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Ab6 Bakr §im>fQ, the first Caliph, 
143. 

Aba. Bakr, Sayyad, invades Ahom 
country, 298. 

‘Abdu’b-QAdir JiLANf, Musalmsn Saint, 
163. 

‘Abdu’s-sabam, Attacked by Bali Nar£- 
ya^a, 299. 

Abhaya-paddhati, Comm, on the Buddha - 
kapdla, MS. of, 252. 

AbhayakAra, Author of Buddhakapdtti * 
tikd, 252. 

Asd Sayyad, MnsalmAq Saint, 153. a 

‘Adai-, son of Shor Shah, 147. 

AoiSfiBA, cannot have been later than 6th 
Ceuturj 4 , 823. 

A&itya NAbAyana, of Darrang, 808. 

Agastya, when this star rises, Autumn 
begins, -201. 

' AhMad SbAh of Gnjarfit, coin of, 245. 

Ajmero, East India Co’s, coinage in, 75. 

* Ak&r N^Jtarf =» DevanAgari, 46. 

Akbab, cb \ of Jahangir, with his name, 

244. 

Akbab, Unites with War a Ndrayana 
against the Pasha of Gaur, 291, 297. 

'AbamoIb, official date of accession of, 
256, 265., . • 

‘Alarngirpuftf^mint town of Mughal 
Emperors, 263. 

Alasadda« Alasanna = Alexandria * Ala- 
sanda dipa, q. v. 

Alasanda-dipa, site of, 86. 

‘AbAd'd-dIn 188 and fit. 

* Alexandria «= Alasanda, 86. 

AdhIRaD, Muflilmdn Saint, 152,153. 

‘Anf^fourth Caliph, 143, 144. 

AllahAbad, East India Co’s, coinage in, 

64,65. • 

Alphabetum Brammhcmicum, 48. 

Amarakogha, Oft* MS. of, 250. 

Amethi, BAjn of^a patron of Malik Mu¬ 
hammad, 129. * 

Ananta, son of ViSva Simha, 286. 

Ahgibasa, Eulogy of, in Weber MSS., 

24. 


Anirdddha, carries off Ush& from S'orI- 
tapura in Assam, 273. *" 

Avika, system of dating by, in, Ofissi, 80. 

Antarodha, a Bisi in Ofissa, 92. 

Antonio, a Missionary who translated 
Gospels and AotB into dialect of Bha- 
gulpur, 41. 

Abimat, King of Assam (1238 A.D.), 275. 

Arya Ksiiem^vara, author of Chhancio- 
kauiika, 250. 

Asad Beg, AghA, in charge of Benares 
Mint, (1752-54)55. 

AadmburaH$i» of BiSveSvar, and Bai 
Gunabhiram Barua, 268, note.* 

Ashraf JahangIr, Muhammadan Saint, 
160, 153. 

Ariokdvaddfnamdld,, 246. 

Assam, Great roads in, 283,286,279,287. 

Assam, Musalman invasions of, 270, 280. 

Astrological omens, 188. 

Auchitydlankara of Kshemendra, quotes 
from Kumaradasa, 214. 

AurangzIb, official date of accession of, 
. 256, 265. 


BabIkar, name of AbA Bakb in A'hom 
Buranji, 298. 

Bactria never included the Indus, 86. 

BAdab, Padmavati’s nephew, 194, 200 
and ff. 

Bade, Shaikh, a friend of Malik Mu¬ 
hammad, 155. 

Bodhichdrydvatdra, New Comm, on, 2,46. 

Bagh’sar, Battle of, in which Sher Shah 
defeated Humdydn, 128. 

Bah Ad dr ShAh, official date of accession, 
261, 265. 

BahAd’d-dIn ZikariyA, Mfisalman Saint 
154. 


Bahbob Lonf of Lahor, 240. 

Bababhadra, a Saint at Hastikn^di, 310. 
1 Balabandu’, = Marathi alphabet, 46. 
Babwant Singh, Baja of Benares, in 
charge of Benares Mint (1748-50), 54. 
BAb GoaAift, Mnsali&an *name of Nara 
Nirayapa, 295 n. 
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Bali, quoted as generous, 149. 

Bali Narayana, son of Raghn Rai, 
invokes aid of Ahoms against the 
Musalmans, 293. 

. — takes name of Dharma • 

Narayana, 294. 

-————, date of, 305. • 

--, hiB war with the Mu- 

salmans, 299 and ff. * t 

Ballala Sena, 251. 

BAna, King of S’onitapura in Assam, 273. 

Banchas, a Bisi in Orisga, 32. 

BApu Deva S'Astri, article by, on 
Bhaskara, 223 and 60. 

Baranasias Kapik (Cuttack), 101. *■ • 

B&rah Masa, 181. 

Baraili, East India Company’s coinage 
in, 64, 66 ; 66. 

Barman, a Kshattriya title in Assan\ 
274. 

Baro Bhuiyas, Assam traditions regard¬ 
ing, 282. 

■ .. ., account of, 281. 

Bayeb, Theophilus Siegfried. Corres¬ 
pondence with La Croze, 44. 

Bayne, Mr., discoveries in connection 
with old Fort William, 105. 

Benares, East Indian Company’s coin¬ 
age in, 54, 68, 65, 67* 70, 71, 72, 73, 
76, 79. 

-, Mint established at, J734, 54. 

Bengal, East India Company’s coinage 
in, 63, GO, 61, 62 73, 80, 83. § ’ 

Bengali language described *in Sprach- 
meister, 48. 

Beveridge, H., identifies Karna Suvarna 
with Rangamati, 315 and ff. , 

Bhaoadatta, son of Naraka. King of 
Pragjyotisha, 271. ‘ 

Bhaskara, was he acquainted 'With the 
Differential Calculus, 226. 

- .. , discoveries made by, 226 & 

66 . 

-, date and place of his birth, 

220 . 

Bhaskara Tasman, king of Kamartipa 
in Hiuen Tsiaug’s time, 278. 

Bhava Chandra, Rahgpur King of the 
Pala dynasty, 278. 

B.hIma RAja of Koch Bihar, 806. 

BliiMA, name of a king killed by 
Yigraha Pala, 276. 

BhIshmaka, father of Rukmim, an 
Assamese (not a Vidarbha) Prince, in 
Assam history, 272. 

Bhotiya characters, 5. 

BhGmi PAlas of Assam, 276. 

Binding, Method of, in Central Asian 
MSS., 2. 

Bible, translations 'of, into Indian Ver¬ 
naculars, 41. 


Bijapur inscription, described by Prof. 
Kielhorn, 309 and ff. 

Bijni family of Kooh Hajo, 807. 

Birdanasi, a quarter of Kafcak (Cuttack), 

101 . 

Birds, list of, identified, 210. 

Sisn* and S'iSu progenitors of Koch 
Kings of KAmarfipa, 285, 294. 

Bisu, founder of Kooh Kings of Kama- 
rfipa, takes name of ViSva Simha, 285. 

BiSvesvar, author of Asamburanji, 268 
note.f 

Black Hole of Calcutta, site of, 124. 

Blood of Brahrfian, white, 286 n. 

Bombay, East India Company’s coinage 
in, 68, 72, 75, 76, 78. 

Brahman, blood of, white, 286 n. 

Brahmaputra, straightened by Mara Na¬ 
rayana, 290. 

Buddhalcapdla-tflcd, MS. of, 252. 

Buddhist inscription deciphered by 
Bayer, 1728, 45. 

Burhan, Shaikh, Musalm&n Saint, 128, 
152, 153. 

Bu-ston Chos byufi, 6. 

Bti&ar, see Bagh’sar. 

• 

Cachar or Hidamba conquered by S'ila- 
rai, 289 

Calcutta, coinage in, 53, 74, 78, 79, 81. 

-, mint established at (1753), 53. 

Central Asian MSS.,* how shaped, and 
how bound, 2. 

Coylon, attacks on Bengal, 324 and ff. 

-, study of Sanskrit in, 211. 

Chait Singh, in charge of Benares mint 
(1776), 66. 

ChakbavabtI, Mon Mohan, article on 
Upiya Inscriptions of 15th and 16th 
centuries, 88. 

Chakradh^aja, of Khyen dynasty in 
Assam, 279. 

Chakra PAla of Assam, 275. 

Chambeblayne’s correspondence with La 
Croze, 43. 

Chamberlayne’s Orationum dominioa- 
rum sylloge, 43 note*, 43. 

Ch amPAVAT f, Queen of Gandharva Sena 
163. 

Chand Bar’dAI, 127. 

Chaytfakaufilca, drama, MS. of, 250. 

Chandana and MadanI, ruled at MarA- 
lavasa in Assam (1611), 288n, 294. 

Changes vara, wrote works on Smpiti, 
251, 252. 

Chanpivara, the most famous of the 
Baro Bhniyas, 283. 

Chandra Narayana of Darrahg, 807. 

Chandra PAla of Assam, 276, and 276n. 
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Chdndra-vydkarana complete MS. to, 
249. 

Charm given by Buddha to Manibhadra 
in Weber MSS., 26, 32. 

Chaurd Qoharshdhi, a kind of rupee, 67. 

Chedi, Kalaohuri Kings of, 239, and ff. 
coins of, ib. • 

-, two contemporary kingdoms, 242. 

China warriors from Assam, 272. * 

Chitanr, fortress of, 164 and ff. 

Chitba Sena, king of Chitaur, 164. 

Choioe of heir, legendary folktale of 
Vifiva Sixhha, 286. 

CjiobA Deva, SuryavamSa, (1022-1063), 
261. 

Coins, new or rare Muhammadan or 
Hindfi, 230 and ff. 

Colkbeooke’s opiniop of Hindustani, 50. 

‘ Comotay ’ * Kamathapura, 278. 

Cuttack, East India Co.’s coinage in, 66. 

— -. , see Bar&nasi. 


D’alwis, restored Janaki-harana, 217. 

Dacca, East Indian Co.’s coinage in, 59, 
60,62. 

Dakshinadi'ga dan<)ap&ta, 92. 

Dakshya Pala of Assam, 275. * 

DAniyAl, Musalm&n Saint, 162, 153. 

Dan yAl, son of llusam Shah, 280. 

Daphne papyracea, used for paper-making, 

8 . 

DA<jd ShAh of Ganr subjugated by Akbar 
with help of Nara Narayaija 291, 297. 

Delhi, coins of Sultans of, 243. 

Delhi, East India Co’s, coinage in, 74, 78, 
79. 

Deva PAla, 227, n. 

Deva Pala, Raja of Kambhal’ner, 197, 
204. 

Deva-vid Simha teaches Tibetans the 
Alphabet, 6. 

DeveSvaba, a King of Kamardpa 278. 

Dkv{pbab4d, Munshi, supplies materials 
for Bijapur inscriptions, 309. 

Dh in Central Asian Nagari, 4. 

Dhamba PAla (of Assam P) 276, n. 

Dhabma NAbayana, see Bali Narayapa, 
294. 

-GaudoSvara, war 

with Durlabha, ». 282. 

Dhabma PAla 277 n. 

-, foondepl a dynasty in 

Rapgpur, 278. 

—, grants land in Kamardpa, 
276. | ^ 

DhabmAbAma, Bhikshn, has restored 
Janaki Hanupa, 216. 

Dhaba^{vArAha, mentioned in Bijapur 
inscription. 


Dhavala, King of Hostikuptfi (997 A. D.), 
810. 

Dhivfiddhida, astronomical work by 
Lalla, 224. 

•Dictionary in Weber MSS., 80. 

Pimuria, Raja of, submits to Nara Nara* 
yapd, 290. 

nr———, Raja of, does not eat Ari fish, 

4 being descendant of Arimat, 275, n. 

•DfpA Simha, son of Visva Simha, 286. 

Donville, a Jesuit Missionary in Nepal, 
41, dote 8. • , 

Dublabha NAbAtana of Kamatfiapura, 
attacks Dharma Narayana, 282. 

Dbbla*bha RAjA, mentioned in Bijapur 
inscription, 811. 

Dvfpaa, the seven, 133, note 5. 


E in Central Asian Nagari, 4. 
Edgeioorthia Gwrdneri used for paper 
making, 3. 

Elephants, common in Assam, 274. 
i Eukbatides, coin of, mentions Kariai- 
nagara, 80. 


EabbcrhsiyAb, offloial date of accession 
of, 262. ’ 

Farrukhabad, East Indian Co’s coinage 
in, 64, 66, 69, 78, 74, 76. 

Flowers, h$t of, identified, 207. 

Fort William, site of, 104, A ff. 

- *—site 6f South Curtain 


Wall, 117. 


120 . ' 


-, site of West Curtain, 120. 
-, site of Writers’ Buildings, 


115. 


-, site of East Gate, 121. 

sito of Blaok-Hole, 124. 

-, site of Governor's House, 


Fbitz, Johann Friedrich, compiler of 
* Bprachmeieter, 47. 


Gait, E. A. Article on the Kooh Kings 
of Kamarupa, 268 and. 

Gaja&o, King in Assam, 275. 

Gandha PAla of Assam, 276, & n. * 

Gandharian (Kharoshtri) character, 
survived in Gandhara to 3rd cent. 
A. D., 85. 

Gandhabva Sbka King of Simhala, 160 

& ff. 

Gandhabv RAj, a friend of Malik Mu¬ 
hammad, 155. 

GAngetadeva, Kalaohuri king of Chedi 
242. • • 

Ganitddhydya, by Bh&skara, 224 and ff. 

Gayakas, or astrologers; influence of 

• 297 n. 
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Gauhdti, seat of Muhammadan power in 
A ssam, SOI. 

Gayakarnadkva, Kaloohuri king of 
Chedi, 242. 

1 Genboo ’ or ‘ Moors’ *= Urdu, 47. t 

Ghataka Kikata, king of Ksmardpa, 
270. 

GniYXgu’n-DfN Bahadur Shah, invades 
Assam, (1220 A. D.), 280» ^ 

Ghofdgliata, road to, from Kamafhapura 
made by Nilambara, 279. t 
Ghulam ‘A xA ‘IstiRAT, author, 128. 
Ghurshahee^Goharahdki, q. v. 

* Girandam * = Kirendum, q. 44, note. 1 

Goharshdhi, a kind of rupee, 57. \ . 

Golddhydya, by Bhaskara, 224 and ff. 
Gondophares, bra of, 85. 

Go Pala l, 277 n. . 

Go PAla II, 277 m. 

Gopapura, a village in Orissa, 92. “ 

Gorakhpur, East India Co.’s coinage in, 
64. 

Goal, Padmavati’s uncle, 194,200 and ff. 
GosAi# K am ala, son of Viava Simha, 286. 

>--, a great road-maker in 

Assam, 286. 

- — ——, builds Gosaifi Kamala 

All 287. 

Gosaifi Kamala Ali, N. of road, in Assam, 
288. 

Gotran of Nakshatrqa in Weber MSS., 
14,16. 

GovindapAla, (1161), 250. <■ 

GovindapAla, (1198), 253. • 

Grammar, Chandra Vydkarana, complete 
MS. of, 249. 

Gramtsodee character, 5. 

Grantham, in Sanskrit, called Kiren¬ 
dum, 44. • 

Grierson, G. A., Artiole on oarly Study 
of Indian Yernaoulars in Europe, 41 
and ff. 

Grierson, G. A., A specimen of the 
Padamavati, 127 and ff. 

Gruber, a Jesuit Missionary in Nepal, 
41, note.* 

Gujarati language described by Bayer, 
A. D. 1729, 47. 

Guftta character, North Western Variety, 
in Weber MSS., 17, 21 n. 

Gubhan, see Kushan. , 

Hackem Beg, see Hakim Bejj. 

Hadley’s (1772) Hinddstam grammar, 
49. 

Hajara, descendant of Naraka, king of 
Assam, 272.* 

HAjo, according to Buchanan Hamilton 

• founded Koch Dynasty, 295. 

HAjo Koch, father of Hird and Jira, 294. 


Haina PAla, of Assam, 276 n. 

HAjf Shaikh, Musalman Saint, 151,153. 

HAkih Beg, Munshi at Mnrshidabad 
Court, 53,107. 

HAkih, Sayyad, invades Ahom country, 

298. 

Hammira of Ran’thambhaur, 190. 

Hansorit, i e., Sanskrit, 43. 

Hara -PrasAd S'AsTBi, Article by, onJM - *" 
new find of old Nepalese MSS., 24SC 

HarewA, a noted robber chief, 192. 

HariA Manual, ancestor of Kooh Kings 
of Kamardpa, 284. 

Hari Mohan VidyAbh5bhan, Article on 
the Study of Sanskrit in Ceylon, 211. 

Hahi PAla of Assam, 276 ». 

Harivarhan, King of Hastikuijdi, of 
Rash|rakuta family, 311. 

Hashtnagar inscription, date of, 85. 

Hastiku^di, inscription of, described by 
Prof. Kielhom, 309 & ff. 

Hastiknndi or Hastikundika, = modern 
Eatondi in Marwar, 310. 

Hatim YAe quoted as generous, 149. 

Hatondi, the ancient Haatikundi, 310. 

Hayagrlva, temple of, inscription of 
itaghurai, 296. 

Heir, method of choosing in Assam, by 
’choice of bundles, 286. 

Hbmadhara, son of Viisva Simha, 286. 

Hkhanta Sena, great grand-father of 
Ballala S., fought with the Karija- 
tas, 251. 

Hidamba or Cachar conquered by Hila- 
rai, 289. 

HidrI, ancestor of the Kooh Kings of 
Kamardpa, 284. 

Hindustani grammars, old, (1745) 47, 
(1772) 49,(1778)49. 

HfBA, ancestress of Koch Kings of 
Kamardpa, 284.. 

daughter of Hajo Koch, 294. 

HiRAMANi^name of parrot, 163 and ff. 

HioEN Tsiang, describes Assam, 273. 

---— , his itinerary from 

Ohampa to Orissa, 316. 

— - -, His Journey in Bengal 

and Assam, 316 and ff. 

-- -. , His Travels, and his Life, 

315. 

Hoernle, Dr. A. V. Rudolf, Article on 
new or rare Muhammadan or Hindd 
coins, 230 and ff. 

Hoernlb, Dr. A. F» Rudolf, Artiole 
on Weber MSS. 1 and ff. 

Horbnle, Da.' A. V. Rudolf, Artiole on 
official dates of accession of Mughal 
Emperors, 265. • , 

Huokam Beg, see Hakim Beg. 

Human Sacrifices in Assam, by Nara 
Narayana, 291. 
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IJusain G-HAZNAwf author of Qiftae Pad- 
mdwat, 128. 

Husain Shah of Gauda, besieges Kama* 
thapur, and takes Nilambara captive, 
1498 A. D., 279. 

Hupian=Opi&n G. V. 

Hwui-li, author of Biography of Hfuen 
Tsiang, 815. 


Ibrahim Lodi of Delhi, 248. 

iKHTiviao’D-oiN Yuzbak TughrIl KhAn, 
invades Assam, (1266 A. D.), 280. 

Imperial Aoademy of Sciences, St.Peters* a 
burg, founded in 1726, 45. 

In dba PA la of Assam, 276. 

Indba NAraya^a of Darrahg, 808. 

Indus, not included in Bactria, 86. 

Irvine, W., article on the Official Rec¬ 
koning of the reigns-of the later 
Mughal Emperors, 256. 

IsuA’f l GaA?f, invades Assam, (1460 A. 
D.), 281. i 


J agannatha, temple of, at Pori, inscrip¬ 
tion at, 88. 

Jaoat Deva Maharaja, ally of Sher 
Shah, 128. 

Jagat Chandra, son of VifvaSimha, 286. 

JahAndAr ShAh, official date of acces¬ 
sion, 262. 

JahAngIb, coins of, 244. 

. , ooin of, with Akbar’s name, 

244. 

Jaintia, conquered by S'tlarai, 289. 

JAjalla Deva I., Ealachuri Eing of 
Chedi, 240. 

JAjalla Deva II., Ealaohuri Eing of 
Chedi, 240. 

JAjalla Deva, Ealachuri Eing of Chedi, 
ooin of, 241 & ff. 

jALAtu’D-nfN fath ShAh, ooins of, 237. 

JalAlu’d-dIn Muhammad Shah, ooins of, 
280. 

JalAlu’d-dIn of Bukhara, Musalman 
Saint, 153. 

JalAl Loni of JAunpur, 248. 

JalAl ShAh, coin of, 248, 245. 

Jalasara Sena, mentioned in Madala 
Pafiji, 93. 

Jalhana, author of 8&kti muktdvali, 
mentions Eumaradasa, 215. 

Jalpe&vara, a king of Assam, 274. 

Jdnaki-harana, poem by Eum&radAsa, 
account of, 212 A fl. 

JomaM'hwrana , quotations from, in San¬ 
skrit works, 214. * 

JangAl BAlAhu Eing of Assam, 275. 

Japandu PAla (P) in Assam, 276 n. 

Java supplied with coins from Bengal, 71. 


Jayanagara, ancient town in Magadha, 
253. 

Javanta PAla, of Assam, 276. 

Java PAla, 277 n. 

Jayas, home of Malik Muhammad, 127, 
166. 

Jayavijfeya, doorway of Jagannatha 
temple, at Puri, 88. 

Jtfsuit Missionaries in Nepal, 41, note 6. 

Jharddr, a kind of rupee, 67. 

JIrA, ancestress of Eooh Kings of Eama- 
rupa* 285. • t 

-, daughter of Hajo Eooh, 294. 

JitAbi, desertB Gauhafi, 274. 

JovEs/Captain, on defenoesof Calcutta, 
108 and ff. 

Jones’s plan of old Fort *William, 106. 

* Juggut Sing,’ 53. 


KabIb, influence of, on Malik Muham¬ 
mad, 127 

Eaithi alphabet, described, (1771), 49. 

Eajdghira. question as to its identifi¬ 
cation, 316. 

Eaka-dvipa (PCoconada), ravaged by 
Ceylonese, 824. 

Kdklehordda ih Weber and Bower MSS., 
25, note. 17. 

Ealabaroga, name of a place in Orissa 
91, 92, 96, 97, 98,100, 101, 102,103., 

Ealaohuri*kings of Chedi, ooins of, 239 
and ff. * * 

KAlA PahATb, attacks Nara NarAyana, 
(1563), 296. 

Ealasi, birth-place of Milinda, identified, 
85. 

EalidAsa, visited Ceylon and died there, 
(6th centnry), 212 and ff. 

Ealpi, residence of Shaikh BurhAn, 128. 

Eamakhya, re-discovery of, by ViSva 
Simha, 287. 

-*-, temple re-built, by Nara 

NArayaga, 291. 

--, temple of, inscription of 


SftarAi in, 295. 

EamAl Shekh, MusalmAn Saint, 151,153. 
Eamala PAla, name of a Jaina oopiest, 
253. 

EAmalpnr, a village in OfissA, 92. 
Eamarupa, original extent of, 269. 

. — origin of name, 269. 

— — -a famous plaee for pilgrim¬ 

ages, 273. 


', early kings of, 270. 

- m -, the Koch Kings of, 268 and ff. 

Eamathapnra, founded by Nfladhvaja, 
in Eooli BihAr, 278. 1 • 

-, ruins of, described, 279. 

KamatheSvara, title-of Nfladhvaja, 278. 
Kanishka, character of coins of, 86. 
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Kafichannagar, identified with Karna 
Snvarjia by Dr. Waddell, 315. 
Kansonapan, old name of Rapgama$i, 
820. 

KapileSvara Deva, mentioned in inscrip¬ 
tion at Pari, 88. 

Karana, by Bhaskara, 229. _ c 

Karisinagara, birth-plaoe of Milinda, 85. 
Kabna quoted as generou!), 149. * 

Knrpa Suvanja site of, paper on, by. H. 
Beveridge, B. 0. S., 316 & ff. 

»- - --, located In, Birbhfim, in 

• Singhbbdtn, in Bard wan, and at Rahga- 
m4fi, 315. 

Earna{a, ruled over by Upiya kings,'91, 
92, 96, 97, 9Q, 100, 101, 102, 103. 
Karnataka dynasty of Nepal, 251. 
Earnafas, -enemies of Mahipala and of 
Hemanta Sena, 251. __ <■ 

EAbtiea, a nobleman at Mahipala’s court. 
261. 

Kashg&r MS., published by Oldenberg, 
read by Dr. Hoernle, 39. 

Kashmir, original home of Wartu charac¬ 
ter, 6. 

EAsf YidyAdhara, mentioned in MadaJa 
Panji, 93. ^ , 

Ka^ak — Cuttack, see Baranasi. 

KAtjori river, near Outtack, 101. 

Kha-che Tibetan for Kashmir, 6 and ff. 
Ehacheehee character, 5. « 

Khairam, raja of, submits^ to Nara 
NAraya^a, 289. t * 

Khandas, the nine, 145. 

Kharoshtri, see Gandharian. 

Khaf fitu, 181. 

Khetallya Dsvf, Rani, founded Vibara 
in Jayanagara, 253, 

Khwaja khi?.r, Musalman Saint, 152,153* 
Khyen dynasty of Assam, 278. 
Kie-la-na-sn-fa-la-na^ Karna Suvarna, 


316. , 

Kirlhorn, Prof. F., 0. I. B , describes 
Bijapur inscription, 309 and ff. 

Kirata warriors from Assam, 272. 

‘ Kirendura ’ «= Grantham, south Indian 
name of Sanskrit, 44. 

Kitffbu’l-fihrist, quoted, 321. 

Koch Bihar and Koch Hajo, 295 n. 

t -family, history of, 306. 

-, invaded by Mir Jnmla, 306. 

-dynasty, said to be founded by 

HAjo, 296. * 

-, said to be founded by 
Bisn or Yilva Simha, 285. 

Kooh Hajo and Koch Bihar, 295 w. * 

-Kings o£ Kamarupa, 268 and ff. 

■ . - . —-, dates of, 306. 

Kokalla, Kalachuri king of Chedi, 240. 
Koaha in Weber MSS., 30. 

KpitibAs, site of camp in OpissA, 103,104, 


Krishna invades Pragjyotishapara, 271, 
272. 

Krishna PA la of Assam, 276. 

KpittikA series of Nakshatras, 15. 

Kshbmendra, author of Auohityal An¬ 
kara quotes EumAradasa, 214, 16. 

Kufiar, place where Weber MSS. found,2. 

Enkupi-kabn, legend of, 271. 

Kukhanfia, the southern hemisphere, 134 
note 2. 

KumAradAsa, Sanskrit author in Oeylon, 
and king, (6th century) 212, and ff. 

KumAra PAla, in Assam, inscription of, 
, 276. 

Kumodinf, name of a bawd, 197. 

Knndajori, zamindArs of, in OpissA, re¬ 
pelled, 96. 

Ku$(Jilya, the country round Sadiya in, 
Assam, 272. 

* Kurn-sona-ka-ghur’ = Rflhgamati, 320. 

Kushan or Gushan, author of Panjtar, 
inscription, 85. 

Ktisumapuri, old name of RangamAti, 
324. 


La Croze, 42 and ff, 50. 

LakhiA PAla of Assam, 276 n. 

Lakshmanavnti=Jayanagara, 253. 

Lakshh{ NArAyana, son of Nara Nara- 
yana, 292. 

LARSHuf NArAyana, ruler of Kooh Bihar, 
295 n. 

. . . , dates of, 305. 

-——--and ParIkshIt, war 

between, 290. 

-, pays respects to 

Emperor at Guzrat, 298. 

-——-, later history of his 

descendants, 306. 

LAKSHuf NArAyana kuab, possessor of 
Vamidvali, 268. 

LAKBHMf f&lA of Assam, 276. 

Lalla, superseded by Bhaskara, 224. 

Language, unintelligible, in Weber MSS., 
7, 35 and ff. 

LAntsha alphabet, deciphered by Bayer, 
17, 29, 46. 

Lantsha character, introduced to Tibet 
through Nepal, 6. 

Lenka, an official in Orissa, 101. 

Lexicon Linguae Indoatanica, (1704), 49. 

Liyul or Khoten included under Kha-ohe, 

6 . 

LoJcaa, the fourteen, 133, note 6. 

Lo-to-wei-ohi <b Raktaviti, 819. 

• 

M. in Oentral Asian NAgari, 4, 

MSS. from Central Asia, how bound; 
shape of, 2. 
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Machhlidar pice, 66. 

Mactya PAla of Assam, 276 n, 

Madala Panji, a chronicle of the temple 
of Jagannatha, 89 note.* 

MAdhava PAla of Assam, 276 and n. 

Madhotila, name of Tillage in Orissa, 92. 

Madhu NAeAyana of Darrahg, 808. * 

Madhd PAla of Assam, 276. 

Madras, East India Co.’s, coinage in, 63, 
69,70, 72, 83. 

Mohanagas, enumerated in Weber MS., 
26, 32. 

Mabatirtha « Matara in Ceylon, 214. 

Ma hAyaksha Manibhadba, in Weber MS., 
26, 82. 

MahdI ‘Aif KhAn, introduced oopper 
ooins in Baraili, 66. 

Marsndba NArayana, of Darrang, suc¬ 
ceeds Bali NArayana, 307. 

Marsndba (?) mentioned in Bijapur 
inscription, 311. 

MarkAvaba, father of Bhaskara, 224. 

MAHf PAla, (1015-1040), 251, 277 n. 

MahIndba (?) mentioned in Bijapur in¬ 
scription, 311. 

MahIbAvana, 183. 

MahIkanga DA nava, earliest recorded 
king of Kamarupn, 270. 

Maidan, son of Visva Simha, 286. 

Maithili, translations of the Bible into, 
41. 

Maji, original site of inscriptions in 
Lahore Museum, 85. 

Malik Muhammad, author of Paduma- 
wati, 27. 

MallA Dkva, alias Nara Narayapa, son 
of ViSva Simha, 286. 

Mallika, a country conquered by KapileS- 
vara Deva of Orissa, 99. 

Mammaja, king of Ilastikundi of Bashtra- 
kifya family, date of (937 V. S.), 311. 

MAna Simha, Bon of Visva Simha, 286. 

MAnaqovinda Govinda Deja, men¬ 
tioned in inscription at Puri, 88. 

MAnibhadba, in Weber MSS., 26, 32. 

Manipnra submits to Nara Nardyana, 289. 

Man$5r KhAn, defeats Surya Narayapa 
of Darrang, (1682), 308. 

‘ Maura’ language described by Bayer, 
(1729), 47. 

Mantb£ PAla of Assam, 276 n. 

Marathi language, described by Bayer, 
{1729), 47. 

Ma809, description .of the twelve, 181. 

Matara in Ceylon, town of Kalidasa's 
death, 214. 9 

Mauritius, applies to Bengal for ooins, 
73, 76. 

MbchA, son of Vi$va Siiiiha, 286. 

MlfcHA Nab A yana, son of Vilra Simha, 


Mknandkb, see Milinda. 

Mern, the Northern hemisphere, 134 
note 2. 

Mbssbbsohmid, deputed by Peter the 

, Great to explore Siberia, 45. 

Milinda, birth-plaoe of, identified, 85. 

Mimangj king in Assam, 275. 

Mist established at Oaloutta, (1753), 

# 3 . 

-Benares, (1734), 54. 

Mini, 'towns of Mughal Emperors, 263 
and ft • 

Mia Jomla, war of, with Kooh Bihar, 
306. 

Moga, pta of, 85. 

Mohars, (gold) 59, 62. 

Mongolian alphabet, described by Bayer, 
(1729), 40. 

Months, description of the twelve, 181. 

M5ors or Gentoo = Urdu, 47. 

Mott, anthor of a collection of transla¬ 
tions of the Lord's Prayer, 42 note 2. 

MrigAng, king in Assam, 275. 

Mu'asgamabad, mint town of Mughal 
Emperors, 264. 

MobAbak ShAh, coin of, 243. 

Mubarak, Shekh, Musalman Saint, 161, 
153. 

Mugbal Eipperors of Delhi, coins of, 
244. 

Mughal Emperors, offioial reokoning of 
the reigns of, 256. 

Mupammad 1 , Saiyad, A Musalman Saint, 
162, 163. * 

Mohammad ShAii, Official date of acces¬ 
sion, 263. 

-, coin of, 243. 

Mohammad ShAh IV bin FarId of Delhi, 

. 243. 

Mohammad ShAii, son of Tugbluq Shah, 
invades Assam, (1337), 281. 

Mopiu’D-niN, Preceptor of Malik Mu¬ 
hammad, 128,152, 153. 

Muhurtas, number of nakuhatrae, in 
Weber MSS., 17. 

Mokarram KhAn, defeats Parikshit, 
293. 

MtfcAsijA (Chanlukya), mentioned aa 
Bfjapnr inscription, 311. • 

Munjaraja mentioned in Bijapur in¬ 
scription^! 1. 

Monbo, Mr., discoveries in oonnexion 
with Old Fort William, 106. 

Murshiddbftd, East Indian Co.’s ooinage 
in, 54, 69, 60, 62. 

Mubu,. an Asura, killed *by KyUhpa, 
271. 

Musalm&ns, invasions of fti Assam, 279. 
280. 

Mnsitlm&ns attack Parihehit and Bali 
NArdyana, 293. 
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Musalmans, attacks of upon Koch Kings, 
296 and ff. 


JV^GAMATf, Queen of Batna Sena, 168 
and ff. 

Nagari character (Central Asian J, 4 & ff, 
24, 26^ 31, 32,35. \ 

NAgaSanka.ua or NAqAebYa, an Assfinn 
King, 273. . 

Nakh’aikh, a, 166,189. • , ' 

Nakshatraa in Weber MSSfi, 13 & ff. 

. -- ltalpa, 16. 

NAnyadeva, founder of Karnataka 
dynasty of Nepal, defeated by ‘Yijnya 
Sena, 251. >, 

Nabaka, founded dynaBty in Xaraardpa, 
279. 

NabaNAuAya^a, Bon of Visva Simha, 286. 

-conquers Nara Simha 

and succeed Tiara Simha, 287. 

. oonquers the Ahom King 

of Assam, 288. 

--makes Manipur a tribu¬ 
tary to him, 289. 

■ ■ . --— makes Baja of Khairam 

tributary, 289. , 

— . .— straightens the course 

of the Brahmaputra, 290. • 

-—-unites with Akbar against 

Ganr-291, 297. 

~ - . - — rebuilds the KamAkhya 

temple, 291. * 

—-r---called by Musalmans, 

Bal Goaaifl, 295 n. 

— --submits to Emperor of 

Delhi, (1678), 297. 

-, dates of, 801 and ff. 

Naba Simha, son of Visva Simha, 286. 
-.- *-- be¬ 


comes ruler of Bhotau, 287. 

NArAyana PAla of Assam, 276 and n., 
277 n.' * 

NasratAbtd, mint town of Mughal Em¬ 
perors, 264. 

KjUiuo’D-niN Mahm<jd ShAh, coins of, 
231 and ff. 

NajsherwAn, 147. 

N&yikd bheda, 189. 

Nay a PAtA, 277 ». 

Nekusiyab, official date of aooession, 263. 

NepAl, Karpataka, dynasty of, 251. 

Nepalese pap*, 3. 

NepAli, Christian works in that language, 
41. - 

NIuadhyaja, deposes last PAla of Assam, 
and ascends throne, 278. 

NIlAmbaba, last Khyen King of Assam, 
His life, 279. 

Nob Qu$b ‘A'lrfm, MuaalmAn Saint, 164 

N ijAmo’d-dIn AdliyA, 128,152,163. 


Um , may* pad me, him, deciphered by 
Bayer, (1728), 45. 

Orationum dominioarum Sylloge, by 
Chamberlayne, 42 note 2, 43. 

OrientaliacfavMd-occidentalischer Bpraeh - 
twister, by Fritz, (1748), 47. 

Opian, site of AlaBanda, 86. 

Omens, 168,183. 

Ornaments, list of, presented to Jagan- 
natha, 95. 


•x ada-chandrikd, a comm. onAmarakosha 
216. 

PaomAvati, Princess of Simhala, 163 and 

ff. 

Padmdvat{, see Paduwdmdti. 

Padumdwati, specimen of, 127. 

Pakshya Pat,a of Assam, 275, 276 n. 

PAla, a king in Rahgpur, 278. 

PAla, DAva, RAja of Kambhal’ner, 197, 
204. 

PAla dynasty, acoount of, 276 n. 

PAla, a tribal name in Assam, 278. 

PApa, kings in Assam, list of, 275. 

Papdunatha, near GauhAti, founded by 
•Parikshit, 293. 

Fandanatha, near GanhA((, 290. 

PnnjtAr inscription, date of, 85. 

Paper, Nepalese, 3. 

Papphala (? Pippli), ravaged by Ceylo¬ 
nese, 324. 

PabAebama BAhu of Ceylon, probably 
destroyed RahgamAti, 324. 

Paban SubhA defeats Parikshit, 293. 

PAbyatI, 8totra, in honour of, in Weber 
MSS., 20. 

PABiKSHiT, son of Baghu RAi, succeeds 
him, and founds oapitul at PanddnAtka, 
293. 

— -, defeated byParou Subha and 

Mukarram Kb An, 293. 

-, rnler of Koch HAjo, 295 u. 

——-, war with the Musalmans, as 

described by the latter, 298. 

■ ■ - , dates of, 805. 

Pathin SultAns of Delhi, coins of, 243. 

Pa^na, East India Co., coinage in, 54, 69, 
60, 62. 

Paundra Vardhana, question as to its 
identifioation, 316. 

- --, suggested identifi- 

cation of, with S&rkar of Panjra, 
818 n. 

Peterson, Prof, on date of KumAradAsa, 
214,16. 

Phengoa, RAja, king in Assam, 275. 

Pioe, coinage of, 58,62. 

Pinna, Father, wrote a catechism lit 
Urdu, in 1740, 41 note 3, 42. 
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Plaisted's plan of Old Port William, 
108. 

.. . . in charge of oonBtruotion of 

Fort William, 108,110. 

Fookangkee character 5. 

Portuguese Hindustani grammar, 40 
Prdgjyotiahapnra (Ganhati), fonnded *y 
Najrakn, 270. 

, „ -i nvaded by Krishna, 271 

Fbax9Akara, author of Comm, on Bodht- 
thaiydvatdra, 246. 

Piajndpdiarmtd, MS. of, 262. 

Pralambha, descendant of Narnka, king 
of Assim, 272. 

PrAna NarAyana, P * Bhlma Nai Ayana of 
Koch Bihfir, 307 

Pbabidpha NArAyana Kitab, Raja, owner 
of a Koch Vam<Avah, 268 note 1 
PratAparudha Dkva, mebtionod in in¬ 
scription at Pmi, 88. 

Frema PAla of Assam, 275 
Pitthnaj Rdi/t-d, genuineness of, 127 
PfUTHviD) VA, Kalachnn King of Chedf, 
coiq of, 241 and ff. 

P^iTHvfnBVA I, Kalachmf King of Chedi, 
240 

FfitruvfoBYA II, Kalaohnri Kmg of 
Ohidi. 240 

P^iTHvf di> VA III, Knlachnri King of 
Chedi, 240. 

Pmi, inscription at, 88 
Puiuahandma, a MS account of the Koch 
Kings ot Assam, 268 
Poroshottama Deva, mentioned m in¬ 
scription at Puii, 88 

Pusheaha sArin, information in Weber 
MSS derived fiom, a contemporary of 
Buddha, 16. 


(Jvksne Padmdwat, name of Persian poem, 
128- 


[RAdhA KAnta Dfva, Raja, family come 
from Kama Suvaina, 327. 

Rakx'u’d daolah, official date of acces¬ 
sion, 2b2. 

RAPi'u’n-DAHAjAT, official date of aooesion 


of, 262. 

. RAgh ava 'Ch a itanta 188 & ff. 

Raghxx RAt, son of ffila Rat, rules country 
East of Sankosh, 292 

■■ ■■■<■■ -, his death, 293 n. 

i — --——, inscription of, in Hayagriva 
temple, 296. 

RAt Gobind, Munsh£, author of Tukfatu l 


gulub, 128. * 

BAx GxjnAbhieAm Barit A, author of 
As&mhhranji, 268 note 1. 
RAjaAekhaba, quoted by Jalhana, 215. 
Rd^avamUs are Koohea who adopted 
Hinduism ,j 


BM HAmid ShAh, Mnsal&An Saint, 
152, 153. 

RAjtf QattAl, Mnsalman Saint, 15 3 
KAjya PAla, 277 n. 

R%ktaviti* the monastery of Redlands, *= 
Hahgamnti, 319 

RAma 3S AbAyana son of ViAva Simha, 286. 
Raniamma of .Ceylon Historians, 

324 

RAma PAla, 276 

RAmachandra, son of Tisva Simha, 286. 
Rnngamati desciabed by Wilford, 328 

———-, once call< d Kusumnpnri, 324. 

# — . , destroyed by an expedition 

from Ceylon, 324. 

Rashtmkuta family, 311. 

Ratanput, ancient capital of Chedi 
dynasty, 242. 

RatnabAjA I, Knlachnri King of Chedi, 
240 

Ratan Chmd, Diwan of Farruklisiyar, 
first adopted system of farming mints 
55 

Ra^nadeva, Kalaohnri King of Chedi, 
com of, 2 LI & ff 

Ratnadeva II, Kalachuii King of Chedi, 
240 

Rainadfva III,*Kalachuri King of Chedi, 
240 

Raina Sfna, Kf% of Chitanr, 164 & ff. 
Raya-Mukuta author of Pada-i,handiikd , 
quot(s JapaLi na>ana, t 2l5 
Riganftf, a. Cipnclnn Missionary in 
Nepal, 41 note 3 
Rikabi, a kind of mpee, 58. 

RIshabha Him a, Jama Tirthnmkara, 
image of, consocratod at Hastiknndi, 
(A. D 997), 310 

Jtifus, description of the six, 181. 
ltiwa, hi pees of, 66, 67. 

Roads in Assam, 279, 283, 286, 287. 
RoJitAs, com of Jahangir, shuck at, 244. 
RoKMi^ri, carried off by Kfiahna from 
Assam, 272 

Ruknu’d-d£n Abu’g-fath Ma'Asib, # Mu- 
salm&n Saint, 150. 

Rupee coinage under East India Oo, 80. 

Sacrifices, human by Nara NArayana of 
Assam, 291, 

§ax)Bo’d-din ‘Arif’ Musalmfin Saint, 154 
Sagar, East India Co.'s oomage in, 75, 
76, 79. 

SatAb KhAdim, a friend of Malik 
Muhammad, 158. 

Salons Singh, a friend of Malik Mu¬ 
hammad, 129,155. * 

Samata$a«*the Ganges delta, 816. 
Sambhota elaborates U-ckin oharaoter, 6. 
Sampufodbhava, MS» of, 252. 

Samudra Gupta, letter m' on ooins of, 4. 
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Samudra NarAYana, Kooh Baja, 268. 
Sanuidras, the seven, 104 note, 168. 
Sangita-ratndkara, MS. of, 252. 
S'axtibhadua or S'Antyacjiarya, a 
Jaina Saint, consecrated an image ( at 
Hastikundi, 310. 

Sarvatobhadrayantra, by Bh&skara, 229. 
S'asanka, F belongedto)ineofAdi£ura t 323. 

-suggested reference to Wiim 

by Abu’l-fusd, 323. 6 " 

Schultz, contributes to t^he Sprach - 
meinter, 47. • * 

-on Indian dlphabets, 46. 

■■«■■■■— writes a Hindustani Grammar, 
47. \ * 

Scott’s plan.of old Fort William, 106. 
Seasons, description of the six, 181. 
Seendoohee character, 5. 

Sana dynasty, conquest of Kamnrupn 
by, 277. 

Shahabu’d-din, Mnsaltnan Saint, 154. 
Shahabad Kananj Mint town of Mughal 
Emperors, 264. 

ShAh Jauan, coin of, 245. 

Shumshershdhf pice, 66. 

Shamsu’d-dIn MugAJfFAR ShAh, coin of, 
238. 

Shamsu’d-din Yusaf ShAh, coins of, 
235 and ff. 

Shashatdhar of Abu’l Fa?l ? * S'asanka, 
323. 

Shat pitu, 181. * m 

Shkr Shah, coin of, 244. g 

-patron of Malik Muhammad, 

128, 144: 

ShujaTjd-daulah, in charge of Benares 
mint, (1754), 55. . 

Shukl Uosain, Musalmdn name of S'ukla- 
dhvaju, 295 n. 

Siberia, explored by Messerschmid, 45. 
Siddhanta S’{romani by Bhaakarn, (1150). 

224 and ff. , 

Sikka rupee of Lucknow, 64. 

S'il.AUAi see S'ukladhvaja, 289. 

--conquers Uidamba or Cacbar, 

289. 

.. conquers Jaintia and Tipperah, 

* 289. 

- - conquers Sylhet, 290. 

-defeated by F asba of Ganj*, 290. 

— - . . . death of, 292. * 

-inscription of, in Kdmakhya 

temple, v9o. 

Simha PAla of As-am, 276. 

Sixhhala-dvipa, 159 and ff. 

Simson, Colin, plan for Fort William, 

110 . 

Simson’s plan of old Fort William, 106. 
Singapore, supplied with coins from 
Bengal, 76. 

S'isu, takes name of S'iva Simha, 282. 


S'ishya-dhhriddhida Tantra, astrono¬ 
mical work by Lalla, 224. 

S'ivapaihna-aamgraha Tantra, MS. of, 253 

S'ivapanixhad Tantra, MS. of, 253. 

S'ivapadmottara Tantra, MS. of, 263, 

S'ivnpadma Tantra, MS. of, 250. 

£?WA SImha, Aliom king abdicates, 297 n. 

S'iva Simha, see S'isu, 286. 

Si-yu-ki, Travels of flieuen Tsiang, 315. 

Smith, Vincent Arthur, Article on 
Graeco Roman influence on Civilization 
of Ancient India, 84 & ff. 

S'onitnpura = Tozpnr in Assam, 273. 

Sorcery, in Wefcor MSS., 22 

Spruchmeister, by Fritz, (1748), 47. 

S'rnvastl, merchants from, visited Coylon, 

211 . 

Suibaho, King in Assam, 275. 

S'rI JnAna or AtIsa, introduced reformed 
Buddhism into Tibet, 246. 

SroNG Than Gampo introduces writing 
in Tibet, 6 

Stotra in hononr of Parvati in Weber 
MSS., 20. 

SubAhu, a descendant of Naraka, and 
King of Assam, 274. 

- succeeded Pala dynasty in 

Assam, 276. 

Subiiav (’hand, farmer of Benares Mint 
(1757). bo 

S'uddhiratnakara by Chandesvara, MS. 
of, 252. 

S'ukladiivaja, son of Visva S'imhn, 286. 

-- takes name of S'ilui&i, 

287. 

-called Musalm&ns Shukl 

Gosain, 295 n* 

Suktivuilctdvali by Jalhann, 215. 

Sumati, King of Assam, after Pains, 276. 

Supari’A, last King of Naraka’s line in 
Assam, 274. 

Su 1 ’Ala of Assam, 276 and n. 

Sura SufiiA, son of Visva Simha, 286. 

Sijr’jA a Wrostlor, 190, 193, 204. 

SuitYAj-son of ViSva Simha, 286. 

Surya Hari Ganaka, author of the Koch 
Vamfdiali, 268. 

Surya Narayana, of DanaAg, 308. 

S6ryAcharya, composer of Btjapur in¬ 
scription, 310, 

Suryaxiddhdnta, errors of, corrected by 
Bhaskara, 229. 

Suryuvaihsa, Urija dynasty, 88. 

Svarga NARAYAfiA, Ahom King, assists 
Bali Narayana aginst Masai mans, 293. 

S'Y Am a PAla of Assan^ 276 and «. 

Sylhet, oonquered by oilaiai, 290. 

Th in Central Asian Nagari, 4. 

Tarnluk = Tamralipti, 211, 
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Tamralipti, ancient port for Ceylon, 211. 

Tdtkdlika motion of a planet, 276. 

Tezpur-=anoient S'opitapura, 273. 

Thesaurus epistolions Laorozianus, 42. 

ThisroA Dbo-tsan, in reigu of, Lantsha 
characters introduced to Tibet, 6. 

Thon-mi, son of Ana learns, the S'ab^a 
VidyA, 6. 

Thumkd Ooharshdhi, a kind of rupee, 57 

Thurston, Edgar, Article on Eust India 
Company Coinage, 52. 

Tibetan alphabet, described by Bayer, 
(1729), 46. 

Tibetan inscription deciphered by Bayer, 
(1728), 45. 

Tipporah, conquered by S'flarai, 289. 

'Iirmolee *= Tril&lf, q. v. 

Tripnri, ancient capital, of Chedi dynas¬ 
ty, 242. 

Trig All rnpee, 57. 

Tuk/atu’l qulitb, N. of Persian romance, 
128. 

Turbnk invades Assam, (1506), 280. 

Twelve, a favourite numbers for Coun¬ 
cillors, &o., 282. 

TJ-chan characters of Tibet, 6. 

Udayapura, the seat of the Pains of Rang- 
pur, 278. 

‘Umar, second Caliph. 143, 147. 

Umd-maheivard~stimuddaYnntra t MS. of, 
253. 

UsiiA, came from S'oiiitapnra, in Assam, 
273. 

‘UsmAn, third Caliph 143, 144. 

Uttarottara Tantra, MS.^of, 253. 

Vachpa, monastery of, 318. 

YAkpati Munja, llaja of Mdlava, (1031- 
1050, V. S.), 311. 

Vajrudalc tantra, MS. of, 252 

Vajrabandbiyis, name of a sect,, 320. 

Yajradatta, son of Naraka, 271. 

YAk PAua, 277 n. 

Fammvali, a MS., narrative of the 
Koch Kings of Assam, 268. 

YanamAi.a, descendant of Naraka, King 
of Assam, 27% 

Yarman, or Barman, a Kshattriya title 
in A»sam, 274. 

Vtfgandhhdfihya, Comm, on Biddhdnta 
S'irOmani, 229. 

YiUibha, ? * Vachpfr, 316, 317. 

VaSibhtha, corses Naraka and Kama- 
khyi, 271. 

Vasuoeva, did -not nse Gandharian 
character on his coitfs, 85. 

Yidagdha, king of Hastikundi, of 
Rash(rakuta family, (date 937 Y. 
S.), 811. 

Yigeaha PAca, 276. 

Vigraha PAua I., 277 ». 


Vighaha PAua TI., 277 n. • 

Yigraha PAua III., 277 n. 

YioraharAja, a Chfth am Ana-raja (Harsha 
and Bijapnr inscriptions), 311. 
Yijapura, birth-place of BhAskara, 224. 

' Vijayanagara, town of Parikshit, 293. 
Vijaya Srjka, defeated NAnya Deva, Kar- 
ntibika, of Nepal^ 251. 

— -f—' -, oonqnered Ganda, Kama- 

rupa'and Kalinga, 277. 

Vxjita NArayana, succeeds Parikshit in 
Koch H«jo, 30J. 

Vikramakala 201, note 3. 

Vikramaditya, quoted as generons, 149. 
•VfRYAVA^TA, ltaja of Khairan, 289. 

Yi'sYa Simha succeeds Chandana, (1524), 
283 ». 

---, date of* 304. 

found Koch dynasty of 
i?dmarttpa, 285. 

, see Bign, 285. 

Vfihatkathd, MS. of new Sanskrit transla¬ 
tion of, described, 254. 

Yrishakrtu, son of Visva Simha, 286. 

nnBr.n, Dr., identifies Knrna Snvatna, 

. with Knuchamiagnr, 315, 320 and ff. 
‘Wartic’= Tolugu, 44. 

Wartn character of Tibet. Its resem¬ 
blance to Central Asian NAgAri, 5, 6. 
Webicr, ltew. P., description of MSS. 

sent by hyn to Society, 1 and ff. 

Weber MS3„, description of, 1 and 
ff. Age of, 8. 

Wu.ford’h account of RangamA^i, 328. 
Wklu’s plan of Fort William, 111. 
Wkurs, Lt., in charge of construction 
. of Fort William, 106-8. 

White hlood in a BrAhman, 286 n. 
Wiukins, David, 1714, oompiles transla¬ 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer, 42. 

Ww.son, C. R., Article on the Topography 
of old Fort William, 104 and ff. 

Xaca, * an Indian reformer, (?) S'Akya 
Muni, 43. ' 

Yj biannnlate, form of, 8. - 

Y, tridentate, form of 7, 8. 

Yog ini Taiitya gives a history of KAma- 
rupa, 268 note, 

Yubaf Malik, a friend of Malik Muham¬ 
mad, 128, 155. 

Zafarabad, mint town of Mughal Em¬ 
perors, 264. 

Ziegknbaug, correspondence with La 
Croze, 43. 

‘Ziglesic,’ a South Indian language, 44. 
ZiyAud-dIn ‘Ibrat, author, 128. 
Z<i’i.-Qarnain, title of Alexander the 
Great, 145 note. 
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The Weber MS8.-—Another collection of ancient manuscripts from 
Central Asia. — By Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. 

(With four Plates.) 

In July last I received from tho Reverend F. Weber, Moravian 
Missionary in Leh in Ladak, a small packet, containing ancient 
manuscripts. * 

Regarding the circumstances under which the manuscripts were 
discovered, and given to Mr. Weber, the latter in two letters, dated the 
21st June and 29th July last, gives mo the following information. They 
wero found in the neighbourhood of a plhce called Kugiar, in a “ houso ” 
which, apparently, since times immemorial had been ruined and buried. 
An Afghan merchant, hoping to discover buried treasure, with much 
trouble undertook the excavation of the “ house.” He found, however, 
only the bodies of some “ cows,” which on the first contact crumbled 
into dust. At the same time he found also the manuscripts. As Mr. 
Weber is known to the people to be a collector of Tibetan curiosities, 
the manuscripts were taken to him by a person who had received them 
from the finder. He was also shown an “ Urdfi ” letter from the latter, 
giving the above account of his exploration, but not knowing “Urdfi,” 
Mr. Weber coulcl not read the letter himself. • 

It would have been satisfactory to learn something more accurate 
about the identity of the so-called “house ” in which, and the “ cows ” 
J. i. 1 
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with which the manuscripts are said to hare been found. But, on enquiry, 
Mr. Weber wrote me that he was unable to obtain any further informa¬ 
tion. 

The place Kugiar will be*found on any good map of Central Asia 
at 77° 12' long, and 37°,25' lat., abgut 60 miles south of Yarkand, 
at an altitude of 0450’. A straight line, drawn from Leh to Yarkand, 
very nearly passes through* Wugiar; it is a little to the left of *fchat 
line, and lies just within the borders of the Chinese territory. 

I found tho manuscripts enclosed, after the fashion of Indian manus¬ 
cripts, between two pieces of wooden boards. These are of unequal 
size, one measuring 9| by 2f inches, the other by 2| inches. They 
are, each, pierced by one hole, which is not in the middle of tho board, but 
towards one sido; in the larger board it is at a distance of 2h", in the 
smaller at If", from its narrow margin. Corresponding holes, on ono 
side only, arc in all the leaves of the manuscripts. This one-sided posi¬ 
tion of the string-hole is also observable in tho Bower Manuscripts, and 
it appears to be a peculiarity of Central Asian manuscripts. 1 do not re¬ 
member ever having observed it in any Indian manuscript. These have 
either one string-hole in the middlq of the leaf, or they have two holes, 
one toward either narrow margin. Facsimiles of leaves with one hole are 
given in Dr. Mitra’s Sanskrit Notices, and such of leaves with two holes, 
in Mr. Bendall’s Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. Tho famous 
Horiuzi Manuscript, which originally eatno from India, has two holes, 
os may be seen from tlio facsimiles published by Prof. Biihler in the 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Yol. I, Part III. On the other hand, the facsimile 
of the Central Asian manuscript, published by Mr. S. Oldenburg, in tho 
Records of the Oriental Transactions of the Imporial Russian Archaeolo¬ 
gical Society, Yol. VII, p. 81, 82, shows tho peculiar one-sided hole. This 
practice of using an one-sided hole, therefore, would seem to be a mark 
by which a manuscript may bd distinguished as coming from Central 
Asia. Another point to be noted is, that, like the Bower MSS., the 
Weber Manuscripts also are of the oblong shape, usual to Indian 
manuscripts, as distinguished from the square shaped Kashmirian. The 
Square shape, indeed, appears to be an exceptional peculiarity of the 
Kashmirian manuscripts. All others, Indian, Nepalese, Tibetan and 
Central Asian are of an oblong shape. 

On examining the Weber Manuscripts, I found that they formed a 
collection of fragments of nine (or possibly eleven) different manuscripts. 

These are fragmentary in two ways. In the first place, not one of 
them is complete, a more or less large number of leaveS being wanting 
both at the beginning and at the end. Secondly, every leaf is mutilated 
on the rigfit or left or on both sides. On the other hand, they are, as a 
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rule, perfect at the top and bottom. The following is a list oMeaves of 
the several parts composing the manuscripts:— 


Part 

I, 

consisting of 

9 leaves. 

99 

II 

99 

• » 

7 „ 

99 

III 

t> 

1* 

$ » 

5* 

IY 

99 

/ 

1 „ . 

99 

V 

99 

I 

»* 

•8 „ 

» 

VI 

99 

** 

5 . „ 

99 

YII 

99 

» 

r „• 

99 

VIII 

' * 

5* 

8 . „ 

99 

IX 

99 

M 

2f> „ 


Nine Parts consisting of 76 leaves. • 

All the nino manuscripts are written on paper. Their paper is of 
differing qualities. In the main there are two kinds: ono kind is thick, 
soft, flexible and white; it is so soft iudeed, that its surface is apt to 
fret, and thus to injure the writing. The other kind is thin, hard and 
stiff, and of a more or loss brownish colour. No. IX (Contral Asian) 
lias the softest and whitest texture^ Also soft, but less whito is the 
paper of Nos. 1 and 2 (Indian) and Nos. 6 and 7 (Contral Asian). 
Hardor and darker is the paper of Nos. 3 and 4 (Indian) and No. 5 
(Central Asian). Distinctly hard and brown *is the paper of No. VIII 
(Central Asian). The manuscripts, written in Central Asian characters, 
therefore, are inscribed on paper of the greatest varioty, from tho 
whitest and softest to the stiffest and darkest. 

The paper, by appearanco and touch, appears to mo to bo of tho 
kind, commonly known as Nepalese, which is manufactured from several 
varieties of the Daphne plant. Dr. George King, the Director of tho 
Botanical Gardens, has been good enough to examino tho paper, and 
agrees with me that probably it is papei* “made of the fibres of Daphne 
papyracea , or of Edgcworthia Gardneri, which are still used as raw 
material for paper-making in the Him&layas.” The better description 
of paper is made of fibres of Edgcworthia Gardneri. A very full account 
of this so-called Nepalese paper, its material and manufacture, will be 
found in Dr. Watt’s Dictionary of Economic Products of India , Vol. Ill, 
p. 19, where also references to other sources of information are given. 

For the purpose of being inscribed this paper appears to* have been 
specially prepared with somo kind of sizing, probably made of white 
arsenic. On the leaves of some of the manuscripts this size forms a 
thick glazed coat on which the letters are traced. Occasionally this 
glazed coat has peeled off, in which case the letters which it bore have 
disappeared with it. This is particularly the case with Part'Y, and may 
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be seen on Plate II, fig. 1. In the case of Part IX, the coat, apparently 
under the influence of damp, has caused the leaves to stick together, 
and thus extensive damage has been done, as may be seen from figures 
3-5 on Plate III. • 

A very striking peculiarity of thc^ Weber Manuscripts is, that they 
are -written in two fluite distinct types of written characters. One of 
them—that in which Parts II, III and IV are written—is the #ell- 
known Indian character,of the North-Western Gupta variety, being the 
same type (though*a different sub-variety) as that used in the Bower 
MSS. This type of character is sufficiently well-known, and I need not 
say anything more about ft here. 

The other type of characters, used in Parts Y-IX, is what I may 
call the Central- Asian N&gari. It is a peculiar angular and slanting 
form of the Indian Nagari characters. On tho whole the several Parts 
exhibit these characters in a variety of handwritings, though the 
essential typo of the characters is the same. There is, however, a 
distinct variety, not merely of handwriting, but of type, noticcablo 
between the characters used in Parts V-VIII and in Part IX. The 
test letters are the dental th and dh { In Part IX their Bhapc is angular 
and squarish, th and CT dh, while in Parts V-VIII it is round, 9 th 
and 0 dh. (See Plate IY.) For the purpose of comparing those two 
varieties of the Central Asian N&gari, Parts VII and IX (Plate II, 
fig. 6 and Plate III, figs* 3-5) are the bost, because in their general style 
of handwriting they nlost nearly resemble one another. In the sequel, 
I shall refer to these two varieties as the round and the square varieties 
of the Central Asian N&gari. < 

I may here refer to a few other peculiarities of tho Central Asian 
alphabet. Firstly, the curious form of the super-scribed vowel e, with 
its curvo turned to the right. Secondly, the curious form of the letter 
m. I have observed this form, in a few nare cases, on gold coins of 
Samudra Gupta. It has, clearly, grown out of the angular Indo- 
Scythian form of m ; and its origination would fall in the early time 
of the Gupta period (Samudra Gupta 380-395 A.D.). The series of 
-changes would be these X, 2d, 23, 2d, all of these forms being represented 
on Gupta coins, and the last being the parent of the Central Asian form. 
Thirdly, the curious resemblance between the forms of fit and A n. 
They can only be distinguished by the fact, that the right-hand angle of n 
is moro decidedly acute-angled. Fourthly, the curious symbol of a double 
dot over letters,—in fact a double annsv&ra. It may be seen frequently 
in Mr. Oldenburg’s Kashgar manuscript. In the Weber Manuscripts, it 
occurs only in Part IX, which, as above remarked, is distinguished by 
being written in tho square variety of the Central Asian N&gari. It is. 
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however, not so much the mark of a particular variety of characters, as 
of a particular language, and its exact power I do not know. Part IX 
is not written in Sanskrit, nor have I mot with the double dot in any 
Sanskrit text, except once. On the smaller of the two wooden boards, 
three lines are inscribed in Central Asian characters. The board pro¬ 
bably belongs to the work contained in Pa^t VII, which treats of a Bud¬ 
dhistic charm, the lines are written in Sanskrit and run as follows :— 
\namo \— vidyddharasya—dakshine haste — tnani dhdrayitavyam—api cha 
\_purna-~\rdtr-6vavustena — suchi-sndtena — su-vastra-jdt'dvfitena sddhayivya 
[.]e siddhi II 

L J | 

The words in brackets are broken off and have been conjecturally 

supplied. The meaning is: “ Salutation to the Vidy&dhara Y Let tho 
jewel be placed in tho right hand ; then having fasted the whole night, 
washed clean, and put on fresh garments, success will be secured by 
me." 1 

Here there is the double anusvttra over the akshara vri of prdvritdna. 
But what it is there intended to signify, I ( do not know. In Part IX, it 
is occasionally found on Sanskrit words, thus niahchamshtham, which is a 
mis-spelling for mahjishfhd. Here ij; may possibly mark a modification 
in the sound of tho vowels ; but its real power is obscure. 

I add a table of the Central Asian alphabet, showing the forms of 
single as well as compound letters. See Plate IV. They aro nearly all 
excerpted from the leaves shown in my Plates I ‘to III. In this table aro 
also shown tho ancient numeral figures. They aro found in Beveral of 
tho manuscripts; viz., Parts I, II, IV, VI. 

The Central Asian N&gari has a curious resemblance to the so- 
called “ Wartu ” characters of the Tibetans. In this Journal, for 1888, 
Vol. LVII, will be found two plates (I and II) showing these “Wartu” 
characters. It belongs to a paper, published by B&bu S. C. Das, on the 
Sacred and Ornamental Characters of Tibet (ibid., p. 41). The resem¬ 
blance, however, is still more striking to certain characters, shown on 
Plate I, in the Asiatic Researches , Vol. XVI (for 1828), and there 
designated respectively as Khacheehee, Oramtsodee, Seendoohee, and 
Pookangkee. Tho plate seems to have been prepared by Mr. Hodgsofl 
from “ a vast number of manuscripts, great and small fragments,” as 
specimens of “ Bhotiya ” (i. e., Tibetan) penmanship. 8 

1 Perhaps addhayishyate should be road for 8ddhayivya[.y, or sddhayitavy d md. 
With uvavueUna compare the PAli upavuttha. 

8 The letters on the Plate would seem to be intended for facsimiles, but the ac¬ 
curacy of tho oopy is. not above suspicion. There are certainly scfme obvious 
mistakes in the identification of tho letters j thuB tho third group (from tho left) in 
tho last line, is not p, ph, b, bh, m, but t, th, d, dh, n. Again the third -fetter in the 
third line is not pa, but pd. 
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The Tibetan tradition with regard to the “ Wartu ” characters is 
rather uncertain. In the paper, above referred to, B&bu S. C. Das says, 
that tho “ Wartu characters were introduced into Tibet by Sambho$a 
(or Thon-mi, the son of Ana) from Magadha in North-Eastern India, 
about 630-650 A. D. Sipce then he # has been re-examiuing the tradi¬ 
tions of Tibet on this point, akd he now informs me that the “ Wartu ” 
characters were rather introduced from the North-Western extremity 
of India, namely from .Kashmir, called in Tibetan Kha-che. He has 
supplied me with the following passago from the Bu-ston Chos byuft 
(fl. 138): “ He (i. e., King Sron^ Tsan Gampo, 630 A. D.) ascended 
tho thi*one at the age of 1&. Ho brought the border chieftains under 
subjection^ He made presents to them, (and) read letters (sont by 
them). Boforo that (time) there was no written language in Tibet. 
He sont Thon-mi, son of Anu, with sixteen attendants to learn the 
letters. He learnt from Pandit Deva-vid Simha the S'abda Yidyi. He 
..designed 30 letters, adapting them to the Tibetan language. He based 
tho four fundamental vowels, called Mi, (i. o., i, e, o, u) on a. In form 
these letters (vowels and consonants) resembled the characters of Kha- 
cho. This was done at the fort oi Mara in Lhassa. Ho wrote eight 
grammatical works’on the orthography and syntax of the Tibetan 
Grammar.” Tho B&bu also informs me, that in later days the country 
of Liyul or Khoten wasi included in the genoral name of Khacho; and 
further that the letters •which were brought from India, through Nepal, 
wore the so-called Lantsha (see Plate YI1I in Journal, vol. LYII), 
introduced in tho reign of Tkisron Deu-tsan. 

Here the following points may bo noted: In the first place, the 
34 original letters of Tibet (i. e., 29 consonants and 5 vowels) elabo¬ 
rated by Sambhota, are shown on Plate 11(a) in B&bu S. Ch. Das’ 
paper. They are the so-called TJ-chan or “ headed ” characters. It 
will be noticed that among them “ the fou* fundamental vowels ” aro 
certainly adaptations of tho form of the vowel a. This, so far, bears 
out the tradition above quoted from the Bustan. But, for tho rest, 
tho letters show no particular resemblance to the “Wartu” or 
<l Khacho ” characters, any more than to any other Indian system of 
writing (e. g., tho Gupta or Lantsha.) Possibly this may bo put down 
to tho fact, that Sambliota may have modified the shapes of the letters 
he adopted; or it may be due to subsequent alterations, the table not 
showing the exact shape the letters received at tho hands of Sambho^a, 
but such as they assumed in the course of time. 

But, secondly, it is noteworthy that tho letter in Sambhofa’s 
alphabet shows the ancient tri-dentate shapo of that letter. In the 
table of “Wartu ” characters, on the other hand, that lettor shows its 
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modern (square) form. It is clear, therefore, that the “ Wartn ”• letters, 
from which Sambho$a copied his own, cannot have been precisely the 
same as those exhibited in Babu S. Ch. Das’ table. Now there is an 
unmistakable similarity of the letters shpwn in the fable of the Asiatic 
Besearches, on the one hand, with the Babu’s “ Wartn ” characters, and 

g a i 

on the other, with the Central Asian characters in the Weber Manuscripts. 
In the table there is a series of Khacheehecf lectors, that is, clearly, letters 
of Khacke (Central Asia.) These, thereforo, should be the letters, from 
which Sambhota adapted his alphabet. And, ns a wmattcr of fact, it 
will be found that the letter y shows in that table its old tri-dontate form. 
But further, in that table the letter § appear^ in threo different forms: 
first, in the distinctly tri-dentate form (IT/) in the second lino, then in 
an intermediate bi-annulate form (jB7) in the third line, and lastly in 
the (practically) modern sqmire form in Jhe fourth line. The last of 
these three forms, the modern one, is never found in any portion of our 
manuscripts. The form in which it is usually occurs in them, is the in-^ 
termediato, bi-anuulato one. In the most ancient tri-dentate form it 
only occurs, optionally, in Part V of tho Weber Manuscripts. With 
regard to the Tibetan alphabet, tho evidenco seems to point to this con¬ 
clusion, that Sambhota had before him a “ Khacke^’ alphabet, similar 
to those shown in the Plate of the Asiatic Besearches, but sufficiently 
ancient, to still show uniformly tho ancient tri-dentate form of the letter 
y, which, in its turn, explains the presence of,that ancient form in 
the current Tibetan alphabet. Tho characters he had before him may 
havo been something similar to those seen in Part V of the Webor 
Manuscripts. On the other hand, tho “ Wartu ” letters, shown in B&bu 
S. C. Das’ plate had for their prototype a somewhat later “ Khacho ” 
alphabet,—one which had already adopted the modern square form of 
the letter y. 

The whole of the Welder Manuscripts are written in the Sanskrit 
language, of moro or less grammatical purity, except Part IX. This is 
written in the square variety of the Central Asian Nagari, and in a 
language which to me is unintelligible. The strango ligatures that 
occur in it, such as Ikkh, tsts , yl, shsh , pts, bhb , nn, ys , etc., are foreign 
to Sanskrit or any Sanskritic language that I know of; yet undoubted 
Sanskrit words do occur numerously interspersed in the text. Such 
are asvakdnda and asvagandha, sirisha (Ski*. Hrlsha)-pushpa, •priyahgu, 
punarnava , mahehamshtham (Skr. manjishfhd ), sdrava (Skr. Mrivd), 
medha and mahdmedha (Skr. meda and mahdmeda), prapundarikha or 
prapuntankha (both spellings* occur for Skr. prapaundari\a ), ltafu- 
rohini, kdkori and kshtra-kdkori , devaddru, etc. It will be noticed that 
most of the names are not correctly spelled; unaspirates. "being ex- 
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changed with aspirates, sonants with surds, cerobrals with dentals, etc. 
But there can be no shadow of doubt as to the identity of the words. 
They are Sanskrit names of medicinal plants. I have not yet been able 
to givo to the subject any thorough examination, but I suspect that we 
have in Part IX a medical treatise written in some Mongolian (Tibetan) 
or Turki language, treating of^lndian medicine, and hence using Sanskrit 
medical terms. , «. 

The curious circumstance, however, with regard to this Part IX is 
that, both with reference to the characters (square variety) and the 
language, it clearly belongs to the same class of manuscripts as tho 
Kashgar MS., publishedSby Mr. Oldenburg. Of the latter manuscript 
I shall give some account at the end of this paper. 

On the age of the Weber MSS., I am not able to give such a 
definite opinion as on that of the Bower MSS., though I am not disposed 
to believe that any portion of it can be referred to a date later than tho 
7th century A. D. In the Indian portions of tho manuscript (Parts I 
to IY) no other than the old tri-dentatc form of y ever occurs. On this 
ground these portions should be of the same date as the Bower MSS., i. e., 
belong to the 5th century A. I). In some points they are even more 
antique than the Bower MSS. Thus the compound r, preceding another 
consonant, is uniformly written level with tho line of writing (never 
above it, like the vowel marks). The consonant p has also preserved a 
more ancient shape. 

The Central Asiali portions of the Weber Manuscripts show occasion¬ 
ally in Part V, the old tri-dentatc form VJ of y, and otherwiso through¬ 
out the intermediate bi-annulate form /27. No trace of the modern square 
form is seen anywhere. I call the bi-annulate form “ intermediate,” not 
becauBO it presents a stago of development intermediate between the old 
tri-dentate and tho modern squai’O forms, but simply because it is clearly 
a “cm’rent” form grown out of ’the older tri-dentate. It seoms to mo 
doubtful whether it was ever superseded by the later Indian “ current ” 
square form. On the other hand, it is so easily formed out of the 
older tri-dentate form, that it may have been and probably was nearly 
contemporaneous with it. I am disposed to boliove, that tho Gupta ya 
(the old tri-dontate form) as it was carried from Kashmir into the more 
northex*n and north-eastern parts (Kashgar, Yarkand, Khoten) of 
Central Asia, assumed and always retained the bi-annulate fonn, while 
in the moro south-eastern parts (Western Tibet) it retained at first its 
tri-dentate form and was afterwards gradually changed into the modern 
(Indian) square form. When Sambhota went to “ Khache ” (Central 
Asia, i, e. Kashmir, Liyul, Khotan) to bring thence the letters in 630-650 
A D., he evidently found tho tri-deutate form in use in the particular 
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jDart of the country which he visited. Towards tho end of the 7th century 
and early in the 8th, Central Asia was overrun by the Muhammadan 
armies of the Khalifat, and this put an end to the Sanskrit culture of 
those rogions. Hence our Central Asian manuscripts which still show 
evidences of a distinct Sanskrit^ culture catpiot well bo placed aftor 
4fchat date. f . * 

J now proceed to describe the several* parts of tho Weber MSS. 
in detail:— 

Part I. (Sco Plato I, fig. 1.) There aro* ninedeayee, mutilated on 
the right-hand side. They measure 7| by 2f inches, and have eight lines 
to the pago, excepting the obverse*of tho blth leaf, which has 9 lines. 
The leaves aro consecutively numbered, from 7 to 15, in the old stylo of 
figures. The first six leaves and those after the fifteenth are wanting. 
Tho obverse of the 15th leaf is shown«in Plate I, fig. 1. Tho number 
15 (i. e., tho figure for 10, and below it tho figure for 5) is seen on tho 
left-hand margin. The page reads as follows:— # 


l, Jwfoy refapf qroTTfoOTtaW tint** 

% fsrw* TOJTOFST Ktraftfr'I'C 6 || * 


v l §. n 

4, * -'x ii x.f»r&T*rflpr iraradfifftf fgw- 

OC ( ) ; \ [ifHK 

5, Jw a* Xcqm tfrtir | ii nr- 

[nirgwii 

6, flrurofWft* os n trlnnT wr f%irnc fwr* 

7, angvtf$3- ii jsifonR*r to* f**rt irnmifm* 

8, to* nr 


In the following Rompi transliteration I have added, in straight 
brackets and italics, the missing portions, so/ar as it is possible to deduco 
them from the context and other parts of the manuscript. It will be 
seek that from 9 to 11 aksharas aro missing in each line, which would 
occupy nearly two inches’ of the leftfe The original size of the leaf, 
therefore, must have been 9| by 2f inches, that is, exactly the size of 
the larger of the two wooden boards. This ciroumstanco would seom to 
prove that the larger board was|pne of the two covers of this particular 
manuscript. • 

1, kshatram chatus-t&ram gaja-vikkrama-samsthitam paneha-chatvft- 

ri [m] 4a-muh urta-yogam ' madhu-laj 4h&ram Vaiiiya»daivata[w] 
M[au]dga[ldyan$-g6trem 19 II Abhi-] 

2, ji nakshatram tri-taram go-sirsha-samsthitam sapta-muhurta-ydgam 

J. i. 9 
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vAyu-kraksh-AhAram BrahmAyani-gotrena 20 || S^ra[m«o naksh - 
atram tri-tdram yu-] 

3, va-maddhya-samsthitam trim^a-muhCirta-yogam pukshi-mams-AhA- 

ram Vikslinu-dAvatam Brahmavarnl-gotrena 21II It=i[md»i bho 
Pmhkarasdri sapta^ b 

4, pa&diima-dvAiikAni nakslfytrAni || DhanishthA nakshatram chatus- 

tAram ^akuna-samsthitAm trimifo-muhArta-yogam [ .. -ahdram 
Vdsava-dai -] 

15 vatam KatyAyani-gotrena 22 ll S'atabhiBha nakshatram eka-tAram 
tilaka-samsthitam t panchatjasa-muhfti'ta- [yogani . . . -ahdram 

Varujia-} 

6, daivatAm TAndAyani-gotrona 23 || Pftrva-bhadrapadA nakshatram 

dvi-tAram patAkA-samsthitam tri msa-m [«] b [urta-yugam . . . . - 
dhdram ] 

7, Jibhivyiddhi-(1 aivatam JAtukarni-gotrena 24 II Uttamra-bhadrapadA 

nakshatram dvi-tAram patakA-samsthita[m pahcha-chatvarimsa- 
muMrta-ydgam ] 

8, go-mAms-AkAram Aryam-Akalpa-daivatam HiranyAyanl-gotrena 25 ll 

Eevatl nakshatram oka [-tdrmi . . -samsthitam trimsa-muhiirta -] 

' Fifteenth Leaf: Reverse. 

1, yogam gnda-kamsdr-bhojanam 3 Pushya-daivatam BhArgavAn-go- 

trtma 2GII A^vjni nakshatram tri-tara[m . . - sanisthitam tririwa- 
muh n rta-y tig am ya-~\ 

2, kriu-mAmsa-bhojanam Gandharva-daivatam AsvAyani-gotr&na 27 K 

Bharani nakshatram tri-tAram bhaga-sam[s^/u£ttm trimda-mu- 
htirta-yogam ] 

3, tandul-AhAram Yama-daivatam (arthavam) 4 BliArgavl-gotrcna 28 ll 

lt=imAni bho PushkarasArin=sapt=6ttai , a-dv[dr^tt>ii nakshatrdni \\ 
Ity=eshdm ] * * 

4, bho PushkarasArin ashtA-vim&ttinAm nakshatrAnAm katamAni nak- 

shatrAui paficha-chatvArim^a-muM[r<d»i shat tad-yathd Rohini 
Punarva-] 

5, snh uttarA Phalgnn! Visakh A uttar=£shAdl)A uttarA BhadrapadA — 

paiicha naksliatrugi pahcha[dasa- muhitrtdni tad=yathd Ardrd ] 

6, A&eshA SvAti JyesjhA S'atabhishA ckA Abhiji ashtan mnhurta 

£6sh'Agi trimsa-muhArtAni nakshatifaai purvardvdrikdndm] 

8 This was the original reading j by the interlinear insertion of th% akshara M 
it is now oh^nged to guda-kams-dh&ra-bh&janam. 

• * This word is inserted interlinearly, with a mark indicating the proper place 
where it should be read in the line. 
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7, nakshatrAyAm KirtikA pftrvam ASlAshA paichimA dakshinadv Arika- 

nAm nakshatrAnAm MaghA purvam VisAkhA paichi[m4 paJchi - 

ma-dvdrik&ndm na-~\ 

8, kshatrAyam AnurAdhA purvam S'ravnnah pa^cliimah uttara-dvArikA- 

nAm nakshatrAnAm Dhani|hthA pftrvam paschimA Bha[ro«t.... 

• • • •] / 

I may add tho remainder of the remarks on the nakshatras from 

the preceding leaves 13 and 14:— 


Thirteenth Leaf: Reverse. 

1, katamo Vats A BrAhma-eliArayal? ChhanfldgA kati ChhandogAnAm 

bhAdAh shat katamo tad=yathA godliu[.. . . . .] 

2 kapimjaleyA atyAsanam=iti kim-gotri mat a PArAAari—pathati bhavAn= 
nakshatra-vam4am=atha kim kathafpato me tachyathd Kritikd 1 ] 

3, Ruhitii 2 Mrigasirah 3 ArdrA 4 Pnnarvasnli 5 Pushyah 6 A$16shA 

7 MaghA 8 Purva-pha]gu[»i .9 Uttara-phalguni 10 llastah] 

4, 11 ChitrA 12 Svatih 13 A&khA (sic) 14 AnnrAdliA 15 JyAshthA 10 

Mulah 17 PurvAshadJhA [J9 Uktardsh&dhd 19 Ahliiji ] 

5, 2t) S'ravanah 21 Uhanishtha 22 S'atabhishA 23 Purva-bhadrapada 

24 UttarA-bbadrapadA 25 Re[ra/t 26 Asvini 27 Bhara-’] 

6, ni 28 ity=etany=ashtavirh4ati nakshattrAyi kati-tarAni kim-samsthA- 

nAni kati-muhurtani kim-gottrAni ki [m-bfyojandni fern-] 

7, daivatani—Kritika nakshatram shat-tAram kshura-samsthAnam 

trim^a-muhfirta-ydgam dadhi-AhAram Agni-daivatam=Agni [vd- 
dya-gdtrdna 1 II Rohi-] 

8, ni nakshatram pancha-taram 6akat-6ddhi-samstliAnam pancha-cha> 

tvArim6a-miihurta-y6gam vrisha-inatsya-bhojanam prajA[pafa'- 
daivatam .. . . -gotrdna 2 ll] 


Fourteenth Leaf: ^Obverse. 

1, Mriga&rasam nakshatram tri-tAram mriga-slrslia-samsthitam 

trixh^a-muhdrta-yogarh mriga-matsya-bhdjanam S6ma-d[ai]va- 
ta[m .... -gotrena 3 II Ardrd na-] 

2, kshatram eka-iAram tilaka-samsthitam panchadaSa-muhArta-yogam 

navanit-AhAram Rudra-daivatam HAritAyana-go[tr2raa 4 11 Punar- 
vasur=nakshatram ] 

3, dvi-taram patakA-samsthitam pancha-chatvArimSa-yognm sarpi- 

mayd-AhAram Aditya-daivatam Vaiish{ha-g6trc[na 5 ll Pushy6 
nakshatram tri~td -] 

4, ram vardhamAna-samsthitam trimsa-muh&rta-yogam lyadhv-AbA- 

ram Bjrihaspati-daivatam AlabanAyaYi-gotre[«a 6 ll Asleshu mk~ 
shairam pam-] . • 
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5, cha-'tiram akf^a-paUH-samsthitara panchadafSa-muliftrta-yogam 

raatsa-yak|*i-bh 6 janam sarpi-dai [rafam .... -gotrena 7 K J-] 

6 , t=lm&Tu bho Pushkaras&ri sapta pfirva-dv£rikifcni nakshatr&ni II 

Maghft nakshatram pancha-t&ram nadi-krarhja-Bamsthi[fo»fo 
trimsa-muhurta-yogpm . . -] # 

7, bliojanam Pifri-d5vatam\ Ping&yanl-gotrcna 8 II PArva-phalgnni 

nakshatram dvi-t&rom pat &k&- samstkitam [trirksa-mulmrta- 
ytlgam . . -dhdrarn] 

8 , Bhaga-daivafcaik Gotama-gotrena 9 II Uttar& phalgnnl nakshatram 

dvi-taram pataka-samsthitam pam cha-chatvarixh [ia-ww/iw^a- 
ydgam . . -dhdrarn] *• 


Fourteenth Leaf: Reverse. 

r « 

1, Arya-daivntam Kau&kl-gotrena 30 II Hasto nakshatram hasfcasam- 

sthitam pancha-tkram trim4a-muhurta-y6ga[m . . . -dhdrans . .. 
- dai -] 

2, vatam KAtykyani-gotrena 11 II Chitrd, nakshatram eka-t&ram tilaka- 

Bamsthitam trimia-mnhurta-yogam mudga-[bhdjanam . . . -claiva- 

*1 * 
tam . . -] * 

8 , ki-gdtr 6 na 12 II Sv&tir=nakshatram eka-taram tilaka-samsthitam 
pahchadasa-mnhpi*ta-y 6 gam phal-kh&ram [. . . -daivatam . . . -< 70 -] 

4, treiia 131| Vi&Uch& nakshatram dvi-t&ram vishana-samsthitam 

pancha-chatvarfm^a-muhurta-yogam ti [. . -dhdrarn . . . •daivatam'] 

5, Satkfitykyanl-gotrfina 14 II It=lmsini bho Pushkaras&rm=sapta nak- 

shatrkni dakshina-dvarik&ni || [Anurddhd nakshatram . . -td-] 

6 , ram ratna-spha<Jika-Bamsthitam trimsa-muhurta-yogam m&sha-sup- 

odana-bhojanam Mitra-daivatam Alamba[«%am gotrena 15 ll] 

7, Jyeshthk nakhshatram tri-t&ram yuva-maddliya-samsthitaih pancha- 

da^a-mnhurta-yogam s$.li-yav4h&raip Indra-devatam Diya .. - 
gotrfina 16 II [Mulo nakshatram cha-] 

8 , tus-t&ram gaja-vikkrama-samsthitam trimsa-muhurta-yogam nya- 

groclha-kaahfi,y-klikvam Apa-daivatam Darpa-katy&yant-Qjotreaa 
17 II Vurvdshddhd na-] 

9, kBhatram tri-taram pula . . .-saxhsthitam tpm4a-muhurta-yd [grow] 

mftla-phal-kh&ra^m] Nariti-dai vatam [ . . . -gotrena 18 ll JJttard• 
shdtfhd na -] 

It will be observed that the spelling and grammar is occasionally 
irregular. Thus we have a wrong quantity on fl. 136 7 trimsa for trimia 
and ibid, ^and fl. 15a* m&Mrta for muMrta, fl. 146 6 mStra for mitra, fl. 
156* chatvdrirhla and vtmsatindm t fl. 15a 4 (see plate)* dvdrikdni for dvdri- 


kdni; fi for?** in fl. 146® tfimsa for iriritsa, fl, 146 7 tritdram for tntdram ; 
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tr for ri on fl. 155 7 in ktrtikd for kritikd; d for ( on fl. 146® in sphadika. 
Want of sandhi: fl. 136? dadhi-dhdram for dadhydhdram. Blunder: 
fl. 15a 7 uttamra for uttara; fl. 15a 8 vikehnu for vishtm ; fl. 131 4 a.idkhii 
for vi&dkhd, though theso two forms may he synonyms; in the Abridged 
Petersburg Dictionary both forjns are givefl as synonyms of a certain 
plant. Similarly fl. 14a 6 sarpi ‘serpent/ for sarpa^ fl. 156 1 Bhdrgavdn 
for Bhdrgavd. Omission of final consonant *in fl. 14a 6 yak ft for yak fit, 
fl. 15a 8 (see plate) and fl. 15& 6 abhiji for abhijit. Anomalous construction 
in fl. 156® vied abhiji ashfau rnnhurta. I am not quite satisfied that I have 
read correctly the words kraksha fl. 15a 8 , Br.ahmdvarni fl. 15a 3 . In 
fl. 15a 8 (see plate) there is a curious symborabove sapta; and since on 
fl. 155® it is stated that Abhijit has eight (ashfa) muhurtas/ I believe 
that the symbol is the numeral figure 8 , intended as a correction. Tho 
s of sapta has not quite its proper shape; I bclievo the writer or 
re visor meant to alter sapta into ashfa, but seeing his faihtro in altering 
the shape of sa, he abandoned his intention and over-wroto tho figure 
8 . There are numerous traces to bo met with of a rovisor’s work; thus 
in fl. 15a 8 krakshdhdrdm tho ra was originally omitted and has been 
supplied interlinearly; similarly the syllable nt of katydyant in fl. 15a 6 . 
(See the Plate.) 

The portion extracted by me, may bo translated thus, observing 
tho proper sequence of the leaves :— 

(Leaf 13.) Who are they? They are tho V&tsas, Brahmachftrins 
and Chhandogas. How many arc the divisions of tho Chhandogas ? Six. 
Which are they ? They are as follows :—Those whoso food consists in 

(1) wheat, (2)., (3).. (4)., (5)., (6) francoline 

partridge. 6 To which gotra does their mother belong ? To Par&sara’s. 
Has your honour any (particular) reading of the list of Nakshatras ? 
Tell me! They are as follows:—1, Kritikd, 2, RGhini, 3, Mriga&ra, 
4, Ardra, 5, Punarvasu, Pushya, 7,« Ailesha, 8, Maghd, 9, Pflrva- 
phalgunl, 10, Uttara-phalgunl, 11, Hasta, 12, Chitr&, 13, Sv&ti, 14, 
As&khd (Vi&khS.), 15 Anur&dhA, 16, Jyeshtha, 17, Mflla, 18, F&rvash&<Jh&, 
19 Uttardshadlid, 20 Abhiji, 21, S'ravana, 22 Dhanishtha, 23, Batabhishd, 
24, Pftrvi Bhadrapadat, 25, Uttard Bhadrapadi, 26, Rdvati, 27, A4vini, 
28, Bharant. These twenty nakshatras—what are the numbers of their 
stare, what are their configurations, what ard the numbers of their 
muhftrtas, what are their gotras, what kinds of food may be taken under 
them, what are their daivatas ? 

The following part of the translation, I give in tabular form, for 
the sake of convenient reference. , 


6 Aty&sanam 1 take to be a mis-reading for ity Atamm (= atanum),• 
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Name. 


1 TCritild 

2 Rdhii>i 

8 MpgaSira 
4 ArdrA 


6 Pushy a 

7 AAlAshA 


the East. « 


i 

CQ 

Configura¬ 

tion. 

« 

eg 

1 

■s 

a 

Food. 

Daivata. 

GOtra. 

6 

razor • 

30 

cards* 

Agni 

AgnivAsya. 

5 

seat of a cart 


beef and fish 

PrajApati 

P 

8 

deer’s head 

30 

venison and fish 

Soma 

? 

1 

molo 

ft 

bntter 

Jtndra 

HAritAyana. 

2 

flag 

« 

45 

froth of boiling 
batter 

Aditya 

YaAishfha. 

3 

•vardhamAna 

30 

honey 

Vrihaspati 

Alabanfiyavf. 

5 

flag in the air 

16 

fish and liver 

• 

Sarpa 

P 


8 

MaghA 

6 

rivor-arbour 

30 

0 

Pdrva-phal- 

gunl 

2 

flag 

39 

10 

Uttora-phal- 

gunt 

2 

flag 

45 

11 

llasta 

5 

hand 

30 

12 

CliitrA 

1 

molo 

30 

18 

Svati 

1 

molo 

15 

14 

VisiAkhA 

2 

horn 

45 


Pitri 

Bhaga 


in the South. 


15 

AnurudhA 

? 

crystal* 

• 

30 

moss of mAslm- 
beans 

Mitra 

1G 

JyAshthA 

3 

waist* of a 
youth 

15 

rice and whoat 

Indra 

A 

17 

Mflla 

4 

elephant’s 

foot 

30 

infusion of Ficus 
Indica 

Apa 

18 

PftrvAshAdhA 

3 

P 

30 

roots and frnit 

Nariti 

19 

UttnrAshA- 

dhA 

4 

elephant’s 

foot 

45 

.honey and 

parohod grain 

Vaisya 

20 

Abhijit 

3 

cow’s head 

'8)7 

viiyu-kraksha (?) 

deest 

21 

S'ravana 

3 

waist of a 
youth 

30 

i 

bird’s flosh 

• 

Vishnu 


| PingAyant. 
GAtama. 

KauSiki, 

KAtyayant. 

? 

P 

SatkrityAyani. 


AlamhanCiyavi. 

Diya —« 

Darpa-katyA- 

yant. 

? 

MaudgalAyani. 

BrahmAyani. 

BralimAvarnf. 


the West. 


DhaniBhthA 

4 

bird (kite) 

30 

P 

i VAsava 

S'atabhishA 

1 

mole 

15 

P 

Varuna 

PfirvA Bha- 

2 

flag 

30 

P 

Abhivriddhi 

drapadA 
UttarA Bha* 
drapadA 
Bovati * 

2 

flag * 

45 

beef 

AxyamAkalpa 

ii 

P 

30 

consistent molas- 

Pushygi 

AAvint 

i 

3 

P 

80 

SOB 

liver and flesh 

Gandharva 

Bharant 

3 

pudendum 

30 

rice 

Yama 

1 «|| muliobro | | 1 . 1 

These, oh Puskkarasarin, are the seven nakshatras that 


KatyAyanf. 

TAndAyani. 


BhArgavAn. 

A£vayanl. 

Bhurgavi. 


in the North. 
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Of these twenty-eight nakshatras, oh PushkarasArin, how many 
nakshatras occnpy a period of 45 muhfirtas ? Six; they are these :— 
Rohini, Punarvasu, UttarA Phalguni, Vi&AkhA, UttarAshA<JhA, Uttar A 
BhadrapadA. Five nakshatras take up 15 mnhftrtas, namely ArdrA, 
AsleshA, SvAti, Jyesh$hA, SfatabhishA. Onc^ Abhijit, occupies eight 
muhurtas. The remainder are nakshatra# occupying 30 muhtirtas. Of 
the nakshatras, situated in the East, KyitikA is the first and A41AshA, 
the last (counting from East to West). Of the nakshatras, situated in 
the South, MaghA is the first, and Vis$AkhA, thd last. «Of the nakshatras, 
situated in the West, AnnrAdhA is the first, and S'ravana, the last. Of 
the nakshatras, situated in the North, DhAnishthA is the first, and 
Bharanl, the last. « 

This work is clearly an astronomical treatise of .a very ancient 
type. The most ancient astronomy of the Hindus was based on the 
lunar zodiac, comprising 27 (or afterwards 28) asterisms, the so-called 
nakshatras, the series of whieh commenced with KrittikA or the Pleiades, 
and ended with A4vinl and Bharani. This system obtained among 
them till the introduction of Greek iastronomy into India, about the 
middle of the 2nd century A. D. (the timo of Ptolemy). About that 
time the order of the nakshatra series, which was now no more in 
accordance with reality, was rectified, and the two last nakshatras were 
placed first, so that the series now commenced with A6vint (t. e., 
p and y in Aries). This new order is that found in all Indian astro¬ 
nomical works, subsequent to the Vcdic period. • 

Further: the older series, beginning with KrittikA, consisted origi¬ 
nally only of 27 nakshatras. It was, apparently, only in the later 
stage of the Vedic period of the Brahmanas and Sutras, that a 28th 
nakshatra was added; this was Abhijit, which was inserted as No. 20 in 
the original list. The first mention of Abhijit occurs in the Taittiriya 
BrAhmana, and it formed ^1 ready a parf^of the nakshatra scries in tho 
time of the grammarian PAnini. 6 Tho latter’s date is probably at tho 
end of the 3rd century B. C. Tho earliest mention of the 28 naksha¬ 
tras in China (introduced by the Buddhists) is in tho middle of 3rd 
century B. C. 7 

Accordingly we have roughly, as the termini a quo and ad quern 
for the composition of our treatise, the third century B. C. and tho 
second century A. D. This is about the period of the last stqge of the 
Vedic literature, viz., that of tho Sfitras. To this period, belong the two 
small astronomical treatises, the Nakshatra-kalpa and the S'Anti-kalpa, 

ft Soo Weber, Die Vedischen Nachrichten von den Naxatra, part If, pp, 279, 
307,325. 

7 See ibidem, part I, pp. 298, 800, 
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which are attachod to the Kaurika Sfitra of the Atharva Veda. 8 I have 
not been able to examine any copies of them, but a brief account of 
them has been given by Professor Weber in his Vedische Nachrichten von 
den Naxatra (pp. 390-393). From this account it appears that the state¬ 
ments, especially, in the Nakshatra-kalpa, show a curious resemblance to 
those in our manuscript. Thus the Nakshatra-kalpa, too, gives lists not 
only of the shape, tho divinity, the number of stars, and the duration 
of muhfirtas of every one of the 28 nakshatras, but also of their four¬ 
fold distribution into Eastern, Southern, Western and Northern, of 
their gotra (or race of llishi), and of the kind of food that may be taken 
undor them. The Naksb^tra-kalp*a adds some further particulars, cor¬ 
responding statements to which may have been in the lost portion of 
tho manuscript, or may possibly be found in that portion which I have 
not yet been able to examine. . 

A confirmation of the ago of the work may bo found in tho cir¬ 
cumstance, that tho information given in it is ascribed to Pushkarasarin. 
This renowned teacher is said to have boon a contemporary of Buddha. 
Ho is mentioned as a teacher in the PiAtis&khya Sutra; and is also cited 
in the V&rttikas to Panini by Katyayana, their author. 9 

On the whole,* therefore, and subject to the result of an examina¬ 
tion of tho whole manuscript, for which I have not yet been able to 
find time, I have come to the conclusion that this part of the Weber 
Manuscripts contains a,hitherto unknown work belonging to the last 
stage of tho Vedic period of Sanscrit literature. 

I will, howevor, here add a few curious particulars that I have 
noticed in my cursory comparison of the manuscript with Prof. Weber’s 
account of the Nakshatra-kalpa and similar works. Tho list of gotras 
differs ontircly; the only coincidence is in the gotra of KrittikA Most 
of tho daivatas agree; the most striking difference is in the case of the 
27th nakshatra (A^vini), for whom oui* manuscript gives Gandharva as 
the daivata, while the Nakshatra-kalpa, in common with all other known 
works, gives the two Aivins. Other differences may be mere blunders, 
thus Vaishya in No. II and Pushya in No. 26, for Vrive and Pushan 
respectively. Napti in No. 18 may bo a local variety of Nirriti. Curious 
are also, in our manuscript, Abhivfiddhi and Aryamakalpa in Nos. 24 and 
25, for Ahirbudhnya and Aja-ekapad respectively. Tho transposition 
of Apa in^No. 17, and of Napti in No. 18, may be an accidental mistake 
for Nariti in No. 17 and Apa in No. 18. In the case of No. 20 (Abliijit) 
our manuscript gives no daivata at all, the usually given daivata 


being Brahman ; bat this, too, may be an accidental omission. 


8 Soc Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 163. 

9 See Weber’s History of Indian Literature, pp. 102, 285. 
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As to the number of stars, composing the several nakshatras, our 
manuscript differs in nine eases from the Nakshatra-kalpa; viz., in Nos. 
2, 7, 8, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 27. Curiously enough infivo ont of these nino 
cases (viz., Nos. 2, 7, 8, 1G, 20) our manuscript agrees with Brahma¬ 
gupta’s statements. , 

With regard to fhe duration of the rftuhurtas, <\ur manuscript has 
two curious differences. Firstly, it enumerates only live nakshatras of a 
duration of 15 muhurtas, while the usual number in the Nakshatra-kalpa 
and other works is six. These woi’ks add Bharanl '(No. 28), to which 
in our manuscript a duration of 30 muhurtas is given. Secondly, our 
manuscript gives to No. 20 (Abhijit) a duration of 8 muhurtas, against 
the usual one of out 1 muhurta. The whole list of durations stands thus; 


Weber MS. 

6 nakshatras of 45 muhurtas. 
16 „ of 30 

5 „ of 15 „ 

1 „ of 8 „ 


Nakshatra-kalpa, etc. 
6 naksh. of 45 inuh. 
15 „ „ 30 „ 

<5 „ „ 15 „ 

1 » »» 1 »i 


I now proceed to Part 11 of tlie^Weber Manuscripts. See Plate 1, 
fig. 2. It consists of seven leaves, unfortunately mutilated on the left- 
hand side, which would have shown the numbers of the leaves. Their 
size is 6x2^ inches. Four leaves have 0 lines each to the page ; the 
three others, only 6 lines. This may possibly show, that the two sets 
belong to two different manuscripts, but T ha Vo not yet been able to 
examine them more closely. The characters aro again a variety of the 
North Western Gupta. 

The page (obverse of the leaf), figured on Plato T, reads as follows. 
The paper is very soft, and some portions being rather fretted, az*o very 
difficult to read. 

h . m fsrr wft OC vi ftpfr 

fwsufa 4 fiw wnprrain 

2, . . . . furore fir* g • OC t ^ ?»rf 

3, . . . . TOur • ^ 

w • OCg 

4 > . . . . TOwf* qifa ar^iTt^r iMW* wr*«n Wflrwu 

_ ( ) • o4 

5 . . * fa famT arei apqwft <q9f)trr 

TOiftnrr • «i*t «rf£ 


J. i. 3 
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4 * 

6, . srwt • ocju m swr 

irreifa^ w 

7, . , . *r*rr • OCfg *wfamT • 

8, . . , fKrotjsrr ssftRT* wTfnrrf^V t fafw fairer 

. • OCR) ^ns^r ^wr 

9, . .. fsrsr ^YTHtn • rp^t % fp^ ^ ^ <m\ • CKJ *rrc*ft 


It may be noticed (see the Plate) that tho interpunctuation is 
indicated by a dot, or occasionally two dots. The numerals are, again, 
of the ancient style. In tho following Roman transliteration 1 have 
supplied, in brackets and italic type, the missing portions. Here the 
metre and context has been a guide, though to some extent, of course, 
the restorations are conjectural. It will be seen from these that, as a 
rule, the space of fpur aksharas -or £ of an inch is lost, e., that the 
original length of the leaf must havo been 6f inches. The work is 
written in the 61oka metre. 


1 , 

2 , 

3, 

4, 

5, 

6 , 
7, 


. .tA hy=aham [|] 

tasya tad=bachanam ssrntvA Rudrd vaohanam=abravit || 10 
Aham Sivo Vhal-akshi tvarii S'iva nama namatah [i] 
\_Kdma-dcva-1 vin A*ay a Daksha-nasaya tishtha tu II 11 


Ye cha tbam pujayisbanti kirtayishyanti ye narAh [l] 
pradasyasi varam tebhyo ya 


. . . . vas=tatlia II 12 


Bali-dhupa-pradAnena,pushpa-dip-Aipilepanaih [i] 

bhaktya cha prayata martya tesham tvam bhava-kAma-da || 13 

. . . . pray akshy Ami yani guhyAui te S'ive I 

Ah r it A yais=tvam=Agamya bhavishyasi vara-pradA || 14 

Yojananam 

[sa7ia]sre ’pi sthita srutva gamishyasi I 6m [i] 
jaya jayanti vi-jayA amogha aparAjitA I 
jq,vA jambfi- 

[nada-prabhd] jambhan! ripu-nAlahi H 15 
Sahasra-kirana bliadrA pumgaya brahma-charinl I 
njAyA mAyAvinl sadyA kambu-gri • 

[vd mAtf]-AnanA K 16 

Stekti-karpi mahA-nAgA ajeyA aparAjitA I 
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* • 

4akti-karn=agni-damshtr414 10 vetadi veda-nirmitat || u 17 • 

8 , . . .4 dirgha-lamguhi huhukkft jata-h&rini I 
vhldliika vijaya dhanyst asi-lom& vrik-odarl 1 18 
Dhalan<Jhal& sarpa-na 

9, [thd 9 dirgha~]-]ihxfy m ah A gal a I 
turukt cha tarudl cha balfiki eha si\% tatlia R 19 
Aranyi cha srig&ll cha hhaira\A bhima-darsan& | 11 

This may bo translated thus:— 

(10) Hearing his (her) words, Rndra spoke as follows : (11) I am 
S'iva, oh large-eyed-onc! Thou shalt bo called. S'ivft after my name; 
and thou shalt be the cause of K&madeva’s* destruction and Daksha’s 
death. (12) Those men that shall worship and extol thee, to .them thou 
shalt grant gifts, as well as to them that .... (13). Those mortals 
that show their faith and devotion to thee by offering of sacrifices and 
incense, by flowers, lights and anointings, to them thou shalt be the 
bohtower of their worldly desires. (14) T will announce to thee, oh 
S'iv&, all the secret things concerning thee ! By whomsoever thou art 
called upon, to him thou shalt comb and bestow on him gifts. (]f>) 
Even if thou art at a distaneo of a thousand yojanas, yet thou shalt 
hear and go to him. Om! Thou art victorious, conquering, triumphant, 
unerring, unsurpassable, swift, brilliant as gold, crushing, destroying 
(thy) enemies, (1G) thousand-rayed (like the, sun), good, spouse of 
the Puiigava (bull-like man), holy, illusory, creating illusions, ever-new, 
shell-necked, red-moutlied, (1?) oyster-shell-eared, a great N&ga, in¬ 
vincible, unsurpassable, strong-eared, fiery-toothed, a Vet&<)i (goblin), 
set up by the Vedas, (18) spouse of him with the long lihga, a roarer, 
ravi slier of new-born babes, transfixer, .conqueror, enrich or, with sword¬ 
like hair and wolf-like belly, (19) JJhalandhald (?), mistress of serpents, 
long-tongued, large-throated, Inrtild (swift?), iarudi (young?), baluki 
(strong ?) as well as lucky, wild, jaekai-like, awe-inspiring, of fearful 
aspect. 

I add the Roman transliteration of the reverse page. It is still 
more worn, and still more difficult to read:— 

1 , .bandha-moehani ll 20 

Bhagavatyai namas=tubhyam ehy=4ranye 3iv6 ihibhe | 
adushte bliaftini bhatto guhi 

• 

10 The text actually reads idkti-damshtr^Agni-learn-dgni-damshtruUl, with a 
stroke of cancellation drawn through the first damshMgni. For (dkti probably nultti 
should be read, though the epithet iulcti-karni is already mentioned in the preceding 
hemistich. 

11 The interpunctuatiou is here indicated by two dots placed one above tho 
other, like the viearga (:), instead of the single dot used everywhere else. 
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[No. 1, 


m 

2, r .... Hint || 21 

Ek-&kshara-rav6 dh&trG tri-ldka-gura-vatsale I 
saty a-vad in;y=ume chande visalye satru-n&sani H 22 
Bhaya-de dhana-d& 

3, . . . . kat.ij-vinasani | 
daityanam bala-hartarf mamsa-sonita-bliojani || 23 
Yapa-dhhpa-priye rodrl* kala-rak’i inaka-ravo | 
asi- 

4, [lome] . *. danti £ ill aid (?) ^ula-bliisliant R 24 
Pamcli-Syushye shad-adhikyc na 12 cb-asbtadasa-bbi fill ant | 
krishne gauri pradfpti 

5, . [r7m] . . . lamba-chuchukd II 25 

Mdgha-dundubh i nirghoshe sarva-vyadhi-pramuehani | 
sarva-vyasana-mdktari kali du-svapna- 

0, ... [il 2G] 

. . dhti sive ganri karadd Idhit-lkiane I 
prachande amrit-udgare 13 abhra-yaue mand-jave II 27 

7, .ye vriddhe matri-varga-prach&iini I 

sridakshmh-vapuh-pu,shtis=tvam siddhih kirtir=eva cha II 28 
Hri fcantih k&hti-rasa 

8, ■ .tu sadhani | 

yadi paiadbal»m,satyam visvd deva-balam yadi I 14 
nasayishyasi satjiunam=ay ur=vicy am dhanam . 

b, ' •. -t 

[dera-rujasya satyena purva-disi] yadi stbita II 30 
Pliarma-rajasya satyena daksliinasyam yadi stbita | l6 
Yarunasya 

This work appeal’s to be a stotra, or hymn, in honour of S'iva’s 
spouse, Parvati, after the monnor of the Puranas. Perhaps it may be 
possible, hereafter, to identify it with some work already known. 1 may 
mention that, in glancing over another page, I have noticed directions 
given as to the particular kinds of sacrifice which are to be offered (to 
Parvati ?) in the case of each of the four castes. The passage runs as 
follows:— 

Am&tye ghrita-homah kartavyah II Thahmand dadhi-ghrita-homah 
nama-gdtram sarveshatm grahyam II [Kshnfriyc] ghrita-madhu-hdmali II 
Yaisye dhanya-liomah II Sudrd matsya-homah || Sarva-vasikarane vaclA- 
hdtnah. 

18 Or for nachd. . 

13 Or porhaps CdblvlrS. The letters aro indistinct. 

1* Herthe number 29 is omitted in the text. 

16 Sec not’o 11 on page 51. 
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• i 

That is : In the case of a minister an oblation of clarified butter 
should be made; in the case of a Br&hman, an oblation of curds and 
clarified butter, (and) the name and gotra should bo mentioned in 
every case; in the case of a Kshatriya, ?m oblation of clarified butter 
and honey (should bo made) ; ig the caso of a Yaisya, an oblation of 
rice (or grain) ; in the case of a S'udra, an oblation of fish; (and) 
generally for the purposo of subjecting* any one to one’s power, an 
oblation of Yaelia (or the root of A corns calamus ). 

• 

Part III. See Plate I, fig, 3. There are six leaves ; four of them 
are mere fragments, but two are fairly complete; one of the latter has 
been figured. These two measure 6 % by 2| inches, with 6 lines to tlio 
page. The characters are a North Western Gupta variety. Tlio figured 
page reads as follows :— 

1, .w wf?r it 

2 , . . . ] 5 ^—'gftr wfaf*r— 

3, , . . sffwr 

4, . . . % gpsj H w^rf?r— ii m 

c, . . Tfe Tff—Tfi Tfe ifg— 

6 , . th ^rrcrsrrsr qfrsrei— 

Roman Transliteration. 

1 , .mena dkovitavyd I svastho bhavati II namo Yidyu- 

jihva- 

2 , [mdtamga-rdjasya'] yuju ynju I yuji yuji | m&lini | vimanani l amu- 

kam nri- 

3, [jpa-htZra]mayl pratima karttavyd j sa pratimd sai’shava-tailena 

makshayitavyd 

4, ... agni juhya II asuko j varito bhavati II mochitu-kdmoua I tad= 

yatbd 

5, . . itti itti I itti itti itti I kshamasi I raakshasi I ka^aka-pali 16 1 

6 , [fca]takarii preshami I imam p arvata-raj an am ravatu kush^ha- 

' himgu parijapya | 

The reverse page runs as follows :— 

1 , . . m=pitavyo moksho bhavati || namo Vidyu-jihva-mdtatnga- 

rdjasya | tad=yatha I kulima- 

2 , [li kuliriid^li i kulimdli I kulimdli I svaha II sulbasya pratima kar- 

tavyd > taila-ghrite- 


Or, perhaps, only kaja-pali. The second ka is half deleted. 
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3, = dmtika-nri'jpmja. n&mena b6 dahyati—1| mochitu-k&m&na I 


gandh- 6 dakam=parijapya | i- 

4.mocha I satasati i dliana-dhana svadi& II si pratimi 

sn&jfayita- 

5, [vya] .mah S'abarinamLprakhald prakhal^l prakhalo pra- 

. kflal 6 l viddlie 

6 , .grihya fiisehifcavyah II 


This appears to belong to some work on sorcery; and from tho 
fact that on the second leaf occurs the phrase sarva-siddhdndm pamch- 
dbhijndndm namah it wojild seer® to be a Buddhistic work. For the 
“five knowledges” are a well-known Buddhist term. The diction is 
a barbarous mixture of Sanskrit and Pali. The following is a tentative 
translation :—' 

“ (The image) should be washed with .... He will be well. Sa¬ 
lutation to the elephant king with the lightning-like tongue! Yuju.! 
Yuju! yuji! yuji! Oh Malini, oh Vimanani! Of such anclsuch a king 
lot an image of copper be made ! That image should bo rubbed with 

mustard oil, (and) having burned (it in) fire., such a one will be 

attacked with fever.. If it is wished to deliver him (from fever), the 
following ( charm should be used) : “Itti, it(i, mayost thou forgive, mayest 
thou wipe off; Oh Katakapali; I send an army; let him praise this 
mountain-king!” HaVing uttered a spel L over kushtha and asafootida, 
(this remedy) should b*c drunk; ( then ) thcro will be deliverance. Salu¬ 
tation to the elepliant-king with the lightning-like tongue! ( Then to 

be said ) as follows: “ Hail to her who bears a chaplet of kuli (Solatium 
Jacquinii ) ”! An image of copper should be made; (this should bo 
rubbed) with oil and clarified butter (and heated) in such a king’s 
name ; (then) he will burn (with fever). If it is wished to deliver (him), 

a spell should be said over fragrant water: “ itti, itti.deliver 

him, oh Satasati, Dliana-dhana, hail!” Tlfat image should be bathed 


(with the fragrant water) .(worst) of the S'abaras ! oh wicked one ! 

oh pierced one!.*. Having taken (him), he should be 

warded off. 


Part IY. See Plate III, fig. 1. No more than the fragment which 
has been figured exists of this manuscript. It is, however, of vory 
considerable interest, as it presents a species of the North-Western 
Gupta character, which forms the link between that* and the Central 
Asian type of Nagari characters. For comparison the forms of the super¬ 
scribed vnwel e and of the consonants,;, t, n may be especially noticed. 

Tho figured page reads as follows :— 

...... fNw wz .. 
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* 

2 , ^ wfrr vflurft wr»r . . . 

3, . . . c Trf^ w ^ ww w^fWannfir * ... . 

4, • . . . wraftw f ¥wt.* . 

5, • . . SJSF warftqfr 5 f** CK %. 

6 , .T wrowft fswfTO .....*... 

In the following transliteration, I have, as before, supplied missing 
portions, where it was possible, in brackets and italic type. The work 
is written in the 316ka metre, and it will be seen that about four or six 
aksharas are lost on each side, on th# assumption that the extant piece 
formed the middle of the leaf. Accordingly the whole leaf, in its 
original state, probably measured 7 inches, allowing a little for tho 
margins. 

1 , .... fafa'Jsaya-vichakshanah [i] 
asht4aga-samprapurn[d] na [d]v[i]r[a] . . 

.... [7 II] 

2 , .... k[d] bhavati hy-abhirupah su-sa[w-]sthitalj [ ] 
jati-smaro dharma-dan . . . 

3, ? . . yat&m 8 [ll] 
Dva-s-tri[m]^al-lakshanS,ny=evam=asiti>vyamja^ni cha [|] 

* * • ■ 

4, .... bhavaty=Aiigirasah katham.9 [H] 

Lakshanaihi sarv va-d [ a] nena ..... • 

5, 

duddhyato sama-chittcna bhavaty=Ahgiras 6 munih 10 [ll] 


Ho. 

6, • ■ ..i Cl] 

samagamo jinair=arityam.[11 ll] 


• Reverse:* 

1 , .d&nasya chcs(hitam [|] 

t[u]n4si. 

2 , ...[ 1211 ] 


[jS] mpitfi] m[<2m]=4=cha katham va syan=matim4m=^=cha vicha- 

. kshana[A|] 


3, . .... [a]rhasi 13 [b] 

A^afah smritimam hi sy&n=matim&ih=s==cha vicha [Jeshanah |] 
• « 

• t 

4 ... en4pi prajniy& dharma-dh&raka 14 [d] 

Akshapebhyah ka . . . . 
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5, ... gachchhati [|] 

kona pramatto bhavati bravihy=etan=mam=anaghah 1[5 ||] 

• • • 

6 , .[m^]rga-&lena gachcbhati [|] 


iSunyat&-bhavan-&bhy&sa-tapa , t .[16 ||] 

This may bo translated ihus :— 

(Angirasa is) pre-eminently clever, thoroughly full of the eight-fold 

(qualities). (7) He is handsotno, well-put-together, aremomberer 

of his former existences, an imparter of the Law (to others). 

( 8 ) The 32 attributes as well as the 80 marks., how does Angi¬ 

rasa possess them P (9) By his attributes, his imparting of all things, 

.. his equanimity he is purified,—is the Muni Angirasa. (10) 

.his intercourse is constant with the Jinas .... (11).his 

function is the imparting (of the Law).( 12 ) How is he thought- 

full and intelligent and clever.art thou able (to tell mo ?) (13) 

He is guileless, thoughtful, intelligent and clever, .... (full of) wisdom, 

versed in the Law. (14) From inopportune things.he goes 

(away); with reference to what he is indifferent and (yet remains) 
sinless,—that do thou tell me! (3,5) .... ho walks in the moral pre¬ 
cepts of the path (of holiness), . . . asceticism (and) the practice of 
meditation on SAnyatA' (or Nirvana). 

It is difficult to -judge from such a small fragment, what the sub¬ 
ject of the whole work may have been. That of the fragment itself 
is an eulogistic description of the Muni Angirasa. From the technical 
terms, occurring in the fragment, it seems clear that tho work is Bud¬ 
dhistic. 

«. 

Part V. See Plato II, fig. 1. There aro eight leaves, measuring 
8 | by 2 t 9 ¥ inches. They aro mutilated, however, on both sides. There 
aro five lines to every pagfc. The characters belong to the round 
variety of tho Central Asian Nagari. 

The figured page, being the reverse, reads as follows:— 


3,.^..^wrjr ll(t 

2,.srhp&r 1 . . 


3, . . . Q*pRf?r *r fa«rr *nfb «r «r if 

4, ... w *rd wraf *? . . 

5, . wfaw* **pwT*rrfi? ftr 

In Roman transliteration, as before 
1 , .. sha . . da 4ashyata puja .... 
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• • 

2, ..ddhy-arha- dap a parimuchchishyati | y&va etam=eva 

parimuchch [ishyati] 


3, [na] . . 6astra[w] kramati na vishA n=4gni n=Sii-visha na kak- 

khordda 17 na vaitila na 

4, .. [6a]lam karfiti atyattr% 18 pnrima-karma-vipAkfinai evam-uktfi 

BhagavAm m&tydrd-] , 

6, [jam] ya[A»Aa]-B6nipatim=av6chat | *eAdhu sAdhu MAijibhadra 

annjAnAmi mi 

t 

Tie obverse page has the following:— 

1, ...... manta varnavanta yala^vina 6* [H] 

MahA-bala-maha-k[d]ya va.[l] 

• • 

2 . na . manasA Buddham vandanti Gautama 7 [u] 

Kumbhakarno Nikumbha&=cha Siddharttham=aparAjitam [|] 
ma .' 

3, ... danto cha SahasrAksha4=cha Fingala [8] 

Kavilo Db armadirna&=cha Ugratfijo . . 

4, • • [I] 

. . tvam ^aranam yAnti su-p-prasannena cbctasA 9 [u] 
tad=yathA kadye-kodye 19 ... . 

17 This is the passage referred to in my paper “ The Third Instalment of the 
Bower MSS.” in the Indian Antiquary, Yol. XXI, p. 3*69, On another 4eaf of the 
same MS., the word occurs once more, but Bpelled k&kkhdfdda with a long d. I wish 
to take this opportunity to correct my reading of the word in tho Bower MS. It is 
there spelt kahkhvrda, with the jihvAmfiliya before kh, not kavkhfirda, as I first read 
it. I owe this correction to a suggestion of Dr. A. Stein, who informs me that in 
modern ST&radfi writing tho difference between a superscribed r and tho jihv&mfiliya 
is Tory small. Ho suggests that there may be a clerical error in the Bower MS. 
This, however, is not probable. The forms of the superscribed r and the jihvdmfiliya 
are widely different in the Bowbr MS., but on tlie other hand (as, for that matter, 
in SAradd also) there is a resemblance between the super-compounded v and the 
jihv&mOllya. Henoo I took the symbol to be that for v, while I should have recog* 
nized it as the symbol of the jihv&mfillya. Dr. Stein, further, informs me the 
word kakkhfirda occurs also in VII, 298 of the B&jatarangi^i, in the form khurkhufa, 
and that it is still used in modem Kashmiri in the form khwrikhdkhua. He suggests 
that it is rather these more modem forms that represent the proper spelling of the 
word, with reference to the correct placement of r (*.*«., karkMda, not kakhdrda). 
I do not agree with this; we have, in the Bower MSS. and the Weber MSS., the 
earliest (known) spellings of the word, compared with which the more modem spell- 
ings in the Bdjatarangini and in Kashmiri are more likely to be corruptions. 

l 8 Perhaps atypttra is an error for anyattra , and vipdki na may have to be 
separated. * 

The letter which 1 have read dy is doubtful. For a facsimile of it, see Plate 
IY of the alphabet. ' • * 

J. i. 4 
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5) »•«•••••• l.i.ii.i. &hft “* y&ttrft (4ibba-datt&) bbsi* 

gava. 

This may be translated as follows:— 

“ He will be delivered flbm.condign punishment; and so 

forth (as before down to) even^so he will be delivered . .. ., no weapon 
can hurt him, nor poison, nor fire, nor poisonons snake, nor Kakkhdrdda, 

nor Vait&la, nor.can have power over him here (in this world) 

through the natural o consequence of his deeds (done) in former exist¬ 
ences.” Having thus spoken, the Blessed one spoke to the Mah&r&ja, 
the General of the Yakshas (thus)^: “Verily, verily, oh M&nibhadra! I 
permit thee. 

The brilliant, the glorious (6), they of great strength, of great 

body.intently praise Buddha. Gautama, (7) Kumbhakarna, and 

Nikumbha (praise) the Siddhftrtha, the invincible, and . . . danta, 
Sahasr&ksha and Fingala, Kapila, Dharmadirna and Ugrateja. . . ., 
they seek thy protection with a woll-pleased mind, (9) (saying) as 
follows: “Kady&, kodye.” 

I do not think that much can be lost at the two sides. Lines 4 and 
5 of the reverse show this. On twt> other pages the mahdyahsha send- 
pati Mdnibhadra and four mahdrdja yalcshasendpati are spoken of, which 
shows how the lacuna should probably be filled up. The original size 
can also be calculated from the £ldkas on the obverse page. This page 
seems to^ive an enumeration of Mah4n&gas. Of the £16kas, those num¬ 
bered Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9 are preserved. The rest is in prose. The 
whole reminds one somewhat of the snake-charm in the Bower MSS., 
which I have published in the Indian Antiquary , vol. XXI, p. 349 ff. 
The full size of the leaf, in its original state, may have been about 
9j inches, inclusive of margins. Tho figured leaf is the best preserved; 
some of the others are in a scarcely legible state. But it seems clear 
from what remains that the work contained v a charm given by Buddha 
(Bhagav&n) to the Mah&yaksha M&nibhadra. 

Part VT. See Plate II, fig. 2. There are five leaves, measuring 7f 
by 2f inches, with 7 lines to the page. The leaves, though practically 
complete on the left side, are greatly mutilated on the right side, by 
nearly one-third. The'characters are another specimen of the round 
variety of »the Central Asian N&gari. 

The figured page is the reverse and reads as follows :— 

1, ..*W CT . . . 

2, . «r . to ^irof -3 

8, . .$•. 5 ** irr* S 
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4,, W%J O Wft KI«!3^ gwtW g* «T 

5, . : wnft Kr% *r froro ga «r 

0, f*nn KT«n»r; tot *m f*rcr*s ftar^wr* g£ xf&q . . 

7, iNrfmt ifatff £5- ftre«s|*nro?t .... 

In Roman transliteration I give the obverse‘page (not figured) 
first :— 


1 , 

2 , 

3 , 


5 , 

6 , 
?, 

1 . 

2 , 

3 , 

4 , 


. . • 40 [I] 

Vyap&ta-roga-maranam vipram sa[m] pariki [r] tyatfi | 

apriti4=ch=&bhishakta ...[.• . 4'1 II 

. ] 

tato ’yam kurjd&si puinSchall-patih [|] 
vapSrpushpa-nibham vastram mah&r&ja . . . [. 42 Ik 

.3 

jft,mbuka4=ch=eti tat-samam [|] 
lehako ’vyakta-vachand dhfirtas=tu . rtiva . [. 43 II 

.3 

vidhushiko matah [l] 

cbatur-bb4gas=tnriyam. sya jaghanyam ka{i [. . 44 II 

.3 


vikramena balena cba | 

uttamo yah sam&nGbhyab sa [..... . .*45 II 

’ * * * *3 m • 

. . . laukik&n&m tath=aiva cha [l] 
parinishthS,-vidhi-j no yah sa [. 46 K 

.3 

.ni . ka$ [l] 

shad-vamSo r&ja-yajnfc yas=tan-tn [. .47 H 

. ] . 


j Reverse (figured). 

.D3 

. ndhava vyitta vjitta cha sanniruktah [. . . . 48 || 

.3 

. . va . [l] 

rahasa samgat&m kal6 kartsnit&m kavayo* vidnfi 4 [.9 H 

.] 

. . m [I] 

[prajdatti purnsha-jn^fi=cha r&mam tAm=abhinirdi$6t 50 [i| 

.:.»3 

ftbhipSksh&m mahdtmanfi rija-putram kul-odgatal? 51 [H] 
Ya [.] 
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5, ' • & 03 

sapta prakfitayo yasya r&shtram cha nirapadravam 52 [»] 
na [. praU ] 

6, rtita^ [l] 

r&j&nah kara-d& yasya vi4a4=ch=^yijayl*kyital> 53 [ll] 

Ishtfya [. % . 

7, anitya-m&nTish&ih lok&ih=8=tTi samjatS 80 I 54 [ll] 

Nigha^da-nigama-prlm [.l] 

T 

• • • • I 

i 

The obverse of the next leaf continues as follows :— 

1, . . -ch-chhatram kshatriyair=Buddha-nirjitaih 55 [h] 

Eka-ch-chhatr&m mahim vyamkt6 [.I 

.'• * •] 

2, vanfid=upavanam smritam [50 ll] 

Padmini r5ju r&j Iva-chatra-pattavati smp[^ |] 

The remainder is almost illegible. 

The leaf that immediately precedes the foregoing two leaves, reads 
as follows:— 

e 

Obverse. 

1, .... shthai=chan<jla*sariijnitam 24 [n] 
Param6-shthl matalj 6resh$hab pr5 . priya . da [. .1 

2, ^Kjrtitam 25 [b] 

Pada-krich=oharmakara sy&t=tapitas=4ni vamd matah [l] 
lfivanyam=fihur==madhu [. 26 II 

.3 

3, . svasfi tu bhaginf maid | 
vfita-pitta-kaph-dtmano vy&dhayab [parikirtitdh 27 II 
.] 

4, . . ttd hy=npadravafr [|] 

ajno ve^ab samdkhydto xmttam pr6ritam=uch [yate 28 H 

.3 ' 

5, . . hfitab [l] 

talpam tu foyanam jneyam khatv=6ti.. thd vaku 2 [9 n 
.'.I] 

6, kildsam p&nduram jneyam dold pr5nkh=5ti samjnitab 30 [r] 

Barhimsi cha [.I 

.3 

SO This verse is blundered j four syllables are wanting. Perhaps read eamgayati. 
The final doable dot is not a visarga, but the mark of interpnnctuation. 
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7, . bhavanam=nichyat& I 31 [#] 4 

PradMnam 81 y u [d/w]m=dty=4h.ur=&y6dh.anam=iti [smritain | 
. 32 II] 

Reverse. 

1, . da . 6 dftsa-vrittayah sarandhra itj, samsmptah [|] 

ada.[. 33 \\ 

.3 

2, . tain vinirdi£4t [|] 
bnnd&rakas=tu vijn^yd yah simha-natav&m tarab [34 I) 


•] 

3, hanab pr&ta-r&ja sy&ch=chhushmi tu Maghavam matah 35 [D] 

• • c.» 

hum] 

4, bh[f]las=tu mat6 nakrah kurmo gftdh-anga uchyate | 36 [H] 

. ptsava [.I 

• •] 

5, . . pan&ma sysi. kfcrako bhritako matab 37 [ll] 

Utthyam praiasta[wtj vijfic [yam . t . . I 

. 3 

6, . proktd mallerab kSkaro matab 38 [|| ] 

Paro 'pat&nam martyam aa =abhidhy&[rt#]n& [. . . | 

. 3 

7, [samprac/ta]kfhat 61 39 [||] 

Yotrah sa kbaln vijfifiyo yab sutasy=4suto mata[A | 

.3 

This work is written in Slokas, rfrom which it is easy to calculate 
how many syllables are lost on the right hand side. The number varies 
from about 12 to 18. Those aksharas which are actually lost are in¬ 
dicated by dots enclosed‘within straight brackets; those, not thus 
enclosed, indicate illegible letters. On an average, ono-half (or 16 
aksharas in each line) is lost of each £ldka. The space required for these 
lost aksharas would be 3£ inches, allowing for a small margin on the 
right-hand side. Accordingly the total length of the original leaf must 
have been lOf inches. 

In the following I give the translation only of those passages which 
are complete, taking the proper sequence of the leaves:— 

(Yerse 25.) By parameshthin (he who stands foremost) is meant 
the best. (26) A pada-krit (foot-maker, shoe-maker) should be (under¬ 
stood to be) a Vorker in leather. By tapita is meant vomiting. (27) 

>1 Bead pradhanam. So in the Amara K&sha. , • 

S This pftda is short by one syllable. Perhaps read 'patdnakam. 
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By avast is meant a sister. All diseases (are said to be) due to air, or 
bile, or phlegm. (28) A disguise is called ajna (incognito). Something 
dispatched is said to be nutta. (29) Talpa should be known to be a 
bed. (30) Kildsa should be known to be a kind of jaundice. A swing 
is termed pretikhd. (32) A war the^r call pradhana; it is also known 
as dyddhana. (34) That chaVm which contains tho simha-nata (?, nata 
is Tabernomontana coronaria )* should be known to be the Vrinddraka 
(i. e., best of its kind). 28 (35) \Nri~\hana should be understood to be the 
king of the Pretasv By iushmin (i. e., powerful) is meant Maghav&n. 
(36) By knmbhila is meant a crocodile. The tortoise is said to be 
gdtfhdnga, (i. e., having hidden limbs). (37) By kdraka is meant a 
paid servant. (38) TJtthya should be known to be that which is ex¬ 
cellent. By malUra is meant squinting. (39) Excessive spasmodic con¬ 
traction is known by the name of martya (i. e., mortal). By ydtra , 
indeed, should be known that which is the means of distilling the 
Soma extract. (41) A death which is not preceded by any illness 
is praised as vipra (i. e., excellent). (42) A kunddHn is a keeper 
of harlots. A garment [fit to be worn by] a Mah&r&ja is one which re¬ 
sembles flowers and the omentum. (43) A Idhaka (licker, lisper) is one 
who does not speak plainly. (44) Turiya should be (understood to 
be) a quarter. (49) A mystory (plot?) harmonizing in time is what 
the poets know as kartenitd (lcritsnatd, or completeness). (52) Whose 
state possesses its seven constituent elements, and whose country is free 

of disturbance.• (53) To whom kings pay tribute, and whose 

people are never conquered. (56) An upavana (grove or small 

forest) takes its name from a forest (vand). (57) A lotus is known as 
riju or rdjiva or chatrapaftavati (pf. Skr. iatapatra). 

This clearly shows that the work is some Sanskrit vocabulary or 
«jeOgba.” Perhaps it may be possible, hereafter, to identify it with some 
one of the existing and known kdshas; or may turn out to be a new 
and hitherto unknown k6sha-work. It appears to contain a good number 
of new words. 

On the left-hand margin of the reverse of the last-copied leaf, 
opposite to the 3rd and 4th lines, there are faint traces left of the 
number 6. This, therefore, is the sixth leaf of the manuscript. As 
there are, on the average, 8 616kas on a page, or 16 on a leaf, there 
should her about 90 £lokas (allowing a blank page to commence with) 
on the six initial leaves of the work. As the 6th ledf, however, only 
brings us down to the middle of the 40th Sloka, it may be concluded, 
that the work was divided in chapters (adhydyas), and that the 40 

v 

83 This is puzzling. Perhas tarah is a clerical error for narah, and the meaning 
may be “ one who has subdued a lion is a VfindAraka" 
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fidkas, a portion of which has been preserved, belong to thd second 
chapter, while the first chapter must have contained about 30 ildkas. 
Perhaps when the remainder of the existing fragment has been read, 
this point may be more certainly known. I have at present only read 
and copied those leaves, on which I could discern any numbers. These 
show us the partial preservation of the /ollowing &okas: 24-40 and 
41-57 ; and this, consequently, proves that? the figured leaf is the seventh 
of the manuscript. 

The manuscript is rather carelessly written; thus we have vidhu - 
shiko for vidushikd on line 4 of the obyerso of the 7th leaf; and kurmS 
gUdhaAga for kflrmb gudhdnga on line 4 of tlie reverse of the 6th leaf, 
and other blunders. 

Part VII. See Plate II, fig. 3. This manuscript consists of 7 
leaves, measuring about 5 by 2f inches, but they are mutilated on the 
left-hand side. There are mostly six lines, to the page; a few leaves 
have 7 lines, but these may possibly turn out to belong to a different 
manuscript. The characters are again another specimen of the round 
variety of the Central Asian NAgari.« 

The figured page reads as follows:— 

I, wi , 

3 » ^ * 

3, Wi STW fawr *T *T wfbVT *T—* 

4, . . * * wi wfa 

5 , . . . 

6, .fa . 1 trfaararcfr ’tfta 

• In Rdman transliteration 

1» [.] • jna pAjitam [||] 

TathAgatam namasyAmi sambuddha-dvipad-Attamam [|] 

Bhaga 

2, [.] . . . m II 

UttilA, dalS, duttile, siddhir=astu svaha; y.ah ka [&=chid=Bhaga-] 

3, vatab 6r[d]vakab bhikshur=vA bhikshuui vA upAsako va upasikA 

vA, i- 

4, .. imam cha me hpda[i/a]m pArva-rAtram=apara-rAtram manasi 

karishyati 

5, .. [da]g[rf]Sna parimuchchishyati, dapd-Arha-prahArSpa pari- 

muchchishya- 

* i. p&ja; pa . i, A . -Arho 16ma- 


6} O'] 
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The reverse reads as follows* 

1, . [parimu] chchishyati, ime oha . bhadante bhaga- 

2, .ham=anubhavena sa s&gar-anta-prithivim=anuvicha- 

3, ..... tpald nard, kumbha-karpfi mah &-kumbha-karp&, M, kor!, 


k&> 

4, 16, pSlole, Stye, tay6, iksh6ri, kune kunikfi, ya$=cha mfi 

5, .. £ukla-paksliasya praflipadam=upfid&ya k|-ishpa-paksh6 vk sn&ta- 

6u- 

6, [chi'] .. . dhhrme samghe sa-gauravena, ayo-vihitam chittam 

. varjitena 4dl. 6 

The first passage (obverse, lines 1 and 2) is a £loka, which affords 
the means 1 of calculating the extent of the lost portion of the leaf. The 
dots, inclosed ^ within brackets, indicate the number of lost aksharas. 
They are ten or eleven, and would occupy the space of about 2\ inches. 
The full size of the original leaf, accordingly, must have been 7j by 2f 
inches. This would seem to show that the smaller of the two extant 
wooden boards belonged to this manuscript; and this conclusion is con¬ 
firmed by the fact that the board is inscribed with a line of writing 
in Central Asian N&gari (see ante p. 37). The leaf must have boen 
torn exactly in the place where the string-hole originally was situated. 

The remainder of the text is in prose. It seems to be another work 
giving the story of a 'Buddhist charm. From a remark, which I have 
noticed on another leaf,* it would appear that the charm was communi¬ 
cated by Buddha himself to the Mah&yaksha Sen&pati M&uibhadra, with 
reforonco to a son of the latter, called Purnaka. The subject of the 
work, therefore, is similar to that in the Vth Part, and it may possibly 
turn out to be another copy of thp same charm. 

The text above quoted may be thus translated• 

I salute the Tathagata, the best of enlightened men, the Blessed 

one.Ufctilo, dal<3, duttilfi! May it be*effective! SvSM! If any 

disciple of the Blessed-one, any male or female mendicant, or any male 
or female lay-devotee, keeps in mind this my heart in the former part 
and in the latter part of the night, he will be delivered from punish¬ 
ment, he will be delivered from any stroke of punishment; etc. 

On the reverse occur the names of some N&gas, e, g., Kumbhakarpa 
and Mah&-kumbhakar#a. 

• 

Part VIII. See Plate III, fig. 2. Of this manuscript only 4 leaves 
are preserved, measuring 5 x 2| inches, but mutilated on the right-hand 
side. They are inscribed with 7 lines to the page, of yhich the lowest 
(or the uppermost on the reverse) is almost wholly obliterated. The 
characters, are again a specimen of the round variety of the Central 
Asian N&gari, approaching rather more to the Indian Gupta type. 
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The figured page reads as follows: 

l. ...... . srRinwjfir n ^ifwifarat *zu 


2. fa?rwr f% ^cftngirFW ^rarfirero jnft *r * 

3* * gwfir 3%’f^ar ^afSmfr wfi* h wtpt ^nf% to 

4. wf h wuwtt; Q wwr wgTOt * 

5. vf *r f§- fHt «rref*w 

6. . fr # . . m TOcift fro *fonm*rr «r*r* s .*. . 

?. . . mr . wr. 

In Roman transliteration: 

1, .cKfinjena praty&gachchhamti II kapil&-jihv&m grill ya 

2, shitavyi hi pfira-mi4rit&y&h dova-pratim&ya dhfipo d&tavyo tato 

si a 

3, sa mumchati gurgulu-dkftpena prakriti-stho bhavati H uparu pu- 

* tAli chanda 

4, sv&ha II upach&rah krishrtd chaturdda&y&m tri-r&tr-oposhitena 

£vdta-pa , 

5, bh&m dandala-sutrena varti kriyate ataBi-tailena dipo jvalayita 

6, . jra stham . . tarn cha sarvva-r&tri vidy[d] parijap[t] tavyk 

tatah pra * 

7, . . tatbi. . n4.*. . . 

Reverse. 

1, . . Savi . paSyamti.ya.ya . . .. pam II. 

2, kili[fc]ilikasya jatu-k&rena 6ira-g6Iakam k&ray&t tatra tolakena 

3, ... rmadena limpitv4 tena golakena 4asy-6ttare ch=clihubhitavye 

dhaka 

4, . dvitiyah 6va bh&rd bhavati sarvajh. vashyati tatah prikpich 2 ^ 

* chhuddhe 

5, dam cha bhavati II tunda-kilikilikasy=4kshini gpihya plshayo 

srdnchate 

6, push[p]a-yogen=^njitena gavachyu-pi&cham paiyamti tdna cha 

purusha-virya 

7, .. trayam pis&cham hanati tapyasya kachehh&t=prasdvaka gfihya 

gam 

The text is too mntilated to admit of a satisfactory translation. 
What there is may be thus rendered:— 

He approaches with the powder.II Taking the tongue of a 

brown cow.the image of the d6va is to be fumigated with incense 

8* Tlve reading is uncertain; it may be prihfich or pfitfich or pfinjrichl 

J. i. 5 
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mixed “with pfira (a fragrant stuff) ; then that (image) .... he gets 
free (from" disease and) through the incense of guggulu (a fragrant 
gum resin) he becomes (restored) to good health. Above the figure .... 
sv&h& II The physioking (should be had recourse to) in the dark half 
of the month, on the fourteenth day, jay a person after he has fasted for 

three nights and (put on) white (raiment),.a wick should 

be made of the cord of a dand'ala (churning-stick ?), (and) a lamp lighted 

with linseed oil.and the spell should be repeated throughout 

the whole night. c Then ..they see.II With red lac he 

is to form a ball representing the head of Kilikilaka ( i . e., Siva) . ..; 

then having rubbed it with a tola of.. with that ball in 

sifted fine grain.; the process is repeated once more; every 

thing is brought in one’s power; then in a thoroughly cleaned,.. 

and it becomes .... II Taking the eyes of ( tunda ) Kilikilaka, he should 
grind (them), he ladles.; with.anointed with the prepara¬ 
tion of flowers.they can see a pis&cha at a distance of a gavdchyti 

(gavyUti?, or perhaps the name of apiS&cha); and "with that power of 
man ...... he can kill three .... pi^chas; (then) taking a bag from 

the side of the person that does ppnance. 

From the above extract it would appear that the work treats of 
medical charms. It is"written in the now well-known species of “ mixed ” 
Sanskrit, anciently ihe prevailing literary language in North Western 
India and the countries beyond. 

Part IX. See Plate III, fig. 3, 4, 5. This manuscript consists 
of 25 leaves. Some of them show a numbering on the left hand margin 
in very fine and minute figures.. Thus, of the three figured leaves, fig. 3 
shows the number 30, fig. 4, the number 33, and fig. 5, the number 36. 
This circumstance proves that tho manuscript is not completely extant, 
though from the fact that one of the extant leaves is only inscribed on 
one side, it may be concluded that the manuscript is complete at the 
end, and that some (10 or 12) of tho initial leaves are wanting. Un¬ 
fortunately the last leaf is too damaged to be read. 

The leaves are mutilated at the lower corners, but sufficient is 
extant to show their full size. It is 5^ by 2| inches. Each leaf has 
six lines. Unfortun&tely, the writing is extensively obliterated, owing 
to the circumstance that the thick arsenical coating of the leaves, on 
which the letters woro written, has been greatly damaged, apparently, 
by damp. In many cases the leaves firmly adhered to one another, and 
on separating thorn, tho coating, together with the letters which it bore, 
came off. On the original leaves, portions of the obliterated letters, are 
still sufficiently visible to permit of their being occasionally identified j 
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bat on the photographed facsimiles, they can hardly be seen. Eren the 
undamaged portions have not come out as clearly pn the. facsimiles 
as one would wish. Of course, my transcriptions, given below, are 
prepared from the originals. As a rule, the top-most and the two lowest 
lines are, practically, destroyed; ajid the three middle lines alone, are, 
more or less, fully legible. As I have already observed 4 (ante, p. 39), the 
writing is in the square variety of the Central Asian N&gari characters, 
but, with certain exceptions (see below), in a Non-Sanskritic language. 
In the transliterations into Roman, I have observed the, following 
method:— 

1, Aksharas, entirely lost, are indicated by dots enclosed within 

straight brackets.’ 

2, Aksharas, extant but entirely illegible, are indicated by dots. 

3, Aksharas, extant, but only doubtfully legible, are written in 

• italics. 

4y Aksharas, lost or partially extant, but oonjeoturally restored, are 
italics within straight brackets. * 

5, Aksharas, fully extant and clearly legible, but as to the identity 
of which I am not fully satisfied, are shown in Roman typo 
within round brackets. 

, I have printed every akshara separately ; but those which'make up 
a Sanskritic word, are joined by hyphens. # 

The figured leaves read as follows:— 

I. (Leaf 30. Pig. 3). 

1, . ,i . la . ji . . —. . pa . — (kh)i .... „ . . 

2, sa-ba-ra lo-tpi tyi-pha-(u) —.pra-pu-n<ja-ri-kha — m4-ncha- 

[shfha] — [pi] ssau . . — 

yam rA (pi) — spri-kha — (kh6) t6 ne — ta-ka-ru — po kMa . n 
30 hS(kh)iy6 • 

. . . shsh6 pa lyye ma lk(kh)6 rsa dha [Jcsha lie ] & ichi [so] t6 . la 

5, [..].. . 16 k6 A A s8 n6 dha lya pd rna [. . . .] 

6 , [.] 

II. (Leaf 33. Fig. 4). 

1, trau . . . strau — ha . la hd kyi trau —*. . . . hjka /ka . .sa 

2, ma 116 — ku nehl dha shsh6 pa lyy6 — (kh&) ktrau tta — ma 

lk(kh)6 yi dha ry& ka (kh)i trau tta 
-- 11a 6kem pft (kh)a rsa dha ksha lie —& 3ch6 s6 t6 dha . A ,i y6 p yh 
00 r g tsi tha sk6 dha (yi) p6 ka rts6 H . rk(kh)i . . . [. , f ] 

5, [. . .] — pi ssau yp6 ya yaih [hsM yS] . . . [. . .] 

e, r. • . .. 
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■ III. (Leaf 36. Fig. 6). 

1, * da .— . ha-ri-ipi — pi- • sa — pa-la — pra-pu-nta- 

2, ri-kh — su-kshmd-(u) — vi-ra-nkh — ni-lu-tp&- (u) — hfi-bd-ra 

— kd-le-ya-kh — pa-ri- 

vd-la-kha — va-ra-ng tva-chaft — mu-atha — ia-ra-ba — sd-la- 
36 . va-rni — 

pyi-ina-va-rnl — ji-va-fitl — dd-va-dd-ru — 4a . . ri . . . [. .] 
6, [..] .8 . pa ... kd .] 

6, [• • • •'.] 

The reverses of the figured t leaves do not yield sufficiently satis¬ 
factory readings to quote. But I add transcripts of two other leaves, 
both obverses and reverses,—of as much as is legible. 

IV. (Obverse.) 

1, [.•].. [.]. 

2 , [• •]. 

3, [.] . pi ssau Z/c(kh)a id k(ftft)am rka tha shshi ptsd 

4, . . lyyd—ma lk(kh)d rsa dha ksha lid a iu sa nd pa lie—ka . . 

5, [pra-pw-]nda-ri-kha—ka-tu-ka-ro-lii-ni—a-sva-kd-ndha—dd-va-dd- 

• ru—pi ssan . 

6, .... a-pa-wd-rga— Jco skhb .o .m rkd . .6 [sAsA]e skd ta..«— . . 

V. (Revorse.) 

« 

1, . Ikkhe rsa tr\ (kh)am . llye pa ki yi —pi Z%(kh)arsa ra nka tsi sau 

sTipa ka ya 

2, kd-ko-ri — kshi-ra-kd-ko-ri — pi-ta-ri — kshi-ra-pi-Za-n — smu fi 

ysd rna yam 

3, kshl yd—mi tstsa bh(b)a rka bhbha lid—kji Aka wna i/6 ttsa lau 

pd kd 

4, [pd] yd mu sai td.sa kd tso pra ka ra . ma 

5 , . . ka ra —yam (. . .].a . [..] 

6 , [■•]••• [.] 

VI. (Obverse.) 

1, kti lyt nka rya pi ssau ysd rna yam kshi yd—si ku wcha ga shshi 

yarn lyyd earn shpam 

2, rka bhbha lid—yd tsa trl (kh)am bha lid—(tu) mdm kd tsa sa lau 

* pd yd mu sai t& sa 

3, ka tsd ma lya (kka) tha skd dha (pi) ma yl’d rya n a-iva-ga- 

[ndha~\ m—[a-pa-] 

4, md-rga—ta-ka-ru — pra-pu-nta-ri-kha — ma-ncKa-shtha_ni-lu- 

[tpd-u —] 

5, (. m . .d [. » .} . tth — kd std— p6 
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VII. (Reverse.) 

1 , 

3, ha A ka 116 na kra md tea & in6 ya . . . IU . [. .] 

4, . . r6tth sa tk6 II &-(kk)a-(yi) d6- # va-d4-ru — 6a-rsfta-p4 — ku- 

an(ha 

6, kha — trai (kh)6 shshai mai ki sa t>h(b)a rka bha 116 — pla tk4 


♦ r6 tha £cha ke t6 — s6 lai ko 

6,.II 14 . . . . — ka . . . # . . . — pi . 


I cannot attempt to translate these extracts, both because they are 
too fragmentary, and because they are partially written in a language 
unintelligible to mo. I may notice, however, that they contain series of 
Sanskrit words alternating with series of Non-Sansmtic passages. The 
former series consist of Sanskrit names of medicinal plants or drugs, 
spelled, however, in a most extraordinary fashion. The following is a 
list of these words with their Sanskrit equivalents 


Citation. 

Name in Weber MS. 

< 

Sanskrit. 

No. I, line 2 

sa-ba-ra-16-tri 

S&bara-lodlira 

tri-pha-u 

triphala 


pra-pu-nda-ri-kha (cf. Nos. Ill, 
1, IV, 5, VI, 4) 

prapaundarika 


m6-ncha-sh(ha (cf. No. VI, 4) 

manjish$h4 

No. I, line 3 

sprx-klia 

sprikk4 


ta-ka-ru (also No. VI, 4) 

tagara 

No. Ill, line 1 

ha-ri-dri 

haridr4 

pra-pu-nta-ri-kh (cf. Nos. I, 2, 
IV, 5, VI, 4) * 

prapaundarika 

No. Ill, line 2 

su-kshme-u 

sftkshmaila 

vi-ra-hkh (cf. No. Ill, 3) 

var4nga 


ni-lu-tp4-» (also No. VI, «4) 

nilotpala 


hfi-be-ra 

hrivera 


ke-le-ya-kh 

k4liyaka 


pa-ri-ve-la-kha 

paripelaka 

No. Ill, line 3 

va-ra-hga 

var4nga 


tva-cham 

tvacha 


mu-stha 

musta 


ga-ra-ba 

£4riva (?) 


s4-la-va-rni 

£41iporn! . 

No. Ill, line 4 

pyi-gna-va-rni 

pji&riparnl 


ii-va-ntl 

jlvanti 


d6-va-d4-ru(also No. IV, 5, VII, 4) 

devad4ru 

No. IV, line 5 

’ pra-pu-nda-ri-kha (cf. Nos. I, 2, 
III, 1, VI, 4) 

prapaundarika 


ka-tu-ka-ro-hi-gi 

katuka-rohini 


a-$va-k4-ndha 

a^vagandh4 
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Citaions. 


No. IV, line 6 
No. Y, line 2 


No. VI, line 3 
No. VI, line 4 


No. VII, line 4 


Name in Weber MS. 


a-pa-m&-rga (also No. VI, 3 and 
below) 
kS-ko-rt 

kshl-ra-kS. k6-rl * 

pl-ta-ri (see below) 

kshl-ra-pi-^a-ri * 

a-4va-ga-ndbam (see No. IV, 5) 
prA-pu-nta-ri-kha (cf. Nos. I, 2, 
III, 1, IV, 5) 

ma-ncba-fch$ba (of. No. I, 2) 
4a-kka-yi 
6a-rsha-pa 
ku-shtha-kha 


Sanskrit. 


apAmS-rga 

nun 

kshira-kAkfill 
vi dS.fi 

kshtra-vidari 

a6vag«ndh& 

prapaun<Jarika 

manjishthS, 
garkarS, (?) 
sarsbapa 
kush{haka 


i 

On some other leaves I have found the following 

A . . • I A • 


a-mpyi-ta-pS-tt?i 
a-va-mS,-rga (see a-pa-ma-rga 
above, No. IV, 6) 
ka-ru-pa-sS.-ri _ 
kshi-ra-bi-dA-ri 

ta-ma-la-pa-tfi anti ta-ma-la-pa- 
dha-ri 
tri-phA-u 3 

pi-pp&-u 
pu-ta-*ia-k&-6i 
pu-na-rna-ba 
pfi-fi ka-ra-cham 

pri-ya-hku and pri-ya-hgu 

bi-<JS,-ri (see above, No. V, 2) 
bi-la-pa-tti 

bha-lla-ta-kha 

ma-ha-me-dha 

m6-dha 

16-tfi and 16-dyi and lo-tta-n 
^4-ri-ba 

Si-ri-sha-pu-shpa 
Sai-le-ya-kha 
sa-ria-ra-sha 


amyita-patra 36 

apS.mS.rga 

kS.lanusari 

kshlra-vidSri 

tamS.la-patra 

triphala 3 
pippala 
pfttanake^i 
punarnavS. 
bhyingaraja 
priyangu 
vidS.ll or vidS-rl 
vila-patra or vilva- 
patra ? 
bhallStaka 
maha-meda 
raed a 
lddhra 
S&riva 

girishapushpa 

iailSyaka 

sarja-rasa 

sthaunSyaka 

pi'ppd'U is very 


styd-ni-ya-kha 

The spelling of such words as tfi-phd-u, — ... . 

curious. The identity of the former is clearly established by the numeral 
figure 3 which I have found following the word in one place, and which 
is intended to explain its meaning “ %> three myrobalans. The liquid 
consonant l is apparently omitted, and the vowel attached by a side- 

86 Or perhaps for Skr. omrdta-patra, a bye-form of amla-patra, a kind of sorrel. 
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stroke to the preceding akshara. This side-stroke is also used with 
final consonants, when they have no inherent vowel; they are, then, 
attached to the preceding akshara by a side-stroke and written a little 
below the line,—a practice which is well-known in ancient Sanskrit 
writing, being used instead of the modern virdma. Thus in pra-pu-nta- 
rikh (No. Ill, 1) and pra-pu-nta-ri-kha (jfros. IV, 5 and VI, 4) we have 
an instance of the same consonant (hh) being written with and without 
the inherent ^owel (a).* 

Part IX of the Weber MSS. appears to me*to belong, both with 
regard to characters and language, to the same class of writings as the 
Kashgar manuscript, published by* Mr. Oldenburg. The latter, too, 
is not only written in what I have called the square vaajiety of the 
Central Asian Nagari, but it also shows occasional Sanskrit words in¬ 
terspersed in the text. Thus we have brdhmanam in the 5th line of the 
reverse (syllables 7-9), and again, on the obverse, mahdkarwi » (Skr. 
mahdkara , a name of Buddha) in the 1st line (syllables 14-17), 
vdjrentnkusha (Skr. vajrdhkusa) in the 4th line (syllables 10-13.', and 
brdhma in tho 5th line (syllables 8 and 9). More doubtful are the 
following: reverse, line 3, hhfingdrehku (bhrihgdrdhka?) and sdstrem 
(Jdstra ?), line 4 nirvdnam (nirvdnam) ; obverse, Kno 1, enku {anka,?), 
line 3, dstrthh (astro, ?), and further on kU4a» Quite certain is the occur¬ 
rence of numerals. In the obverse, 2nd line, 74 <m 4th lino 75 
CH»)i in the reverse, 1st line, 77 ('%'%), 3rd line, 78 cm 5th lino 
79 CJ3). This order shows, that the pages are wrongly placed in Mr. 
Oldenburg’s plate. The lower part is really tho obverse page of the 
leaf, and the upper part, the reverse. 

The following is my reading of the Kashgar MS., observing the 
proper sequence of the pages:— 


Obverse. 

• • 

1, pa . tsne kta shshfi e-nkn kh& jri a kau ta chchS—ma-hi-ka-rum 

she khai pfi pe nya chche p5 shpim nu—dha ryfc yJcne yme tts5 
&nd na shshe mi na n& gfl [. —.] 

2, shshe yai nu stmau shfia tkha lne shshe pi bu mb rtts5 mrl chne 

70+4 p6 ysi nna shshe tkhfi ylai nam kt& n5 stya lts5 3ai ttsa 
lk& shsh5 nchi nai 4ai rne 4chya sbsh5. —...] 

3, syi shshem &-strem na 0 ktd ttsa kha kh& rp6—*kl<Ma tma 

shshem* chem litoh tna sft rbm tspd nam kshe nchai — dha lskd 
shsh6 chau kh5 ma vi trem £a . shsh& fichai. [—.] 

4, tma. sa 70+5 nam kebyem y5 tkbem tsa yai nu vft-jrlm-Aku-sha 

rn5 nb — ylai nafu ktn5 kh& shsa ka p6 sta khro chche te lki 
nb — krem tp6 [.,] 
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5, ysha sta—kh6 smai klyau nka sta bri-hma Mai kh6 rtsyai po 6ai 

shshe — y& dha shsh6 nchai i lai na ktem po ylai nam kt6 ttsft 
shtsa pra lya shsha rkh.6 [.. ..—.] 

6, pe lai kt6 shsha ua khr6 tstsa na — kham rpd rraem skkha tma 

pain lsko shsha na rtau sna y&k6— bhai shsh6 tts6 kham ttr6 

& rsk6 rshem jk ... .*■[—.] 

1 '* Reverse. 

1, 66 kk n6 n6 rv& tshai — kh& ra sta ni6 ykh& rchla k!6 n6 tna kto 

pkM nmtsa ya mna rim ne . . la tma .70+7 k nm& la shine 
shBhan . shpi {. 0 . . . — . . .] 

2, p6 shsh6 kha stsyi stre nan sn pe nya chchc —tkham ttsa Me jafc 

sitfai yko rne shsha y k k6 kts6 £6 la lam shka sta rya po y66 
M6 shshan rtsa 66 ktsan na [. —.—] 

3, bh^i-rig &-r6-nku 86 6u 0 k6 sa-str6m i te mai tta rshshe 70 + 8 p6 

v£6m lit6 shshe tkhe bra mnam kte 6pa lmem snai m6 n&kh — 
yai tmn tha ktau tra [.—] 

4, n6 rmi tyi msh6 nchai khno lm6 no ktya kne sa sta r6m — ne-rvi- 

nam shshai k6 ttsa 6ai shshe dha rkau chai em shke tsts6m ta 
ttha shsh6 . pa khi kta [.— .. . .] 

5, 6pu kha ko ya khi spa bri-hma-nain 70 + 9 6 mpr6 tma shsha na 

. . tma 6tkh& raa kshi sta — klai namttb 6a ma 6kamtth ka rsa 
tsi. . khi. [. —.] 

6, . rn te pa . mi ga'ri — ga npe lai kt6 shshai kem tsa chain rki 

sta a sta ryai"— po pe 6ai shshe ka 116 yni shtsi^p6 lai . . nai— 
It will be noticed that a mark of interpunctuation occurs at 
regular intervals, i. e., after every 13th syllable; thus marking off 
sections of the text of 13 syllables each. Taking this as a basis of 
calculation, it will be found that the text between each pair of consecutive 
numbers is made up of six sections; and that from 9 to 13 syllables 
in each lino are lost at the feides of the leatff. The space required for 
these would be 3j to 4f- inches. The leaf, in its existing state, mea- 
sures 14 to 15| inches in length. The leaf, in its original state, ac¬ 
cordingly, must have measured about 19| inches, allowing a small 
margin on oither side. 

The fact that the text is divided and numbered in regular paragraphs 

rondel’s it probable that*the work is composed in some kind of poetry, 

each paragraph forming a verse or stanza of six sections of 13 syllables 

each. I am not aware of any Sanskrit verse of this description. I 

suspect, that the language is some kind of Mongolian, with Sanskrit 

technical terms interspersed. The nature of the latter, perhaps, suggests 

that the work belongs to the Buddhist Tantrik class of literature. 

* 

M Or perhaps read sfi-ng^-rC-nku. 
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On the Early Study of Indian Vemactilars in Europe.—By 
G. A. Griebson, Esq , F. C. S. 

Some years ago, while perusing an old number 1 of the Calcutta 
Review , I chanced upon the following sentence. ‘Antonio, a Roman 
Catholic Missionary at Boglipur on the Ganges, translated the Gospels 
and the Acts into the dialect of the people of that district.' This, was 
given as a quotation from a certain Dr. John, who wrote in 1809, and 
would refer to a translation of a portion of the New Testament into 
the local dialect of the people oE Rh&galpug some years previously, 
that is to say at the end of the 18th century. The first translation of 
the. Bible made by Carey was published in 1804 (into Mar&thi), and 
most of the succeeding ones appeared in the second decade of the 39th 
century, so that so far as I am aware Father Antonio’s version was 
the first translation of the Bible into any language of Northern India, 
and, cnriously enough, it must have been made into Maithili, a lang¬ 
uage into which the Bible has never been translated since.* 

At the time when this statement of Dr. John caught my attention, 
I was occupying a good deal of my leisure time with the vernaculars 
of Bihar, and it seemed to me that, if I could get hold of Father An¬ 
tonio’s translation, it promised to afford me information regarding the 
condition of Eastern Maithili a century ago. l3uch evidence would 
havo been an invaluable witness on the subject of the rate of growth 
of the Vernacular dialects of North India. 

I accordingly communicated with Bhagalpur, and learned that Fa¬ 
ther Antonio had been a Capuchin Missionary thore at the end of the 
last century, and had thence gone to Patna. No trace of the alleged 
translation could be found. I enquired at Patna and at Agra, whither 
he had subsequently gone as Bishop, with a similar result. From Agra 
he returned to Romo. Beiflg at Romo in file year 1890, I called at the 
College of the Congregatio de propaganda Fide, and, though a total 
stranger, when I communicated the object of my search, was most 
kindly and hospitably received, and given every assistance in search¬ 
ing through the magnificent Oriental Library attached to the Con¬ 
gregation. My efforts were in vain, so far as t the immediate object 
was concerned, for no trace of the missing translation could be dis¬ 
covered, though J, saw numerous translations into Nepali of about the 
same date. Indeed the Jesuit Fathers, who first entered Nep&l in 1661,* 

1 Yol. V, p. 72?, June 1846. 

* I omit from consideration a few detached extracts translated by the late Mr. 
John Christian. 

8 The pioneers were Gruber, and Donville. They were succeeded 'by Eioanete, 

J, I. 6 
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appear to have made the language of that contitry their own in a very 
special manner. The translations which I saw in Rome, were on a far 
higher grade of excellence, than those into many Indian languages which 
issaed from the Serampore press more than fifty years afterwards* "lea¬ 
ther Antonio’s Bhagalpuri translation, t however, could not be found, and 
there appears litfclp doubt, but that it was destroyed in one of the distur¬ 
bances in Patna, when the lochl mission of the Roman church was burnt 

• * 

down by the ‘ barbari id est badmashi as a quaint Latin, chronicle 
which I was permitted to see at Patna described them. My inquiries at 
Rome, however, gave me the clues, by the help of which I have traced 
the information which follows, and which may be found interesting, as 
showing glimpses of the growth in Europe of the knowledge of Indian 
languages. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century, Maturin Veyssi&ro La 
Croze was in charge of the royal library at Berlin. This remarkable 
scholar, a profound student in oriental lore, as it was thon understood, 
carried on a copious correspondence with nearly every learned man 
of his time. This correspondence was published in 1742-46 at Leipzig 
by Uhl, in three closely printed Latin volumes of about three hundred 
pages each, under fhe name of the Thesaurus Epistolicus Lacrozianus, 
which is still obtainable in old bookshops. I do not know a more en¬ 
tertaining book than "this collection of letters on many subjects. The 
Latin is throughout easy, and the manner in which the various subjects 
aro treated compels 1 ' the reader’s admiration for the learning and 
ingenuity displayed, while now and then some pit-fall of error 1 into 
which the wisest has fallen, warns students of the present day to avoid 
generalizations till we have made fast and firm the data on whioh we 
base them. 

In the year 1714 we find David Wilkins writing to La Croze from 
Amsterdam, asking him for assistance in compiling a collection of trans¬ 
lations of the Lord’s Prayer 8 into as many languages as possible, which 
WilkinB was publishing in conjunction with John Chamberlayne of 
London. Amongst other languages mentioned, Wilkins 8 specially states 


a Capuchin, one of whose successors, Father Pinna, wrote a Catechism in Urclfi, whioh, 
he dedicate^ to the Bajah of Beti£. Father Pinna died in Patna in 1747. 

1 E. g,, when La Croze maintains that all languages are derived from Hebrew 
and oites the Marathi alphabet in proof thereof (Th. E. La C., Ill, 66). 

8 Mott had published a similar collection in London fourteen years previously, 
and Chamberlayne’s 4 Orationum dominioarum sylloge* was a revised and enlarged 
edition of this. 

8 Loo. Ci$. I, 869, ‘ alphabeta Singaloomn, Jauanicum, et Bongalicum * The 
Bangili version is quite unintelligible. It is reprinted in the Spraohmeister, v. post. 
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that be intends to give for the first time specimens in the Singhalese, 
Javan, and Bangili languages. This request incited La Croze 1 in Novem* 
her of the same year to write a long communication to Chamberlayne deal* 
ing with the subject of the study of languagos in general, and vindicat¬ 
ing comparative philology from the charge of inutility. He then 
proceeds to describe briefly the inter-relationship of .the various lang¬ 
uages as then known to him, and comin% to India says, ‘ 1 have, how¬ 
ever, little to offer concerning the alphabets of this country, except 
the conjecture that they are detived from that called llanscrit ,* The 
oldest letters of the Braohmans, he adijs, can hardly havo sprung from any 
source except from those of tho Persians or Assyrians. But, as already 
remarked, the characters used by tho other Indians are most probably 
derived from those called Hanscrit, whioh arc used by the Brahmans, for 
on the one hand it is from them that the other Indian tribes imbibed 
their superstitions, and, on the other hand, Xaca, who laid the bonds 
of false religions on the peoples of the Bast, was himself brought up 
amongst the Brachmans. Moreover the order of the alphabet is tho 
same amongst the Brachmans, the poop^o of Malabar, the Singhalese,* 
Siamese, Javans, and even of tho latiguage of Bali, which is the sacrod 
tongue of Laos, Pegu, Cambodia, and Siam. 

This change of tho initial S of Sanskrit, Into H is worth noting 
from a philological point of view. It seems to point to an authority 
coming from Eastern Bengal where s is in popular speech pronounced 
as h , and no doubt La Croze’s immediate soured of information was 
Bernier’s travels (1666 A. D.). As Yule and Burnell in the Anglo- 
Indian Dictionary point out, the term Sanskrit did not come into 
familiar use till the last quarter of tho 18th century. I am in doubt 
as to what religious reformer is referred to under the name of Xaca. 
Was it S'akya Muni ? 

So much for Chambdclayne’s Syllofi, which was published early 
in 1715. It did not give groat satisfaction to La Croze, for ho com¬ 
plains 8 in one of his letters that Wilkins, more suo , had so ‘ edited ’ 
a Tartar specimen which he had given him, that the donor could hardly 
recognize it. 

In the following year 1716, Ziegenbalg* a Danish Protestant 
Missionary writes from London. It is evidently *a letter in answer to 
inquiries made by La Crozo. The word Brachraann, says ZiogenbaJg, 

l L. C. Ill, pp 78 and II. What letter writers there were in those days! This 
Epistle covers 17 pages of small typo. 

* Ceilanensos. 

8 L. C. Ill, 20. 
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is wrong; and is not understood in India. The correct word is Braman. 
So also the language of the Bramans is never called Hanscrit, the only 
name used by Bramans themselves being Kirendim. Here the writer 
shows that his knowledge is confined to Southern India, Kirendum being an 
attempt to depict the Tamil^ pronunciation of the word Grantham . 1 
He adds that the t Bramans claim that this tongue is the root of all 
Indian languages such as the Malabaric , the Wartic, (i. e., Telugu), and 
the Ziglesic , which are spoken on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, 
but he cannot believb that others such as the Malaic, the Mogulic, &c., 
have any connexion in .it. As for Ohamberlayne’s Sylloge it is full of 
errors in the versions into the languages of Malabar, and when he 
returns to* India he will send La Crozo some more correct specimens, 
correctly translated by the boys of his Malabar school. 

In September 3716 commenced La Croze’s voluminous correspon¬ 
dence with Theophilus Siegfried Bayer, then residing at Leipzig, 
and subsequently at St. Petersburg, whose name will occur several 
times in these pages. The early letters afford few points of interest 
to Indian students. They deal principally with Tangut, Mongolian 
and Chinese. Incidentally La Crozo 8 complains of the vast extent of 
his correspondence. * People write to him from nearly every part of 
Europe, to the great damage of his time and of his purse. 

In March 1717 Bayer 8 ventures to doubt La Croze’s theory that 
the Sanskrit alphabet was derived from Persian, and the latter but 
faintly defends his opinion, though strongly maintaining that the 
modem languages of India are derived from that of the Brachmans.* 
Here there is an interval of some ten years, during which Bayer 
moved his residence to St. Petersburg, and tho year 1717 may be taken 
as closing the first stage of attempts at a scientific inquiry into Indian 
languages. Men like La Croze and Bayer had to depend upon the 
untrained observations of travellers like Bernier, or to chance communi¬ 
cations from Missionaries on leave in Europe. In their correspondence, 
the only vernacular of Northern India which they mention is Bangali, 
and I can find no earlier mention of that language in any other work, 
though Yule B quotes the word as meaning a native of Bengal, from 
Barros, who wrote in 1552. They make no reference to Hindi or 
Hindustani, though thto word “ Hindustan ” had been used as meaning 
the vulgar language of India for more than a century. 6 Probably the 

1 Cf. Valentijn (1727) (Oud en Niew Oost Indian), * Girandam by others called 
Kerendum, and also Sanekrita, is the language of the Brahmiqp and the learned/ 
Quoted in Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Grantham. 

8 L. 0. Ill, 50. 8 L. 0.1,10, 8 L. 0. Ill, 22, 23. 8 Hobson-Jobson s. v. 

8 Hobson-Jobson s. v. 
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fact that it was a purely vulgar language, and was considered a mere 
jargon, led to its being neglected. 

The foundation of the Imperial Academy of Scienoes . of St, Peters* 
burg, on the lines of the great French Academy, were laid by Peter the 
Great, and it was formally opened by ttye Empress Catherine. The 
most learned men of Europe (amongst whom was Bayer) were invited 
to join it, and finally it was placed in a permanent position by Peter II. 
The first part of the transactions, relating to the year 1726 was pub¬ 
lished in 1728. 1 These two volumes aro very rare', nearly all having 
been destroyed in a fire which consigned the Imperial Academy and 
Printing Offices in 1741. 

In the year 1727 Daniel Messerschmid, who had been deputed by 
Peter the Great to explore Siberia, returned to St. Petersburg, and 
amongst other curiosities brought with him an inscription, and a Chinese 
printed book. These were made over to Bayer, and he describes them 
in the third and fourth volume of the transactions. 8 The inscription 
consisted of two short lines, one being in Brahmanical and the other in 
Tangut letters. It is reproduced here. ( 


It will be recognized that the first line (which Bayer calls Brah¬ 
manical) is in the pointed variety of the Devanagari alphabet used by 
the Buddhists of Thibet, and called Lantsha. The second line is the or¬ 
dinary Thibetan character. Bayer with the aid of his knowledge of 
Manchu, and of the book to be subsequently described, deciphered this as 
* Ong ma ni pa dme chPurn chi. 1 but was unable to translate it. Messer¬ 
schmid, he says, told him that it was one of the’commonest prayers of 
the Tanguts (t. e. Thibetans), and meant 4 God have mei'ey on us.* 
This decipherment of the well-known Buddhist formula, Om, mam padme, 

. 1 Commentarii^l Academiesi Scientiarumt Imperialist PetropolitauroI Tomus 
I, Ad Annum olo. loco xxxi. i Petropoli i Typis Academies do loco xviii. 

8 For the years 1728 and 1729, and published in 1782 and 1785 respectively. 

8 Pronounced like a Greek 
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hum , 1 though its translation was incorrect, marks the first step in a new 
stage of the study of Indian languages in Europe. For the next few 
years, European scholars attacked the languages of Northern India 
through Chinese and Thibetan. 

The other curiosity, thejbook which consisted of eight leaves, had 
been printed in China, and may be considered as the Bosetta stone 
of these explorers. It gaVe*in parallel lines an entire syllabary of 
the Lantsha Devandgari alphabet, with a transliteration into Thibetan, 
and into what Bayer calls Mongolian. A reference to Ballhom’s Gram- 
mntography will show‘that thes§ last letters are not in the Mongolian 
character as now accepted, but more nearly resemble those given as Man- 
chu. They are evidently some Tartar alphabet. A facsimile of the first 
page and a half* is given on plate V. Bayer’s first procedure was to 
establish as far as possible the Thibetan characters. This was an easy 
task, for the language was already partly known to him, and he had 
other Thibetan students and books at his command. Then with the 
aid of this and of other specimens, he established the Manchu trans¬ 
literation, and finally from these two, ho was enabled to make a very 
fair attempt at transliterating the* Devanagari. In the plate, I have 
given the transliteration fixed by him. From this he deciphered the 
Om mani padme hum of the inscription. It will be observed that the 
transliteration is incorrect in many particulars. 

Having thus mado out the Lantsha alphabot, Bayer sent a copy of 
it to Schultz, a missionary in Madras, and was gratified to learn that 
the letters could bo read by Brahmans of Northern India. 8 Schnltz, 
himself, to judge from tho specimens he gives, cannot at that time 
have known Sanskrit, or, indedd, any Aryan Indian language. He 
spells the name of Banaras WTVJ or and talks of WTP arreffe 

He, however, describes three alphabets and gives specimens of them, the 
Devanagari, the ‘Balabandu,’ and the ‘AScdr Nagari.' They have 
evidently been sent to Bayer just as they were written down for. Schultz 
who could not read them. By ‘Balabandu,’ is meant Marathi, but 
the three alphabets are really all Devandgari, as written by different 
hands. Schultz also gave instructions for pronunciation. Some of 
them may be quoted. . 

i brque, lingua ad dexteram inclinata. 
i longum, lingua ad sinistram mota. . 


1 See J. A. S. B. for 1802, Part I, pp. 80—33. 

* Thore were two lines to a page, but aB three lines comprise tho entire alpha¬ 
bet of simple letters, I have given a page and a half on the plate, in this following 
Bayer. 

8 1 Brahmanes oxtraneoa et perigrinos.’ 
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u breue, recto ex ore protruditur. *• 

4 longum, quasi duplex, sano in altum prolato. 
dha (f) d formatur lingua quasi apoplcctica, vt saliua ad palatum 
opero ferat, h admodum auditur: ceterum quasi aliquod n 
preemittitur, quod in jyimis senjitur, quoties vocalis prssoedit, 
e. g., ba-ndha , legitur plane ban-dha. 

Truly our forefathers must have folt the same difficulties with the 
cerebral letters, that we have now-a-days, and the ‘ apoplectic tongue/ 
is still found in the mouth of many a griffin. • 

Bayer relates how a certin Calmuc Ambassador named Bordon, who 
was then in St. Petersburg, helped him to acquire this pronunciation, 
and concludes with a brief notice, received from India, of the Marathi, 
Gujarati, and Maura languages. By the last named, • he apparently 
means Urdu, what the English subsequently called Gontoo, or Moors. 
All this time he was conducting an active correspondence with La Croze, 
in which, not only does the Chinese book finds due mention, but wo 
meet one of the earliest efforts of comparative philology, the first four 
numerals in eight languages. 1 During the next ton years tho two friends 
now and then refer to Indian languages, and to tho last La Croze adheres 
to this old error that the Marathi alphabet is derived from Hebrew. 

In 1745, was printed the first grammar of Hindustani, which I have 
seen noticed. It was written by the missionary Schultz already mention¬ 
ed. I have not had the good fortune to see the work itself, and my only 
information concerning it is the title in the Catalogue of M. Garcin de 
Tassy’s Books, 1879, quoted by Col. Yule in his Anglo-Indian Diction¬ 
ary.* 

In 1748 was published at Loipzig the OrientaUsch-und-ocddentali - 
seher Sprachmeister , compiled by Johann Friedrich Fritz, and dedicated by 
him to Schultz. This very curious work contains accounts of over a hun¬ 
dred alphabets from all pasts of the worldf followed by some two hun¬ 
dred translations of tho Lord’s Prayer. A good deal of the description 
of the alphabets of India was contributed by Schultz, whose account of 
Hindustani is especially interesting and full. This is a general descrip¬ 
tion of the composition of the Urdu language. Attention is drawn to 
the largo number of Arabic and Persian words in its vocabulary, but the 
student is warned against supposing that it is in* any way derived from 
those speeches. The ordinary Persian alphabet is given, but there is 

1 Thesaurus I, 88. The eight languages are, ‘ CamacinienseB, Arinoenses, Oam- 
teschatquenses f . Yedsenseset Coraeenses, Tanga tenses et Tibetenses (l^Dscyh, 
8»%, Persse, Mogulensos Indi (l = Hicku, 2® Gnu, 3«■Tray, 4® Tzahr), 

Oeselentes, Letti.’ Who are meant by the * Indian Mughals ?* 

* S. V. Hindustanee. 
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no mention of the Indian cerebralized four dotted letters of that charac¬ 
ter. Among the Indian alphabets described may be mentioned, Bangali, 
Tamil, Grantham, Telugu, Burmese (called Pegu), Mar&$hi, Devanagari 
(three varieties, borrowed from Bayer), and Singhalese. There is also 
a comparative table of fifty common ^ords, in twelve different Indian 
languages, including Sanskrit, Canarese, Konkani, and Gujrdti. 

The versions of the Lord’fc Prayer are collected from widely differ¬ 
ent sources. Some are very fair and legible. Others are grossly incorrect. 
The Bangali translation, which is taken from Wilkins’ sample given 
in Chamberlayne’s Syllpge 1 is almost worth reprinting as a curiosity 
for the number of seemingly impossible mistakes it contains. In fact 
it is quite illegible and unintelligible to every native of Bengal to 
whom I have .shown it. It has evidently been made by some person 
who got a copy of the alphabet and a general description of the language 
and then ‘ greatly dared.’ Evon his knowledge of the alphabet is in¬ 
complete. For instance, he knew that the form for a non-initial e is C, 
but did not know that it must come before the consonant to which it 
is affixed. Hence for de, instead of writing OF, he wrote WC. Other 
similarly gross blunders occur in tjie writing, 2 and as for the language, 
when deciphered, it is not intelligible. Only here and there can a 
Bang&li word (usually wrongly spelled) be recognized. The incorrectness 
of this version is very curious, for under the head of alphabets, the 
Bangali character is given with very considerable accuracy. Most 
of the other translations are fair enough. Amongst them I may men¬ 
tion, Hindustani by Schultz, (Persian character; Commences, asmdn po 
(misprint for par) rahtd, so hamamrd bap), ‘Brachmanic’ (the Latin 
version transliterated into Devau&gari), Sanskrit (Devanigari. Com¬ 
mences urddTiva-ldka-sthito mat-pitah), ‘ Akar Nagarika ex Caschia’ 
(language, Bhojpurf; character, Devanagari), Gujr&ti, Goanese, Tamil 
(five versions), Telugu, Sanskrit (Telugu characters), Marathi, Cana¬ 
rese, Sanskrit (Grantham characters), Marathi (current hand), Singha¬ 
lese, and Burmese (Pegu). Altogether the Sprachmeister is a fairly 
correct and interesting compilation. 

It held the field as an authority on Oriental languages till 1771 
when there appeared, from the press of the College de Propaganda 
Fide, a Latin pamphlet entitled ‘ Alphabetum I Brammhanicum | seu I 
Indoatanum | Vniversitatis Kasi | ’. As its name implies it is a des¬ 
cription of the Dovanagari alphabet, and is the firs! book printed in 

1 No wonder La Croze lamented over Wilkins’ editing. , 

2 For instance the initial form of vowols is somotimes used instead of the non- 
initial form, and one consonant is used for another. Thus bappd, father, is spelled 
Idmmaa $13(1(51. 
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Europe from types in tbat character. 1 It lias an interesting ^preface 
summing up the knowledge on Indian subjects gained up to that time. 
Mention is made of a MS. Lexicon Lingua} Indostanim , ‘ Quod Auotorem 
habet Franciscum M. Turonensem,’ a monk of the Surat Mission, 
which was written in 1704 A.D. 8 # There is^blso a careful and accurate 
description of the various appliances adopted in India for writing, and 
the manner of their use. One hundred aftubnine pages are devoted to 
a full account of the Devan&gari alphabet, as written ‘at the Univer¬ 
sity of Kisf.’ This is followed by an account of the "Kaithi, or (as it is 
called in the book) the Nagari alphabet. For this character also types 
were oast, more than a hundred years before they were again cast, 
under the supervision of the present writer, at the Bengal Secretariat 
Press. We have then a chapter on numerals, and the ■ little volume 
concludes with two versions of the Lord’s Prayer,—one a translitera¬ 
tion of the Latin into Devanagari, and the other a translation into 
very fair Hindi, followed by an Ave Maria , and Apostle’s creed in the 
latter language. 

In the following year (1772) appeared in London, Hadley’s ‘ Oram- 
matical Remarks I on the \ Practical and! Vulgar Dialect | of the \ Indostan 
Language | commonly called. Moors |. An account of' this work will be 
found in the Anglo-Indian Dictionary, 8 It is a very incomplete work, 
and far behind the one to be next noticed. As* Col. Tule gives full 
particulars of this, the first English Hindustani Grammar, a passing 
notice will suffice here. * 

Six years subsequently, in 1778, appeared the first attempt at a 
scientific treatment of Hindustani. It was in Portuguese, and the 
title page runs as follows:— Qramaticq [ Indostana | a mais vulgar I que 
e practica no Imperio do gram Mogol\ offerecida\ aos muitos reverendos I 
Pad/res Missionarios\ do ditto Imperio \ em Roma MDOOLXXVIII\ 
na Estamperia da Sagrada Gongregagao die Propaganda Fide. I Like 
the Alphabetum Brammhanicum, this work was published in Borne. 
It is altogether an excellent work: and the author or authors had 
evidently a good grip of the language. The transliteration is 
scientific, though on a system widely differing from that of Sir 
W. Jones. As an example * turn ho bdhut pidr kartd huh ’ is given 
as ‘ t3m kd bohot pSar cartahU .’ For the first time attention is drawn 
to the use of the particle ne with the past tenses of (transitive 
verbs, and the difficult question of compound verbs is treated with 

1 The Sprachmfister is a collection of copper plate engravings. 

* I searched for this in the College Library at Borne, .but oould not find it. 

• S. Y. Moors. 

J. 1. 7 
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considerable success. It may be noted that the various postpositions 
ka, he, hi, ho, <&o., are treated as declensional forms of the indefinite 
article, which are placed after a substantive, instead of before as in 
Portuguese. 

This concludes my noticp of the ‘ ^arly Study of Indian Vernaculars 
in Europe.’ A good deal had been done, but the results had hardly 
penetrated to India. In 1783, tho judicious Golebrooke wrote from 
Calcutta to his family ‘ you recommend my being assiduous in acquiring 
the languages. It is what I intend, but there is no danger of my apply¬ 
ing too intensely. Tho .one, and that the most necessary, Moors,’ i.e., 
Hindustani, ‘ by being not written, bars all close application; the other, 
Persian, is too dry to entice, and is so seldom of any use that I seek its 
acquisition very leisurely.’ 1 The following year (1784) saw the founding 
of tho Asiatic Society, and it is one of our most legitimate sources of 
pride that it took up the clue where it had been dropped by the Roman 
Catholic Missionaries, and under the influence of men like Sir W. 
Jones, Wilkins, and especially Gilchrist, the Indian Vernaculars ceased 
to be despised for ‘ not being written ’ and became the object of investi¬ 
gations which have continued to the present day. 

The sacred lamp so lit has never been extinguished, and the 
greatost living authorities on tho subject, Mr. Beamcs and Dr. Hoornle, 
are still, I am glad to say, Members of the Socioty. 


ADDENDUM. 

L^. Croze. 

I am indebted to Mr. Quaritch for the following extract from the 
Nouvelle Biographic Generate, which gives a full account of this eminent 
orientalist. ' ° 

Veyssiere de la Croze (Mathurin).—orientaliste franjais n6 h 
Nantes le 4 Decembre 366J, mort a Berlin le 21 Mai 1739. D^goute de 
l’etude par la sev6rit6 mal entendue de son maltre, il s’embarqua h 
quatorze ans, pour la Guadeloupe, ou son pere negociant eclaird, avait des 
relations d’ affaires. Pendant le sejour qii’il fit dans cette ile, il acquit 
la connaissance des langues anglaise, espagnole et portugaise. A son 
retour il e’ntra comme novice dans lo couvent des benedictins & Sainur 
(1677), et y prit l’lmbit (1682). Bien que la vie studieuse de cette 
ongr6gation fut de son gout, il eut des d6mel6s avec le sup^rieur et fut 
menace de la prison. Effray6 du sort qu’il croyait l’attendre, il r6ussit h 

1 Life, p. 13. 
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s’Svader et gagna Bile (1696) ou il embrassa le protestantisme. Bn 
mime temps il prit le nom de la Croze, que eta it oelui d’un petit bien de 
sa famille. Ayant passS & Berlin, il devint biblioth£caire do l*41ectettr 
(fevr. 1697) aux modiques appointements de 200 Sens par an. XI se 
ebargea aussi de l’Sducation dn margrave d^Schweldt. Leibniz avecqui 
il Stait liS, le fit nommer professeur & l’universit5 de Helmstiidt; mais 
il fallait ponr remplir ces fonotions fair* ajete de lntberanisme; La 
Croze se refnsa & ce ohangement de ponfession. Bientot apres, on Ini 
confia l’education de la princesse royale, depuia margrave de Bairentb. 
Son augnste Sieve fit angmenter son traitement de bibliothecaire et lui 
proenra la ebaire de philosophic an College ffttn^ais (1721). Dans son 
vieillesse il futassailli par des affections fort graves, lagravelle et l’hypo- 
condrie, resnltat de son application oxcessive k l’5tude.. Il monrut 4 
soixante-dix-sept ans, d’un mal 4 la jambe. Dou6 d’nne memoire pro- 
digiense et d’nn esprit penetrant, La Croze fut un 6rudit fort distinguA 
Il ne Ini manqua ponr devenir un homme eminent qn’nn jugement 
d’une pins haute port<5e. Ses qualit£s morales, non moins quo ses 
connaissances etendues, Ini firent do nombrenx amis, parmi lesqnels 
il faut citer 'Spanhoim, Bayle, Beau^obro, Lenfant, Leibniz, Cuper 
et A. Fabricius, On a de lui: Actes et tit res de la maison de 
Bouillon; Cologne (Berliu) 1693 in-12: Observations critiques snr 
les pieces employees par Balnze dans son hiatoire de la maison 
d’Auvorgne—Dissertations historiqnes sur divers sujets ; Rotterdam 
1707, in 8°: il y on a trois qni traitent: dn socinianisme et dn mahomdt- 
isme dont les principes fondamentaux sont les memes, d’apres lui: dn 
systerce de P. Hardouin snr l'origino supposes des ecrits des anciens: et 
de l’Stat de la religion ehretienne dans les Indes.— Vindicice veterum, 
scriptorum contra Harduinum ; ibid 1703 in 8°, refutation d’une hypo- 
thbso qui Ini parassait pleine do dangers, et snr laquelle il revint encore 
dans deux lettres, l’nn impa dans la Relation dn Voyage litter, de Jordan, 
l’antre dans la Biblioth. german, t. XXXIII. La Croze s’etait imagine 
que le paradoxe dn P. Hardonin 6fcait le resnltat d’un complot form6 par 
la soci6te tonte entiere des J5s cites; sans donte pour detraire le prestige 
de la literature ancienne; Entretiens sur divers sujets d'histoire , de littera - 
ture t de religion et de critique ; Cologne (Amst. 1711—in 12) ou quatre 
entretiens avec un Juif. On y trouve une dissertation snr l’ath&sme trad, 
en anglais, et une critique aussi injuste que passion£e, de YIKstoire des 
Juifsde Bamage ;—Histoire da christianisme dans les hides—ha Haye 1774 
pet. in 8°, et 1758, 2 vol. in 12° trad, en allemand ; e’est son meilleur 
ouvrage. Histoire du christianisme d'Ethiopie et d’Armcnie; ibid 1739 pet. 
in 8°; cet 5crit est bien inferieur au pr6c6dant;— Thesaurus epistolicus La - 
crozianm —Leipzig 1743-46 3 vol. in4°; recueil public par le professeur 
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Uhlej —^Lexicon ceyyptiaco—latinum —Oxford 1775 in 4°; le manusorit do 
cet ouvrage considerable a 6t6 rev a par Soholtz, etaxmot4 par Woide qui 
le fait paraltre an frais de l’lJniversit6 d'Oxford, Cheque mot copte est 
suivi de son equivalent en gfec et en latin, mais sans autre explication 
(voy. Oriental nnd exeges. Biblioth. de Mickaelis, 1.1, p. 202, et suivi, et 
Becherches sur VEgypte par Quatremfcre);—un grand nombre d’articles 
dans les publications p6riodiqnes. Parmi les ouvrages inedits de ce 
savant, il faut citer un "Dictionnaire armenien qui lui avait cofit6 de 
longaes recherches< un Dictionnaire slavon. et un Dictionnaire syriaque. 

M. N. en Nouv. Biographie generate, 1866. 

i 1 


Note on the History of the Hast India Company Coinage 
from 1753-1835.— By Edgar Thurston. 

When I was engaged in collecting material for my * History of the 
Coinage of the Territories of the East India Company in the Indian 
Peninsula, and Catalogue of the coins in the Madras Museum,’* the 
records of the Madras Mint were placed at my disposal by the Madras 
Government, and I expressed a hope that some one would eventually 
explore the archives of the Calcutta and Bombay Mints with a view 
to clearing up many obscure points in the history of the coinage of the 
Company, which constitutes a complicated branch of modern numis¬ 
matics. 

My head-quarters having, by the fortune of service, been tem¬ 
porarily transferred from Madras to Caloutta, the opportunity has been 
taken advantage of to examine the records of the Calcutta Mint; and 
facilities for carrying out the research in my spare moments were 
courteously given to me by Colonel Baird, P. R. S., Master of the Mint, 
to whom I have to express my great indebtedness. 

The Calcutta Mint Committee Proceedings which are preserved in 
the Calcutta Mint, commence with the year 1792 (more than thirty years 
after the establishment of the Calcutta Mint), and are, with retry few 
exceptions, continuous to 1835, where my investigations ceased, as the 
history of the Company’s coinage after that year, in which a general 
British currency was established, is no longer veiled in doubt and 
obscurity. 

Of the Calcutta Mint Records from the establishment of the 
Mint in 1760 to 1792,1 have been unable to find any trace, and this 
is the more to be regretted, since the bistory of the coinage during this 

* Madras Government Press, 1890. 
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period is beset with difficulties, the problem being, as pointed -out by 
Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole* to determine where the native coinage ends and 
the Company’s begins. 

1753. In a despatch to the Court of Directors dated 12th Febru¬ 
ary, 1753, it is nfentioned that “the utmost 
Calcutta. secrecy was necessary with 'reference to the 

establishment of a mint at Calcutta, as any attempt to effect an ar¬ 
rangement with the Naw&b would be immediately overact by Juggut 
Sing.” A vakil was entrusted and consulted, who said that his master, 
TTnflrftm Beg, had a sou in great power at Delhi, who might be able 
to get a phirmaund from the king; but that this would be attended at 
least with the expense of 100,000 rupees, and that, on the arrival of 
the phirmaund at Cossimbazar, it would cost another 100,000 rupees 
to the mutsuddys and diw&ns of the Nawab to put the phirmaund in 
force. 

1759-60. The establishment of a mint at Calcutta finally took 
place in 1759 or 1760, and the following is a translation of the par- 
w&na: “ To the noblest of merchant^, the English Company, be the 
royal favour. In Calcutta a mint is established. You shall coin gold 
and silver of equal value and fineness with the ashrafees and rupees of 
Murshiddbad in the name of Calcutta. In the'suburbs of Bangala, 
Bihar, and Orissa, they shall be current, and no person shall demand 
or insist upon a discount upon them. Dated the 11th of the moon 
Zihada in the 4th year.” 

1792. In 1792 a Committee was constituted in Calcutta by order 
. of the Governor-General, Earl Cornwallis, for 

* superintending the mints and enquiring into 

the general state of the coinage in Bengal, Bihdr, and Orissa. Among 
the instructions given to the Committee were:— 

1. To enquire particularly into the cause of the little progress 
which had been made towards the establishment of the general currency 
of the sikka rupees. 

2. To ascertain the causes of the batta or discount that had fre¬ 
quently been levied on the exchange of a gold mohar for silver. 

3. To report whether it would be advisable to declare the gold 
mohara, and the* multiples thereof, legal tender of payment in the 
three provinces in all transactions, public and private, at the value at 
which they wer$ then received and paid at the general treasury and in 
all private transactions. 

* Catalogue of coins of the Moghul Emperors, 1892. 
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4. • To enquire into the state of the copper coinage. 

5. To Btate thoir sentiments on the practicability and expediency 
of coining the gold mohars, rnpees and pice, or either of those coins, 
with machinery of similar construction to that in use in the mints in 


Europe. ^ 6 

On May 14th, 1792, the Mint Master informed the Committee that 

‘ , he 6 had received orders from the Oovernor- 

Patna, linrshid&bdd. General ^ establisll ro i nts at p atna and Mur- 


sliidabM, to facilitate the conversion of the various species^of silver 
coins current in the several districts into sikka rupees. 

A new gold mohar 'and sikka rupee of the current coinage were 
laid before the Committee, who were of opinion that the size, shape, 
and impression of the mohar were perfect, and equal, if not superior, 
to tho newost English guinea, or any of the gold coins in Europe, the die 
being precisely the same size as the coin, which consequently boro the 
whole legend, the letters being cut flat, and the coin being difficult to 
drill without defacing it, owing to its being milled and of proper thick¬ 
ness. With respect to the rupee, the Committee considered that it was 
very defective both with regard to its size, thickness, and impression, 
which was struck with a die of twice the circumference of the coin, so 
that only a part of the impression appeared on the coin. The letters 
were considered to bo too prominent, and liable to injury from common 
wear and filing, and the thicknoss of the coin and absence of milling 
rendered it liable to be easily filed, bored, and defaced. The Committee, 
therefore, recommended that the rupee should be coined in every res- 
poct in the Bame manner as the gold mohar. 

In the Calcutta Mint Committee’s Proceedings, 1792, the following 

_ historical sketch of the Benares mint (con- 

£ 6110)168 v 

corning which great confusion exists) by Mr. 

Barlow, who had been deputed in 1787 tc enquire into the trade and 

coinage of Benares, is placed on record. 

A mint was first established at Benares in the 15th year of the 
reign of Muhammad Shfih (1734). The assay of the rupee was fixed 
at 22 chauwals, but, by the connivance of the Superintendents of the 
mint, it was debased to 32 chauwals at different periods before the 30th 
and last year of the reign. 

During the first three years of the reign of Ahmad Shah 
(1748-50) the mint was under the charge of Raja Bafwant Singh, who 
increased the duties on the coinage by attaching the fees of the officers 
of the mint, and establishing new ones to the same *amount. In the 
1st year the assay was kept up to 22 chauwals, but in the 2nd and 3rd 
years the Raja farmed the mint to one Nandr&m who, to increase his 
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receipts, debased the coin to 24 and 32 ohauwalB. The mint records 
were burnt by Balwant Singh, and no records were kept in the mint 
until the 17th year of the reign of Shdh ’Alain (1776). The farmers 
carried away their books in order to conceal the profits they reaped 
from debasing the coins. The system of farming out the mints, first 
adopted by Ratan Chand, Diwan to Farrukhsiyar, at length intro¬ 
duced the custom of changing the value of the rupee every year. 
Those who had payments to make were consequently obliged to carry 
their old rupees to the mint to have them re*coined into sikkas, the 
name given to the rupees of the current year. Previous to the 10th year 
of the reign of Sbdh ’Alam (1769), the new coined Bikka rupee, after 
circulating twelve months, fell 3 per cent., and at the expiration of two 
years 2 per cent, more, at which value it continued, under the denomi¬ 
nation ( sanwdt.’ On the 6th August, 1771, this usage was abolished 
by the British Government, who resolved that the sikkas coined in the 
10th year of the reign should be considered as sanwdts, and that those 
coined in the 11th and all subsequent years should pass in payment at 
the same value as the sikkas of the. current year. 

From the beginning of the 4th to the end of the 6th and last year 
(1754) of Ahmad Shah the mint was under the charge of A'gha Asad 
Beg, Kiladar or Governor of the Fort of Chundr. The assay of the 
rupees was from 26 to 32 chauwals. • 

At the commencement of the reign of.’Alamgfr II (1754) the mint 
fell to the Vizier Shuja’ud-daulah. During the 1st and 2nd years 
the assay of the rupees was from 26 to 28 chauwals. In the 3rd year 
Shuja’ud-daulah made over the mint to his brother-in-law, Mirza ’AH 
Khan, who farmed it to Subhaw Chared. The assay of the rupees was 
from 24 to 32 chauwals. In the 4th year the mint was farmed to the 
agent of an eminent Benares banker, and the rupees were dobased to 
64 chauwals and, for the first time, half a ratf in weight. Raja Balwant 
Singh refused to receive them into his treasury. In the 5th year the 
rupees were raised to their proper weight of 9 mdshfis, 7 ratis (or 632 
chauwals), but continued at the debased standard of 40 and 48 chauwals. 
In the- 6th and last year of the mgn the rupees were debased to 100 
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chauwals assay (». e. ^ silver and alloy) and half a rati in weight. 


In the 1st year of the reign of Shdh ’Alam, Shujd’nd-daulah ap¬ 
pointed a person 'on his own part to superintend the coinage, and 
the rupee was restored to its former weight, (9m. 7r.) and to 26 chauwals 
assay. During the 2nd to 8th years the assay remained at 40 chauwals. 
In the latter year (1767) Shuja’ud-daulah, at the recommendation of 
Lord Olive, resolved to reform the coin. The Bendres mint was, ac- 
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cordingly, committed to the care of Mirzd Hasan, who engaged to 
restore the rupees to their proper weight and standard. A Delhi rupee 
of the lSfch year of Muhammad SMh was sent as a sample for the new 
coinage. This rupee was 22 chauwals fine, but, being worn, had lost 2 
chauwals in weight. The i^ew rupees were, in consequence, 2 chauwals 
deficient, and from that time the Benares rupees continued at 9m. 6r. 
6 cb., being 2 chauwals less than the original weight of 9m. 7r. In the 
9th year the mint was farmed to Monsieur Gentille, the French Agent 
at Shuj&’ud-daulah’s court, and the same assay (22 chauwals) was con¬ 
tinued until the 15th year (1774). A considerable portion of the rupees 
issued in the 16th year contained only 5£ oz. of silver, to 10| oz. of 
oopper. 

In the 17th year of the reign of Shdh ’Alam (1776) the mint 
was transferred by the Company to Chait Singh, who engaged to coin 
rupees of 9m. 9r. 6 ch., weight and 18 chauwals fine, and to continue 
the die of the 17th san, in order to put an end to the confusion in the 
currenoy occasioned by the constant alteration of the value of the coin. 
“ All rupees, therefore,” the Records state, “ coined in the Benares 
mint since the 17th year of the present reign, ought to be of the same 
weight and standard, and to pass current as sikkas* of the present 
year. The rupees current in the district of Benares may, therefore, 
be classed as sanwat and sikka, tho former coined under the Mughal 
Princes, and the latter since the 17th year of the reign of Shah ’Alam, 
when the mint was eeded to the Company by the Vizier, and by them 
transferred to Chait Singh.” 

The following table gives information as to the assays, weights, 
and names of the rupees coined,at the Benares mint from its establish¬ 
ment to 1782:— 

* Previous to the time of Farrukhsiyar all rupees coined under the reigning 
king were considered as sikkas, and passed at tlieir original value during his life. 
At the accession of a new king, the rupees of the former reign were subjeot to a 
batta, and were not reoeived into the royal treasury. 
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* Regulation V, 1821, refers to ** GhurahuRee or Tir&oolee rupees. 
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The fact is incidentally mentioned that, when the Shdhzddd (Shdh. 
*AIam) invaded Bihdr, the mint accompanied him, and a large quantity 
of Benares rupees were melted down an$l coined into * rikahees ’ ( rikdb , 
a stirrup) which were lr. 2ch. deficient in weight, and of 64 chauwals 
assay, bat were made to pa^ss in the gamp as sikkas of the established 
weight and fineness. It is also noted that two lacs of rupees were 
annually melted down for the manufacture of the laces and rich stuffs 
for which Benares was celebrated. 

From Mr. Barlow’s sketch the following account of the coinage of 
copper has been derived. 

The pice current in 1 the city and district of Benares previous to 
the establishment of the mint, were mostly coined at Gorakhpur in 
Oudh from copper brought from tho northern hills. The first coinage 
of pice at Benares was in the 23rd year of the reign of Muhammad 
Shdh (1742), when 100 maunds weight were struck with the die of the> 
sikka rupeo. From that period till the 4th year of the reign of Shdh 
’A'lam (1762), no pice were coined in the Benares mint. In the 5th 
year the farmer of the mint purchased Borne English copper, and coined 
it into pice of 10 mashds stamped with the die of Gorakhpur. The 
number exchanged for a rupee was 45 to 48. The coinage of pice was 
again discontinued until the 17th year (1776), when it was re-established 
by permission of Raja Chait Singh. The new pice were 10m. 3r. in 
weight, and passed current at about 50 or 51 to the rupee. In the 
following year a quantity of copper was brought to Benares from 
Calcutta, and the coining of pice and exclusive privilege of buying and 
selling copper in Benares granted to one Kashmir^ Mall for Rs. 5,000. 
The weight of the coins continued to be 10m. 3r. and they passed in 
the bazar at about 52 or 53 per rupee. In the 19th and 20th years 
the ooinage was declared free, and those who brought copper received 
pice in return, after paying duties. In the 21st year (1779) a consider¬ 
able revolution took place in the copper coinage. The Nawdb Vizier 
issued orders to the officers of the Alldhabad mint to reduce the weight 
of the pice to 9m. 2r. The merchants, finding that their maund of 
copper yielded 3,650 pice at Allahabad and only 3,250 at Benares, 
carried all their copper to the former place. The coinage of pice was, 
consequently, at a stand still, only 29 maunds being coined during the 
year. Large quantities of the new Allahabad pice were brought by 
merchants to Benares. Raja Chait Singh at first refused to authorise 
their currency, but at length gave his consent, and the Allahdbad pice 
of 9m. 3r, were declared current, and ordered to be received in payment 
in common with the old pioe of 10m. 3r. The result was that the 
bankers contrived to lower the value of the pice altogether, and were 
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assisted in so doing by large importations from All&h&Md. Tn the 
22nd year RajA Chait Singh ordered pice to be coined of the same size 
and weight as the AllAhabAd pic#, and this contributed greatly to over¬ 
stocking the circulation In the 23rd and 24th years, after the expul¬ 
sion of Chait Singh, the same weight (9m. 2f.) was continued, and the 
price of pice continued to fall until the famine in the next year, when 
they sold at thirteen for a rupee. In thd 27th year the Resident at 
Benares ordered that no pice should be issued from the mint under 
10m. 3r. and that Gorakhpur pice, weighing 10m# to 10m. 3r. and 
Benares pice, weighing 10m. 3r. should pass at the same value. The 
price immediately rose to 58 per rupee. In the 28th year (1787), when 
it was supposed that sufficient new pice had been coined for the city 
of Benares, the Gorakhpur pice were forbidden, and .only the new 
Benares pice stamped with a trisdl (trident), and weighing from 10m. 
to 10m. 3r. and the Gorakhpur pice, re-stamped and not under 10m. in 
weight, were declared current. 

As regards the gold coinago at the Benares mint, it is stated that 
the gold was assayed there by touch on a species of the salgr&ra* stone 
so celebrated in the Aastras of the B Hindus. Upon comparing the 
Calcutta with the Benares gold mohars, it was found (1787) that the 
former was about Rs. 2-1-6 better than the latter, i. e., R. 1-14-9 in 
weight and As 2-9 in assay. It was suggested, therefore, that the 
Benares mohar should be raised to the same weight and standard as 
the Calcutta mohar. • 

1792. On June 26, 1792, the following regulations were submitted, 

among others, for the consideration of the 

shiddb&d ^* a ^ na ’ ^ ur ’ Governor General:— 

I. That the rupees coined throughout 
Bengal, Bihdr,f and the district of Benares, be of the same weight, 
standard, size and impression (the rupee*of the 19th san then coined 
at Calcutta). 

II. That the mints of Dacca, Patna and Murshidabad be re¬ 
established. 

TIT, That one species of copper coin be declared current through¬ 
out the Company’s dominions. 

In August, 1792, it was notified that directions had already been 
given by the Governor General for the re-establishment of the mints 
at Dacca, Patna, &nd Murshidabad; and in the same month, the follow- 

* 6ttlagr£ma stones are fossil ammonites, which, as worshipped by the Hindus, 
are commonly perforated by holeB believed to have been made by Vishnu. 

f I have, for convenience, adopted a uniform spelling of the names, of plaoes, 
t, g, t Bihfir and Murshid&b&d instead of Behar and Moorshedabad, 
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ing propositions were, among others, made hy the Calcutta mint Com¬ 
mittee, with a view to drawing the old and light coins into the mints, 
and establishing the general currency q£the sikka rupee:— 

I. That after April 10th, 1794, only the san 19 sikka rupees he 
received at the public treasuries, or ispncd therefrom ; 

II. That public notice be given that Government, with a view 
to enabling individuals to get their old coin or bullion converted into 
sikka rupees without delay, have established mints at Dacca, Patna 
and MurshidaMd in addition to the mint at Calcutta; 

III. That the rupees coined at Dacca, Patna and Murshidabad, 
be made precisely of tlio same shape, weight and standard as the 
19 san sikka rupees coined at Calcutta, in order that the rupees struck 
at the several mints might not bo recognisable from each other, and 
might be received and paid indiscriminately ; 

IV. That the dies be made of the same size as the coin, and that 
the coins be milled ; 

V. That the hijrah year bo omitted, as the insertion of it, by 
showing the year in which the rupees were struck, would defeat the 
object of Government in continuing tho 19th san upon the coins. 

The earliest weekly account of thesnew Dacca mint which I have 
been able to find, is dated 11th August, 1792, 
* on which day tbo Assay Master also submitted 
to the Calcutta Mint Committee tho accounts of the preceding three 
months, and promised in futuro to forward a weekly account. 

Ou 23rd October, 1792, the Assay Master of the Murshidabad mint 
reported that ho was erecting workshops, etc., 
at the Dutch Factory, and hoped to begin coin¬ 
ing by the end of tho following week. The opening of the mint was 
announced to the Governor General in a letter dated December, 
1792. 

1793. On 24th February, 1793, the Assay Master of the Patna 
mint announced to the Calcutta Mint Committee 
Patna. that everything would be ready by the end of 

tho month for the coining of five lacs monthly. 

In 1793 a regulation* was passed, by which the gold and silver 
*t “ eoin in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa was reformed, 

8 •* and the currency of any gold or silver coin in 

these provinces, but tho 19th san gold mohar and 19th san Bikka rupee, 
and their respective divisions into halves and quarters, was prohibited. 


Daoca. 


Murshidabad. 


* Soo Prinsep, Indian Antiquities, and Thurston, History of the Coinage of the 
East India Company. 
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1795. In a minute dated 2nd October, 1795, the defective state 
of the copper coinage in Bengal was dealt with, 
Bengal. and the ypnciples upon which the copper enrrenoy 

was regulated under Native administration, and the rules that had 
been prescribed regarding it by tyc British. Government were noted. 
“ Under the Mogul administration," the minuto states^ “ the silver coin 
was the only measure of value and legal* tender of payments. Gold 
mohurs and pice were struck at the mints for the convenience of indi¬ 
viduals, who carried gold or copper to be converted into those coins. 
But the Government never fixed the number of pice which should bo 
equivalent to a rupee, anymore than the number of rupees which should 
pass in exchange for a gold mohur. From the year 1772, when 
the mints at Dacca, Patna, and Murshidabad wore withdrawn, no pice 
were coinod in tho Provinces until 1783, when a contract was concluded 
with Mr. Prinsep for coining pico on account of the Government. These 
pice wero of four descriptions, viz. t whole or pucka, weighing 20 annas, 
half pice, quarters and eighths. These pico wero issued by the Govern¬ 
ment at the rate of 32 pucka pice, 64 half, 128 quarter pice, aud 256 
eighth pice for the fdkka rupee." 

At a council, over which Sir John Shore, Governor General, pre¬ 
sided, held on 2nd October, 1795, it was considered expedient that there 
should only bo two descriptions of copper coin, whole and half pice, 
to pass at the value of a quarter and an eighth of an anna respectively. 
It was, accordingly, resolved that a Regulation should be framed, and 
published for the establishment of a now copper coinage* for Bengal 
Bihar, and Orissa. Among the provisions of this Regulation were:— 

I. That people in all parts of the country ho apprised of tho valuo 
at which the coin was issued by Government, and to be reeeivod and 
paid by the publio and individuals; 

II. That the value b«* inscribed on one surface in Persian, Bangui 
and Nagari—the characters used in business in the Provinces; 

III. That the coin be declared legal tender of payment for frac¬ 
tions of half a rupee; 

IV. That the coin be struck at the Calcutta mint, and not at tho 
three City mints. 

The Governor General approved of samples of the new pice and 
half pice in November, 1795, and orders were issued to coin an equal 
value of the two (Joins, until it was ascertained which was likely to bo 
in the greatest demand. A week later, however, the Governor General, 
understanding that the relative values of the whole and half pice would 


* Tho existing piece was known as the Calcutta, or Prinsep’s pice. 
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be best* understood by the Natives, especially the lower orders, by 
substituting “ek pAi sikka” and “adhd pAi sikkA ” for “paun Ana and 

.(the inscriptions originally orderqj^ resolved that instructions for 

altering the inscriptions be issued to the Mint Master. 

Towards the end of ^795 trouble was caused by the debased 

quality of the gold mohars issued from the 

shiciAbAd^^ 118 ^ ^ Ur " Bacfta, Patna, and MurshidAbad mints, and by 

the rupees issued from the Patna and Murshid- 
AbAd mints being below sikka standard. It was, after enquiry into the 
matter, resolved that the coinage of gold at the Patna mint should be 
for the time discontinued, and that, for the present, no more coins 
should be struck at the MurshidabAd mint. In the course of the cor¬ 
respondence relating to the debased coinage, reference is made to the 
distinguishing marks of the threo mints, but, for precaution's sake, 
the nature of these private marks (recognisable with a lens) is not 
mentioned. 

1796. In February, 1796, it was resolved that all the gold bullion 

sent to the Calcutta mint Bhould, until further 
Bengal. orders, be coined into quarter mohars, inasmuch 

as these coins were*in much greater request among the lower orders 
than tlio gold coins of higher value. 

In April 1796, in consequence of a report from the Mint Master, 
that considerable loss would be sustained annually if Government 
adhered to their original intention of coining the whole pice at 16 
annas and the half pice at 8 annas sikka weight, Government was 
reduced to the alternative of relinquishing the establishment of the 
new copper coinage altogether, .or reducing its value. It was accord¬ 
ingly resolved that the coining of whole pico of 12 annas and half pice 
of 6 annas sikka weight, be commenced immediately. The Mint 
Master, however, reported*that dies could? not be made for pice of 
smaller diameter than those then in use, as there would not be a 
sufficient body of metal to yield a bold impression. It was thereupon 
ordered that, in the event of its appearing impracticable to insert the 
whole of the inscription, the Persian portion should be omitted instead 
of the NAgari as suggested by the Mint. 

1797. The coiuage of money at the Dacca and Patna mints ceased 

• on 31st January 1797, and December 31st 

sMdAbAd^ >a ^ Iia ' ^‘ Ur * 1796, respectively. The date of the closing 

of the MurshidabAd mint I have not been able 
to find, but the records of 1799 make reference to “ assaying materials 
which may be deposited in the late mint at that station, and to the 
best means, of disposing of the building which was formerly used for 
a mint at MnrshidAbAd." 
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1800. In a letter dated 12th December, 1800, on the subject of 

the irregularities at the Benares mint, the 
Benares. Collec^gp of that city suggested the advisabi¬ 

lity of a European being placed in charge of tho mint, and of having 
rupees coined there of the same standard as # the Bihar sikka rupees. 

1801. In April 1801, a Committee was appointed to enquire into the 

state of the Benares mint, and report on the 
Benares. expediency of continuing it. From the Com¬ 

mittee’s report it appears that, since the abolition of*the Residency, the 
mint had been left without the superintendence of a European official, 
and that the same species of gold, sifver, ancf copper coins continued 
to be struck as at the time when Mr. Barlow reported on the mint (p. 54). 
In recommending a continuation of the mint, the Committee stated that 
<( a connexion has always subsisted between tho mint and the manufac¬ 
turers of gold and silver wire and thread, and the weavers of rich 
cloths and embroideries made at Benares, on which the prosperity 
of the trade in these articles appears so much to depend that, in the 
event of the abolition of the mint, the manufacturers might require 
some similar establishment to supply its place.” In reviewing the 
report of the Committoe, the governor-General did* not think it advi¬ 
sable either to abolish the mint, or to alter the mode in which the 
coinage had been hitherto conducted, but ordered that the Agent of the 
Govern or-General, the Magistrate of the city, and the Collector of the 
Province of Benares be constituted a permanent Committee for the 
superintendence and control of the mint. 

1802. In 1802 letters were received from Madras and Bombay, 

from which it appeared very necessary that a 
Bombay, Madras. genGral 

reform of their coinage should bo 
carried out, and greater uniformity introduced, so as to relieve tho 
public and individuals frogn the inconvenience arising from so great 
a variety of coins, and from so frequent fluctuations in their values. The 
following plan of a new coinage was submitted by the Calcutta Mint 

I. That the gold and silver coins of Madras, Bombay, and the 
Ceded Districts, be of the same standard and weight; 

II. That the gold mohar (gold rupee) weigh 180 grains troy, and 
contain 168 grains of gold and 12 grains of alloy :• 

III. That the silver rupee weigh 186 grains troy, and contain 
173 grains of silver and 13 grains of alloy; 

1Y. That fourteen rupees be equal to, and pass for the gold 


mohnr. 

Y. That the mohar and rupee of Bombay be divided into halves, 
quarters, and eighths (which last could be milled and stamped without 
trouble); 
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VI. That the Madras quarter mohar pass for 42 silver MnamB, 
and the Madras rupee for 12 fanams. 

In this proposed coinage the quaver gold mohar was of the same 
intrinsic value as the Madras star pagoda, but the rupee was nearly 
4 per cent, better than the^Madras $jrk&$ rupee. The proposed new 
rupee was more than 5 per cent better than the Bombay rupee, which 
had been adopted from the -Surat Mint. 

In a letter dated July, 1803, stating that the Governor-General 
t had it in contemplation to establish a coinage 

Baraili, Allahabad. Q £ samo we ight and standard throughout 

the provinces ceded to 'the Company by the Nawab Vizier, it was 
announced that a Committee had been appointed for the superintendence 
of the mints stablished at Baraili and Allahabad, which were to report 
to Government their suggestions for the improvement of the coinage 
in the ceded provinces. I have not been able to ascertain how long the 
coinage of the Allahabad mint continued, but reference is made in 
December, 1805, to “ base coin issued from the mint at Allah&b&d a 
short timo previously to the coinage at that place.” 

1803. In May, 1803, the Collector of Gorakhpur stated that 
“ it is the opinion of somo sensible shroffs that, 
Gorakhpur. j n the course of the ensuing year, it may bo 

advisable to establish a mint at the town of Gorakhpur. In this case 
it is my opinion that the Lucknow sikka rupee of the 28tli san should 
be gradually introduced as the standard currency of Gorakhpur. On 
the other hand, tho slirolfs would greatly prefer the Gorakhpur rupoe 
because of tho advantages always derived from the fluctuation of batta 
on rupoes of different standards.” 

By Regulation XLV, 1803, it was enacted 
that:— 


FarrukliAbad. 


(Sect. II.) A silver coin, to be denominated the Lucknow sikka 
rupee of the 45th san, struck in tho mint of Farrukliabad, corresponding 
in weight and standard with the sikka rupee at present stz-uck at 
Lucknow, in tho dominions of the Nawab Vizier, and thence denomin¬ 
ated the Lucknow rupee, is hereby declared to bo the established and 
legal silver coin in the provinces ceded by the Nawab Vizier to the 
English East India Company. 

(Scot. IV.) A mint shall be established at, or in the immediate 
vicinity of Farrukhabad, in which Lucknow rupee® of the 45th san, 
and of the prescribed weight and standard, and half and quarter rupees 
of the same standard and proportionate weight, will be coined* 

-(Sect. V.) The Lucknow 45th san sikka rnpec, as established 
by this regulation, shall be of the same size and form as the 19th san 
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sikka rupee struck in the mint at Calcutta, and shall bear the following 
impression:— 


Obverse. m 

jjls #U» JLai t t U 
* j yiuS cjaaCui 


Reverse. 


( Sect. VI.) The half and quarter rupee shall be proportionately 
less than the rupee, and bear the same impression as the rupeo. 

(Sect. XII.) The Mint Master at Calcutta shall cause a private 
mark to be put on all dios which may be prepared for the mint at 
Farrukhabdd, but in such a mannor as not to be distinguished by the 
naked eye, or by persons unacquainted with it. 

1804. In 1804 the Commissioner of Cuttack pointed out that 

Cuttack great inconvenience was experienced in tho 

Province of Cuttack from the want of a cur¬ 
rent coin of small value, especially for tho use of the troops, and 
pilgrims resorting to the temple of Jagannath, and proposed that the 
coin should bear on one face the figuro of Jagannath, and on tho other 
tho value of the coin in Persian and Uriya, and the dato. This coin 
was never struck. 

In this year the Assay Master of the Bonares mint expressed a 

wish that “a coining, millfng, and laminating 
Benares. machine may bo sent up to Benares to enable 

me to ascertain by experiments what advantage there might be in 
introducing the mode at present used in Calcutta, or in continuing the 
native method of coining with tho hammer only, though the whole 
figure of tho die is not impressed on tho rupees that are made in any 
of the native mints. Th<f Riwa rupees, 'though of inferior value, 
have to an inexperienced person very much tho aspect of Benares 
rupees, and are sometimes passed as such.” 

The Mint Committees in tho Cedod Provinces (Baraili and 

Allahabad) were called on, in 1804, to report 
their views as to the introduction of a now 
copper coinage. Tho Allah&biid Committee 

recommended that a new copper coinage should be issued, beating the 
same impression as*the Lucknow rupees struck at All&habad. “ There 

are,” tho Committee stated, “ two kinds of copper coinage in currency. 

• 

* Tho above ia quoted from tbo text of tho Regulation. Mr. Rodgera (J. A. S. B,, 
Vol. LVII, Part I for 1888) gives a slightly different version. Bo. 

J. r. 9 


Baraili. 

AU&hdbAd. 
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Baraili 


The average exchange of the first is two to an anna, and of the second 
four to an anna. We recommend that, for the present, the new coinage 
be limited to the first sort.” 

In their report the Baraili Committee gave the following details 

concerning the history of the copper coinage 
at that mint. “ At Baraili no copper coinage 
was known until about sixteen years ago, when it was introduced by 
Mahdi ’Ali KMn, the dmil, who coined pice called shamsher shdhi 
from their having the figure of a sword stamped upon them. They 
were generally coined out of old pice or copper utensils. This coinage 
continued two years, after which the same drail substituted another 
species of pice called machhlidars from their having the figuro of 
a fish stamped upon them. A fow years after an improved coinage was 
introduced by the then dmil of Iiohilkhand, whose pice were termed 
katar from their being stampod with a daggor. After that, when 
Mahdi ’Ali KMn became a mil for the second time in 1205 (1790), 
though the name and appearance remained the same, the weight was 
reduced from 18 10 17 and even 16 mashas. In this diminished state 
the coinage of the katar shah is continued until the cession of tho 
provinces to the Company in November, 1801. They are still current in 
tho southern and eastern parts of Rohilkhancl, but never obtained 
circulation oqual to that of the najib khanis, which are current at 
Rampur.” 

The opinion expressed by the Commitloo was that there were no 
special circumstances of a local naturo which urgently domanded the 
introduction of a copper coinage, but that it appeared advisable, on 
general principles, to introduce a sort of pice which would be intrin¬ 
sically valuable from its purity, and difficult of imitation, and which 
should bear tho same proportion to tho local silver currency which the 
pice in the Lower Provinces boro to the Calcutta sikka rupees. 

It appears from a report by Mr. Seton thjit the system of farming 
the Baraili mint was abolished in 1802. No alteration was introduced 
into the standard of the rupee, except that, to mark the period at which 
the change of system took place, the Persian letter ^ (the first letter of 
the late Subah Hussain ’All Khdn) was discontinued, and j (W) substi¬ 
tuted in compliment to the Lieutenant-Governor. 

1805. In February 1805, the authorities of the FarrukhdMd mint 

recommended the coinage.of milled in place 
of hammered money as a measure tending to 
correct several existing abuses and imperfections. , In July a letter 
from Government stated that “ The Governor General in Council has* 
determined on tho immediate introduction of a new silver coin into 


Farrukhdbdd. 
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the provinces ceded by the Nawab Vizier to the English East India 
Company, and into the conquered Provinces of the NawAb and on the 
right bank of the liver Jumna, including the Zillah of Bundelkhagd? to 
be denominated the Lucknow sikka rupee of the 45tli san, struck 
at Farrukhabad, corresponding in weight and standard with the sikka 
rupee at present struck at Lucknow in the dominions of the Nawab 
Vizier; and has it in contemplation to establish a new copper coin in 
the provinces above-mentioned, of an uniform woight, to consist of pui’o 
copper.” # 

1806. In 1806 the Mint Master at Bonjtros, in a report on the 

copper currency of the Benares Province, stat- 
Benares. that “ there is no regulation for tho weight, 

Size, or impression of pice that can bo*thc least chock on any person 
making them privately without fear of dotection. A groat part of the 
pice now in circulation have been mado in Oudh, the Riwa Itajd’s 
country, and other places, and smuggled into circulation.” Ho, accord¬ 
ingly, suggested for tho considci’ation of Government a now copper 
coinage (of which specimons were forwarded) to consist of:— 


Value. 

.... .. _ ; 

n 1 

Number to the 
rupee. 

Weight: Grains 
troy. * 

Diameter, 

Inches. 

Doublo Pice. 

• • ■ 

32 

240 

• 

H 

Singlo „ 

■ • • 

64 

120 

l 

Half 

• • • 

128 

60 

■ 

1 

Quarter „ 

• * • 

256 

30 

T<T 


“If,” tho Mint Master wrote, “ the machinery of the Calcutta mint 
could be used in laminating the derabs, it would greatly reduce the 
expense of making the pice, but I would by no means advise the 
impression being stamped in Calcutta, as the prejudices of the Natives 
in Benares should be conceded to.” 

In a letter dated 10th December, 1806, thd Governor General, in 

forwarding a letter from the Court of ‘Directors 
General. . concerning a plan for one general coinage for 
the Company’s possession, expressed his opinion that the coins should 
be struck in the fcame of the king of Delhi, and not of the Company 
with their arms, as proposed by the Court. In the letter referred to, 
of which the following is a precis, the Court of Directors wrote as 
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follow^:—“ We think the Earl of Liverpool* has established the prin¬ 
ciple that “ the money of^coin which is to be the principal measure 
of property, ought to be of one metal only.” In applying the argu¬ 
ment to a coin for general use in India, there cannot be any doubt, 
in our opinion, that such (coinage must be of silver. The standard 
weight of the silver coins issued from the mints of our several Presi¬ 
dencies we find to be as follows:— 

Calcutta sikka rupee. Troy grs. ... 179§. 

Madras AVcot „ „ „ ... ... 176f. 

Bombay ( „ 4 , „ ... ... 179. 

“ We think it would answer a good purpose to fix the gross weight 
in whole numbers, and should prefer the weight of 180 grs. troy. The 
British standard for gold coin, is alloy and ^ ne ' There is no 
doubt that alloy of copper would be equally proper for silver coin, 
and we are of opinion that this proportion should bo adopted, in which 
case the new rupees would havo 165 grains of fine silver and 15 grains 
of alloy. Should the new rupee be ultimately adopted, thero may be 
coined also:— 


Half rupee 

weighing troy grs. ... 

... 90. 

Quarter ,*, 

ii n ii 

... 45. 

Anna „ 

* 

»i ii ii ••• 

... Ill 


“ A copper coinage should also be determined on for general circul¬ 
ation, and it is our opinion that it should consist of 6 pice or half anna, 
3 pice or quarter anna, and 1 pice pioces. 

“ Wo are dosirous of establishing a gold coin on a principle fitted 
for general use. This coin should, in our opinion, bo called a gold 
rupee, and be made of the same standard as the silver rupee, viz., 180 
grains gross weight and 165 grains fine, and be divided into halves and 
quarters. The quarter gold rupee appears well fitted to supply the 
place of the Madras star pagoda in the payment of the Madras army. 

“ We have thought the adoption of a new coinage for British India 
a fit opportunity for giving a new impression to our currency, and the 
most appropriate, in our esteem, is the Company’s arms with an ins¬ 
cription “ English East India Company,” as also the denomination and 
value of the coin with the year of coinage, and for the reverse a 
Persian inscription ejfpressing the English one on the obverse with the 
date of coinage and value and denomination of the coin. If the smaller 
gold and silver coins (perhaps all below the half rupee) do not present 
surface sufficient for a clear impression, it would be proper to substi¬ 
tute for the Company’s arms the Company’s crest, the inscriptions to 
remain alike in all.” 

* Letter to the King on the coins of the realm. 
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1807. A letter from the Mint Master at FarrnkhAMd dated 24th 

October, 1807, aBlUfor new milling dies for 
Farr ah fe rupees, and states that the mint had not yet 

been furnished with dies for the half and quarter rupees, the expe- 
dency of introducing which had been suggested by the Mint Committee. 

In this year, and early in 1808, proclamations were issued by 
Madras the Government of Madras respecting a new 

coinage for the Madras Presidency, of which 
the following is a rdsuvnd. * 


A Silver Coinage. * 

“ All the silver coins of the Presidency coined at tho Madras mint 
shall be coined direct from dollars when imported, and be of dollar 
fineness. 

“ The double rupco will contain double tho quantity, the half rupee 
half the quantity, and the quarter rupee a quarter of the pure silver 
which the rupoe contains. 

“ There aro also coinod and issuod the following small coins:— 

Five fanams, on which is inscribed! their denomination in English, 
Persian, Gentoo (Telugu), and Malabar (Malayalam). 

»» » n ii 

•i ii ii 

II !| II II 


Three* 

Two 

Single 


ii 

ii 

ii 


B. Copper Coinage. . 

“ Tho Governor General in Council has been pleased to issue a new 
coinage of the following numbers, values, etc. 


Double Dubs. 

... 24 

• 

to the 

rupee. 

Single „ 

... 48 

ii ii 


Half „ 

... 96 

ii ii 

9> 

Quarter „ • 

... 192 

^i ii 



“ In case the abovo coins are issued at tho Presidency, etc., they 
are to measure with the star pagodas:— 

84 double dubs to one pagoda. 

168 single „ 


ii ii 


ii 


336 half 


ii ii ii ii 


672 quarter „ „ „ „ • 

“ There are also issued the following coins with their denomination 
inscribed on them in English, Persian, Gentoo, and Malabar40 cash, 
20 cash, 10 cash, 5 cash/’ 


* The five fAnmn pieces are now very scarce. Double and single fAnams are 
fairly common. The three f Anam pieces I have never seen, and have met with no 
other reference to them. I am inclined to think that the mention of them ie a 
mistake. 
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In *this Proclamation, which is dated 22nd August, 1807, it is 
stated that “ the GtovernoKln Council has also deemed it expedient to 
issue a silver coinage of half and quarter pagodas of dollar fineness.” 

This Proclamation was repeated on 28th November, 1807, with the 
addition of a 2| cash piece aa being ajso issued.” 


C. *Gold Coinage. 

“ The Governor in Council, having deemed it necessary to establish 
a new gold currency, has resolved to coin a gold pagoda of 22 carats 
fine, and a double pagoda»of the same fineness, with English, Persian, 
Gentoo, and Malabar inscriptions.” 

In August, 1807, the mint master at Benares received a letter 

from Calcutta respecting a new copper coinage 
Benares. f 0 r p rov i nce 0 f Benares, which was to be 

prepared in the Calcutta mint. This coinage should, it was thought, 
consist of:— 




Number to a 

Calcutta sikka 



rupee. 

weight. 

Double pico .... 

• 

• •• 

... 32 

1-1-6 

Single „ 

Mi 

... 64 

0-8-9 

Half „ .«. 

Hi 

... 128 

0-4-4| 

1809. By Regulation X, 

1809, the 

Calcutta mint was directed to 


coin pice for the province of Benares, valued 
Banares. a t 64 per rupee. 

1810. In a letter dated 11th September, 1810, reference is made 

to “ London made copper coins at Port St. 
Madras. George,* of which there is stated to be 80,000 

pagodas in store, and which cannot be brought into circulation at that 
Presidency. We are of opinion that the 20 cash pieces might be circu¬ 
lated here at the value of one and a half of the Bengal pice, and that, 
in the present scarcity of copper, it would bo advisable to send the 
wholo of them to Bengal. 

1811. A letter dated 16th September, 1811, states that “ Govern¬ 

ment having been pleased to determine that 
Benares. ^ no change shall be made in the local currency 

of the proyince of Benares, but that it shall be recognised as the legal 
currency of that portion of the Company’s territories, we entirely 
concur as to the expediency of placing the mint of that province under 
the immediate control of the Supreme Government, and of assimila¬ 
ting it in every respect to the mints of Calcutta and < Farrukh£b&d, by 
which means the coin which may hereafter be struck in the Benares 
mint will be much improved in point of fabrication and appearance. 


Benares. 
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Benares. 


The same letter states that “the quantity of gold which has been 
coined in the Benares mint since 1782 only amounted to 121,949 mohars 
or about 1,768,260 rupees, whilst, during the same period, the silver 
coinage has amounted to rupees 51,631,000, and it is accordingly 
proposed by the Board of Commissioners that the Benares mint shall 
not be open for the coinage of gold bullion in future.” 

A Regulation for the future management of the JBenares mint, (the 

date* of which is not given in the records), 
has, among its clauses, the following:— 

Preamble. Whereas it has been deemed advisable to continue the 
mint at Benares, and to assimilate the internal management of it to 
the rules already in force in the Mints of Calcutta and FarrukhabM, 
the following rules have been enacted to be in force from their pro¬ 
mulgation :— 

I. The silver coin now current in the Benares province under the 
denomination of the machhlidar rupee, commonly called the Benares 
rupoo, shall continue to be the established coin of the province, and 
shall be received as such in all public and private transactions. 

II. The Benares rupee is to continue of the following weight, and 
half and quarter rupees are to be ‘coined of the, same standard and 
proportionate weight 

Troy grains ... ... %... 175 

Pure silver ... .... ... 168 - 875 

Alloy ... ... ... .... 6 , 125 

III. The Benares rupee shall hereafter be struck of the samo size 
and form as the 19th san rupee struck in the mint of Calcutta, and 
shall bear the same impression as is now in use; 

IY. The half and quarter rupee shall be proportionately less than 
the rupee, and shall have the same impression as the rupee; 

V. The edges shall Jbo milled, and #the dies (to be cut in the 
Calcutta mint) shall be made of tho same Bize as the coin, so that the 
whole impression may appear; 

VI. The mint master at Calcutta shall cause a private mark to 
to be put upon all the dies which may be prepared for the Benares 
mint. 

1812. In 1812 the Lieutenant-Governor ®f Java asked that a 

supply of copper coinage might be«sent from 
, Bengal to Batavia, as tho want of a 
currency was felt throughout the colony. The coinage, it was sug¬ 
gested, should copsist of 165 coins to one Dutch pound weight, and the 
device be either the figure of a buffalo or elephant, and on the reverse, 
Java and the date. 


Java. 


* It was probably 1810, aB it refers to “ Prom and a^ thn fimfc nf i«n » 
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Benares. 


Ceded Provinces. 


In'April, 1812, the Madras mint Committee recommended tW, t in 

conformity with the orders of the Court of 

& ms. directors, the coinage of half and quarter pago¬ 

das and of pie, two, and single f&nams be discontinued, and that the 
coinage of rupees, half, quarter, and ^ighth rupees be commenced; and 
that the half and quarter pagodas and five f&nam pieces be re-coined 
into rupees as f&st as possible, leaving the double and single f£nams 
to remain in circulation until the fractions of the rupee were fully 
established. < 

* 

1813. In 1813 it was pointed out that, since the “ tirsoolee pisa ” 

^as originally established as the copper cur¬ 
rency of Benares, no measures had been adop¬ 
ted to renew it, and the inscription had, by process of time, become 
more or less indistinct, and the shroffs had reduced the value of pico 
in which tho trisdl was defective by redncing it 11 per cent, in current 
value for no other reason than the defectiveness of the trisul.” 

By a Resolution dated 7th August, 1813, the Governor-General, 

anticipating great convenience and advantage 
from the establishment of an uniform coinage 
throughout the ceded and conquered provincos, including the districts 
dependent on Delhi, resolved that the coinage to be carried on henceforth 
at the Delhi mint be confined to new Farrukhabad rupees of the weight 
and standard of the coin issued from the Farrukhdb&d mint, and bearing 
the same inscription. k The Governor-General also oxprossed his opinion 
that there could be no objection to coining at the Delhi mint a limited 
number of rupees bearing the name and title of his present Majesty, 
Akbar Shah, these rupees being only intended to Ije presented to His 
Majesty on the anniversary of his accession for the purpose of being 
distributed as complimentary presents. 

In 1813 a Regulation tfor establishing ( a copper coinage in the 

Province of Benares was passed, among the 
clauses of which were the following:— 

I. A coppor coin weighing 100 grains troy, and consisting of pure 
copper, shall be established in the province of Benares (the coin to be 
fabricated at the Benares mint) ; 

II. The form, size, and impression of the copper coin shall cor¬ 
respond with thoso prescribed by Sect. XII, Reg. II, 1803, for the 
Benares rupee, but the edges shall not be milled or ^iave any mark or 
impression. 

In November, 1813, the Court of Directors expressed their opinion 
Bombay that the coinage for the Bombay Presidency 

should be executed in tho Calcutta mint, and 


Benares. 
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Farrukh&b&d. 


forwarded a number of coins as showing their views with respect to 
maimer in which the coinage should be executed. 

1816. In September, 1816, the Board of Commissioners, Farrukh- 

abad, pointed out that for some time only a 
small quantity o£ silver had been brought to 
the mint by individuals for coinage, and suggested the expediency of 
employing the establishment in the coinage of copper* pice on account of 
Government. The following draft Resolution was submitted by the 
Commissioners:— , 

I. That Sect. XLIII, Rog. XLV, 1803, proscribing a specified 
weight for tho copper pice to be struck at Fafrukhabtid be rescinded 

II. That such copper coin bo struck at Farrukhabad, weighing 
200 grains troy for the whole, or double pice, and 100 grains troy for 
tho half or single pice; 

III. That such copper coin shall bo issued from the mint at the 
rate of 32 whole and 64 half pico for each rupee. 

In November, 1816, tho Mauritius Government wrote to tho 

Governor General that “ this Colony is subject 
Mauritius. ^o considerable inconvenience and difficulties, 

especially since tho great fire, from tfho want of a small money for the 
ordinary daily transactions of common life. It would, therefore, bo 
most desirable to obtain from tho mint of the Supreme Government a 
coinage for the use of this land. A decimal division of tho Spanish 
Dollar, which coin is here equivalent to two sijeka rupees, would be 
tho most convenient money for accounts. The books of the merchants 
and traders being kept in livres, ten of which aro in this Colony equal 
to tho Spanish Dq^ar, it would be desirable that each of the silver 
coins should be marked ONE LIVRE.*” 

By Regulation XXV, 1817, it was enacted 


Bengal. 


Ijjiat:— 


I. The copper pico struck at tho Calcutta mint shall be of pure 
copper, and of the weight of 100 grains troy; 

II. The inscription shall be on ono side “one pie sikka” in 
Bangali, Persian, and Nagari, and the date on the obverse. 

ITI. That the pice shall be issued from the mint and public 
treasuries at the rate of 64 to 1 sikka rupee.... v , and be legal tender 
at the rate of 64 to a rupee of the local currency throughout tho pro¬ 
vinces subject to f the Presidency of Fort William. 

IV. The pice struck at the mints of Benares and Farrukhabad, 

agreeably to the provisions of Regulation 
X, 1809, Reg. VII, 1814, and Reg. XXI, 1816, 
shall be also considered as circulating equally 


Benares. 

Farrukh&bad. 


J. i. 10 
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with the pice of Calcutta coinage throughout the above-mentioned 
provinces, and shall in like manner, be received as legal tender in 
payment of the fractional parts of a rupee of the local currency at the 
rate of 64 pice for each rupee. 

JtarukhAbid. ^ XXVI, 1817, it ™ emoted 

that 

I. Whereas *it may from time to time be found expedient to coin 
rupees of the weight and standard of the Farrukh&b&d rupee at the mints 
of Calcutta or Benares, it has seemed advisable to rescind so much 
of section II of Reg. XLV, 1803, as tends to limit the coinage of 
FarrukMbad rupees to thfe mint of Farrukhabdd, and to direct that the 
following enactment be henceforth in force:— 

II. The silver coin denominated the Farrukhabad rupee, and of 
tho weight and standard prescribed by section II of Reg. Ill, 1806, 
struck at the mints of Calcutta, Farrukhabdd, or Benares, or at any 
other mint established by order of the Governor General in Council, 
is hereby declared to be the established and legal Bilvcr coin in tho 
ceded and conquered provinces. 

In 1817 the weight of the pice struck in the Calcutta mint was 

_ , , fixed at IDO grains, and they bore the inscrin- 

Calcutta. .. u • i »i r 

tion one pio sikka. 

1818. In June, 1818, tho Vice-President in Council expressed his 
Delhi concurrence with the Resident at Delhi as to 

, the inexpediency of maintaining tho Delhi 
mint, and the Resident was accordingly directed to discontinue its 
operations, still causing, however, such a number of coins to be struck 
as might be necessary for the purpose of satisfying the feelings of the 

king. 

In August, 1818, the Calcutta Mint Master submitted for the consi- 
General. deration of Government specimen coins of the 

weight and standard of the proposed new cur¬ 
rency, and stated that, as the difference in size and weight of the new 
coins might not be considered sufficient to enable all persons to at once 
distinguish them from the old oncB, he had thought it expedient to 
affix such further distinctive marks as would be obvious to the most 
ordinary observer. The specimens, which were distinguished from the 
existing currency by a raised rim and perpendicular milling, were adop¬ 
ted as the pattern for the new coinage. 

In 1818 the Calcutta Mint Committee stated that they were not 
aware of any objection to the inscription on the rupee undergoing an 
alteration, and that it would be more consistent with the dignity of the 
British Government of India to authorise its own currencies by its own 



Benares, FarrukhA 
b&d. 
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peculiar stamp and impression; and suggested that, if any alteration 
was made, no date should be inserted, as an arbitrary batta on coins 
of various issues would thus be obviated without having recourse to any 
fictitious inscription. 

1819.* By Regulation XI, 1819, it was 
enacted that:— 

1. The coinage -of the Benares rupee shall 

be discontinued; 

II. The Farrukhabad rupee shall be considered the legal currency 

of the province of Benares; # 

III. The Farrukhabad rupee shall be a legal tender in all the 
territories under the Bengal Government, wfth the exception of Bengal, 
BiMr, and Orissa, whether struck at the mints of Calcutta, Benares, or 
FarrukhaMd, or any other mint that may be hereafter established 
within the aforesaid limits under the authority of the British Govern¬ 
ment ; 

IV. The FarrukhaMd rupee to be struck at any of the mints 
before mentioned, shall be of the value of the present Farrukh&bad 
rupee, and of the standard of the present Calcutta rupee, viz .: 

Weight Troy grs. ... 180-234 

Pure silver „ 165-215 

Alloy „ ... *’... 15*019 

In addition to the substitution of the new FarrukhaMd rupee, the 
Mint Committee recommended the temporary establishment of mints 

at Ajmere and Sagar, to convert the existing 
§j mere, Sagar. currencies into tho new coin. The Sagar 

mint was at that time issuing rupees, called “ Saugor or Balashaie.” 
Tho Government expressed their opinion that the recommendation of 
the Committee was judicious. I can find no further reference to the 
Ajmere mint in the records. * 

1821. The Bombay coinage consisted in 


Bombay. 

Gold. 


1821 of the following 

Mohar 

Panchia (5 rupees) 

Rupee 
Rupee 
Half Rupee 
Quarter „ 

Eighth „ 

Copper. Anna 

Half Anna 
Quarter „ 

Pice 


» 

Silver. 

» 

» 

» 


Troy grs. 
180 
60 
12 
180 
.90 
45 
22*5 
400 
200 
100 

. 33 33 
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In this year the Mauritius Government, boing put to incon- 

venience by the use of paper money for the 
atm -us. small change of the colony, asked that tho 

Calcutta mint might coin for them small tokens to the value of 100,000 
sikka rupees. The wish of the Mauritius Government was acceded to. 

1824. In 1824 an application was made by the Resident at Singa- 
* por6 for a supply of small coins to bo struck 

ingapore. Calcutta mint for the use of that 

settlement. In tho Resident’s letter it is stated that the small money 
in circulation throughout the Malay countries consisted of copper Dutch 
duyt and pice of Prince of Wales’ island, the brass coin of China, and of 
silvor Dutch 2, 6, and 9 silver (stiver ?) pieces, and tho guilder or florin 
commonly called by the natives the rupee. The most universally used 
coins were the duyt and two stiver piece. The duyt was the real 
money of the most remote and unfrequented parts of Sumatra and 
Borneo, and the two stiver piece was the true circulating medium 
of the Celebes, tho Spanish dollar being only used in foreign commer¬ 
cial transactions. It was suggested that the duyt and two silver piece 
should be struck with the same inscriptions, viz. the value in tho 
English, Chinose, Jdalay and Bugies languages, and on the reverse tho 
crest of the East India Company without the supporters, and with the 
date and motto of tho Company beneath. 

By Regulation II, 1824, it was decided that the Farrukhabad 

rupees, to be coined at the Sagar mint of 180 
® ar ‘ grains, 165 fine and 15 alloy, should be the 

legal curroncy of Sagar and territories on the Narmada (Nerbudda). 

A letter from the Bombay Mint Committee, dated 27th September, 

1824, refers to a communication received from 
Bombay. the Supremo Government, desiring that im¬ 

mediate steps be taken for the coinage of q, new rupeo of the Madras 
standard, aud asking for their opinion on the measures to bo adopted 
for a general reform of the curroncy. The Committee suggested, with 
reference to the first point, that a proclamation should bo issued, 
announcing the alteration of the standard, and declaring tho new rupee 
current at par with the old. They also recommended the division of 
tho anna into sixteen instead of twelve pice, so that the copper currency 
would consist of:— Troy grs. 

Anna ... ... . ... 400 

Half Anna ... ... ... 200 

Quarter „ ... ... . ... 200 

Double Pico ... ... 50 

Single ,, ... ... ... 25 


hi 


Ml 


Ml 
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A draft proclamation was submitted by the Committee, announcing 
the alteration of the mint standard, the sanction of which by the 
Supreme Government is not recorded in the Records. 

1825. In 1825 various suggestions for a change of impression on 
General the curi^ncy wera made, and the following 

extract is from an able report by Lieutenant 
Forbes, who was superintending the construction of the new Calcutta 
mint, and who, before proceeding to England in 1820, had been in¬ 
structed by the Bengal Government to bring the subject of the device 
for tho coin to the notieo of the Court of Directors. 

“ It is observed,” Lieutenant Forbes wrote, “ that the impression 
chosen by the king of Oudh for his new currency shows that in 
reality no prejudice exists against the representation of animals 
on coins. The common practice of putting Coats-of-Arms on coins 
having led to tho adoption of those of the Hon. Company as a device 
for some of their copper coins executed in England, the propriety 
of employing them on tho money to be struck for the general cir¬ 
culation of India came first to bo considered. From tho minuteness 
of.the scale to which they must be reduced on a coin, it was found that 
the Royal Arms situated in the upper left quarter of the Company’s 
shield became undecipherable, and that, as its plain was otherwiso 
blank, the total effect of tho piece was feeble and unmeaning. With 
the intention of enriching the design, two largo lions (the supportors), 
and a little one (the crest), were introduced. The portion of surface oc¬ 
cupied by such a number of animals in the rampant and strange attitudes 
adopted in heraldry, now left so little space for the shield that the 
Royal Arms, diminished to a peg, becamo utterly undistinguishable. 
Tho unanimous opinion of artists that such a device would appear 
inelegant and barbarous was strikingly confirmed by the specimens 
produced on the money executed at Soho for transmission to Penang 
and the islands to the eastward. Although some of the dies were 
engravod by artists of considerable talent, no effort of skill or ingenuity 
could prevent the little odd lion of tho crest from being mistaken for a 
monkey, nor obviate the misapprehension of common observers in con¬ 
ceiving the figures used as supporters to be ill-designed cats. A praise¬ 
worthy attempt to correct such serious defects by the introduction of 
lions modelled from life brought the question of the Arms to its final 
issue. It then ajjpoared that tho animals with which heraldry is con¬ 
versant under the denomination of lions are not “ real lions,” and that 
correct similitudes of the animal himself, placed in the splay-footed 
position, required as supporters, had a ludicrous effect. 

“ I was induced to propose the simple emblem of the Company, a 
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a solitary lion, as a devise for the Indian coins. As an appropriate 
type of sovereignty, and as an emblem known and respected wherever 
British rule has been extended, I suggested that the ease, dignity, and 
strength which he so nobly personified on some of the coins of ancient 
Greece would be still mors consistent and characteristic when applied 
to India. Moreover, I suggested that he might be completely localised 
by the ever-flouVishing Palm, an Asiatic though ancient tasteful 
emblem of perpetuity. 

“ I have to solicit the attention of the Committee to a model of 
this devise executed after a drawing by Flaxman.” 

It was agreed that this device was well adaptod for one face of the 
new coin, and suggested that either the head of the King (George IV), 
or the designation of the coin within a wreath, should be placed on the 
other face. 


1826. In 1826 the Collector of Delhi expressed his opinion that a 
Dellxi proposal to establish a mint for copper coinage 

at Delhi would be productive of good to the 
people, and a check to the impositions practised by the shroffs, whose 
source of livelihood consisted in the exaction of discount on the various 
current copper coinB. 

1823-27. A volume of the records, 1823-27, is devoted to details 


Calcutta. 


connected with the construction of the new 
Calcutta mint. 


In a roport on the regulations for the conduct of the coinage subse¬ 
quently to its transfer to the new Calcutta mint it is recorded that:— 

I. It was the intention of the Hon. Court that the scale of the 
new mint machinery and establishment should be such as would per¬ 
manently enable it to supply two-thirds of the coin required for the 
circulation of India; 

II. It was their design that the remaining third should be supplied 
by similar apparatus of half the power to bo sent to Bombay; 

III. The new Calcutta mint would immediately or eventually 
have to perform the work of the Calcutta mint, and of the mints of 
Benares, Farrukhabad, and Sagar; 

IV. The Hon. Court held in view that the Calcutta and Bombay 
mints would, at any period found convenient, afford the means of 
equalising the coins, and of rendering uniform the coinages of India. 

1827. In a lottor dated 28th August, 1827, the Mint Master of the 

*‘new mint,” Bombay, expressed his opinion 
Bombay. that the Bombay division into rupees, quarters, 

and reas was preferable to the rupees, annas, and pie of the other side 
of India, and that the division of the gold mohur into fifteen parts was 
decidedly superior to the Calcutta division into sixteen. 
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1829. In 1829 it was suggested that the new Calcutta mint might 

be usefully employed iu coining spelter money, 
which would be very useful to the poorer 
for cowries, and which might be called the 


■W 

The question of the re-establishment of the 
Delhi mint for the coinago of pice only was 


General. 


Spelter money. 

classes as a substitute 
quarter or pao pice. 

Delhi, 
re-opened. 

1830. In a letter dated 2nd February, 1830, the Calcutta Mint 

Committee was informed that the Governor 
Benares. General authorised tHe discontinuance of the 

establishment of the Benares mint, and the disposal of the machinery, 
apparatus, and other property of that mint. 

In May, 1830, a letter was submitted by the Calcutta Mint Com¬ 
mittee on the subject of the impression of the 
new coinage, and reiterating their opinion that 
the British Indian currencies should bear impressions characterising 
the authority by which thoy wero issued either in the form of a head, 
emblem, or coat-of-arms. The Committee, in the same letter, express¬ 
ed thoir opinion that, until this question was settled by the Court of 
Directors, the Bombay coinage should continue to bear the same 
impression as it did at present. In a further lotter, submitting speci¬ 
mens of two Franc pieces, the Committee stated that the French milling 
could not be advantageously introduced with tfye existing milling 
machinery, and recommending that a plain milling should be adopted. 

In August, 1830, the Calcutta Mint Committee submitted speci¬ 
mens of copper pice with a request that 
Calcutta. Government would sanction their coinago, as 

they seemed to be preferable to those in circulation at that time. 

In December of the sarqe year the Calcutta Mint Master suggested 
that a copper coinage might with advantage bo carried out at the new 
mint for the Madras Presidency and the settlements to the eastward 
(Singapore, etc.,) in which latter the demand for copper coin was at 
that time very urgent. 

1831. A letter dated 11th January, 1831, 
Sagar. stated that it had been resolved to abolish the 

mint at Sagar. . 

By an order dated 25th February, 1831, it was notified that “ an 
alteration in the Calcutta sikka and Farrukhabad rupees was authorised 
by the Governor General in Council under date 13th July last, and 
that these currencies will in future be struck at the Calcutta mint with 
a plain flat milling only.” 
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In August, 1831, the Calcutta Mint Committee submitted the 

following draft of a Regulation for legalising 
Bengal. the circulation of the sub-divisions in the copper 

currency authorised to be coined by Government:— 

I. That, besides the copper piqe now current, which shall remain 
unchanged, there shall be coinod a copper half-anna piece, and a copper 
pie or twelfth of an anna; 

II. The copper half anna pie shall weigh twice the weight of the 
present pice, or 200 grains troy, and shall bear on one face the legond 
“ Half anna ” in Persian, and Nagarf, and on the other the same in 
English and Bangali. The exchangeable value of the coin shall be 
two for one anna, or one for two pice; 

III. Th,o twelfth of an anna piece on one pic shall weigh troy 
grains 33 333, and shall bear on one faco the legend “ One pdi ” in Persian 
and Nagari, and the same on the other in English and Bangali. The 
exchangeable value of the coin shall be twelve for one anna or three 
for ono pice. 

IV. These coins shall be curront at the above rates in all the 
provinces under the Bengal Presidency. 

1833. In a .letter from the Assay Master of the Calcutta mint 

(Mr. Prinsep) in April, 1833, some general 

Rupee coinage. . , , , 

information is given with reference to rupee 

coinage. “ It has ever,” he says, “ been the expressed desire of the 
Hon. Court of Direetors to equaliso the coin of the wholo of the Indian 
possessions both in weight and standard. In this they have hut 
followed the laudable practice of the Muhammadan Governments of 
India, which, while they arrogated to themselves tho prerogative of 
coining, appear to have maintained with care and good faith the weight 
and purity of the circulating medium until the Empire was distracted 
with internal commotions, land the Viceroys of the Crown and tributary 
states assumed to themselves the control of the various mints, reserv¬ 
ing a more nominal subjection to the sovereign in the legend im¬ 
pressed upon their coin. 

“ The silver rupee was introduced, according to Ab’il-fazl, by Sher 
Shah, who usurped the throne of Delhi from Humayun in 1542. It had 
a weight of liy mash&s, which, at tho rate of 15| grains per masha, 
is equal.to 174'4 grains of pure silver. This standard was adopted by 
Akbar, and accordingly we find coins of his reign weighing from 170 to 
174 grains. 

“The Murshidabad rupee was adopted for tjie coinage of the 
Company’s suhah of Bengal, and has accordingly remained unchanged 
as the present sikka rupee. 
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“ The Stirat rupee was also adopted as the currency of the Bombay 
Presidency under the treaty with the Nawab of Surat, who retained 
tho privilege of coining; but in 1800 its pure contents were found to 
have sunk to 164*79 grains, when, to prevent further depreciation, the 
Government assumed charge of the mint, and tho rupee was then fixed 
at the later valuation of 164’7 grains pure. 

“The Delhi rupee struck at the F&thgarh miht by the Vizier 
of Oudh, in liko manner, gradually diminished to 165*2 grains pure, 
when, by cession of the Duab to the English, it was there arrested, and 
by a Regulation of 1806, was assumed as the standard currency of the 
Western Provinces. It was afterwards introduced into the Benares 
Provinces, where, (that mint having come earlier into our possession), 
the depreciation of the rupee has not reached the same extent: pure 
contents 169*2. 

“ Tho Arcot rupee in 1788, according to tho assay tables, still 
retained 170 grains of puro silver. When adopted, however, as the 
standard rupee of the Madras Presidency, it had fallen to 165 grains, 
and thero of course it has since remained. 

“ Tho alteration of the standard to -jV of alloy in 1818 did not 
affect the proportion of pure metal, but the facility of equalising tho 
three coins (Bombay, Madras, Farrukhabad) had been observed both 
in England and India; and, when the Sagar mint was established in 
1825, it was ordered to coin new Farrukhabad rupees of 180 grains 
weight, the same as the standard of Madras, or oontaining 165 grains 
pure. Tho Bombay mint was ordered to assimilate its coin to the same 
in 1829. The Benares rupoe alone continued to coin Farrukhabads of 
180*234 grains until its abolition in 1829 ; and the Calcutta mint has 
since coined them of tho same weight, although a good opportunity 
was afforded by the promulgation of the new system in Bombay to have 
effected a simultaneous reform hero.” • 

In the letter under notico Mr. Prinsep recommended (and Govern¬ 
ment saw tho expediency of adopting the recommendation) 1 that:— 

I. The weight of the Farrukhabad rupee struck at tho Calcutta 
mint be 180 grains troy instead of 180 234 grains ; and that the weight 
of the Calcutta sikka rupee be 192 grains instead of 191*916, correspond¬ 
ing alterations being made in tho half and quarter* rupee. 

II. The sikka weight (contra-distinguished to the sikka rupee) be 
equalised with the.weight of the Farrukhabad rupee. 

In October, 1833, Mr. Prinsep recommended that tho armorial 

Calcutta. * hearings impressed on both the Bombay and 

1 ' ' Madras copper coins, should be immediately 

1 Beg. VII, 1893. See Thurston, op, cit. 


J. i. 11 
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adopted at Calcutta and that on the reverse should be the value in 
English, Nagari, and Persian, enclosed in a wreath. “ The determina¬ 
tion of this point,” Mr. Prinsep said, “ is the more urgent as it is now 
in contemptation to issuo a large copper coin to replace the tirsooloe 

pice.” c ' , 

1834. In April, 1834, tho following recommendations were sub¬ 
mitted for the consideration of Government 
General. j rpp a t ^ ere should be a common device 

for the coins of thoHhrec Presidencies ; 

II. That this should differ on tho three metals, so as to fully dis¬ 
tinguish them from one another, and prevent fraud and imposition by 
gikliug or silvering; 

III. That the device should be pictorial and essentially English, 
as, among oLlicr reasons, the adoption of such a device would entitle the 
Government to claim from the Colonial Governments of the Crown 
a recognition of the coin of India as a national money entitled to cir¬ 
culate at its intrinsic value in all the possessions of the Crown. Tho 
rupee in its present form is not so considered beyond the liniiis of tho 
Company’s authority. 

IV. That tha gold moliar of Bengal should in future be equalised 
with that of Bombay and Madras ; 

V. That tho coinage of tho sikka rupee should be discontinued 
from the commencement of tho new Charter, so as to prevent all confu¬ 
sion from the two coins being permitted to circulate together. 

A specimen coin, executed by a native named Kasinath, was sub¬ 
mitted with the letter. The obverse bore a facsimile of tlie king’s head 
. on the English Sovereign, and the legend G ulielmus, 1111. D. G. 
Britannia hum, Bex. F. D., and the reverse a laurel wreath with One 
Rupee. 1834. in the centre, and the same in Persian, Banguii, and Nagari 
on the margin. This device, with the substitution of Mohur, was recom¬ 
mended for the gold coinage. Mr. Prinsep had already suggested that 
the copper coins should bear on the obverse the Company’s Arms, 
and on the reverse a wreath with tho designation of the coins in lien of 
the word “ adil ” of Bombay or “ ok falus panch kas ast ” of Madras. 
The recommendations of the Committee were referred to the Court of 
Directors. 

Various designs for the new coinage by Mr. Prinseps were also 
submitted, vis :— 

I. Britannia from the English penny; 

II. A lion from an ancient Greek coin; 

III. An elephant (from the Ceylon coin) ; 

IV. A ship; 
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V. A British senator, between a Hindu and Mahommedan, pre¬ 
senting the charter; 

VI. An emblematical figure of Justice and Plenty; 

VII. Typical figures of Britannia and India ; 

VI LI. The Pipal tree (Ficys Indica ), from the seal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London. 

1835. Early in 1835 engravings wero prepared of the head of the 

king with tho simplo legend WILLIAM, XIII. 

eE0ia KING, instead of tho titlos in Latin, and an 

impression in pure gold of the King’s head with the lion as the reverse 
(proposed as a double raohur) was submitted. ’ 

In April, 1835, the Calcutta Mint Committeo was informed that 
the rupee having on one side the inscription EAST INDIA COMPANY, 
with tho nominal value of the coin in English, Persian, and Nagari, and 
tlio representation of a lotus flower and myrtlo wreath had been approv¬ 
ed by tho Governor General as the modol for tho future coinage of the 
rupee. The Committeo were requested to communicate with tho 
Madras, Bombay, and Sagar mints with the view of effecting a change 
in the rupee currency throughout (British India with all convenient 
expedition. In a subsequent letter, however, it was resolved that on 
the obverse of tho new silver coinage the title of the king should be 
simply WILLIAM, IIII. KING, and that on tho reverse should be 
engraved the denomination of value in English and Persian only. 

In June, 1835, it was resolved by tho Governor General to abolish 

the Madras mint in conformity to the ordors 
Madras. 0 f the Court of Director’s, and tho Madras 

Government was desired to forward to Calcutta or Bombay such parts 
of the mint machinery as, if publicly sold, might be employed iu 
fabricating coins. 

In September of the game year, it w^s resolved that the Sagar 

mint should be abolished, as it was no longer 
considered necessary for supplying coin of the 
new legal currency with reference to the capability of tho Calcutta and 
Bombay mints for the whole coinage of India. 

In October the Calcutta Mint Committee submitted specimens of a 

device which they thought suitable for the 
Bengal. copper coinage of Bengal, i. e., on the obverse 

the Company’s Arjus as on the pice of Bombay and Madras, and on the 
reverse the denomination of the coin in English and Persian enclosed in 
a wreath, and the.titlo of the llou’ble Company on the margin in corres¬ 
pondence with the device of the new rupee. This device was adopted. 


Sagar. 
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A letter from the Government, dated 25th November 1835, states 

that “nnder the circumstances represented, 
General. from which it appears that it would lead to 

considerable further delay to prepare and execute a new device for the 
gold coin proposed to be issued (with the name of the coin in English 
within a wreath instead of the lion,) whereas the coinage of double 
mohurs can be immediately * commenced if the die cut with the device 
according to the design of Flaxman be adopted, the Governor General 
has been induced *to waive his objection to the representation of an 
animal upon the gold coin of India, and to approvo the adoption of this 
device.*’ 

The details of the now coinage wero finally laid down by Acts 
XVII and XXII 1835. 


Graico-Roman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient India. Supple¬ 
mentary Note.—By Vincent Arthur Smith, M. R. A. S., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham has favoured me with communications 
which onable me to make certain corrections in and additions to my 
second paper on Graeco-Roman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient 
India, published in the Journal of this Society for 1892*. 

Concerning the short record dated in the year 68, and numbered 
II. by M. Senart, I remarked (page 56 of my paper) “ It is not known 
to what object it was attached, but doubtloss it was a sculpture of some 
sort.” M. Senart’s words are (page 21 of his paper): —“Le lieu d’ 
origine de cette courte inscription ne m* est pas connu. II est probable 
que, comme presque tous les monuments rdunis au musee de Lahore, 
elle vient du pays des Yusufzais, sur la rive gauche du fleuve de Caboul, 
de Jamalgarhi, de Takht i Bahi, ou des environs. 

Les caracteres occupent une longueur de 97 centimetres; on pent 
en estimer a 3 centimetres et demi la hauteur moyenne. La hauteur de 
la pierre est de 10 centimetres. Ignorant jusqu’ k sa provenance, nous 
n* avons bien entendu aucun renseignement sur 1* objet qu* elle aecom- 
pagnait primitivement.” 

Sir A. Cunningham, in a letter dated 17th June, 1892, clears up 
all doubts as to the place from which the inscription came, and proves 
that I was mistaken in guessing that it had been directly attached to a 
sculpture of some sort. 

1 See J. A, S. B. Yol. LXI, Part I for 1892, p. 60 Ed. 
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He writes:—“ Regarding the inscription of S. 68 published by 
M. Senart, I can say that it was on a very large rough stone, which may 
have been inserted in a wall, but which could not have been the base of 
a statue. It was 5 feet 9 inches long, and from 3 feet to 1 foot 9 inches 
in breadth. The legend was on, the edg$. It weighed 12 maunds 
7 seers [= 1008 lbs. avoirdupois, = 457 kilogrammes], when I got it, 
but I cut it dowA to 4 maunds 3 seers, before sending it to the Lahore 
Museum, where, as I conclude from your account, it is left unregistered 
as presented by General Cunningham—from M&ji,.4 or 5 miles to the 
south of Fatehjang, ancient Chasa, and to the south-west of R&wal 
Pindi.” 1 

The inscription is certainly in the Lahore Museum, because 
M. Senart expressly states at the beginning of his essay that all the 
monuments described by him belong to that museum, and were com¬ 
municated to him by the curator, Mr. L. Kipling. 

Concerning the dated Hashtnagar inscription (page 55 of my paper) 
Sir A. Cunningham says that “ The date may be either 274 or 284, hut 
it cannot, I think,,be referred to 78 A. D.” I have already given up 
the suggestion to refer this date to tHe S'aka era, and have assumed that 
the approximate date of the inscribed ‘pedestal is A. D. 220 or 230. Sir 
A. Cunningham observes that the Panjtdr inscription of a Gnshan, or 
Kushdn, Maharaja, dated S. 122 is the latest “ which can be referred 
to A. D. 78.” If that record is rightly referred to the Sfaka era its 
date will be A. D. 200, which is not far from the approximate date 
obtained for the Hashtnagar inscription by using the era of Moga or 
Gondophares. I think it may now be safely assumed that the use of the 
Gandharian (Kharosh(ri) character in Gandhara survived into the first 
half of the third century A. D. The disuse of this character in India 
proper does not imply its disuse in Gandhara. It is, no doubt, true that 
the Gandharian character jp not used on the .coins of Vasudeva, of whom 
we have an inscription in old NAgari characters dated S. 98, = A. D. 176, 
and that coins of Kanishka (KANHPKO) and Vasudeva (BAZOAHO) 
which Sir A. Cunningham believes to be posthumous, bear legends in 
old Nagari. But I see no difficulty in believing that at the same time 
the Gandharian character had a limited local currency for some pur¬ 
poses within the region of Gandhdra. 

When quoting (page 59) Prof. Rphys Davids, as authority for identi¬ 
fying the “ village ” Kalasi in the “ island ” of Alasanda, where king 
Milinda (Menander) was born, with the Karisi nagara , or town of Karisi 

1 For a notice of Fatehjang, see Arohsoological Survey Reports, Vol XIV 
p. 24. . . f 
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mentioned on a coin of Eukratides ( circa B. 0. 390), I was not aware 
that the identification had been made long before by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, who published it in tho Numismatic Chronicle for 1869, 
and again two yoars later in his ‘ Ancient Goograpliy of India.’ 1 

Sir Alexander Cunningham is of ^pinion that in tho passage quoted 
by mo from Prof. Rhys Davids’ translation of the ‘ Questions of king 
Milinda,’—“ There is an island called Alasanda. It* was there I was 
born,”—the word dipa (Sanskrit dwipa) should be translated * region ’ 
or ‘ division of tho world ’ rathor than ‘ island.’ He cites in support 
of this rendering tho well known compound Jamb&dwipa , and takes 
AUsandadlpa to mean “the country of which Alasanda was the capital,” 
Kalasi being “ the same as Alasanda itself.” 

If, in the passage quoted, tho word dlpa docs not mean ‘ island ’, 
thero is, apparently, no reason for supposing the Alexandria in question 
to havo been on tho Indus. Sir A. Cunningham places it, as will be 
seen from the passage to bo quoted presently, at a village named Opian 
or Hupian, 27£ miles north of Kabul. Whatever bo the true position 
of Alexandria or Alasanda, Prof. Rhys Davids’ note-gt page 127 of the 
* Questions of King Milinda ’ referring to “ Alexandria (in Baktria) built 
on an island in tI jlo Indus,” is hot quite accurate. Tho Indus was 
never included within tho limits of Bactria, though the banks of 
the river may at times have boon included in the dominions of the 
Bactrian kings. 

My quotation (same page) from Professor Percy Gardner was also 
unfortunate. He describes tho legend on the rare coin of Eukratides, 
giving tho name of tho town of Karisi as being “ the conjectured read¬ 
ing of General Cunningham.” This remark is inaccurate. The only 
word at all doubtful in the reading of the legend on the coin referred 
to, was devata, and the reading of this word has lately, Sir A. Cunning¬ 
ham assures me, been definitely established, by a second specimen of 
the coin. The reading of the name ‘ Karisi ’ on tho coin was nover 
doubtful. 

In ordor to prevent any further misconception, and to show clearly 
Sir A. Cunniugharn’s views concerning tho probable situation of 
Alexandria, — Alasanda or Alasadda, = Kalasi, presumably identical 
with Karisi, I had better quote in full the relevant passage from the 
‘ Ancient‘Geography of India,’ page 28, which is as follows :— 

“ If I am right in identifying Begram with the ,Kiu-lu-sa-pang of 

1 Prof. Ithys Davids informs me that ho also was unaware that Sir A. Cunning, 
ham had made tho identification previously, and will gladly lake the opportunity 
of the imponding publication of the socond volume of tho ‘ Milinda’ to acquaint his 
l'oaders with tho faot. 
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the Chinese pilgrim, the true name of the place must have been 
Karsana, as written by Ptolemy, and not C ariana, as noted by Pliny* 
The same form of the name is also found on a ravo coin of Eukratides, 
with the legend Karisiye nagara , or ‘ city of Karisi which I have 
identified with the Kalasi of the ^Buddhist fthronicles, as the birthplace 
of Raja Milindu. In another passage of the samo chronicle, 1 Milindu is 
said to have been bom at Alasanda, or Alexandria, lh@ capital of the 
Yona, or Greek country. Kalasi must, therefore, have boon either 
Alexandria itself, or somo place close to it. The lattof conclusion agrees 
exactly with the position of Begranj, which is ouly a few miles to tho 
east of Opian. Originally two distinct places, like Delhi and Shall 
Jahanabad, or Loudon and Westminster, I supposo Opuin and Karsana 
to have gradually approached each other as they increased in size, until 
at last they virtually boearao one large city. On tho coins of tho earlier 
Greek kings of Ariana,—Euthydemus, Demetrius, and Eukratides,—we 
find the monograms of both cities ; but, after the tirno of Eukratides, 
that of Opiana disappears altogether, while that of Karsana is common 
to most of tho later princes. Tho (Contemporary occurrence of these 
mint monograms proves that the two cities wore existing at tho same 
time ; while tho sudden disuse of tho namo of Opian may servo to show 
that, during tho latter period of Greek occupation, tho city of Alex¬ 
andria had been temporarily supplanted by Karsana.” 

The Alexandria above referred to is tho city founded by Alexander, 
and describod by Pliny as “ Alexandria Opianos situated “sub ipso 
Cancaso ”. The modem name of the site identified with it is said to bo 
variously spelled Opian, Opiyan, and (Malik) Hupian. 

The Mahawanso calls Alasanna “ tho city, or capital, of tho Yona 
country”, Yona naggardlasanna. (Tumour , pago 171). Tumour himsolf 
writes the name as Alasadda. 

I have not specially studied tho ancient googj’aphy of Ariana, and 
therefore abstain from pronouncing any personal opinion on tho geo¬ 
graphical questions raised in tho preceding extracts. 

1 Milindu-prafna, quoted by Hardy, in ‘Manual of Buddhism pp. 440, 516. 
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XJriyd Inscriptions of the 15 th and 16 th centuries.—By BjCbiJ Mon Mohan 

Chakravarti, M. A., B. L., Subordinate Executive Service of 

Bengal. 

These inscriptions are 14 in nnmber; 12 on the left and right side of 
the Jayavijaya door-way in the temple of Jagannatha at Pari, and 2 on 
the right side of the door-way in the temple of Mah&deva at Bhuvane6- 
vara. They furnish important dates of Orissa history, and are the 
earliest known Uriya. writings found in Orissa. 1 

The Jayavijaya door is that which leads into the Porch of the Jagan- 
ndtha temple. The inscriptions are carved on the door-way. This door¬ 
way is of black polished chlorite. The left side inscriptions begin from 
a height of three feet, the right side ones from a height of one foot. 
They then take up about fth of the remaining height. The lines run 
from west to east, and are nearly, but not always, straight. 

The letters are Uriya, and do not generally differ from the prosent 
types except in Wf and They are x The language is through¬ 
out Uriya except at the end of the right side 5th inscription, where aro 
quoted 4 stanzas of .Sanskrit slokas. The orthography is often incorrect. 
The grammatical differences are small. 

Tho inscriptions belong to four reigns, viz., 

(1) KapileSvara Deva 

(2) Purushottama Deva 

(3) Prataparudra Deva ... ... 

(4) Managovinda Govinda Deva ... 

12 


5 

4 

2 

1 


The above soquence denotes the natural order of the kings in their 
succession; KapileSvara Deva being the founder of the Sdrya-vamga 
and Govinda Deva being the overthrower of that dynasty. 

The inscriptions begin with an enumeration of the various titles of 
the inscribing king. It is curious to observe that these titles increase 
in number and pomposity, the later we come. All these titles are still 
used by the Raj4 of Puri, and may be found on the title-pages of Uriyd 
almanacs. • 

1 A transcript of these 12 inscriptions, and a translation t>f tenth, have been 
given by Dr. R. L. Mittra,in his Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, Appendix, pp. 166-167. 
My readings of the same and my translations differ considerably; henoe this article. 
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Next come the dates. The phraseology of the dates is peo&liar. 
Take No. 1 of left siSe 

“ Prabardhamana bije rdjye mmasta 3 anka SrdM Mayfair kru 
troyodan Bhumi bare ” — 

, On Tuesday, the 13th (tithi} of Margpsir dark half in the third 
anka of the prosperous victorious reign of —. 

Samasta means here “ during.” • , 

SrdM is a teohnical word, hut has no particular meaning in the 
context. • 

The dates are of luni-solar months expressed in tithis of dark or 
bright half. The ankas are regnal yeats and something more. Certain 
figures are considered inauspioious and left out in counting. These 
figures are one, all numbers ending with zero (except 10), and ending 
with six. 1, 6, bfi, 20, 26, 30, &o., should bo left out of consideration in 
calculating the ankas. Hence 19th anka= 16th year, 31st anka—26th 
year, and so forth. 

To be of any practical use, the ankas and tithis require conversion 
into English calendar dates. Below ard given the equivalent calendar 
dates arrived at in the following manner. From Madala P&nji,* ig 
found out the approximate year of the king’s accession. Add the regnal 
year derived from the anka. The tithis are given as well as the week 
days. According to Professor Jacobi’s Table (Part CCIX, Vol. jCVII 
of the Indian Antiquary), the year in whioh the tithi in question fell 
on the stated week-day can then be easily found, generally this year 
is within 20 years of the approximate year. These dates are next veri¬ 
fied. The. sources of verification are— 

(1) The dates of the other inscriptions ; 

(2) The Muhammadan hiBtorietf ; 

(3) The biographies of Chaitanya; 

(with respect to the reign of Prat4parudra Deva). 

I. Kapilesvara Deva. 

Inscriptions. Uriya dates. Equivalent calendar dates, 

1. Left, No. 3 ... 4th anka dbanu new 

moon, Sunday as 9th December, 1436 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

2. Left, No. 4 ... 41stf anka dhanu 

sukla 7, Sunday * 14th December, I486 A. D. 

(O. S.) 

* Mddala Panji is, the chronicle of the temple of Jagamritha. Hitherto it has 
been almost the only source for the history of Orissa in the Hind'a period, 
f A mistake for 39th. 

J. I. 12 
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[No. 1, 


3. Left, No. 5 ... 35th anka Mesha Krishna* 

4, Wednesday » 25th April, 1464 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

4. Bight, No. 2... 19th anka Mesha new 

inooti, Sunday = 12th April, 1450 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

6. Bight, No. 3... 31dt anka Kakrd sukla 

12, Thursday = 12th July, 1459 A. D. 

* (0. S.) 

II. PuruShottama Deva. 

1. Left, No. 1 ... 3rd anka Mdrgasir 

Krishna 13, bhau- 

mib&r — 20th No?. 1470 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

2. Left, No. 2 ... 1 2nd anka Mesha, sukla 

8. Bight, No. 1... ) Thursday s= 12th April, 1470 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

4. Bight, No. 4... 19th anka Sirpha, sukla 

, 8, Thursday = 18th August, 1485 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

III. PRAT^PARUDRA DeVA. 

1. Left, No. 6 ,.. 4th anka kakra, sukla 10 

Wednesday = 17th July, 1499 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

2. Left, No. 7 ... 5th anka dhanu 3 (?) 

Kru*(?)i Monday =* ? 

IV. Govinda Deva, 

1. Bight, No. 5... 4th anka bichha, sukla 3, 

Tuesday ss 7th Nov. 1542 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

Inscriptions in the temple of JaqannItha. 

Left side. 

No. I. 

Length 4'-6" x 10"—Lines 5. 

L. 1 roiRr witSt wm 

2 ^ mvcmnr 1(htaA *mi\ nr nrtf n 
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3 ft TOfaw *ra:% wiwfi Ttarc tf&arftinc 

4 wNnffc whrk «rw mwor wnifaTOwff 

5 *xi*t to % iftm wt i 

• • 

Translation, 

i 

On .Tuesday, the 13th (tithi) of Morgasir dark half of the 3rd anka 
of the prosperous and viotoriotis reign of the warrior, elephant-lord, 
king over Gauda and the ninety millions (subjects) of Kar^ta an( l 
Ealabaraka (probably Kulbargd), of the powerful Pumshottama Deva 
Mahdr&ja, whilo at camp Purushottama, (i. e., Puri) it was ordered:—I 
remit the levying from the Brahmans of the Chaukiddri Tax (Dapdo-dsi 
Ohor) in the south; I cease to resume the waste lands and the pastures f 
he who takes, gets the sin in theft. 

Left side. 

No. II. 

Length 4' - 8" X1V 9"—-Lines 11. 

L. 1 jfk irsrofer wfewwTOtarc vm ft 

*lTOT*rTT 

2 * *rr#t iter ^ ^ T&rZ fail sswtfro 

wittotiit ^ 

3 wrwur to 
tot* %w 

4 IT ^iT*n*T ft (?) 

ini (?) twn*f 

5 ffa^wpng ^Tffftr *: otw ^ *TTOT*Tf qfarj 

*rohif^ irra 

6 to *••• ipwh to*c titof vtv*! 

7 (7 letters illegible) *1*1^*!* 

8 mm? sftnro fat jffa 

9 tpc w*r * towiw * 

10 tn * TO ^»nnn»isc>fht 

11 TO i 
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92 


M. M. Chakravarti —TTviya Inscriptions, 
Translation. 


On Thursday the 12fch (tithi) of Mesha bright half of 2nd (anka) 
of the warrior, the elephant-lord, the king over G&tnjla and the ninety 
millions in KargAta and Kalabaraga, of the powerful Purushottama Deva 
MahArAja while encamping at camp Purushottama, the (following) gifts of 
Purushottama Dqva Maharajgk in Dakshi^adiga dandapafa:—(1) for god 
Jaganndtha of Purushottatna, a gift of the old mAla tracts in the south; 
(2nd) for the bhogji of the god a gift of lands out of the lands of the 
sevaks; (3rd) gifts to the priests engaged in sleeping (?) the god, (these) 
I leave to the sevaks. As offerings*of Purushottama Deva MahAraja (per¬ 
sonally,) for bhoga, the village Madhotila in Antarodha Bisi, paddy 500 
bharans, cowries 2,000 kAhAns and the villago KAmalpur—these are for 
the bhoga. For the festivals, &o., of other gods, goddesses and the MahA- 
deva I bestow the village Gopapura in Banchas Bisi of Dakshinadiga 
Dandapdta. These gifts, these lands, he who takes away, rebels 


Note. 

Purushottama Deva got on t^e throne after a civil w(ir. In this in¬ 
scription, he hastens to propitiate by gifts the gods and their priests. 
The gifts are of two sorts:—first he confirms the old grants; secondly 
he gives in addition three more villages. The phraseology is tautolo¬ 
gical and somewhat ambiguous. Dakhinadiga Dandapa^a is the name of 
a Division (No. 14“ of SarkAr Ka$ak. Abul Fazl). It is not now in 
existence. The bisis Antarodha and BAnchas still exist as perguunahs. 
Gopapura is presumably the present Gope, where a thana has been 
located. The other two villages cannot be traced. 

Left side. 

. No. III. 

Length 2'-0 X 7"—Lines 8. 

L. 1 fta sott urtiKwrwK fwr m » 

2 ug *r*nf 

tothto 

8 owns *rwra wrun* suraniN wrurm *nr 

4 yynmi nyWHr mj* g Oft* 
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6 tme tftror *rcr% *iftr nft*T qr**iftanRf 

6 t ^ gtrofam^i* ^wt %m nfxxi *tw 

3CT * 9 

1 asrt wfar «R3ft gtttrc siriar *iff 6r $rfgfor stV* ?t*r cw 
The % 

8 mm Iwy *fhr i 

<«i 

j 

Translation. 

Oa Sunday the new moon in Dhanu of the 4th anka of the victori¬ 
ous reign of tho warrior, tko powerful Kapilesvara Deva' Mahardja, at 
camp Purushottama while paying respects to the god, in presence of 
Mahapatra Kakai Santara, Mahapatra Jalasara Sena Narendra,Mahapatra 
Gopindtha Mangaraja, Mahapatra Kadi Yidyadhara, Mahapatra Belad- 
vara Praharaja, Mahapatra Lakhan Purohita, Pafcanaik Damodara the 
generalissimo, before the feet of the G6d, and in the cognisance of Patra 
Agni Sarma, the examiner of Bhoga* and the seal-bearer, spoke (the 
king):—Engraver, write on the door of the tetnple of the God 
Purushottama—the tax levied on salt and cowries I remit, remit, remit. 
Whoever being king, violates this, rebels against Lord Jagannafcha. 

Note. • 

This is the earliest inscription of the series. According to the 
Madala Panji, Kapiledvara Deva was an usurper, who from a minister 
became the king. He remits the taxes*on salt and shells, apparently to 
popularise his reign. Of the eight officers named, Kddi Vidyddhara 
and Jalasara Sena Narendra are mentioned in'the Madala Panji to have 
been associates of the kin£ in his youth. 

Left side. 

No. IV. 


Part l-4'-4"xll"—Lines 9. 

L. l 4k mvtit mifetro wfarc irafa 

fat ST*t 8\ tsinft 

2 tig swr s?Trfa tft wwtm «wintr tnprotg 
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s*rrs nfs vft* s% nfe* stst 

4 m *mx totto fHforc tow* totto to 

totst* silr *%* *% «f*s touttst ufasit 

5 gH s m r w gfr sTOflsrara;® vforros wfuTt sft WI 
OTii STfar t&*$z « toss »rtfrcjir 

6 * 8 faTOT if* *t*T *8 ftOTTftwr frowns * 
mm *its* gfc \\ njptp 

7 to!* « ffSTT s^sfssro« mftrsisT *n « tow afxgrftr 
« iti:^«t g$?n ST ^totssto* a star 

8 fflTOt STfWST SSSft 8 If <«TT <?tTO S SIT 

WITlffaC* 

9 TOSSS S an»TT TO* SI3^t *tfT \S fTORTfaf* S*T *t S 
*rif%cfhfK * 

• Part 2 - T - 9" x 7"—Lines 6. 

L. 1 UTS! TOT* *ft*T * TO* 8 3$?TT *VTO { 

2 iTfsrroiss + *£t %i*t mm tots to % 

• t » 

3 ist stfira ^ tot sto mm **s s* st 

4 jp US 1ST + .+ + TTtfes ifaftfr lS S 

5 STS SIT TOTS SSTSTlf fcf* SIT ^ST st 

6 fs % sst ss* % sirsTsy stsTO i 

>J 

Translation. 

On Sunday, the 7th (tithi) of Dhanu bright half in the 41st (anka) 
of the victorions reign of the warrior, the powerful, the elephant-lord, 
the king over Gauda and ninety millions of Karndta and Kalabaraga, 
Kapile4vara Deva Mahdraja, out of demotion to the lotus-feet of the 
Lord Jagannatha of .Pnrushottama, Kapiledvara Deva Rdja gave for 
sacred use •'—Ornamented wrist-ornaments (todhar), and decorated conch 
and shells, two for the Lord’s arms. For the bhoga of the god, the ’ 
following (men) brought a supply of gold, vix., Hdsika Mahdpdtra, 
Jamasara Mahdpdtra, VidveSvara Mahdpatra, Kararati Mahdpdtra and 
Ndbha Mahdpdtra, these (men) supplied, under the superintendence of 
Nandi Mah&p&tra; all (tho articles) were placed in the audience hall 
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for bhogas of 1400 sorts. In accordance with directions (of the Stts- 
tras, the following) were pat on the body (of the Lord), viz., one orna¬ 
mented crown, oarrings 8, Tnngal in pairs 4, small earrings coanted at 
14 pairs, necklaces set with diamonds and rabies 2, rings set with 
Various sorts of stones 12, pearl ear-ornamlnts (jaulis) 8, large neck¬ 
laces of pearls 4, necklaces of rabies 8, emerald ear-ornaments (jaalis) 
8, necklaces of emeralds and pearls 5, lockets set with* varioas sorts of 
stones 4, three-rowed emerald neck-ornaments with pendant ruby parrot 
.4, three-rowed pearl breast-ornaments (ntnris) 2, ornamented necklace 
1, pearled wrist-ornaments (to^hor), 2, golden feet set with, stones 
(pdda-pallabas) 2, bangles set with varioas sorts of stones 12 pairs, 
balas or wrist-ornaments of rabies and diamonds 2 pairs, netted tor- 
dhars 2, bracelets or partdrdhas one pair, feet-ornaments’or pahurahs 4, 
pearl bracelets 6, waistlets with golden drops (?) 5, gold Jogibra (?) 1, 
the gold of (these) various things, and of the conch and shell is 
192 raSrdas, one (illegible) ; the king Kapile£vara made a gift of these 
to Lord Jagannatha. He who intends to take them, rebels against 
Jagann&tha. t 

Note. 

The inscription gives an interesting enumeration of the varioas 
ornaments bestowed by Kapileivara Deva on Jagannatha. Many of 
these ornaments are still in use. 

ifeft side. 

No. V. 

2'—8"x9"—Lines 6. 

2 w 8 writ «Yi %<wr ^ 

4 + + + f + iftfa infrfa *ft% 

5 jottoj m % mxi fafWt were 

6 wrc i 

Translation. 

9 * 

On Wednesday the 4th (tithi) of Mesha dark half in the 35th 
(anka) of the victorious reign of the warrior, the elephant lord, the king 
. over Gau^a, the powerful Sapile4vara Deva Mahirija:—Oh Jagannatha, 
thy servant thus infometh the high officers in the kingdom. From 



soldiers and servants (illegible, probably “fcp# tbem”), I looted after 
(all) from boyhood, now they have forsaken the. I will treat them 
as they deserve. Lord Jagannatha, judge the correctness or incorrectness 
of mine (aots), 

Note £ 

According to M&dalfi, P&iyi, in the 35th anka of Kapil e4 Vara Deva’s 
reign, the Zenundais of Knndajoii broke out into rebellion. From the 
oontezt they appear to have been assisted by many of the king’s own 
officers. 

Left side 
No VI 

3'—3" X r—3"—Lines 10 

ft* ipifn JTji’siK Tsradta* frorc: *?t 

HETTUTSf 

TOTCTTO* 8 TO* Tift 5 V 

3131*1* *fhn$ v to i tosr Tfw 

3 TT 

R3 fOTTT V TO itw I *? 3T$Cr RlfR^TO 

Hlfa* TOT * 

strit trrst ^rkrt «tW t? 

fk^ & wnftff »r ftwfft i Trofhr *r mrst i ure to The 

r*$t*I* Tigt *r c 

TR V TO RITO JIITO 'Vfdfrn TO% TO% 

aftercftfTO tffafr % 

wt hit 9 ^iFhnft^Hhrfr% 

fkmft *rwffci * finite v*t 

% wCtTT TT*wftcT TO TOTt% *Pft % ’lITin^r R*VT T*R I 

i 

* I translation. 

On Wednesday the 10th (tithi) of KakadA bright half in the 0th 
anka of tlio warrior, the elephant-lord, the king Over &at>da and ninety 
millions of Kar^&ta and Kalabaraga, the mighty Pratiparudra f)«ra 
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4 * -> * * / * 
MAhir&ja according to the ascertained order® s—Dancing will be per¬ 
formed time at the Bhoga time of t^e elder Tb&kor (i, a. BalarAma) and 
Gitagovinda Thaknr (& e. J&gatmktha), This dancing will be held 
from the end of evening dhupa np to the time of Barasing&r (bed time) 
dhfipa. The batch (of dancing giife) of Bara Th&kur, the fixed female 
dancers of Kapilelvara Thdknr, the old batch, the Telangi batch, all 
will learn no other song than Gitagovinda hf Bapi Th&kur. They will 
not sing any other song. No other kind of dancing should be performed 
beforetbe god. Besides the dancing, there are four V*aishnava singers; 
they will sing only the Gitagovinda. pearing in one tone from them, 
those Who are ignorant will learn the Gitagovinda song; they should 
not learn any other song. That superintendent who knowingly allows 
other songs to be sung, and other dancings to be performed, rebels 
against Jagannatha. 

Note. 

This edict directs what songs are to be sang and what dances are 
to be performed at the time of night bhogas (from evening to bed-time), 
The songs will be the songs of Gitagovinda and nothing else Tbe 
danoer3 were in four batches, and they wore taught by four Vaishrjava 
singers. 

Left side. 

No. VII. 

4k ^ftirarofer aHirc wftfs qraf&vmPta unw 
mnawir *** 

W *nf* MM (?) srfasTt + + + 

• 9 

(Best illegible). 

Translation . 

On Monday, the 3rd (P) of Dhaan in the 5th anka of the warrior the 
elephant-lord, the king over Ganda and the ninety millions of KarpAfa 
and Kalabaraga, the powerfnl Bndpa Deva Mahdraja, at camp. . . , 

Note. 

This inscription is the lowermost. Ordinarily the place is dark, 
and the pilgrims while passing through the door, feel the way by touohing 
the wall. In this manner almost all its lower part has been rubbed 

off. ,* s 

t i 1ft 
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Right side. 

No. I. 

in three parts. 

Main part:—2' p" x 9"—Lines 5. 

UNPY OTtWT TOTOTTf* * *TTft 3fa 

mxi *?fc whw *3% wu* 

XfflSZ \ \ ^ I 

Western part:—Lines 7 Eastern part:—Lines 5 

6i"xll" 1'OxlO" 

invnmiT **nc si* iftfe*: 
m* i? * * nxfim 

t 3r to 

e iteiw t 

TOfe * KtTTO I 

**fkm*i\ 

Translation. 

On Thursday, the 12th of Mesha, bright half in the 2nd (anka) of 
the warrior, the elephant-lord, the king over Gan da and ninety millions 
of Karnafa and Kalabaraga, the powerful Pnrushottama Deva Mah&r&jd, 
while encamping at camp Pnrushottama:—Ornamented ivory conch 1, 
ornamented throne with flags and jars 1, ornamented umbrella 1, 
ornamented bedstead 1, golden-handled broom 1, ornamented-handled 
chanris 2. 


Eastern part. 

Gift of king Pnrushottama:— 
Ornamented conches 2, 
Ornamented earrings 4, 
Memgarbha wristlets 2 pairs, 
Ornamented fan 1, 

Chandia (hair-ornament like 
moon) 1. 


Western part. 

Ornamented mirror 1. He who 
thinks of taking these, rebels 
against Lord Jagannatha. 
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' ’. . Note. 

This inscription seems to be a continuation of No. II left side, and 
is of the same date. 

Eig^t side. • 

No. II. 

2' 5"xl' 2"—Lines 8., 

inTTTT^nyc sro r mm 
I NfaTOfoaiftir flrSNrfc mwqi mzmi 
wfhRwrer% fanW* *EWC *ftTOK 
mts*K mmxj ufrEiriTOT *3^ vfvx 
mmx Eifrowf wftit The«rT swhw 
OTfa* lifarerft %fn in 1 $ % totoe t arir 
11TO ^*ft* TO E %1TTT mteT f^fTTOT I 

Translation. 

On Sunday the new moon in the Mesha of the 19th anka of the 
victorious reign of the warrior, the elephant-lord, the king of Gan da, 
Kapile4vara Deva Maharaja, having conquered the side of Mallikd 
Parisa, on the journey back, at camp Purushottama, while taking his 
food, the storekeeper and superintendent Raghu Deva Narendra having 
made known (to the king) it was ordered:—I give to god Purushottam 
the S&ri cloth known as Pundariksha gopa. Whoever violates this 
rebels against Jagannatha. This writing Kelai Khuptia inscribed. 

, Note. • 

The Madal£ Panji mentions the conquest of a Mallikd country in 
the 21st anka—21st may be a mistake for 19. “ Pupdariksha gopa ” 

may be the name of a village. 

Eight side. 

No. III. 

4' 1" x 1' 4"—Lines 7. 

mlt amfH wfieWinfe wwtftarc iranr 

EIETOTTIT Pf mw TOltElfT E 

wmt ifUi • 
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TO% TO Win dTOrt 

qfawT wt wItoto qifTO wto mm* % to 
* ftq* uro wfw % tot 5 to* to to 
fro wfw fk tow to! tot ura ntm 
* jjfTOng 3 Ni^rgl toww to w^T* % *q+% i 

* Translation. 

On Thursday, the 12th of Kakrd, bright half of the Slst anka of the 
victorious reign of the warrior elephant-lord, the king over Gau<Ja and 
ninety millions of Karnata and Kalabaraga at Camp Purushottama, while 
holding oonrt in the audience-hall of the southern block (of rooms), it 
was ordered to be inscribed;—Oh JagannAtha, thou knowest every¬ 
thing of mine both external and internal. Whatever precious things 
I have, I will bestow on the Brahmans as much as I can. He, on whom 
thou pleasest to bestow this land, is my (illegible.) 

Note. 

Herein the king humbles himself before Jagann&tha and promises to 
make liberal gifts to Brahmans. The inscription appears to he the 
outcome of some heavy troubles or impending disasters. The usual 
curse at the end is wanting. 

Right side. 

No. IV. 

4' 10" *10"—Lines 7. 

L. l $k*ft jraqfeT wwwto wto 

JPiqfa TORTTO** 

2 Tim rcw mi's to *ntft fro gwr *= jsmit TOiwfw 

to% jitTOfro to TOwrft 

3 ITTOf TOTTO TOTTO TOWfa fim l&fa TfT 

%TT www gwrfqsnft wrat 

Nt * wfaft Sftwrw 

4 wnc iftwro * wtftqnciro *iwtwT*n£ ferTO to TO 
*twtwt% towi* to wTfarsro TO*tor wf*w*iwft 

sj 

ww *i«i qfq mft wwt* %%¥ 

5 qiTOf faqto * wfro i qfw wrf* wW frsftfair tow 
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TO % TOl « (?) «P! TO 4 (?) TOIT ++ + 

Sfttft TOW TO + ft 

6 TO TO ’t TO TO TO % «WTO 9 »frf TO I % 

*m<raw i «ift mw ft 4- «ift vro to* *to <nr to 

7 «rc^ ctwt wft WTO SlfoMPC | to i <m! 

Translation. § 

On Thursday the 8th of the Siijiha, bright half in the 19th anka of 
the victorious reign of the warrior tlie elephant-lord, the king over 
Gau<Ja and the ninety millions of KarnAta and Kalabarga, the powerful 
Purushottama Deva Mahardja, at camp Baragasi (Ka(ak) while holding 
his great leisure in the southern portion of the royal residence named 
Gopdla-priya, oehora Mahapdtra, Mdhdpdtra Pdtra-s (m. P)-api MiAra, 
and the old Lenkd being present it was ordered :—Feeling, hearing and 
, tiling, I advise the kings of Orissa as long as this world lasts, all ye 
kings, ye are to make gifts to the Brdhmans with peaceful and attentive 
mind. Never deprive Brdhmans of these 1 four matters—wealth, wife, life 
and land. These four things not being deprived, the Brdhmans will 
perform the Jagas, will not deceive (?) (illegible). Whoever, violating 
these advices and sayings, does otherwise, rebels against Jaganndtha. 
He is a first class sinner (P), a great sin (illegible) gets the effect of all 
the sinB. Let all, bearing in mind this fact, according to my edicts do ! 
do! do! 

Note. 

The inscription is long and partly illegible. Some of the letters 
have been swallowed up by a crack in the stone; others have been 
effaced by the constant rubbing of pilgrims’ hands. Bdrdpasi is the 
old Tin-rnfl of Ka^ak and*still survives in Birddnasi, the westernmost 
part of Kafcak along the Kdtjori river. Lenkd is an officer whose 
duties are not known. 

Bight side. 

No. V. 

5'x2' 3"—Lines 18. 

L. 1 *r*ntf*r irzfax TOfart wife (*t ) 

KWdflO* 5RHT *rt 

2 artfa* ^ wnq wtth 

htwtwwx *i<»r 
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3 8 mfj fw irtfsrcft mnnlhiw 

*ftair*nr «r 

4 to% rnwro aftr*iflTO mftrsi €Nft ftwr «*fe 

Wftrf^awTtft * 


6 ft nftiwr naSift irituraf* wa «ft x * x * 


6 jfito* |T»nin« x x 

7 TORN arft% % ^NHWIT «T 

8 ** tr 

9 ^riirww® aw to tna 

10 am aTftft ^ftanr 

11 a^^waa? 

12 man arr% 

13 «T8RT J 


Best illegible by plastering 


Translation. 

On Tuesday the 3rd of Bichha bright half of the 4th anka of the 
victorious reign of the warrior the elephant-lord, the king over Gau<Ja 
and the ninety millions of Karnafca and Kalabaraga, king of kings, the 
powerful Mdnagovinda Govinda Deva Rajd, Pratapa Deva Mahdrdjd, 
in the poroh and before Lord Jaganndtha he thus made known (his 
prayer) :—Oh Jaganndtha, without going and coming to see your lotus 
feet all'appear as hell. The gifts of pilgrims (of places) up to Viudhyi 
and Udayagiri mountains, .whether native or foreigner (rest illegible). 
The kings of Gajjdt (illegible) will obey. He who violates this order 
rebels against Jaganndtha, and gets the sin of killing a Br&hman with 
one’s own hands. 

(Here follow four stanzas of Sanskrit slokas). 


Note. 

e 

From the date, and the name, Mana Govinda Govinda Deva appeals 
to be the same as Govinda Bidyadhara of the Madald Panji. He was a 
minister of Pratapa Rudra Deva, and became the prime minister during 
the short reigns of his two sons. Finally he murdered them and as¬ 
cended the throne himself. 
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BHUVANESVARA TEMPLE. 

Right side. 

No. I. 

2' 4"x$"—Lines*6. 

L. i irufa m* 

Safari? S* 

2 *n*ro*IT MG* H \<£. r MTf*5*r ^ TOlt 

3 3% wurifr wgt Sr fafa Stttt ^ 

4 in* NT^if *r wrur* sfaTft % nrwif f*r«nc 

srf?ns?S 

5 ^ srnmcS *1*1 ifhn wnrt vhe*T faffc Sirt 
fSnuOT 

6 **8 I 

Translation. 

On Sunday the 2nd of Tofa, dark half in the 19th anka of the 
victorious reign of the warrior the elephant-lord, the king over Gaud* 
and ninety millions of Karn&ta and Kalabaraka, the powerful Purushot* 
tama Deva Mahardja at camp Kyitibfis during the puja leasure, it was 
ordered:—Ho who throws magical arrows unto Bisi Bohdrd will not 
succeed. In spite of this (order), he who does so, is cursed by (the 
oath of) god Bhuvanepvara, he is a rebel. By order of Bisi Beh&rd 
inscribed. All (hear). m 

• Right side. 

No. II. 

2' 8£" x 5"—Lines 6. 

L. 1 mnr e mr *rft 

2 fvre a nfurn Mfirare *s% faer* m 

3 w WITTO *T*Tqr*I ^ 

farn&s 

4 arftd*tf*» Hm wre wtfym 

5 qm mill kvw$ fvUfa % toi w&iik 

6 ixftf xxmr **rcnrn: situ: sfa xfk. i 
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On Monday the 9th of the Mith&na, dark half Sankrdnti in the 
4th anka of the victorious reign of the warrior Kapile4vara Deva 
Maharaja, at camp Kfitibas daring the inner ptija leisure, y it was 
ordered in the presence of Raiguru Basu Mdhdpdtra and Bhuyauetvara 
Mlhdp&tra who caused (this) to be inscribed All the kingsV my 
Orissa kingdom should worlf for the good of the (paramount) sovereign, 
should keep virtuous ways, should not remain in bad ways. If they 
act badly towards'the sovereign, they will be expelled from the kingdom 
and all their property confiscated. 

Note. 

These two inscriptions are on the right jamb of the doorway leading 
to the porch of the Bara Deul at Bhuvanedvara. They are inscribed just 
in the oentre at a man’s height. No corresponding inscriptions are to 
be found on the left jamb. 

The general remarks made in the Jaganndtha inscriptions apply, 
mutatis mutandis , to these also. The dates do not seem oorrect. The 
tithis of the years in question do not fall on the week-days stated. 


♦ 

The Topography of Old Fort William .—-BJf 0. R. Wilson, M. A. 

In the present paper I propose to lay before the Society the results 
of certain excavations made during the last four months of the year 1891 
and the first four months of the year 1892, on the site of old Fort 
William, Calcutta. 

These are not the first excavations which have been made at this 
spot. In 1883 Mr. R. R. Bayne, while erecting the East India Railway 
Offices in Fairtfe Place, came across considerable portions of the old fort 
walls. He reported his discoveries to the Society in a paper which will 
be found in the Journal for 1883, Vol. LII, Part I, No. II. 

The general position of the old fort with its adjacent warehouses is 
well-known. It stood on the ground now occupied by the General Post 
Office, the New Government Offices, the Custom House, and the East 
India Railway House. The warehouses built along the south side of 
the fort skirted Khoila Ghat Street. The north side was in Fairlie 
Place. The east front looked out on Clive Street and Dalhousie Square. 
Behind it was the river whioh then flowed further east than at present. 


The fort was in shape an irregular tetragon. Its walls were built 

of small thin bricks strongly cemented together. 
The ol o . According to Orme, “ its sides, to the east 


and west extended 210 yards, the southern side 180, and the northern 
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Mr. Bayne's 
coveries. 


dis¬ 


able 100. It had four bastions mounting each ten guns. The curtain# 
were four feet thick, and like the factory of Cossimbasar, terraces, 
• which were the roofs of chambers, formed the top of the ramparts; 
and windows belonging to these chambers were in several places opened 
in the ourtains. The gateway on the eastern bide projected, and mounted 
five jfans, three in front and one on each flank towards the bastions. 

' Under the western face, and on the brink t>£ the river, was a line of 
heavy cannon mounted in embrasures of solid masonry; and this work 
was joined to the two western factions by two slendei!* walls, in each of 
which was a gate of pallisadoes. In the year 1747, warehouses had been 
built contiguous to the southern curtain, and, projecting on the outside, 
between the two bastions, rendered them useless to ono another. How¬ 
ever the terraoeB of these warehouses were strong enough to bear the 
firing of three poundors which were mounted in barbett over a slight 
parapet.” There were also blocks of central buildings within thd fort. 
It had two gates on the river side besides that on the east front. 

When in 1883 Mr. R. R. Bayne began to dig at the oomer of 

Fairlie Place for the purpose of laying down the 
foundations of, the East India Railway House, 
he almost immediately came across remains of 
old walls built of small thin bricks, such us have long ceased to be used. 
These were the walls of the old fort. Mr. Bayne followed up the indica¬ 
tions thus found, and in iho ond was able to put together an almost 
complete ground plan of the north end of the fort. As a detailed de¬ 
scription of these discoveries has been already placed beforo the Socioty, 
it will bo quite unnecessary for me to attempt to give any further 
account of them here. Nor do I wish at present to offer any criticisms 
upon the suggestions and theories which naturally occurred to Mr. 
Bayne in connection with his discoveries. I shall at once proceed to set 
foi’th the results which have been obtained* since 1883 by a persistent 
search of the records and by recent excavations made on the spot. 

The first great step towards completing the work so well begun 

by Mr. R. R. Bayne was taken by Mr. T. R. 
Munro, who discovered in the British Museum 
a copy of a largo map of old Calcutta on the 
scale of 100 ft. = 1 in., dated 1753. The map, it appears, was drawn by 
a Lienteuant Wells of the Company's Artillery, and was designed to show 
a projected new fort, but it also shows the old fort in great detail. A 
photograph of this plan was presented to the Asiatic Society in 1889 by 
Mr. Munro, and it is with this photograph in my hands that I have been 
able to carry out extensive excavations of the site of the old fort in the 
years 1891 and 1692 and thus complete the work of defining the topp- 
J. i. 14 


Mr. Munro’s 
covery. 


dis- 
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graphy of tlie place. The plan, it is true, is not quite accurate, but it is 
infinitely superior to the little rough sketch of the fort found in Orme’s 
history, which was all Mr. Bayne had to go upon. 

The plan suggested a further searching of the records, both here 

ahd at home, to see if they could cast any 
The Records. further light either upon the plan itself, or 

on the projected new fort 6f 1753, or on the state of the old fort 
generally. Through the kindness of Mr. Forrest, I was enabled to 
see such records bearing on the subje# as are now preserved in the 
Imperial Library at Calcutta, but I found that they wore very meagre. 
Dr. Busteod, however, most gonerously devoted a considerable amount 
of his valuable time to looking up the records at home, and has 
furnished me with a complete list of all the passages to be found in 
the extant records which have any bearing whatever on the old fort, 
and on the question of improving it, or superseding it, which seems 
to have been so often discussed during the four or five year’s which pre¬ 
ceded the tragedy of the Black Hole. These extracts are provokingly 
incomplete. They refer to fuller documents, but theso fuller documents 
aro not now forthcoming, having been all destroyed. Four plans are 
mentioned, viz., Colonel Scott’s, Captain Jones's, Simsou’s and Plaisted’s, 
but none of these could be found by Dr. Busteed at the India Office. 
It is only by some lucky chanco that a duplicate oopy of Scott’s, or 
Wells’s plan found its way into the King’s library at the British Museum. 
As, however, these extracts bring before us very vividly the circum¬ 
stances under which the plan was drawn up in 1753, I will here give 
thorn in full, together with Dr. Busteed’s valuable oomments on them, 
before proceeding to speak of the plan itself. 


1. From President and Council, Bengal, to the Court of Directors, 

Extracts. Scott and the 28th February, J754. 

Wells- 

Colonel Scott having laid a project before the Board for securing 
this settlement against any attack from a country force which, in the 
present juncture, ought to be guarded against, and as we imagine the 
expense of it will not be very considerable, wo have complied with his 
proposal and directed him. to set about it as soon as possible. A 
copy of that project we transmit yr. Honours in this packet as we did 
not cliuse for tho sake of secresy to enter it after the consultations. 


2. From President and Council, Bengal, to the Court of Directors, 
tho 7 th September 1754. 

When Col. Scott proceeded to the coast he requested we would 
permit Lt. Wells to carry on the works he had planned at Perrin’s in 
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his absence which we accordingly complied with. * * * Ool. Scott 
in consequence of Mr. Saunders and Council’s 1 request for relieving 
Major Lawrence in the Field, left us on the 18th March, but it is with 
oonoern we informed yr. Hons, he died at Madras on 12th May of a 
violent fever. • 

3. From the Bengal Government to Wm. Watts at Moorshedabad, 
the 22nd August 1755. 

It has hitherto been very unfortunate to this Settlement that every 
gentleman, who has had capacity or been appointed by our employers 
to fortify this place, have not lived even to make a beginning on the 
plans proposed, 8 we have therefore agreed to wait our Masters' last com¬ 
mands by this year's shipping , when if they are absolute and the situation 
of uffairs in Europe portends war we must employ those who have the 
most experience and knowledge to execute plans of fortification, and 
this we shall put in practice without showing any diffidence to the right 
we^iave of securing our Settlement. 8 

4. A letter, signed by Messrs. Drake and Manningliam, to the Court 
of Directors, the 3rd September 1755. 1 

The death of Col. Scott put a check to our pursuing his plan for 
socuring this settlement from any attack of the country forces with 
much alacrity as we were cautious of laying out much money until yr. 
Honours signified yr. approbation of that work which shall now bo set 
about in as expeditious a manner as the soason of the year will permit 
our carrying it into execution. Hero we must remark that the Go- 

1 The Cotmoil of Madras. II. E B. 

> See Long's Selections No. 166. 

8 Perhaps it would have boon wiser if thoy had shown some “ diffidence *’ now 
after having for so long neglected their dofenoes, even in the faoe of repeated orders 
from home. The now Nawdb in the following year opened their eyes on this 
subject. However, to give tho Fort William Government their duo, thoy had con¬ 
sulted Watts, tho chief at Cossimbazar, as to tho prudence of ueoking permission 
from the Murshiddbad Government before they toot their defences in hqgd. They 
were prepared to conciliate tho Nawdb and to rosort to the customary bribery to 
him and his ministers. Watts opposed the idea, chiefly because the Nawdb was 
really so rich that no bribe which Calcutta could afford would bo likely to convert 
tym unfavorably inclined ; he urged moreover that tho precedent of asking and 
paying for suoh permission might provo a very embarrassing one in tho future, and 
that if the Nawdb should refuse, the English would be worse off than over. On 
the whole Watts advised them to go on with the fortifications and Bay nothing, and, 
if in the meantime exception should bo tuken by the Mnrshiddbad Court, Watts 
was not without confidence that he could prevail upon the Minister “ Huckambeg,” 
for a consideration, to divert the possible anger of the Nawdb. Events did not 
justify this confidence. H. E. B. 
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vernment* has not attempted to {rostrate that design though it has a 
formidable appearance. 

5. From President and Council, Bengal, to the Court of Directors, 

the 11th September 1755. * * 

We shall pay due regard to yr. orders in regard to the fortifica¬ 
tions Col. Scott projected fotf the defense of the place against a country 
enemy which are carrying on agreeable to his instructions, but not yet 
near finished. Mi*. Wells who was recommended by the Colonel to over¬ 
look those works being dead, wo have directed Mr. Barthw. Plaisted 
to see them executed: for what may relate further to those works or 
any others that may be found necessary for the defense of the settlement 
we beg leave to refer yr. Hons, to tho gentlomen you have entrusted 
on that head. 6 

6. From President and Council, Bengal, to the Court of Directors, 

the 8th Dccembor 1755. * 

Mr. Wm. Wells, 2nd Lieut, of tho Train under whose inspection the 
works at Perrin’s wero carrying on, departed this life on 8th August. 
In his room Mr. B. Plaisted took charge of those works jointly with 
Mr. O’Hara. They have our directions to execute the plan Colonel 
Scott left behind him. 


7. On August 4th, 1755, Captain Jasper Leigh Jones of the 

Artillery addresses a letter to the President 
Captain JoneB. an d Councilj Fort Wmiam> aboufc the Bfcate 

of the defences of Calcutta. 6 

It is with pleasure I hear the Hon’ble Court of Directors have 
earnestly recommended unto you an inspection in general regarding the 
Buildings Military (sic) and Fortifications. _ * * * I think it is my 
duty to study anything for the good of the service. * * * [He en¬ 
larges on this duty theme and deprecates the circumstance that he is 
armed with so little authority to initiate or take up any measures for 
the defending of a place whose safe custody he considers himself re¬ 
sponsible for in a great degree. He proposes to relieve his conscience 
by giving Government his opinion as to the condition of their so-called 
defenoes before he hotakes himself to the Coast where he is next fo$ 
duty. He then goes on to speak of Col. Scott’s project.] In the 


* The Government of Mnrahidab&d. H. E. B. 

6 Probably Drake and Mamiingham, as those two only sign the letter to the 
Court of the 3rd September 1755. H. E. B. 

6 " Bengal Consultations," 1755-56. 
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method I perceive the plan in regard to the inward works may by 
the order of the Hon’ble Gt. of Ds. be put into execution, bat as 
there is no positive order to go to work on that, it is neoessary now we 
should think for the good of the place we are entrusted with as well 
as the property of our proprietors and our Hon’ble Masters who employ 
ns. [As there is a probability of a French war in Europo, he counsels 
that provision for that contingency should be tho chief object in viow : 
he considers that there is little or nothing lo fear from a * country 
enemy ’ as * their interest for our continuation will be # sufficiont’]. Pro¬ 
vided a general war which is what wg have to expeet, it is natural to 
expect the enemy will attack this place, and in order to do this send 
some ships of wav into the river whose coming near tho town must bo 
carefully avoided. It is certain the Hon’blo Ct. of Ds. has been always 
of opinion that if over Calcutta was attackod it must bo by some means 
from the river, and they, like prudent, experienced and good Masters, 
have provided their servants in time with tho best guns they could 
procure which by their nature are for defense and not for sale, lying on 
the vvarfe unmounted from their landing to this day. 

How far we have rogarded their hint I can't say, as we have 
neither a carriago to mount any of them on, or oven a gun alroady 
mounted in tho garrison fit for service, and am very sorry I mast bo 
obliged to confess wo seem to look more liko a ruined and deserted 
Moor’s fort than any place in possession of Europeans, much less a 
principal Settlement [There is more to tho same purpose; his main 
recommendation is to repair the ‘Lino Wall’ on the river bank, the 
immediate construction of fascines there as a temporary mSasure, tho 
providing of vessels to be used as fire ships, and the manning of the 
batteries proposed by the gentlemen of tho Militia Corps with trained 
Artillerymen intermixed with them]. What guns could be mountod 
on the 2 bastions by thfi river side ought* likewise to be kept in good 
order with their platform and embrazures repaired, as they would be 
of infinite use, being so much highor than the guns of the Line Warfe 
Wall. • 

8. Captain Jones returns to the subject again on 11th Sept. 1755.? 

Having not met with the pleasure of yr. approval in regard to 
* my last letter to which this plan is in some measure a reference, and that 
it may not bo misconstrued by yr. Honors, I hope you will be kind 
enough to give me leave to send it home, in the packet, for fear it might 
be thonght (without an explanation) I had some views of converting the 


1 “ Bengal Consultations,” 1756-56. 
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designs of a more perfect band—this I hope will show 1 had no sinister 
Tiews of my own. 8 

9. It appears from the Consultations of 24th November 1755, that 

Mp. B. Plaistgd also furnished to Mr. Frank- 
Plaisted. land “a plan he had taken of the town of 

Calcutta.” 


10. On 25th ^February, 1756, a letter was addressed to Drake and 

Manningham 9 by Colin Sirasou who thus iutro- 
Colin Simeon. duces his«own plan. 10 

Since the time I have had tho honor to be appointed Engineer I 
have had an opportunity to examine the plan projected by Col. Scott for 
a fortification where Fort Wm. now stands, which appearing to bo 
deficient in some of tho things principally requisite in a fortification, 
I thought it my duty to represent the same to yr. Hons, that if you 
think proper the i*epresentation with the accompanying plan may be 
transmitted to the Ct. of Ds. 

[Ho proceeds to criticise adversely Scott’s plan in many particulars.] 
The whole Fort when finished will be a narrow slip on the side of 
the River, and in order to build it, the whole north side of the Factory 
which contains the apartments for most of the young gentlemen in the 
Company’s service, the magazine for arms and military stores, shop for 
medicine, smith’s shop, &c., must be pulled down immediately, as also 


9 This plan was ordered “ to be sont to the Honourable Company in the box of 
books per Hardwick." As for Captain Jones, S. Drake Junior and his brethren 
did not like to bo hnstled by this plain-spoken and honest man ; his gloomy foro- 
bodings—too soon to be realized, but from a quarter which even he did not foresee— 
were most unwelcome. Like the daughter of Priam ho possessed the gift of pro¬ 
phecy whiqh nobody bolievod, and accordingly he got nothing but rebukes for his 
pains. “ On the 4th August Captain Jasper Jones sent in a lettor to the Board with 
his sentiments on the present fortifications of tho place, and what he thought 
necessary for its defense in oaso of war. The Board being of opinion it was irre¬ 
gular, improper and unnecessary, we ordered our Secretary to inform him that our 
orders had been issued to his Superior Officer to whom he should have applied if he 
had anything material to offer.'’ Poor Jones did not go to the coast as he proposed: 
he died instead on the 22nd November 1755, having been overtaken with monoton¬ 
ous punctuality, by the >( violent fover ” whioh had already accounted for so many 
of those whd dealt with tho defences of the settlement. The Bengal recording 
angels said grandiloquently, in their letter to the Court of Directors, that he 
" demised,” and this they announced without the hollow customary formality of any 
expression of regret. Captain Witherington reigned in his stead, and Lieutenant 
Grant became a Captain. H. E. B. 

° Tho special Committee on fortifications presumably. H. E. B. 

Id Letters from Bengal 1756. 
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the Church and Hospital; all these buildings are in constant use, 
they cannot be well spared, and it would be difficult to supply their 
place immediately. 11 [He repeats this drawback to Seofct’s plan in 
another part.] Before the building of the Colonel’s plan can be carried 
on there must be pulled down * immediately all the north side of 
the Factory, the Church, Hospital, godowns of Mr. McGuire’s house, 
the Dockyard, and godowns of the Company’s house. Whereas in 
order to go on with building the Square nothing need, be pulled down 
but the outhouses of the Company’s House and a small part of north¬ 
east corner of present Fort. • 

Simson’s suggestion was * to save most of theso buildings and to 
erect a square fort (us by the accompanying plan) which runs from the 
north side of the present fort round the Church through the Tank 
towards the horse’s Stables and thenoe down to the waterside botween Mr. 
Amiott’s house and that of the Company.’ J 8 

There is only one allusion to be found in Simson’s letter to the Fort 
river-bastions. ‘ The gun whai’f or low battery on the river side which 
is not flanked by any fire from the Fort is proposed to bo left in its 
present situation, and as its wall projects forward from the angle of the 
north-western bastion towards the river, it prevents the face of that bas¬ 
tion from being flanked. Neither is the face of the south western bastion 
towards the river flanked, the line of its face running without side the 
opposite flank.’ 

I may now pass on to describe Wells’s plan of the fort to which fre¬ 
quent allusion has been made in the foregoing 
fort^ 8,fl extracts and of which I give a facsimile (Plate 

| VI). The plan is preserved in the British Mu¬ 

seum having found its way there from the King’s library. It is endorsed 
“ No. 11 Duplicate Plan of Fort William and part of Calcutta by Win. 
Wells under Col. Scott drawn in 1753 ” ; and again in another part.—“ Re¬ 
ceived per Dunington, lOtk October 1754.” The object of the plan is to 
show the new fort which Col. Scott projected in 1753, but it incidentally 
shows the old fort in considerable detail, the scale being "100 ft. =* 1 in. 
Looking at the plan we rocogniso at once the irregular tetragon with its 
four bastions, (a, (3, y, 8, ) each having embrasures for ten gunB. The north 
curtain here measures 210 ft., the south curtain 356 ft., the east 546, tho 
west 560. The fort has three gates,«the east gate, £ the main south river 

U See Long’s Selections No. 165. Bjr an unfortunate misprint, “ north side of 
the Factory ” has boon converted into “ south side ” in the Selections. 

U Then the Company’s Stables were beyond, t. e., east of, the Hospital, and 
Amiotl’B house was just south of Douglas’. H. E. B. 
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gate, and rj the smaller north river gate throngh which Suraj-ud-daula 
entered the fort. 0 is the mound of the great flag-staff, t is the passage 
joining the northern and southern divisions of the fort. kA/wov are the 
series of rooms south of the east gate, of which the southernmost should 
be the Black Hole. £ is the staircased to the south-east bastion a. p is 
the verandah in front of the chambers kA/ivott. a is the landing stage 
on which was placed the (Company’s crane, r is the river wall armed 
with cannon and protected where necessary with palisades shown as dot¬ 
ted lines. Within the fort is a large central block of buildings marked 
in the plan as “ The Facto rey.” , Hamilton calls this the Governor’s 
House, and I prefer to use this name to indicate it, as “ the factorey ” is 
more commonly used to denoto the whole fort. At the. same time it 
mast bo remembered that the Governor did not live here in 1753, 
but in the Company’s House on the south side of the fort, although he 
still retained some rooms or offices in the south-east wing of the buildiag 
for his own use. Adjoining the south-oast bastion, we see the Export 
and Import Warehouses which, as Orrne tells us, were added in 1747. 
Holwell spoaks of them as the new, or colta, warehouses. The roofs was 
strong enough to carry cannon, and the south-east corner of the warehouses 
when thus armed seems to have been dignified with the title of the new 
S. E. bastion. 13 The east gate (c) was also armed with five cannon. The 
warehouse yard is separated from another yard to tho west of it by a small 
zigzag wall. This yard (<u) was, I conjecture, the carpenter’s yard, since 
it is next to the warehouses, and is conveniently situated with reference 
to the river. As regards the buildings on the north side of the fort, 
mentioned in Simeon’s letter of 25th February, 1756, 1 conjecture that 
^ <p are the lodgings occupied by the young gentlemen in the Company’s 
servico, and that \> the central building in the north division of the fori, 
is tho armoury. The former conjecture is supported by the very nature 
of the ground plan of the buildings, the latter' by tho fact that when Mr. 
R. B. Bayne uncovered the foundations of x 1883 ho found dose by it 
pieces vitrified as if from a forge. The laboratory was situated in the 
east curtain 1 * and must have been one of the rooms *)/ if/. Generally the 

13 Holwell alludes to the new 8. E. bastion several times in hiB long letter to the 
Court of Direotors. In section 40 he says: “ That [outpost] to the eastward at the 
Court Houbo you will find commanded by the battery over the E. Gate and from the 
old and new South-east bastions within musket shot.” And again: “ Tho whole 
square betwoen the Bouth face of the fort and the hospital, and gate of the hurrying 
ground was commanded not only by tho New South-east bastion, but by seven 
4-pouuders on the new godowns." In seotion 48 he says: “ Accordingly prepared 
with the flag [of truoe] on the original S.-E. bastion where Captain Bnohanan^as 
then posted." 

14 1 learn this fact from Dr. Busteed who has furnished me with the following 
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plan lias every mark of care and accuracy, and, as regards the northern 
portion of the fort agrees fairly well with what Mr. Bayne discovered in 
1883. There is only one suspicious circumstance to be noted here. The 
north and south alignment of the Governor’s House is not parallel to the 
east curtain. This is primd facie tfh improbable arrangement. 

In the year 1891, all the buildings between the General Post Office 

and the Custom House were pulled down and 

oentexoavationn the ground dug up for the purpose of laying 

the foundations of the new Government Offices, 
Dalkousie Square. As before in 1883,.so now, the excavations revealed 
remains of the strangely fashioned walls of thin brick work which had 
once formed part of the old fort. In particular the curiosity of the pub¬ 
lic was much excited by the discovery of a small rectangular chamber 
faced with hard cement standing in the midst of four larger walls which 
looked down grimly on it. 

At the beginning of September 1891, having made myself acquainted 
with the main features of the old fort, I went down to see tko excava¬ 
tions. Almost the first thing 1 did was to measuro the small rectangular 
chamber and the space between the larger walls which surroundod it. 
The small chambor measured east and west 9 ft. 9 in.; the distance 
between the thick walls oast and west was 14 ft. 10 in. These measure¬ 
ments and the general appearance of the walls convinced mo that tho 
thick wall on the east was the curtain wall of the fort, that the wall on 
the west was the wall parallel to the curtain built for the purpose of 
containing the chambers running along that side of the fort, and that 
the smaller plastered chamber was a strong-room or godown. 

I next identified the remains of the east gate. The walls had been 
much cut away by the excavations, but enough remained to show thoir 
true nature. Moreover, on measuring the distance from the spot where 
these walls stood to the reebrd plate marking the north-east angle of the 
fort as determined by Mr. Bayne, I found that it agreed fairly well with 
the measurements given in the plan. 

This discovery of the true position of the east gate was most impor¬ 
tant, because it settled finally one of the chief disputed points in the to¬ 
pography of the old fort, and it at once became the starting point for 
further investigations and discoveries. The value and significance of the 
excavations now became clear to me. If this was the east gate then the 

extract from a letter written by Holwell to Bombay, 17th July 1756, when just re* 
leasedfrom “Mnradabad” “The 20th in the morning the enomy formed three as- 
sanlOTkt once, against tho N.-W. bastion, against the N,-W. Fnttooh or barrier, and 
against the windows of the Laboratory on the eastern curtain, and attempted to goals 
the North-West window.” 

J. t. 15 
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mutilated fragments of brick work I had just been touching and measur¬ 
ing were all that remained of the well-known court of guard, barracks 
and Black Hole, spoken of by Orme and Holwell. West of thein was 
the parade ground where the soldiers of Suraj-ud-daula had been drawn 
up to keep guard over their captives, 4 and west of this again I should 
find the foundations of the Governor’s House in the Fort. On advancing 
westward to a distance of about 110 ft. from the east curtain, the walls of 
the south-east wing of the Governor’s House were readily discovered; and 
after a certain amount of oareful excavation its leading features were all 
ascertained. Meanwhile I was anxiously trying to fix the position of the 
south curtain wall and the three lines of arches shown in the plan run¬ 
ning parallel to the south curtain. The tradition has always been that 
the old arcade in the yard of the General Post Office was part of the old 
fort, and although Mr. Bayne had argued that this could not be the case, 
I felt convinced that tradition was right. I was, however, for a long 
time baffied in my efforts to prove the truth of the tradition owing to the 
faot that the actual distances between the lines of the arches of the ar¬ 
cade and the corner of the north-east wing of the factory, which had been 
discovered, could not be made to agree with the distances shown in the 
plan between that corner and the lines of arches along the south curtain. 
It was only after a good deal of excavation that the true position of the 
south curtain was established, and it became evident that the south face 
of the old aroade is part of the first line of arches within the curtain, that 
the pillars in the centre of the arcade belong to the second line of arches, 
and the north side of the arcade is on the alignment of the third and in¬ 
nermost line of arches. 

The settling of this difficulty necessarily led to a further set of in¬ 
vestigations. If these were the real positions of the south curtain wall 
and of the lines of arches within it, it followed that the plan was inac¬ 
curate in its representation of this part of the fort. Hence doubts 
naturally arose as to whether the plan was correct when it represented the 
east curtain wall as inclined at an angle to the north and south align¬ 
ment of the Governor’s House. It could not but seem more likely that 
they were parallel. To determine this point, exoavations were made in 
the yard of the Custom House, and by this means the main outlines of the 
north-east wing of the factory and also the north and south alignment of 
the main* building were ascertained. Here too it turned out that the 
plan was incorrect. 

From this point the work of excavation was comparatively easy. 
Further investigations cleared up all that was obscure about theijputh 
curtain wall, and fixed the position of the block of buildings running 
east and west dividing the fort into two sections. 
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The plan give a in PI. Til gives the combined results of the excava¬ 
tions made in 1883 and in 1891. It shows the existing buildings on the 
site and over them the old fort is drawn. Tho walls of the darkest tint 
are the walls discovered by me, those of a lighter tint are walls discovered 
by Mr. R. R. Bayne. The still lighter tint indicates walls whose posi¬ 
tion has not yet been verified. In indexing the plan for reference I have 
tried to follow a uniform system. % 

I shall now describe the different portions of tho # fort which have 

been discovered in 1891, and I shall begin with 
The G-overnor^s “The Factory” or “tho Governor’s House in 
House in the Port. ^ forfc> „ whioh Hamilton describes is “tho 

best and most regular piece of architecture that I over saw in India” I 
have dug up as much of the foundations of this “ Piece of Architecture ” 
as was possible without disturbing tho existing buildings. I think it 
merits Hamilton’s praise. Tho walls were undoubtedly strong and well- 
built, the shape of the building is regular and suggests the quadrangle 
of a college. The main building ( OPQWVT )facod the rivor. Its length 
north and south was 245 ft. 1 ^ Iu the centre of this face was the great 
gate of the Governor’s House, and l:rorn it a colonade ran down to the 
south water gate of the fort and the principal landing stage. This was 
the way by which Governor Drake escaped to the ships in 1756. Enter¬ 
ing this gate and turning to your loft you ascended the great flight of 
stairs which led, I conjecture, to the hall and tho principal rooms. At 
right angles to the main building, and at each end of it, were wings run¬ 
ning back towards the oast curtain. Thus tlieSe north-east and south¬ 
east wings, together with the main building formed three sidos of a rec¬ 
tangle having a raised cloister or piazza running all along the three sides. 
In the centre, I imagine, was a green grass plat. The south-east wing 
contained the apartments of the governor, ancl the factors probably had 
rooms in different parts of tho building. Almost the whole of tho ground 
on which the main building stood is at present occupied with govern¬ 
ment godowns. A trench was, however, dug from east to west in the 
passage between the opium godowns aud the import godowns, and this 
enabled me to determine the positions of tho principal walls, which were 
uncovered at the places marked p p x p % . The wall pp x is one of the 
cross walls of the Governor’s House forming the north side of the grand 
staircase. It is three feet thick. At p it meets tho west Whll of the 
Governor’s House which is 3 ft. 9 in. thick, at p x it meets tho east wall 
of the principal building (PF) which is 4 ft. 6 in. thick. The internal 
disttypee between these two walls is 30 ft. 9 in. At p' the cross wall p p x 

16 There are at least two or three views given in old prints of tho west face of 
this building. 
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meets on its south side an inner wall 3 ft. thick, parallel to the main 
west wall of the building, and at p\, it meets a similar wall S-£$, 9 in. 
thick. The internal distance between the main west wall and the inner 
parallel wall at p' is 10 ft. 3 in, \ the internal distance between the in¬ 
ner wall at p' and the next one at jp\»is only 6 ft. 9 in. These inner 
walls doubtless served to support the grand staircase. The inner wall 
at p\ intersects the cross wri ft pp x and continues on the north side Of it. 
1 do not know the reason of this. The wall O a p a B a is the wall which 
supported the columns of the cloister, or verandah, whioh ran round the 
inside of the quadrangle of the Governor’s House. It has been uncovered 
from jpg to B a where it turns to run along the inside of the north-east 
wing. The wall O a p a B a is 2 ft. 6 in. thick, with an offset of 6 in. at the 
points where it actually supported the pillars of the cloister. The distance 
between the pillars of the weBt cloistor, from centre to centre, was 10 ft. 
6 in. Atp 8 , 4 ft. 6 in. from p a , I found a piece of a small wall 1 ft. 6 in. 
thick. This wall contained the raised terrace on which the cloister stood. 
There is also at p a a wall p a p\ which bonds with the wall B a p a O a , 
and which runs back towards, but does not meet, the east wall of the 
main building PV. The purpose served by this wall p a p\ is not clear. 

Excavations were also made to find tho north-west corner of the 
factory ( W ), and the north-east wing (8BB a 8 a ). The north-west corner 
( W ) was readily found. The walls here are 3 ft. 6 in. thiok. From W 
the north wall of the factory continues in a straight line for a distance 
of 50 ft. 3 in., outside measurement, to V. Here it is set back 3 ft. 6 in. 
From this point ( JJ) the wall again runs on in a straight line for a 
distance of 18 ft. to T, where it is set back 4 ft. 9 in. {TB— 4 ft. 
9 in.), and thence continues as the north wall of the north-east wing 
(BSS a E a ). The wall WVUBS is throughout 3 ft. 6 in. thick V t 
the point whore this wall is first set back, is tho north-east comer of 
the main building, where the wall WV meets the wall VP. The 
second set-back occurs at the point where the wall UT meets the 
wall TBB lt which runs parallel to VP and forms the east wall of the 
staircase on this side of the building. The wall TBB is 3 ft. 6 in. thiok 
and 36 ft. long. Wells's plan shows a kind of projection or poroh 
W'TT against the wall Ul\ but of this I found no trace. 

B8 the main north wall of the north-east wing is 3 ft. 6 in. thick 
and 61 ft. long. Parallel to it and of the same length are the walls 
B l S l , B a 8 a . B 1 8 l is the inner wall containing the apartments in the 
north-east wing of the Governor's House. It is 3 ft. 6 in. thick, «,nd is 
distant 21 ft. 9 in., internal measurement, from B8. The remains of 
S8 lt the east wall of this wing, are completely buried beneath the 
Custom House. The smaller walls rr x (two feet thick) qq lf as x (each 
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2 ft. 9 in. thick) divide off the spaoe between R8 and R l 8 l . The 
internal distance between 88 l and bs 1 is 33 it. 6 in.; between u x and 
qq x it is 16 ft. 3 in.; betwen qq x and rr x it is 33 ft. 6 in.; between rr x 
and RR X it is 6 ft. 22, is the foundation wall carrying the arches of 
the north cloister. It is 41 ft. distant, internal measurement, from R8. 1 * 
Where it directly supported the pillars of the cloister it iB 4 ft. 6 in. 
thick, elsewhere it is 3 ft. 6 in. thick. " 

Other excavations were made on the site of the south-east wing of 
the factory (LJD a O a O), in which the governor’s apartments were situ¬ 
ated, and considerable remains of it| walls were discovered. The east 
wall of this wing LL x L a was traced out, as also portions of the south 
main wall of the wing LO, the inner wall containing the apartments 
L X 0 X , and the wall carrying the pillars of the south cloister L t L t . 
These walls are all 4 ft. thick. The distance of L x O x from LO is 17 ft. 
6 in. and that of L a 0 a from L 1 0 1 is 35 ft. At the corner of this wing 
17 ft-6 in. south of L stood an isolated pillar 3 ft. square, L\ There 
is als| a projecting chamber MNN'M' built out against the main wall 
LO, She walls of which are 3 ft. thick, LM measures 11 ft. 6 in. The 
chandler MNN'M ' measures insido 18 ft. by 23 ft. The distance of L 
from||he east curtain wall is 146 ft., that of *S from the east curtain 
jft.: thus the north and south alignment of the Governor's House 
learly parallel to the east curtain. 
j|ow pass on to speak of the south curtain wall and the arcades 
built within it. This Bide of the fort was in 
South Curtain a ll probability used for storing the Company’s 
goods. As originally constructed it had only 
kllel lines of arches built along the inside of the curtain forming 
^arcade and beyond these arcades, (*. e., on their north side) was 
sred raised terrace 22 ft. broad. Afterwards a portion of this 
Htform was covered in by a third aicade. It also seems to have 
necessary to strengthen the south curtain wall by building 
against it to support it. Lastly, in 1741, export and 
' houses were built on outside the south curtain. Evidently 
fort was subject to a good deal of alteration, and for 
it may be from a desire to make the fort appear more 
in it really was, Wells’s plan comes far short of its usual 
fare, accordingly, had some difficulty in determining the 
topogrftjJjFof this side of the fort, but my doubts have all yielded to 
pntifltt jl &eavation. The key to their solution was the discovery of the 
tkirllnor innermost of the lines of arches parallel to the south curtain. 
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II This seems a little doubtful. The walls were vory thick here, with a footing-. 
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After making a careful search in every likely direction where £ might 
expect to come across them, I find that the third line of these arches 
was built on the alignment of what is now the north face of the 'waggon 
shed in the Post Office yard. The foundations of this wall (J3 S ^ S ) 
have been exposed. It is 2 ft. 6 in. tirick and is built against another 
smaller wall 10 in. thick which is in contact with it, all along its south 
side but does not bond with'it. There can be no doubt about the mean¬ 
ing of this. The smaller wall contained a raised terrace or platform in 
front of the arcades J) t F lt D a F a . This platform was at first left open, 
bnt was afterwards covered in by t an arcade, and a thick wall was built 
against the thin wall containing tbo platform to support the arches 
of the new arcade. Clearly then this wall D 3 E 3 is the foundation 
wall of the third row of arches parallel to the south curtain. If this be 
so thei’e can be no donbt about the situation of the cnrtain and the two 
other parallel lines of arches, of which in fact portions still remain 
standing. In the yard of the General Post Office there is an old arcade 
and arches which at its west end joins on to a vory old house. This old 
house has been lately used as the store-godown of the Post Office, and 
the arches serve for a shed to keep the Post Office waggons in. The 
north side of the waggon-shed e 3 t 3 is a modern wall constructed on the 
alignment of the third arcade wall of the old fort D i E i ; but the two 
lines of arches e^, e 9 i% (of which the first e 1 i 1 forms the south face of 
the shed, and the second e a i a runs down its centre) are manifestly 
portions of the first and second lines of arches D 1 F 1 , D a F a) which ran 
parallel to the south curtain of the old fort. This agrees with the 
traditions of the spot and has been proved by my excavations. The 
arcade i a e t is a fragment. At its west end I find that four more 
of its pillars, i a i a F l F at are built into the old Post Office godown ; and 
on opening np the ground to the east of the arcade I found that the 
line of arches e a i a has a foundation wall w hi fib runs on eastward under¬ 
ground as e a e' a , and that the line of arches e l i 1 rests on isolated brick 
piers which are also continned eastward, and one of which I was able 
to expose Moreover the arcade e x i l i a e a is a fragment c.f the old 

fort. It is built of the old thin bricks, the pillars are sank deep below 
the present ground level. The foundation wall which carries the line 
of arches e a i a is 3.ffc. 4 in. thick. The production of this wall e a i a is 
at a distance of 22 ft. 6 in. internal measurement from the wall D s JB a 
which I have identified as the foundation wall of the third or innermost 
line of arches parallel to the south curtain. This is just the distance 
which Wells’s plan showB between the third and the second lines of these? 

*7 It is 3 ft. 7 in. square at the top, and 4 ft. 8 in, square at its base. 
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arches," and hence 1 consider that e t i t is a segment of the second line 
of arches. The pillars of these arches are 13 ft. 8 in. distant from each 
other from centre to centre. For similar reasons 1 identify the line of 
arches o l f x f l g\g l i l as segment of the first of the lines of arobes 
within the sonth curtain. The linS of arches e 1 f l is 19 ft. distant from 
the line of arches e„/ s , by internal measurement. From e, to/,, a 
distance of 42 ft. 9 in., it runs straight on parallel to ej t . Then the 
whole line of arches is brought out 4 ft. 10 in. further south (/,/,). 
Then again it continues to run parallel to the wall e 9 i g for 82 ft. 10 in. 
(f\g\) after which it returns to it% old alignment Both as 

regards its distance from the wall e a i B , which I have argued is the 
second line of arches parallel to the curtain, and as regards the irregu¬ 
larity of its conformation, the lino of arches e l f 1 f\g\g 1 i l corresponds 
to the representation given in Wells’s plan of the first line of arohes 
within the south curtain, and I think there can be no doubt that it is a 
segment of that line of arches. Near the south-west corner of the old 
waggon shed a wall Hi about 9 ft. thick projects in front of and parallel 
to the arches; another portion of it is hidden away in tho old Post 
Office Store Q-odown. This is all thai actually remains of the south 
curtain^ but by oponing up the ground in the yard of the Post Office 
I have been able to trace out its position and foundations. The original 
curtain wall was 3 ft. 2 in. thick. Within it, i. e., on its north side, 
there was built another wall which was intended to support and streng¬ 
then the curtain wall. This wall is irregularly constructed and varies 
in thickness. At first it is about 3 ft. 8 in. thick with a space of 6 in. 
left in some places between it and the curtain wall. At f it ends in a 
buttress about 2 ft. 4 in. thick. The south curtain wall is met on its 
south face by a wall about 2 ft. 2 in. broad, at a point h t 53 ft. distant 
from k where tho curtain is now cut away. The 2 ft. 2 in. wall runs 
southwards and a little to 6ho eastwards, for a distance of 24 ft. Then 
it turns off eastwards. This wall is the wall shown in Wells’s plan 
dividing the warehouses from the yard a>. Its discovery in the position 
indicated for it in Wells’s plan places the identification of the sonth 
curtain wall beyond dispute. 

I have already pointed out one serions inaccuracy in Wells’s plan. 
He makes the east curtain inclined at an angle to the north and south 
alignment of the Governor’s House in the Fort, whereas they feally are 
parallel to each other. I have now to call attention to another serious 
inaccuracy iu Wells’s plan. I have shown that D % E t is the northern¬ 
most of the three lines of arches built inside the south curtain wall; Its 
distance from the centre of the east gate in 162 ft. whereas Wells makes 
it only 150 ft. 
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As regards the north side of the fort, I have not much to add to 

The Writers’ Build- whafc Mr - Ba y ne discovered in 1883. I have, 
ings on the north side howevet, verified by excavation the position 
of the fort. 0 f the range of rooms which divided the fort 

into two, and which, I believe, to have been the ‘ Writers’ Buildings ’ 
in the old fort. The south wall of these buildings, JO, is about 60 ft. 
distant from W, the north-west corner of the Governor’s House. At 
J, 99 ft. from the west curtain wall, there is a passage through the 
block of buildings 15 ft. wide. The wall JO is 3 ft. 2 in. broad, 18 north 
of it, and parallel to it, at a distance of 19 ft. internal measurement, is a 
wall J x j % . I also found a cross wall./, y s to the west of J J x and distant 
from it 24 ft. internally. These cross walls J J y , andj a j 3 , are 2 ft. 1 in. 
thick, J r j 3 is 2 ft. thick. Bast of the passage we have no continuous 
wall corresponding with JO, but we find instead tho bases of a row 
of columns YZ. These bases are U ft. apart from centre to centre, 
and measure about 3 ft. by 2 ft. each. At a distance of 9 ft. internally 
from the row of columns and parallel to it, is an inner wall Y X Z X , 2 ft. 
thick. The wall Y Y x is 2 ft. 8 in, thiok. I have not thought it 
necessary to traco out the walls YZ, Y } Z ]t along their whole length. I 
have merely exposed Z x , the termination of the wall Y l Z 1 , where it 
meets the wall Z x Z. The south face of the wall Y X Z X is here 22 ft. 
6 in. distant from the wall of the present Custom House. Z x is also about 
190 ft. from tho centre of the east gate of the fort, and 30 ft. from the 
east curtain wall by internal measurement. The whole length of wall 
Y x Z y internally is 174 ft. 6 in. Tho breadth of Y X Z X and Z Z x is 2 ft. 
All these walls are of poor construction. The buildings here were* 
in fact, low, one-storied structures, as is evident from the old views 
of the fort. This also agrees with the supposition that they were 
inhabited by the writers, for we gather from the records 19 that tlieir 
lodgings were very damp and unhealthy. * 

As regards tho west curtain J have little to say. Its alignment 

was determined by Mr. Bayne. I have verified 

The west curtain. ^ excavation at three different spots X x , X it 

X B . At X x near the south-west bastion of the fort, the curtain wall is 
unusually thick and measures 6 ft. This is probably due to the same 
cause whioh led to the strengthening of the south curtain wall in this 
direction 1 . 


18 I have not been able to trace this wall westwards from J for more than abont 
40 ft. At this point the remains beoame very confusing. I could only find a small 
wall 1 ft. 10 ins broad whioh met tho thioker 3 ft. 2 in. wall on its northern face, 
and which I traoed westwards up to tho west curtain. 

18 Soe a letter from the Court of Directors, February lltb, 1756, para. 69, in 
Long's Selections. , 
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It now remains for me to speak of the east side of the fort. The 

central line of the east gate is 427 ft. from 
Tho East Gate and the corner of the north-east bastion, the posi- 
fort.* aBt 8lde ° f th0 tion of which was fixed by Mr. Bayne in 1883. 

the gate measures internally 20 ft. from north 
to south and 36 ft. from east to west. The east face measures exter¬ 
nally 26 ft. 6 in. Its salient angles B B' (7 , B' O' 0 are angles of 120 
degrees. The walls are 4 ft. thick. The south wall of the gate G ' O l 0 9 
was pierced by a drain which was mot at an angle by a second drain 
running north-east. 

On each side of the east gate there ran a double row of arches 
A X B X , A & B 2 , and OjDj, 0 2 Z) 2 , parallel to the east curtain wall AB, OD. 
The space between the curtain wall and the line of arches next to it 
( i, e. between AB and A X B L and between OD and C L D L ) was divided up 
by cross walls into chambers. The second row of arches A 3 B 3 , (7 a Z? a 
supported the verandah or piazza which extended on each side of the 
gate before the ranges of chambers. 

As regards the rooms to the north of the gate between the east 

curtain and tile line of arches A x B l} there is 

an^south^the 11 ^ lifctle to B& ^ Wells ’ s P lan shows that fche 

cross wall occurred after the fifth arch. The 
arches thus cut off were left open to the verandah and formed the 
north court of guard. But the whole interest of these investigations 
centres in the topography of the range of rooms on the other side of 
the gate where were situated the court of guard, the barracks, and the 
Black Hole spoken of by Orme and Holwell. There is no doubt about 
the position of the curtain wall ( CD ) and the parallel lines of arches 
within it (G l D l , O z D 2 ). They have been traced out from the east 
gate right up to the north face of the General Post Offioe. The curtain 
wall OD is 3 ft. 9 in. thiefi. The foundation wall which carried the 
first line of arches 0' 1 I) 1 is 2 ft. 9 in. thick, that which carries the 
second line of arches C 2 D 2 is 2 ft. 3 in. thick. Between the curtain 
wall and the wall O i D l is a distance of 14 ft. 10 in. and between the 
curtain and 0 g Z? 8 a distance of 31 ft. 3 in. from inside to inside. The 
wall 0 % D % meets the wall D S F 3 at a distance of 162 ft. from the centre 
of the east gate. So far the topography of this part of the fort is per¬ 
fectly clear. 

There is, however, considerable difficulty in determining the posi¬ 
tions of the cross walls which sub-divided the 
space between OD and 0 l D l in tearooms. Here, 
as 1 noticed before, Wells’s plan is quite inac¬ 
curate. It shortens the distance between the east gate and the south-east 


The cross walls 
south of the gate. 


J. i. 16 
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bastion, and so vitiates its whole representation of this oorner of the fort. 
In the oase of the cross walls it is not easy to check the errors of the 
plan by actual excavation, for we oannot always expeot to find trace of 
the cross walls which may have been very slightly constructed. As a 
matter of fact only two cross walls hrfve been actually discovered by ex¬ 
cavation. One of these dd v was found by Mr. Bayne in 1883 and was 
again brought to light by me in 1891. .This wall is 1 ft. 6 in. thick, and 
is 145 ft. 6 in. from the centre of the east gate. Mr. Bayne thought 
that this wall was the north wall of the Black Hole, 1 shall show that 
it is probably the south wall of the prison. The other cross wall (6bj) 
is a much more solid wall than the wall just described (dd{). It is 
2 ft. thick and is at a distance of 100 ft from the centre of the gate. 

The position of two other cross walls may be inferred in the follow¬ 
ing way. A little to the south of oross wall bb i there was a subter¬ 
ranean chamber or vault b'b\ c'c\ which attracted much notice when 
it was first discovered. Internally this vault measured 19 ft. 3 in. north 
and south, by 9 ft. 9 in. east and west. It was 7 ft. 2 in. deep. Its 
walls were 1 ft. 6 in. thick and were covered with a hard coating of 
plaster. The floor over the vault was carried across by four beams, 
the holes where the ends of the beams rested being clearly visible. 
The west wall of the vault (b\ c\) was built against the foundation 
wall of the first line of arches 0 1 D 1 . The north face of the north 
wall of the vault b'b\ was 3 ft. 3 in. distant from the south face of 
the cross-wall bb L . The internal distance between the east wall of 
the vault (b'c') and the curtain was 2 ft. 3 in. In this part of the 
curtain wall (be) an iron grating was found, built up inside the brick 
work of the wall just below the level of the floor. It seems to have 
served no special purpose. The south wall of the vault c'c\ was 
ooated with plaster on both sides. Its north face was plastered down 
to the level of the floor of the vault. Its soulh face was plastered down 
to a foot below the level of the floor of the chambers along the east cur¬ 
tain. This would seem, to show that wall c'c\ was continued up above 
the floor level so as to form a cross wall cc L dividing up the space be-* 
tween bb L and dd lt and, I believe, that this was so because there must 
surely have been a cross wall between bb L and dd L , and I do not see 
where else it could have been conveniently placed except above c'c\ as co^. 
. The north face of this wall will be distant 126 ft. from the centre of the 
east gate. 

There is somewhat similar evidence for the existence of another 
cross wall aa x fcorth of bb v Inside the curtain wall (at ab) there was 
built another wall a'a\ 1 ft. 6 in. and 24 ft. long which was carried up 
to within a foot of the floor level of the range of chambers along the 
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oast curtain. This wall and the north face of the wall bb i were plaster* 
ed to a depth of about 7 ft. below the floor level almost to the founda¬ 
tion of the walls. This seems to show that there was another vault 
immediately north of the wall bb D and that the wall a’a\ carried the 
flooring of the room above. As th^wall a'a\ is about 24 ft. long, I infer 
that this was the length of the vault and also of the room above it and, 
I think, that at 24 ft. north of bb l there was another oross wall like bfy 
which below the floor level served as the north wall of g. vanlt and above 
the floor level was a cross wall sub-dividing the space betwoen the cur¬ 
tain and 0 l D v 

In this way I have been able to prove by excavation the existence 
of four cross walls aa L , bb iy cc 2 , dd v But this is not enough. It is still 
necessary to consider whether, as Wells’s plan implies, there were any 
other walls besides these four, and in particular whethor thero were any 
to the south of dd L . For the Black Hole was the southernmost of the 
rooms built along this part of the east curtain. Consequently its site 
must be immediately to the north of the last cross wall, and its site is 
known if the position of the southernmost cross wall is known. I have 
accordingly traced out the wall which contained the chambers 

built against this part of the cast curtain, to a point d\, 166 ft. from 
the centre of the east gate, where this containing wall stops. Beyond 
d\ there is only a small thin wall, built, I suppose, to contain a pave¬ 
ment. There could have been no cross walls beyond d\, and I have 
found no trace of any between d L and d'p It therefore follows that dd L 
is the southernmost cross wall. I have also tracod out the east verandah 
wall 0 8 Bg to D 3 , 166 ft. from the centro of the east gate, whore 0 Z D S 
meets the wall B 3 B 3 which carried the third or innermost line of arches 
on the south side of the fort. Thus my excavations prove that dd x is 
the southernmost cross wall, and that it occurred at about 20 ft. north 
of the end of the containing wall CjD 1} and also at about the same dis¬ 
tance north of the junction of the verandah wall 0 2 D & with tho third 
line of arches on the south side D 3 2? s . 

This also agrees on the whole with Wells's plan which represents 

the last cross wall as occurring about 16 ft. 

Comparison of or 18 ft. north of the end of the containing 

results 8 o^exoavation 8 wal1 and of junction between the east 

verandah wall and the inner line of arches on 
the south side of the fort. Wells’s plan, however, does not exactly agree 
with the results obtained by excavation as to distances, but this is ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that the length of the curtain wall between the 
east gate and the south-east bastion is too short by about 12 feet. 
Whoever it was, who actually drew the plan, ho did not discover his 
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mistake till he came to pat in the details of the rooms along the east 
curtain south of the gate. Then, finding that there was not sufficient 
room to put those details in properly, he crowded them in together, 
This, I think, is clearly the case with the cross walls. The discrepancies 
between Wells’s plan and the results Obtained by actual escalation may 
be exhibited as follows 

t 

Wells's plan shows walls at 43, 70, 95, 108, 122, 186 ft. 1 from the oentre of 
Excavation shows walls at 75, 100, 126, 146 ft. i the East gate. 


Looking at this comparative table, and remembering that Wells’s 
distances are short of the true distances, we easily discover which walls 
correspond. The fii’st cross wall shown by excavation (aaj) corresponds 
to the second wall given in Wells’s plan. The second cross wall shown 
by excavation (bbf) corresponds to the third wall in Wells’s plan. The 
fourth cross wall shown by excavation (cc,) corresponds to the fifth wall 
in Wells’s plan; and the last wall in Wells’s plan corresponds to the 
last wall shown by excavation. The two missing walls not shown by 
excavation are the first cross wall of Wells’s plan, which was the south 
wall of the barracks (a), and tho fourth wall of Wells’s plan which 
must have come between bb L and cc v This wall could not have been 
a very substantial one, as it must have been built over the subterranean 
chamber b'bf c'c/. Tho room ir in Wells’s plan, which is the southern¬ 
most of the series of rooms built within this part of the east curtain, 
and is, therefore, the Black Hole, corresponds with the space cc x dd v 
This is the site of the Black Hole. As regards the staircase to the 
south-east bastion, I have unfortunately very little to say. This stair¬ 
case is mentioned by Hoi well and is shown by Wells in his plan. It is 
a long staircase. Its head is put by Wells at about 8 it. from the souih 
face of the southernmost cross wall, and its foot at a distance of about 50 
ffc. I have not been able to find any trace of it by excavation, but I 
see no reason for doubting its position to be correctly marked by Wells. 

If I might he permitted to make a few conjectures I should arrange 

the roomB along the east curtain thus. The 
whole range of rooms is contained between 
the south wall of the east gate CC l 0 2 and the 


Arrangement of the 
rooms along the east 
curtain. 


CD and the first line 
pillars of these arches 


cross wall dd, and between the east curtain 


of arches parallel in the curtain C The 
were about 8 ft. 9 in. distant from each other 
from centre to centre. West of them came a second parallel line of 
arches, Offiz forming the piazza before the rooms. Tho first of the 
cross walls dividing off the rooms occurred after the fourth arch in 
the first line of arches OjDj. Thus it would be about 35 ft. distant 
from the wall CC l C % . These four arches were left quite open to the 
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piazza west of them, and formed the court of guard south of the gate. 
Three arches further on was another cross wall ooq. If this wall oc¬ 
curred exactly after the serenth of the first line of arches OJ)i and 
I am right in believing that these arches measured 8 ft. 9 in. from 
centre to centre, then the centrfc of the cross wall aa 1 would be 61 ft. 
3 in. from the south face of the wall GO l C s . If we rely on the evidence, 
of the excavations its north face was 60 ft. § in. from the south face of 
COi C 2 . The next cross wall bl l occurred after thg tenth arch. As 
shown by the excavations its north face was 86 ft. distant from the 
south face of the wall CC L 0 2 , or if we reckon its distance according to the 
arches, its centre will be 87 ft. 6 in. from OC l 0 2 . I have argued that 
another cross wall cc t was 126 ft. distant from the centre of the 
east gate, that is its north faco is 112 ft. from the south face of CC L C 2 j 
and if we reckon that this wall came after the thirteenth arch its 
centre will be 113 ft. 9 in. from CG 1 0 2 . The last cross wall dd l is 131 
ft. 6 in. from CQi 0 2 , or if wo reckon that it came after the fifteenth 
arch its centre would be about 131 ft. 3 in. distant. The room cut off 
by the walls cc v ddy is the Black Hole. It measured ^internally 18 ft. 
by 14 ft. 10 in. It was bounded on tho cast by the curtain, on the south 
by the wall dd b on the north by the wall cc L , and on the west by the 
fourteenth and fifteenth arches of the first line of arches parallel to 
the east curtain These two arches were bricked up and only a 

window was left in the centre of each. Along the east wall of the Black 
Hole was a wooden platform about six feet broad and raised threo or 
four feet frdm the ground, open underneath. It probably projected from 
the east wall as far as the door in the north wall cc v This door opened 
inwards. The three rooms between tho court of guard and the Black 
Hole were the barracks. They were bounded on the east by the curtain 
wall, along which ran a wooden platform similar to that in the Black Hole. 
Tho nino arches which bounded the barracks on the south, (i. e., the 
fifth to the thirteenth arches inclusive) were partially closed by a 
dwarf wall, or, as Holwell calls it, a parapet wall. The rooms opened 
one into another and a door in tho wall cq led to the Black Hole. South 
of the Black Hole there were no more rooms, the remaining space being 
taken up by a straight staircase, fifty feet long, built against the east 
curtain wall, leading to the south-east bastion. 

I believe that this arrangement of the rooms will satisfy all tho 
requirements of Holwell’s narrative. The barracks according to him 
would have been a fairly comfortable place for 146 persons to spend the 
night in. I make the whole area of the barracks to be 72 ft. by 14 ft. 
10 in. This gives 7 sq. ft. 45 sq. in. for each individual. The area of 
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Black Hole is 18 ffc. by 14 ft. 10 in. This allows just 267 sq. ft. of area 
for 146 persons, or less than 2 sq. ft. eaoh.*° 

The result of all this fresh discussion is to place the site of the 

Black Hole prison immediately to the north of 

Difference between the site fixed for it by Mr. Bayne, so that Mr. 
these views and those „ , , . , , 

of Mr. Bayne, -Bayne s conclusion was not so far wrong. Mr. 

Bayne, however, arrived at his conclusion from 
t^p utterly false premises. His first premise was that the south-east 
corner of the fort was just like the north-oast corner. This was com¬ 
pletely refuted by Mr. Munro in 1889 when he produced Wells’s plan of 
the fort. Mr. Bayne’s second premise was, that the dimensions of the fort 
stated by Orme in the text of his history and shown in the accompanying 
plan, were absolutely correct, and Mr. Bayne still held to this belief even 
though he discovered that there was an error somewhere in Orme’s plan 
when he tried to superpose it upon Simms’s Survey of Calcutta. The 
excavations which I have made prove that the dimensions given by Orme 
are only approximately correct, accurate enough for the purposes of hia 
history, but not accurate enough for the purpose of settling minute 
points of topography. Fortunately for Mr. Bayne, the errors of his two 
premises counteracted each other, and thus, when he made an excavation 
in the passage north of the General Post Office, where he expected to 
find the Black Hole, he actually did come across one of its walls. But, 
like words, walls cannot be interpreted apart from their contoxt. Mr. 
Bayne was prevented at the timo from finding the right contoxt, and he 
therefore failed to understand these walls; I have merely been more 
fortunate in my opportunities, and have been able to secure the right 
context. 


Only a few more miscellaneous points as to the topography of the 


Miscellaneous 

points. 


old fort remain to be mentioned. Besides the 
two drains already spoken of, which I found by 
the east gate, 1 also came across a piece of 


another old snrface drain running along the west side of the verand&h 


Which extended before the chambers built inside the east curtain. This 


drain is 4 ft. wide at the top and 2 ft. at the bottom. Its eastern edge is 
5 ft. distant internally from the verandah wall 0 2 Z) 2 . There is also an 
old well about 50 ft. east of the east wall of the Governor’s House in the 
fort, and 23 ft. south of its central line, which may have been part of 


so The only cross wall shown in Wells’s plan which I have not accounted for is 
the wall between the rooms v and o. If what I have said as to the other oross wells 
is correct, this oross wall should come between 66, and cc,. It could not then have 
been a substantial Wall as it would have been built over the subterranean chamber 
Vb\ c'cV Could this wall have been meant for the wall Vb\ P 
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the old building. The main walls of the buildings are briok in lime, 
the minor walls are brick in mud. The parade gronnd is paved with 
brick on edge over one flat, covered with six inches of concrete. Its 
level was visible everywhere in section. If we reckon the level of the 
curb stone of the footpath in DalBousie Square as 100 ft. then the level 
of the parade ground would be 98*07 ft., i. e., a little less than 2 ft, 
lower down. The level of the floors of fhe rooms varied. The level 
of the floor over the subtorranean vault was 99'24 f£. At about t)}f* 
middle of the set of rooms built along the east curtain it was 
98*5 ft. 


A Specimen of the Padumawati.—By 
G. A. Grierson, B.A., I.C.S. 

The following is an attempt to give a correct text of a portion of 
the Padumawati, 1 or Padmavatl of Malik Muhammad of Jayas in Oudh. 
He flourished under Sher Shah in the year 1540 A. D., and numerous 
MSS. of his great poem are in existence. 

The value of the Padumawati consists chiefly in its age. Malik 
Muhammad is, I believe, the oldest vernacular poet of Hindustan of 
whom wo have any uncontested remains. Chand Bar’dai was much 
older, but the genuineness of his Prithiraj Ray’sa is denied by many 
competent scholars. Vidyapati Thakur, who lived in the year 1400 
A. D. has only left us. a fe^ songs which fiavg come down to us through 
five centuries of oral transmission, and which now cannot be in the 
form in which they were written. The preservation of the Padumawati 
is due mainly to the happy accident of Malik Muhammad’s religious 
reputation. Although profoundly affected by the teaching of Kablr, 
and familiarly acquainted with Hindu lore, and with the Hindu Yoga 
philosophy, he was from the first revered as a saint by his Muham¬ 
madan co-religionists. 

He wrote his poem in what was evidently the actual vernacular 
of his time, tinged slightly with an admixture of a few Persian words 
and idioms due to his Musalman predilections. +It is also due to his 
religion that he originally wrote it in the Persian character, and hence 

1 The author himself invariably spells the word thus. 
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discarded all the favourite devices of pandits, who tried to make their 
language correct by spelling (while they did not pronounce) vernacu¬ 
lar words in the Sanskrit fashion. He had no temptation to do this. 
The Persian character did not lend itself to any such false antiquarian- 
ism, He spelled each word rigorously as it was pronounced. His 
work is hence a valuable witness to the actual condition of the verna¬ 
cular language of Northerfi India in the 16th century. It is, so far as 
it goes, and with the exception of a few hints in Alberuni’s Indica, 
the only trustworthy witness which we have. It is trustworthy, how¬ 
ever, only to a certain extent, for it often merely gives the consonantal 
frame work of the words, the vowels, as is usual in Persian MSS., being 
generally omitted. Fortunately, the vowels can generally be inserted 
correctly with the help of a few Devanagarl MSS. of the poem which 
are in my possession. 

Besides its interest as a key to a philological puzzle, the Paduma- 
wati also deserves notice for its contents. In itself it is a fine poetical 
work, and one of the few original ones, not dealing with either Rama 
or Krishna,- with which I am acquainted in any Indian language. It 
is also remarkable for the vein of tolerance which runs through it,—a 
tolerance in every way worthy of Kablr or of Tul’si Das. The story of 
the poem has boon a favourite one with eastern authors. Husain 
Ghaznawl wrote a Persian poem on the subject, entitled Qissae Padmd- 
wat. Rai Gobind Munshi in 1652 A. D. wrote a version in Persian 
prose, called (after the chronogram of its date) Tuhfatu'l-Kulul. Again 
Mir Ziyau’d-din ‘Ibrat, and Ghuliim ‘All ‘Ishrat wrote a joint version in 
Urdu verse in 1796 A. D. Malik Muhammad’s poem was written in 
1540 A. D. 

Concerning the author little is known. He tells us himself that 
he was the disciple of Sayjad Muhiu’d-din. He studied Sanskrit 
Prosody and Rhetoric from Hindu Pa?<jits‘at Jayas. He belonged to 
the Ghistiyd Nizamiyd , that is to say, he was the eleventh disciple in ' 
descent from the well-known Nizamu’d-dln, who diod in 1325 A. D. 
Muhiu’d-dln’s teacher was Shaikh Burhan, who resided at Kalpi in 
Bundel’khand, and who is said to have died at the age of a hundred 
years in A. D. 1562-63. The poet was patronized by Sher Shah. 

The only other fact which we know for certain is that he was blind 
of one eye. I have collected the following traditions about him. One 
of Sher Shah’s allies was Jagat Dev, (enthroned 1527 A. D.: died 
1573 A. D.), Mahai^j of Ghazlpur and Bhoj’pur. He was present at 
the battle of Bagh’sar (Buxar) in which Sher Shah defeated Humayun. 
Malik Muhammad is said to have attended his court. Two of Mniifr 
Muhammad’s four friends, whom he. mentions in his poem (22) were 
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also patronised by Jagat D§v. These were Yusaf Malik and Salan§ 
Siggh (whom Malik Muhammad calls MiyS as if he was a Mu$alman). 
It is said that another attendant at Jagat Dev’s court was a Katthak , 
named Gatidharv Raj, who was skilled in the art of singing. Malik 
Muhammad was greatly attached to him and gave him his blessing, 
prophesying that skill in song would always remain in his family, and, 
at the. same time, begging him to take, as a sign of affection, his title 
of Malik. Ever since, Gandharv Raj’s descendants Ijave called then%» 
selves Malik, and members of the family still live in Taluka Raipura and 
at Haldl in Baliya District, and are renowned singers. 

It is said that the Raja of AmSthi was childless, but was granted 
a son, in consequence of tho prayers of Malik Muhammad. When the 
poet died, ho was buried at Amdahl, and his tomb is still shown, 
and worshipped by believers. Malik Muhammad’s two friends, Malik 
Yusaf and Salone, died in what is now the district of Grorakh’pur, from 
a surfeit of mangoes. Malik Muhammad was with them at the time, 
and himself narrowly escaped. The mangoes are said to have been 
infested by poisonous insects. , 

The text of the Padumawati, boing in the thetk Hindi language, 
and written in the Persian character, is very difficult both to read and 
to understand. It has been frequently transliterated into the Nagari 
character, but the transcriptions, whether MS. or printed, are full of 
mistakes, generally guesses to make the meaning clear. The best trans¬ 
literated edition is that by Pandit Ram Jasan of Banaras; but even 
in his case (putting instances of sanskritization out of sight) hardly 
a line is correct. There are several printed editions in the Persian 
^character, but they too are all incorrect. I have been fortunate enough 
"to become possessed of several old MSS. of the poem in the Persian 
character, and by diligent comparison I have qndeavoured to reproduce, 

. in the Nagari character, the actual words written by the poet. A glance 
at the critical notes will show the labour involved in the task. I have 
also endeavoured to give a tentative translation of text as 1 went along. 

To the text, I append an analysis of the whole poem, which may 
prove interesting. It must, however, be understood that I do not 
‘ guarantee its entire correctness. There are many passages which I do not 
yet understand, and which await further examination. I hope, in process 
of time, to publish, jointly with Mahamahnpadhyaya Pandit Sudhakara 
DvivSdl, F.A.U., a complete and satisfactory edition of the whole poem. 
Of that edition, the present specimens may be taken as a provisional 
sample, and I shall be most grateful for any suggestions which reach me 
in time to improve the larger work. 

J. i. 17 
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For the purposes of these specimens, I have used the following 
MSS.:— 

A. MSS. in Persian character (marked collectively as P). 

(1) India Office Library, Pers. Oat. 1018. Dated 1107 Hij. 

= 1695 A. D. (Ia). * 

(2) Ditto No. 1975. Vowel marks freely used. Cor¬ 
rectly written. Dated 1109 Hij. =1697 A. D. (Ib). 

(3) ( Ditto No. 1819. Vowel points inserted in red ink 
by a later hand. Dated 1114 Hij. = 1702 A. D. (Ic). 

(4) India Office Library, Urdu Catalogue, No. 3130. Few 

vowel points. In two different handwritings. No date, 

(Id). 

All these Persian MSS. are very fairly correct. I have taken Ib, 
as the basis throughout. 

B. MSS. in the Deva Nagarl character (marked collectively as N). 

(1) India Office Library, Sanskrit Catalogne, No. 2471. A 

magnificent copy, profusely illustrated. Written by 
Thana Kayath of Mirzapur. No date. Spelling highly 
Sanskritized (Is). 

I must here express my thanks to Dr. Rost, and the authorities of 
the India Office Library, for the loan of the above MSS. 

(2) A well written copy kindly lent me by Kaviraj Syamal 

Das, belonging to the library of the Maharaj of Udai¬ 
pur. Spelling not so Sanskritized. Dated Sambat 
1895=1838 A. D. (U). 

C. MS. in the KaithI character. 

(1) A clearly written copy. With very irregular spelling: and 
many important variations in tho readings. Written' 
in SambaJ 1812 = 1755 A. D. (K). 

In editing the text I have adopted tlie following principles as 
regards spelling. Prakrit words are spelt as in the Persian copies. 
When tho Persian copies give vowels, those vowels are adopted. When 
no vowels are given, I have used my judgment in adopting the vowels 
given in the Devanagarl and KaithI copies. 

On the other hand, for precisely similar reasons, I have generally 
adopted the spelling of Arabic and Persian words which is best vouehod 
for by t&e Devanagarl and KaithI copies. Such words are phonetically 
spelt in that alphabet. 

U and K uniformly write 9 as K. I have not followod them in 
this. When U, as it frequently does, gives a short u as the final vowel 
of a Prakrit substantive, I have generally adopted it, unless the use of 
the vowel is contradicted by tho Persian copies. 
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The termination && nh, is oapable of being read as equivalent to 
either the plural oblique termination or to the singular oblique 
termination f* or fr Unless the context showed that is required, 
I have transliterated it fir Even in the best Persian MSS. the nasal 
is inserted so capriciously, that it i8 at least doubtful whether it should 
be used in the singular, and I have accordingly followed the best 
DSvanagaii MSS., in omitting it, in this case, throughout. 

'The metro of the poem consists of stanzas of spven caupdis fol¬ 
lowed by a doha. In the latter, a matrd is frequently omitted in the 
first half. In the caupdis , accent is frequently used instead of quantity, 
a short accented syllable being treated as a long one, especially at'the 
end of a line. Malik Muhammad wrote long before K^av Das laid 
down the canons of Hindi metre. Such accented short syllables I have 
marked, in transliteration with an acute accent, thus,— niramdrS (II, 3). 

i regret that the scheme of transliteration into the Homan character 
is not that usually adopted in this Journal. For various reasons, which 
it is not necessary to give here, I have been compelled to adhere more 
closely to that used in the Biharl Dictionary by Dr. Hoernle and myself. 

Scheme op transliteration adopted in this paper :— 

^ a, *9T a, \i, t *> ^ u, g? u, }F e, ^ e, nft o, nit o. * w , thus <5 
^ i, if f, and so on. ~ m. 

The following vowels occur only in a few Sanskrit words, ri, 
ifc ai y au. In Tadbhava words nfc and ni|t do not occur. is trans¬ 
literated ai and nqn? au. In Nagarl MSS. when ifc and nit occur thoy are 
plainly stenographic signs for ^ and nrs. This is frequently shown by 
the metre. There is no danger of confusing and <^t, for 

they appear in distinct classes of words, are always in Tadbhava 

words, or in corrupted Tatsama words, % and ^t occur only in words 
lifted bodily from Sanskriff:— * 

k, Ml kh, ar g, 3 gh, V p. 

W C, w ch, m j, m jh, Wf n. 

W» t, 3 {h, W 4, V dh , m n. 

H*£, W th, d, V dh, W n. 

V p, ^ ph, W 6, H bh , «? m. 

IT y, r, qr l, * w, (or in Sanskrit words t>). 

W s, q 8,1 h. 

H* only occurs in Persian words, representing the Persian or in 
pure Sanskrit words. In the former case it is transliterated sh, and in 
the latter by q. 

Arabic and Persian letters. 

& g, c h, £ Kh, i z, eh, u* s, ufi ?, ^ t, &g, ^ £ gh, u> f, & q. 
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m wgft ii \ i! 

wcv *r?m* i fa* fW ^h[ « 

vm «ftfH totoi r ^Hi^ wfaTOir ifawm » . 

*firfa to mgr l <ar *t*T r 

wi vm* i 4?Hifa to TO ***!¥ i 

to fto tott i €htfo V*R *TO * ^WTR 

V * 

jfNsfa fK* ^ *fo Trft i *iHfa »ro *PCTJR qfft | 

4Nfa IN vr w wrcf i tfNifa tw ffa w*f n 

«V v» ». 

«SW TO ** «TT VC <V9T ww W mft I 

vfiwx iff* wK^ni^x wrS wmf* u t, ii 

Critical notes. 

1. 2. Einhesi, so apparently lb, which seems to vocalize the final / ». The 
word may, however, be also read kinhisa for kinhesa. The other copies in the 
Persian character simply have which may be road either kinhesi, kinhasi, or 

kinhasa. Is and K have kinhegi for kinhesi. U has kinhasa. Throughout the poem 
a short e is inserted to form the past tenso. Thus, dekhasi , he sees, dekhesi, hg>saw. 
la tinhahi priti kabildsu, Ibo parabata kabildsu, Id parabata kailasu , Ib tehi pfiti ka 
bilam, U tihi parabata ka biliisu. In the Persian character OJyJ and OJjJ and 
and are easily confused. In each case it is a question of a dot. There 

can be no doubt about the form kabildsu for kailasu being right. The word is of fre¬ 
quent occurrence in the poem, and is invariably spelt thus in the best MSS. It is a 
curious corruption, and has puzzled all copyists with Sanskrit predilections. 8. 
Ib has paw ana ayini , K agni paima , Is bahutai, UK bahute , F give no clue. . 4. Is 
awatdru. 

5. Ia kinhesi swpata dipajorahamandd 
Ib „ „ loga „ 

Ic „ sdta saraga „ 

Id „ (illegible) P seta peta mahi bhandd •„ 

Is kinhesi sata aata brahamandd (ate) 

U kinhasa sdta saraga „ • 

K kinhesi „ dipa „ 

Two printed editions follow la, except having mahi instoad of dipg. Ia is 
adopted as making the best sense. 6. Ib duniara, U dinakara, K dimid. Printed 
editions Uinesa. 7. Is kinhesi sita ghdma. 8. Id kinhasi saba asa. las (fusarahi, 
U dusarahu. 9 . Ia td kara n 8m, Kkaratd kai niu lei, Ia kathd kahau, Id»p{£)|, Is 
arigdhu, printed editions and K uragdhu. 

Translation. 

(1). I bear in mind that one and only primal Maker, who gave 
life and made the world. First made He manifest the Light, then 
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made He (for the Light) the mighty mountain Kailasa. 1 * * 4 He made the 
fire, the air, the water, and the dust. He made forms* of varied hue. 
He made the Earth, and Heaven, and Hell; and he made incarnations in 
many persons. 8 He made the mundane egg* with its seven 5 * regions. 
He made the universe with its foulHeen* worlds. He made the sun for 
the day, and the moon for the night; He made the asterisms and the 
systems of the stars. He made coolness, sunshine and shade; He made 
the clouds and lightning (that abideth) in them. # 

All things are so made by Him, that naught is worthy to be com¬ 
pared with Him. First take I His name, and then in deep thought do I 
begin 7 my story. 

nt H | ** farftfc TOTTT I 

*TTt V? »TOT I HJTC TO WW I 

iff fa wfa i €H*fa to front i 
to j w ^ i fHifa mT wftn 

*JTTOT x*i toT i if* 'swf* uns wY* 

to wm\ i ^ « 

*Hfa 'tr tot wft* i fNsfa w* tmj 

Os, 


l By ‘ Light,’ the poot refers to Mahfideva, who dwells in Kailfisa Indian 
Mu?almans frequently consider Adam, the first man, as the samo as MahadSva. 
The fact that the poet expressly says that Kailasa was made ‘ for ’ the Light, shows 
that he cannot be referring to light, the first of created things. 

* An Urdu gloss, translates ureha by {j&i, design, stamp, drawing. I have 
noted it also in 48, 4; 506, 6 , asa murata he dai urehi , and in 510, 8, bhai ureha 
puhupa saba nama. In the second the Urdu translation gives and in the 

latter, the whole line is translated j A 4 -^i) & ^ 

t£ yjJb J The word is stilt used in Oudh and Bifiar by women, in the sense of 

racana. It is derived from the Skr. ullekha. 

8 Apparently, incarnations in many castes. Alluding to the doctrine that incar¬ 
nations have occurred in all religions in many parts of the world. Or it may only 
refer tb the various avatars of Yi?uu. 

4 I. e., tho universe, alluding to the well known tradition detailed in Mann. 

6 Jambu, Plak?a or Gomedaka, (Jalmall, Kuga, Kraufica, (^aka, and Pu^hara. 

8 There are seven worlds (loka) above, viz., Bhfir-18ka, Bhuvar-1., Svar-L, 
Mahar-1., Janar-1., Tapar-1., and Satya-1. or Brahma-L, and seven below, tfiz., A-tola, 
Vi-tala, Su-tala, Rasa-tala, Tala-tala, Maha-tala, and Piltala. According to Mnsal- 
m foiff , there are seven regions ( ) above (these are heavens), and sevefi below 

(earths). 

7 Two Urdu glosses translate augahi by a meaning for whioh I can find 

no other authority. It means literally to plunge into water, hence to be immersed 
in anything, to have the mind fully occupied. 
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firfa* w waurourtftr swfa to i 

'iww w fto i * i 

2. 1. Bdta-u, bo lb, la U K bare hema (17 reverses the order of the two Hernia* 
tichs), Is hlwa, le mid with lwma as a v. 1. on margin. Id sata (also Earn Jasan), Io P 
bawara • i>JLgi^r (Sanskrit {Sgfiqpf for evidently puzzled the Nagari tran¬ 

scribers. Is has Muirfda khanda, JJ kinhasa parabata meru apdrd. The F copies are 
undecided between khikhinda and khikhinda. The former is probably the correct 
reading. 2. E md£ha. 3. U wahu bhdre, E jehi bhdle, niramdle. 6. U rdhai, 
edhui , N u$ai. 7. U phfda au, Id E aukhadha. 8. Ia gagana antaricha, Ic gagana 
antarikha , lb kh&bha, U lagai, rakhai, E nimikhi, karata tehi subhat kinha chana eka. 
las have olii, Ibod U wahi. 

2. He made the seven 1 shoreless oceans, &c., and He made the 
mountains of Moru and Kukhanda. 2 Rivers made He and streams and 
waterfalls; crocodiles and fish made He of many, kinds. Ho made the 
oyster shell, and the pearl which filleth it, He made many flawless gems. 
Forests made He and roots 8 ; tall trees made He, palmyras and date 
palms He made the wild animals 4 which dwell in the forest; He made 
the fowl which fly where they will. He made colours, white and black ; 
He made sleep, and hunger, and rest. He made tho betel-leaf and 
flowers, and the pleasures of taste; many medicines made He and many 
sicknesses. 

He made them in less than the twinkling of an eye ; all made Ho 
in a single instant. He fixed the Heavens in space without a pillar and 
without a pi'op. 

II I iHfs w* wrfH qit 11 

si J vl 

TIWT I ■Mfo *\X ?ff% '9T9MI 

| ^ SlfT ^ XM. II 

^ni i ^ *r *tt ii 

w w i «r r?r i 

^r^l ^8 fqffT TO H 

vtr fwBT^c i ^qfrr f*nrf*r to i 

1 These encircle the seven regions ( dvipas ) mentioned in I, 5. Their names, 

arc Lavana. Ik?u, Sara, Ghjrita, Dadlii, Dugdha, Jala. The author, in stanza 141 gives 
a different enumeration, viz., Khiira, Ehira, Dadhi, Jala, Sara, Udadhi, Eilakila. 

* Meru is the well-known mountain. It represents the northern hemisphere 
or pole, and is the abode of the Gods. Kukhanda is Eumeru, the southern hemisphere 
or pole, tho region of the daityas or demons. Tho poet has mixed this up with 
Eishkindha, also to the south of (Jude, and has confounded the two nameB. 

3 Jari is a root used for medioine, and mnri is a root used for food. 

* Banja is any animal used for food. 
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wrrf% 7fi to nfrt fe gf»r €H?faTOWTT M * 

8. Tho order of these sets of caupais is different in different copies. The 
above is the order of lab U K, led begii^ 4, 8, and then go on as above. Is begina 
15, 16, and then 3, 4, &c., like la. 1. led dihesi baddi; Iao teht pat, Id tehi khdi, 
Is ttnha jei. 2. Ib bahu sdju, Ic teht sdju. 8. Iao IJ K btldsd, U K hou for hoi. 
4. lacs U jehthdi. B. Id transposes 11. 5 and 6. Isj/u eadd rnkha, U jtyana eadd 
ttnha, K j/wa sadd mba, U hod. 6. Id U Ieoh, Is bahu dandu-, Id dhavdii, U K 
anandd, dandii. 7. U kou, la ah ghdni. Id K punt ghdnl. Is bdga ghdnl, U jd ghdm. 
8. U kou for hot. 0. Iacd clidraht, Is ttnha chat a, K bahut t Unha saba. 

3. He made man, and gavo liim dominion; He made grain for 
his food. Ho made the king who taketh pleasure in his kingdom, 
He made elephants and horses for his array. He made for him many 
delights. Some mado Ho lords, and others slaves. Wealth made lie 
from which cometh pride; lie mado longings which nono can satisfy. 
He made life which all men ever desire; He made death, from which 
none can escapo. nappinesB made He and myriads of joys; sorrow 
made He, and care and doubt. 1 Somfe made He poor and others rich. 
He made frequent prosperity and adversity. 

Some made He weak, and others strong From ashes mado He 
all, and again turned He all to ashes. 

^ii nsW*? nmr TOjft #wr i ^tt n 

HTJT TO* frm TO | TOT #T TO H 

niff fsiniT srfn nit I fnm ntr ffn iff* mit« 

nw th i to* nw r 

to TO i tot trfnr nMt ti 

nilm ^ i Tnff nrfa »?Tft i 

IW? tito to ntm i nNfa tftro t* *tot R 
Tt H toh totto wt»t TOrrfnr i 

wrftr ft** 3f»r to to TOfm tout HTfar« 8 ii 

4. I. Icds bhiwasent, U bhtmasatntyd. 2. P mukha, which spoils the metre. 
8. Id makes this line the sivth, Is amtya, Ibd jtuna jehi, Ic jtana jeht, Ibd tehi, 
lads U K pde, khde. 4. K Jearut nimt jo phdri. 6. K Idwai jo mSkhi, led K bhawara 
pataga, Is bhawara ndga. 6. Ia K tndura, led donbtfal, lbs U clearly tmdura, Iacd. 
rahahi. 7. So Iacd K, lbs khihast rSkasa dewa daetd, Unhaet bhokasa bhuta pareta, 
U similar except . . . dew a dayantd, . . . bhuta parantd, 9. led K dthtsa, lb XT 
sabahi. 

1 Two Urdu glosses translate danda by ^e, grief, but the dictionary mfln.itft.g 
of the word is enmity (dwandwa). Here it means opposition of ideas, doubt. 
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-;'A 

4. He made agallochum, musk, and the scented khas grass; He 
made the camphors,— bhlmaseni 1 and cena? He made the snake in 
whose mouth dwelleth poison; He made the snake-charm which carrieth 
off the bito. He made ambrosia, which giveth eternal life to him who 
getteth it; He made poison, which is death to him who eateth it. He 
made the sugarcane filled with sweet juice ; He made the acrid creeper 
with its manifold fruit. lie made the honey which the bee stores in 
its home; He made the humble bee, the birds and winged creatures. He 
made the fox, the rat and the ant; He made many creatures which dig 
the earth and dwell therein. He made demons, goblins and ghosts ; He 
made ghouls and Devos and Daityas. 

He made eighteen thousand creations of varied kinds. To all he 
gave a means of existence, and with every decoration did he dock 
them. - 

ii w: arf% w wn* i t* fwfii ns * wn* n 

mnfa mrff vs nfsj i vl wifir Trfw f^r ifer n 
wr wf* fief* swfir vivrit i fif*T nn* f*rTO nrff h 
TOt ST filTO; *t$l *5* *fil *ltR 

tffai warfir ** vn$ l faun** V3 n R 

?TT VC ^ *BT*TT | **T »Hr VT farWII 

vift vre n\ wf< i n ** ii 

n sjir vji n*T vfT I 

*** ait ft* nmn si ** m mx ft* »i R 

5. 1. las U old, K dhanaita hai jehi Ice san° ; Is U kd; P have ka ; lad 
sabai, J nahi ghafai. 3. K sabharijia, U kou. 4. Is puts verse 4 after verse 
5, U paragafi gupati. 5. Ib khawdwai, U dpuni khdi, E dpuna khm, P might also 
be road thus. 6. E uhai, Idds so khaP, Ic sabahi bhuguti del au jiana; Is E 
sabahi det, U saba kahd dehi. 7. Ia sabahi so td kari hSrai dsd l ohi na kdhu, &c. 
Is hart s&sa, ohi, U sabai, td kara, sSsd, ohi na kdhu ki dsi, E sabhai dsa td kari hart 
pheri \ ohi nahi dsa ahai kehu ken || 8. Iao ghafata, U E ghafai, U ubhai, tasi. 9. 
Id jo deta, U E dehi, E sabha td kara. 

5. He indeed is a master of wealth, to whom belongeth the uni¬ 
verse ; to all He giveth continually, yet his storehouse minisheth not. 
To every .creature in the world, from the elephant even to the ant, doth 
He day and night give its share of nourishment. His eye is upon all: 
none is forgotten, whether foe or friend; nor bird nor grasshopper, nor 
aught whether manifest or hidden is forgotten. He deviseth food and 


1 The Bhimasena-karpura of Sanskrit. 
8 The Cina-karpiira of Sanskrit. 
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nourishment of many kinds. All doth He feed, yet eateth not himself* 
His meat and His drink is this—that to all He giveth nourishment 
and life. All have hope in him at every breath, nor hath He ever 
(turned) the hope of any to despair. * * 

^Eon after seon doth He gife, yet never minisheth (his store). 
Tea, so doth He this with both hands, that whatever hath been given 
in this world, hath all been given by Him. * 

wt i wnf* wt* « w i Tier wfw wren h 

W wtwwt wiwr w*t l ww sifw ww* Tiur wfw R 
win: wwwfk fwwmfw wrwi i wta* wtFw eft wf^ft: utut h 

. “i 

wifw |w we wtw i wfafw we* wfwr wft eftir n 

» •'i C\, 

ewrfw fitw wt wtIt wwit i fwwfw ewe w* ewit r 
wiwfw wfa warfH gw wrn i wrw wfar wuw $w wm 11 
wt we w enwe wit' wn; wit; ww fww w wit R 
wt r wee wr% ew wfwre wew wtw wfw ^fe i 
5W wtere wwwfere wee eeiee wfe n t r 

8. 1. Id ddi elca baranaii so rdjd; K ddi anddi karata jehi chdjd. 2. Ibod kardt, 
ddi, lacs K jehi, tehi. Ibod achata, Is chatrdhi achata nachatrahi, U nichatriya, K 
chatra nichatra nichatrihi ; K ddsara koi na eardbari. 4. Is dekha, U K dekhit, P 
give no clue, a third person singular sooms required by the sense, Is logd, joga, Is 
cifhihi, lb karahi, U sajogu. 5. Iao K trina, trinahi, U udhdi, tinhai bajara ki dehi 
badhdi, K tori u{ fa)ddi. 6. kdhu hhUhha bhikha dukha, la bhikha (?) bahuta, U 
dukha bhdra, K bhauna bhikha dukha bhdrd. 7. Ibs K karai go jo mana cinta na hoi, 
la karai so jo mana cinta hoi; K kafai sot jo ohi mana hoi. 8. U asthvrd (which 
makes the metro right), las U jehi, K tehi. 9. U aru bhajai, K tehi bhS,*. 

. * * 

6. Let me tell of Him as that great primal king, who from the 
beginning to the end of tlfings is worthy of his rule. Ever and for 
ever doth He rule, and whom He willoth, rale to him He giveth. 
Making umbrellaless him who hath the umbrella of royalty, He giveth 
it unto him who is without it; no other is there who is equal unto Him. 
The people all look as He uptumeth the mountains, and maketh the ant 
(that erawleth from beneath them) equal unto the elephant. Adamant 
He maketh like straw and scattereth it, and again He maketh straw like 
adamant, and giveth it honour. To one He giveth the food of enjoyment 
and all happiness, another striketh He with sorrow and a home (sup¬ 
ported by) alms. No one understandeth what Ho hath dono, for He 
doeth that which is beyond the power of mind and thought. 

All else is non-existent 1 . Ho alono is ever the same, whose wondrous 

Urdu gloss jJlij transient, 


J. l. 18 
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creations are such as these. He createth one and destroyeth him, and, 


if he will, he formeth him again. 

^ ii *PTC*T *TWT I 

♦ 

TOW »S*t fTOTft 1 

u* »r fan ir «t*t i 

Ov ( 

«iin *r *r jr'it <tf% i 

** in €!■* *re 1 f vtt i 

«it ufarera; to to to i 

WTO TOT I 


to to to to ^tPito toitt n 
wfw tp ?1 n 
wt wlf* »r «b1t to-tott n 
aril srftr it facron n 
to w TO? to wit « 
gfir wt tto to; »rf^ vlt « 
far ^ anft to* to Vmi * 


^ ii «fr s* tot ^Nifa tot wt i 

tottot* *r TOff *rfr fa ft*T ■ *» 

7. 1. Id reverses the order of 11. 1 and 2. U baranwfi, so, lb saba ohi sa& waha 
saba maha baratd, K oha suba s8 saba m8 tvaha baratd, Is has sau. 2. Is K Jo saraba 
U paragafi guputi, la cinha na cinhata, Id cinha na clnhe. 8. Ia na ohi saga, Id na 
hoi saghdtd, U na hod saghdtd. 4. Ic na hoi wdhi jdnd, Is na waha hoi jand U na 
hou we jand, K o hi sirajdni. 6. las reverse order of 11. 5 and 6, K waha saba, lb 
wahu nahdnha, Is oha hinha, K unha na hinha. 6. Ia hntd so pahilahi so hai sot, Is 
au hai aba sot, K hutd pahilahi aba hai sol, Ic so puni rahai rahai na na hoi, U so puni, 
K rahai rahihi nahi hoi. 7. Ia auru jo hohi, U aura hahai so, K aura je rahai se b«°, 
Ia marahi hai, K marai hari. 8. U jo wai cdhasi kinhasi, K jo oha cdha so Tdnhaei, 
Iak haraht, U harahi ju cdhahi hinha. 9. U na had, Io U sabai cahi, K sabhai, 
cahahi, U jiya. 

7. Invisible, formless and untellable is that Creator; He is ono 
with 1 all, and all aro one in Him. Whether manifest or hidden, He 
is all pervading. The righteous recognize Him, but not the sinful. 
He hath no son nor father nor mother, no family hath He, and no rela¬ 
tions. He hath begotten none, nor is He begdfcten of any, but all created 
beings proceed from Him. All things, as many as exist, He made; nor 
was He made by any one. He was at the beginning, and He is now; 
He alone remaineth existent and no ono else. All else that are, are 
mad and blind, for after but two or four days they do their work and 
die. 

Whate’er He willed that He did, He doeth that He willeth to do. 
Ho one is there to prevent Him, and, by his mere will, He gave life to 

all. 


1 The Urdu gloss translates baratd by “ near,” but I know of no 

authority for this meaning. Baratd means ba(u hud, twisted as a rope is twisted, 
hence involved in, closely connected with. Compare Bihdri Sat’sad, 69, dtfha barata 
Udhi atani, twisting their (mutual) glances into a rope, they bind it from balcony to 
balcony. 
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^I Pfafafiriw*i m g*iw hi fav wwt^i 
H ifi? ^n; favc wtart* i vc nrfr m vn; wif n 
mfV *?r w taw ftaT i hh »rri*r itauft itaTR 
HHW HTfn HT HW WW I Hl^f HH*lT HI HHT II 

HHH HTfi HH .«tfif HH VT ft^HT R 

WT*T* HT HlfH % VTT 1 HTHlfH HH VWTR 

9 O' 

V^fTtaaivir*tfVft»rafwi vr tHT fksr fiTOIW HW»l 

<i V| 

<t« HTTOfimTH^HTT 

f^fWT ftat Vf IHH Vf ^ftll * R 

8. 1. Id dnha jo, K cetahu, lb purana mS, Is gidnd, baJcJumd. 2. Iods jiu ndhi, 
K jta ndhi orjia ndhi, la kara ndhi pai eabahi kardht, Is kargi eawa I, U karahi samdf, 
K karat saharai (?). 8. Ia reverses the order of 11. 3 and 4, lb jo doldwe so gold. 
Id jo doldwahi dola. 4. Io reverses the order of 11. 4 and 5, Is has sitna , giind, Ia U 
hiyd nahi, Id hiyd ndhi pai gma sal a guni, U gunind. 5. Io U K bh&ti so jai, 
w 6. Ib nd koi dhi na ohi ke rupd, Io om. this.lino, las om. hoi, U nd kou hat ohi, K 
na koi hoi hai ohi, Ia nd kdhd asa rtipa aniipa, Id nd ohi k& asa taisa anupd, Is na 
oha kdhvb asa taisa sarupd, U nd kvu asa taisa aniipa, K na oha kdhu asa rupa aniipa: 
possibly Ia fits in boat with tho rest of the passage. 7. K na binu ohfcflulu, Io 
rupa rekha nahi, K niraguna n&u. 8. Ic K nd hai mild na bichuru, U nd hai mild 
na waihard. 9. U andhi murakhi kdha diiri, Ibd murakhahi, 

8. In this manner know ye Him, and meditate upon Him, for so is 
the tale written in the holy book. 1 The Lord hath no life, and yet He 
liveth, He hath no hands, and yet He maketh all things. He hath no 
tongue, yet Ho telleth everything. He hath no bodily form, yet that 
which He shaketh, is shaken. Ears hath He not, yet heareth He all 
things ; Heart hath He not, yet The Wise Ono discriminateth all things. 
He hath no eyes, yet all things doth He see ; »ITow can anyone discern 
as He doth ? No one hath a form like unto His; nor, like Him, is any 
one so incomparable. He hath no abiding place, yet He is not without 
an abiding place. His form is without flaw, and His name is Bpotless. 

He is not indiscrete, nor is He discrete, yet so doth He dwell 
(within us), and fill us (with himself). To those who can see, He is 
near, but is far from the foolish blind. 

^ r ^ rit fNrfa *?pr vital t m v vw *r wtatf R 

j&n ^ will i mt ftw ritoj 

1 Urdu gloss for purana, urfji, the Quran. This is quite possible. It will be 
seen that Mallik Muhammad frequently uses Hindu words as Musalmfin technical 
terms. E. G celd, 20, 4. 
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«nr fwi; vfr toit i X88V8%8& wii 

fHfe 4a Mrflr to! i tHfa vk-wj ^ toT a 
ftMrfa 8X8 to to^T i Ml n to an* i 

«itaw 8X8 ww m w i fiw *r toth*t «nr **t a 

\t «\ Cv 

^ vc ms 8 8f\8X. ^mnr i ^ snw an vr wror« 

4t H vjt qt to? annnr <lil Mint to: 1*rf¥?r i 

Vj 

vr v: «ror n’lnit 4 ’ tot aft u* us fMn n <t n 

9. 1. Ic yum jd dinhesi ratana amftld, Is sab alii jo dinhesi, U dinhasi, Kjdnahi. 
Throughout, Is K hare dinhesi and U dinhasa, of. I. 2, n 2. Is bih&si, U bihasf, 

K dasana bihasi mukha jOyft, lab logit for jogii. 4. lac U jehi mflhti, U tihi mfihd 

Ic reverses the order of 11. 4 and 6. 5. lads sot jdna jehi dinhesi ndhi, K sS pat 
mamma janai jelii ndhi. 6. Id jdna ho, Is jdna hoi, K jobana mamma na jdnai 
mudhd, la mild ndhi larundpd dhudha, Ic saba dlvudha, E cahai na tarundpa cdhai 
4hudhd (sic), Is has mddhe and dhftdhe. 7. Id sukha kata mamma, this makes 
better sense, and is also the reading of Bam Jasan, K jehi Ice dukha baP. 8. K 
bhdgi rahai anacinta. 9. Ib saba kara marama jdnu karatd, K ghafa raha ninta. * 

9. And the simple-minded knoweth not the secret of the priceless 
jewels *%hich He hath given. He hath given ns a tongue, and the 
plcasnre of taste; He hath given ns teeth, which brighten 1 a smile. 
Eyes hath He given ns to see the world ; ears hath He givon us with 
which to hear language. He hath given the throat in which dwellcth 
our speech. He hath given us fingers and noble arms. Feet hath He 
given us with which we gracefully walk. That man knoweth their 
secret who hath none. Yea, it is the old who know the secret of youth, 
when they find not their young days though they seek for them. The 
great man knoweth not the secret of poverty, but the poor man knoweth 
it, to whom poverty is come. 

It is the sick man who knoweth the secret of the body, while the 
healthy man liveth careless ; but the secrets of all are known to the 
Lord, who abideth ever in everybody. 

*1 ii *ifir to?t vc to?t i 8 tto w totc a 
TO 8X8 mil v** i to viN ufa urt n 

m Wl%8 8188 8]8 TO-*farT | TOW %U ?.FT iff* t?T*I R 

TOW 88 f* 8li 8lf | $8 88. 8(8 888 8Vf ft 

xx, Mtoi fcfar 8 mrx Jifh wife 88iw u 

TO? 88 88 8X88T I WfW-W Wf * 8^ Wf* WWT. A 

TO wnfw 88 to w Mlt i to to ww wm Mtt » 

1 Lit., are fit for. 
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w, www aftwrif tot tfr wftr wfa t* i 

TOTOinit WTO* aft aw TOf w*ai I \» N 

«J ■* 

10. 1. lb karatd he kara/nd, E karatd kai ka/rani, lad barmi na koi pawai barand 
To barani na paru, kahu kai barand, Is barmvi na koi j6 pdrai karma, U barani na jai 
Shi bahu barana, E barani na kahu parai jd barani. 2. Ib aaraga sdta, la sdta aaraga 
kagada jau ka°, Ic kagada hui, Is K jau kagada,, Ic Mi for bharai , K dharati sdta 
aaraga ma°, U has karahi, bharahi. 3. Ic makes this line the sixth, Ib transposes 11. 
8 and 4, Ib rdma, U jdwdta kesa roma au pdkhd. 4. Ia reha % kheha, led U kheha 
reha duniydt, Ib buna, E nakhata tar3,1. 6. U likhai 8an8drd, Io ati aamiP, Is kaby 
ami?, U bidhi carita apdrd, E kdbi carita aparu iB evidontly a misreading of cA, 
6. laods eta guninha sab a guna, U au saba guniyana guna paragdtd, K aba gima para 0 , 
Ib tehi samuda b&dahi nahi ghdfd, Ia bun da, Id aba-hu samuda maha bunda na ghdfd 
Is aba-hu samuda tehi bunda na ghdfd, U aba-ht bfida samuda nahi ghdfd, E as in text, 
except nira for buda. 7. K gardba na ufha, E garaba karai so bdura jhiifhd. 8. Ib 
bahu guna 0 , U asa guna 0 , lac so hoi tehi, Ib cahai so tinlia hS bega, U so hd tehi, K karai 
ao caha tehi bega, Bam Jasan cahai sawdrai bega. 9 Id jO guna karahi anegu, Is jO 
guna cahai, U karai na nega. 

10. Very immeasurable aro the makings of the Maker; no teller 
can tell them. If the whole universe took tho seven heavens 1 for paper, 
and filled the seas* of the earth with ink. If it took as many branches 
as cover 8 all the forests in the world, and all the hairs and t&wn (of 
animals), and all the feathers of birds. If it took the motes of dnst and 
the like where’er it found them, and all the drops in the clouds and all 
the stars of heaven; and turned them all to pens and wrote, still then 
it could not write the shoreless ocean of his wondrous works. So hath 
He manifested all His skill, that even now not one drop of that ocean 
hath decreased. Think thou of this and let not pride be in thy heart. 
For mad is he, who, in his heart, nottrisheth pride. 

Very skilled is tho Lord. What He willeth, for him that quickly is. 
And so skilfully doth He arrange (creation), Ifchat He displayeth count¬ 
less kinds of skill. 

^ ii gw w f*rcro i wr§ toto wfw to n 

mm aftfn fwfv to i tot it f% ftftr WTOflwt n 
tow to fNr \ wi frowT to wttw 11 
tot wfir*Ttw gw i w tow w *SfVwTTT n 

ari TO ^ ' w? TO#t to tow faw« 

n 

1 The seven Heavens, see note to I, 5. 

2 The seven seas of Hindu tradition, see II, 1. 

3 Bana-dhSkhd, is equivalent to bana ke 4h&khane-wdli, (branches) whioh cover 
the forest. The subject of all these verbs is aanadru in the fifth line. 
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irfii wnr %rf* mr i m w* iHfr *p«I ii 

vru wfts ^itfVr *Wt i 5m anr wtt «ni tsrr ii 

ii ar«r *wr ftfv to aft* 1 

vJ J *> 

I 

Wf fTOW ^ITOT "ftT mam RK II U II 

11. Ch. 1. Ia n&u, U K nSma ; UK niramdld, Jcdla; Id puno U piinou, K punhi 
2. Ia unha kai, Is tinha kahd, U joti tinha lei hidhi, K td kara, Is tinha priti. 3. 
lab U dipaka aisa, IF bhd a(d)j6ra. 4. Ibcd jau na hota asa purukha ujyard. 5. Id 

n&u, U (h&u dai K fh&wa deed, Is likhe . sikhe, K Ukhd ... eikhd. Ia pafhatd, K 

bhau dharami bhau pandita sikhe. 6. Is jei nahi, Ia ohi n&u, K janama bhara. K 
dinha naraka mdha. Iod transpose 11. 6 and 7. 7. Ia ohi kinhd. Ibds U kinhd ... 
linhe. K utima basi(ha dinha oi kinhd, lbs TJ K dui, Iod d€. Is U K juga j Id UK 
tarai ndma. Iod ohi instead of jai, Is U K unha. 8. K aiguna, Ia puchiht, U ho 
kai. 9. lac ohi, Is U unha, Id binawata, K unha age hama binaiba ; Id karata. 

11. He made one man without. a blemish, named Muhammad 
glorious as the full moon. It was his radiancy that God first produced, 
and then for love of him He created the universe. He kindled that 
light and gave it to the world. The world became clear, and recognized 
its (true) way. If that bright man had not been, the dark path would 
not have been visible. The deity wrote the second place for him, 1 and 
that man became just who learned his creed. 8 For him, who hath not 
taken (refuge in) his name throughout his life, God hath prepared a 
place in hell. The deity made him His messenger to the world, and 
whoever hath taken his name passes safely across both worlds. 8 

God will ask of each his virtues and his vices, (when) there will be 
the (great) casting up of accounts. But he (Muhammad) will humbly 
bend before him, and will effect the salvation of the world. 

II aft 1 TO aiar i aro *na? ii 

am i n 

wc ftrorc afro i m \ anr amr Ctw ail anre 11 
gf«r nr i few ycR tfr aim 5ft 11 

MTO aift fsu 1 w; aft wn; to twiaF 1 

1 That is to say, he waB second of all things, God being tho first; other 
created beings followed. Pandit Sudhiikara DvivedI translates this verse, ‘ Those 
men became just who learned his teaching, and that God, (i. e., Muljammad) wrote 
his name in the second place, (*. e., heaven); but for them, who throughout their 
lives did not take his name, (t. e., adopt his teaching), he fixed a place in hell. 

8 Lit., teaching. The Urdu gloss gives d+lf, the Musalmiin creed. 

8 The ihaloka and paraloka of the Hindus. This world and the world to oome. 
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** wi* jwr wraf i ** thi to ** wmr 11 

«nnr «rt qf *r i w wf* 5 # «ro « 

<ti srr»r fwftr wr *lt wi into 1 

aft ^rwrfar «f*r wrafiT *fa n w n 

12. 1. Ia cob/fi dinha, led cabfi ltd duhu. 2.* Ia taba «me, Io wei one, Is sidilca 
daiya unha mane, K uni Sne, U dtna oi jiine. 3. Ibo U puni jo, Id puni tehi, I&jaba 
S3, lb ohi S3, Is jdH S3, K jinha jaga adala dtna Tcaha ISe. 4. Ib*bahu gtini, Id hada 
pandita glint, U puni uei mdhd hada pandita. Ia U K lilhu hv/rana. The correction 
is evidently a scribe’s improvement. 5. Ia baridrd, K bo la te k&pai. las eauhi na 
Tcou rahSjujhara (Is 0 ru). 7. K paramdna. 8. K. Kurana for purdna,.... soi likha 
lean grantha. 9. Is te saha, K te 8u(hi. 

12. Muhammad bad four friends, who (followed him) in his place, 
and the four had spotless names in both worlds. Abu Baku QiddIq, 
the wise, who first truthfully (gidq) brought the faith (into the world). 1 
Then ‘Umar, who adorned tho title (of Caliph). Justice came to the 
world when he adopted the faith. The^ ‘Ujman, the learned and wise 
one, who wrote the Quran, as he heard its verses. Fourth came ‘AlI, the 
mighty lion. When he attacked, both heaven and hell quaked. All 
four had one mind, and one word, one path and one fellowship. Each 
preached the same true word, which became authoritative, and read in 
both worlds. 

The very Quran* which God 3 sent down (to this world), that holy 
book they read, and they who (have lost their way) in coming (into the 
world), when they hear it, find the path. 4 

1 Lit., brought. 

S Hero again wo haTO purana used for the Musalman sacred book. 

8 Here vidhi, a Hindu technical term. » 

A Abu Bakr ibn Abl Quhufa was Muhammad's dearest friend and father-in-law, 
and one of his first converts. He enjoyed immense influence with his fellow 
citizens of Mecca, and earned by his probity the appellation of ‘ al Qiddlq,’ ‘ The 
True.’ He accompanied Muhammad in the Flight, and on his death (632 A. D.) he 
became the first Caliph. He died 634 A. D. 

‘Umar ibn Al KhaJtab was converted in the 6th year of the call (615 A. D.). 
His conversion carriod with it so much weight that the Musalman traditions relate 
it with miraculous attendant details. Abu. Bakr by his eloquence and address, and 
'Umar by his vigour and promptitude, supplied the want of the practical element 
in Muhammad’s character. ‘Umar set the example of public (instead of private) 
prayer, which was followed by other Muslims. He was the leading spirit of the 
Emigrants (mi thdjira) who had left Mecca at the time of the Flight, and settled 
in Medina. He procured the nomination of Abu Bakr to be firBt Caliph, and, as 
a matter of course, succeeded him as second Caliph in 634. He was murdered at 
Medina in 644. 
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b 

ii tq sif% wwi^r i mft-w w wnt ww i 

qftfl ww ra i fwi*« 

siTfrr *fn; ^ct i ** wfitfir jut w i 

vl I ®v 

»r^r *w «t i ^tq sw *tn 
«ri nfir xra wr.qr ^Hn i w«qf^r €Kt i 

■j 

s$tof 'tiJift i «ro wf fore* fK wfa qjfti 
qqpgwfa-qfirMTfh *f% g*fa wnfp u 

<f n ft** *?ta qrcw wncra i 

*nf?reTfa gw wjitt % wji gwr^ 11 11 

13. 1. U sera 8&ha, K sera saha, U mlat&na . bhSrm. la^ cdrihi, Io cari-n, Is 

K jnga. 2. Ib transposes 11. 1 and 2. lb ohi kaha chdja chutara au fata, Is chdja 

chdld au, TJ ohi chdtra sdju an, K ohi pai chaja chntra au, la J K pd(d . lildtd. lb 

rajai, le sdbha raj a, Id sabha( or eahahi ) rajunha (or rdjahi). Is K mba rdjanha, U saba 
rdjdnu (?) j 3. Ia K guuawanta, lod sabahi, lb bidhi parti, Is nidhi purd. 4. Is nawdi 
nawa khadahu, K nawa nau khadahi. The final word of the half line ^j, may bo 

transcribed either bhai or bhae. All N give the former, but printed editions give tho 
latter. So also ^ may be either nai or nae. I prefer bhai and nai as giving the 

_ «t 

best sense. lad ndta.hu U dtpa dunid, Is dipa dunid sira. 6. Ibds {aha lagi. la 
kharaga bala, Icds kh° para ; Ia jala karana na kinhS, cJ^cUk), Ib 

Io Id U julikandhara kinhS. 6. Ib ddwa jabahi bhara mu(hi U juga 

kaha, jiwa dinha, K jaga kaha jUi linha gahi mufhi. Ia puhumi bhdra saba linha 
8amhdn | ohi sakai puhumipati bhdri || K ptihumi bhdra ohi eka sabhdrd \ tau thira 
rahai sakala samara || 9. Ia padashaha, le badashdha, K tuha jaga para jaga tohdra. 

13. Slier Shah is Sultan of Delhi, who warmeth tho whole world 1 

‘Ugman ibn Affiin was one of Muhammad’s first converts, and married his 
daughter. He was elected third Caliph on the death of ‘Umar. The Quriin was 
compiled in its present form in his reign. He was killed at the age of eighty in 
656, in tho rebellion which arose in consequence of tho movement, the ultimate 
aim of which was the deposition of ‘Usman in favour of ‘Ali. 

‘Ali ibn Abu Talib was Muhammad’s couBin, and one of his first converts. He 
followed him to Medina three days after tho Flight. He succeeded ‘Uijinun as 
fourth Caliph in 656, and was murdered in 601 A. D. 

The first compilation of the Quriin was undertaken by Zaid ibn ?abit, who was 
appointed to the work by the Caliph Abii Bakr at the instigation of ‘Umar. Zaid 
had been ajn amanuensis of Muhammad. This redaction had no canonical authority, 
and discrepancies in the text soon appeared. Accordingly, about 659 ‘U?man con¬ 
fided to Zaid and throe other Quraishites tho preparation of an odition which was 
to be ennonioal for all Muslima This text was completed in 660, and is the onu 
which is now oxtant. 

1 Lit., tho four quarters. The use of khanda is uncommon, but it is the only 
meuning which I can suggest horo. An Urdu gloss gives *Jjb c^L., 
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like the sun. His kingdom and throne beseem him well; low on the 
earth have all kings laid their brows before him. By caste a Sur 1 and 
with his sword a hero; wise is ho and full of all skilfulness. In the nine 
regions the sun (or all heroes) hath set (or bent low) bofore him, 8 and 
the seven continents 8 of the world ill bowed before him. All his kingdom 
he won with the might of his sword, as did Alexaudor, the ZCL’l Qavnain. 4 
On his hand is Solomon’s ring, and, with it, he gavo gifts to the world 
with full hand. Majestic is he, and a mighty lord of $ho earth ; like a 
pillar he supporteth tho earth and maintaineth the whole universe. 

Muhammad blessed him and said, reign thou from age to age. Thou 
art the Emperor of the World. The world is a beggar at thy door. 

H WW? W I *T WT W wf* HTSfT II 

WR* #ar war I war ^ II 

nftr tw airrei i nryj ?Tw fafk ww n 

Wt sf* wwftw ar^ fwr wi i *v iw fafw ***▼!« 

t 

l Hero, and in the following stanzas there is a series of pans on tho word sura, 
which is not only the name of the Afghun tribe to which Slier Shah bolongod, bob 
also means a hero, and tho sun. 

* Lit. ‘ In tho nine regions there was a bonding of sura, ,’ whore, again, there 

is a pun on the word aura, ' hero ’ or * sun.’ According to tho most ancient Hindu 
Geographers, India was shaped like an eight-potalled lotns. These eight petals, 
together with the central division, formed the uine khandas or regions, viz., Paficala 
(contral), Kalirjga (S. E.), Avanti (8.), Anarta (8. W.), Sindhu-Sauvira (W.), Iliira- 
hanra (N. W.), Madra (N.), Kauijinda (N. E.). The Puranas give a different list of 
names, viz., Indra (E.), Kaserumat (N.), Tfimraparija, (P S.), Gabhastimat, Kamurika 
(Central), Niiga, Saumya, Viiruna (W.), Gandharva. Seo Cunningham's Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy of India, pp. 5 and 66, # 

8 See I, 5. 

* £u’l Qarnain, moans * Tho Master of Two Horns.’ Mujalman tradition varies 
about this name. According to somo, tho #ii’l Qarnain was not Alexander tho Groat, 
but another saint, who lived at the time of Khaja Khizr, and who was so called from 
his having two curls hanging, one from each side of his forehead, or because he 
reached both sides of the world, or because ho was noblo by descent from both his 
parents, or because he went through both tho light and dark parts of tho world, 
or because he died when struck on one side of tho forehead, and then was restored 
to life, and again died on being struck on the other Bido of tho forehead, and again 
came to life. 

Beale's Oriental Biographical Dictionary, fEd Keene), says ‘ Master of Two 
Homs, a title of Alexander the Great, probably based on coins representing him in 
the character of Ammon.’ Dr. Itoemlo informs mo that Alexander’s ooins show his 
head adorned with two ram’s horns. They wero widely current in the East, and the 
Muhammadans probably gave him that name aftor his coins. 

J. I. 19 
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tfvr jtjj* wfK vfar I ir*fv mix vfar i 
wx wre* gvriY i xxxiw *fk arrff n 

vfNlfa VI* tTTfa VT *T*T I lrfwfrf% VI® v vf*<§ Vf»T II 

<t ii aft are vpv »rft vi®?t ' v*re Ytf* ** v* i 

sre-fv m*x s®ffYf?r t* vif% i n 

14. 1. Id so, sdjti. 2. la hai hi rinu, Ib hai gai saiiu^ U hai maimanti 
calai. Ia paralata phufi hoi sama dhuri. Ib u(hahi hoi, Is pardbata phu(i, K fufi 
jhikafi. 8. la sura rainu hoi dinahi gariisa. Ib parahi rainu, Is K rami renu, Id 
omits this line. 3. K pauchhi. 4. lac 0 K iipara hoi chmvni brahamandd. Ia 
dolai dhurati au brahamandd, U nawa Ichadi dharati salcala brahamandd, K khaiidai 
dharati bhau sata khandd. 6. Ia transposes this and the next line. TJ patalahi jh&pd, 
lac K patarahi jhapa. 6. Is bhai juhl. 7. U gliura b&td. K kharha kitd. Ia 
pachat para so ktldaii, Id kaha nahi, K kaha kddau nahi (Ltd. 8. Ia giri tariwara kahU 
nti rahu calai a hota saba cum. Id hdhi so cura. Is saina calata giri tariwara lidhi 
sabai sata cura. U jo gu4ha naai na ndai calata hohi te cura. K jo giri tarai na kaha 
tie calata hoi sabha cura. 9. las U K juba-hi, Ia calai. 

14. I tell of the heroism of this king, Lord of the world, the 
weight of whose array is greater than the world can bear. When his 
army full of horsemen advanceth, covering the earth, mountains crash 
and fly away in powder, night cometh from the clouds of dust which 
eclipse tho sun, so that man and bird alike goeth home to bed. The 
land takoth flight, and goeth up into the firmamont; earth-dust adometh 
each continent,—yea tho world, the whole creation and the universo. 1 
The Heavens tremble, and Indra quakoth in fear; the snake-god Yasuki 
fleeth and hideth himself in the lowest Hell. 8 Meru becometh a 
quagmire, the oceans dry up, and tho forests break and are mingled 
with the dust. (When his army marclieth to a halting placo) some of 
his advance guard may. receive a share of .water and of grass, but for 
none of his rear guard is there even sufficient mud. 

Citadels which have never bowed to anyone, when he advanceth 
all beeomo dust,—whon the Lord of the World, Sher Shah, the Sun of 
the Universe attacketh them. 

ii vys s®#t are Ytt i v faf* mwi «r ^mxx vitn 

aft vyti vifa mx& xfk vtvvvYTii 

• «■ 

vr i vreT varft n 

1 The */ mand has two meanings, either ‘ to adorn ’ (mandana) or ‘ to crash/ 
{mardana). Tho passage here is oorrnpt in all MSS., and the roading is very 
doubtful. 

8 See noto to line 5 of tho first stanza. 
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^ wta *ftr vwrr «r w itt i »rm9 wta swtwt I 

*tT Ww T»lff JRT W1*T| f*-*WTf«rfwwrfl JWtWOTB 

’ftr wmk wtwttt i wrf*r <jw wrn; f*nrm» 
vro fawiry wi: ww vtwtt * wft twt w wtwtt 11 

<t n SWT Sfftst ritf* wfrfv WTT wfa i 

antir wribr wrwr «rw sift sw «f?r wist st «i|«r n ii 

15. In Is this is No. 3. Ch. 1. labs jam pvithiml hoi. J jam. K lcasa hoi. 
led c&ta. Is ci(a, K bdfa calata dukhawai nalii hoi. 2. U Mila aha, K Mila kiihd. 
Ib sama sou. U so uni nihil. K sari jiija na tftlui. 3. lab adalajo kinha umara. lab 
bhdi dni , U sigari, K kiridnd puhumi jaha t&l. 4. U kou. Ib auna. led mdnma 
sail ujidrd. 5. Is U giii siygha K gftc sera. Is dua-u (? dila-it) piini, U ddnO. K 
dunau pani pf“. la chira, Ib K chiinaln, Is chan?, Ia hoi nindrie, Ibod karai niriirii. 
K piini so karahi ninarii. 7. Ib barihi, Ie irnhu sama, Id hall die-hi soma. Is dubare 
baria dua-u, U baria eka, K diebaru bale eka. 8. led mbit prithiml asisai, Is sabai 
prithiml asisai, U saha prathimi mill asisai, K sabhai prathimi aslsa dei. Ia liii Idi 
bhiii mutha, Ic dui hatha Id kara hatha U jdra jdra dou hatha. 9. Ia gilga jamurta, 
Ibd gaygam jaenuna, Ics cjdga jauna jau lahi jqla. U gayga jaw uni jala jau lahi, 
K gayga jauna jau lagi jala. Ib ammara ndtha, Is J ammara niiiJha. U tau lagi , Id 
amura to m&tha. 

15. I tell of his justice, 1 * how it is upon the earth. Not even to a 
crawling ant doth anyone (dare to) give pain. Nausherwan* was called 
1 Tho Just,’ but even he was not equal to the justice of Sh5r Shah. 
He did justice liko unto ‘Umar, 3 for the cry for justice to him was (spread 
over) the whole world. No one darcth even to touch a nose-ring lying 
fallen on the ground, (much less to pick it up and appropriate it). On 
the very highways do men sweep up gold. The cow 4 and tho tiger walk 
togother on the same road, and both drink water together at the same 
landing-ford. He strained milk and water* (mixed together) in his 
court, and separateth the one from the other. Sincerity mareketh with 
piety and justice, and the weak and the mighty he keepeth on even terms. 

The whole earth blesseth him, folding its hands continually, and 
crying, may that head endure immortal as long as thoro is water in tho 
Ganges and the Jamuna. 

I This reference to Sher Shnh’s justice ( l adal) may have a complimentary refer¬ 
ence to his son ‘Adal. See J. A. 8 . B., Pt. I, 1890, p. 167. • 

8 The celobratod king of Persia, surnamed 'Adil, or tho Just. lie ascended tho 
throne 531 A. D. He was tho Chosroes of tho Greeks. Mnliatnmad (B. 671) used 
to boast of his good fortune in being born when so jnst a king reigned. He died 
679 A. D. 

3 The second Caliph in succession to Muhammad. See note to 12, 9. 

4 Gent is properly any domesticated herbivorous animal. 
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St« sfa vniw qxTqx «iii i mnn wnm xqx wi I 

xfa xxxfa xft xt xqTXT i !to* xq xfmwiTi i 

qTq xix mi ftaT i wr wqifx xt fx xftxr h 

«txx vtx am wn: w i 'xqx xq qftfx xwx wqi h 
xx vt w sxx faxxxT i wx xifq xx xmfx xxr w 
xxx fxfx «X x ant i «ix t*T St xxr fax xit n 

xq xqit f^r fxx xxt i fqfa sxq mv xqx xxi 11 

xt ii xqq* xfx xfxx xfx xi* qftfx qifx i 

qfxfa x^9 XfaTSt XWgfH fqqqx *Tf* H M « 

16. In Ib this is No. 4. 1. Ib kuha, cdhd. Id sdbahi, K muha. 2. U caudaei 
cMa dai saward. Iabc U dai, Ib daiya. U K tii hit. lo cuhi tulhika uji°. 3. K jdi papa. 
Is papa gha(ui jau, U K jo, P jo or jau. U jagata juhdrai dei. 4. Ic K sabhai. 5 
led purukha sura mramdra. Is blul ana sura pu°. U cm bhaye sura purakhi naramdld 
(sic). K asa olii siira nSwa niramdld. Ibc duha. U kdlti. K ohi agari hold. 6. U 
Item. Ia jai jai deklia rahai, Ib jo dekluii so rahai, U jo dekhii so rahu lubhdi, K jo 
dSkhai so raha sharamdi. 7. Ic ttaba dpara. Ib surupa. Other Ps doubtful, N saritpa. 
Is darapatvanta. 9. Is K medani darasa lobhmi. U 'Medina darasi lu°. 

16. Again, how can I describe his comeliness, for all the world 
desireth the beauty of his countenance. His comeliness surpasseth in 
brightness oven the full moon which God created. Sin abandoneth those 
who reverently gaze upon him, and the whole world maketh obeisance and 
blesseth him. As when the sun blazeth over the world, so, before him, 
all things hide tlicir comeliness (in shame.) Thus did tho sun 1 become 
a spotless man, with ten times more 2 beauty than the sun itself. No 
one can look upon him face to face, and if anyone see him, he re- 
maineth with bent head, His comeliness increascth by a quarter, day 
by day, for tho Creator formed his beauty above the world. 

Comely is ho with a jewelled (tiara) on his brow, and the moon 
waneth as ho waxetli; while tho earth, craving to see him, standeth and 
humbly offereth its praises. 

qft ti gfa ximx x$ qx xWi qq wiqiqqxi* fWr n 
qfqi fix** xrft q» i xifHx xxx fhxijft qr% ii 
tx xifa xfx qjn x xtx i xgxsxxxxftf fafHxtxii 

•s. 

xrx xfx qixx ^xqTxr i qftxfu »it xfx-fl xm n 

1 Here again the word sura iB introduced with a threefold meaning, hero, sun 
and proper name. 

2 Aqari means ‘ more than.* Cf. 381, 2, and 464, 8. 
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Wl VJWFI MTOr KJF* II 

to flhr to; w wft «Tjiti to*-* *r *Tjtt ii 

TO toto to mx t i ^r*i sir * fHfl n 

ii *rro vfw to toot * tr 5 srff grow i 
*ri to «jrf *r ^ctt ot to 11 

17. Here Is rosutnes the correct numbering. 1. lube U«Za?, Js daitca, U dad. 
U ladi, ani, d&ni. 2. led K transpose ahe and kdhe. led U Bali an BUcrama dfmi, 
K Bali au KArna data bada. Is Hetama, U Hdtama , K Betima. 3. U sara-ptiji, 
Is K ghafai. U suindru bhaduri doit. 4. Is dttka dan a. U d&na, dayka. Ia sa/muda 
k<iif lb U samundara parti. 5. U kailcana barasi sura kali. K ktxncana bartsa sura 

kali. 6. Ia bdra cka mttgd. Other P ji lira or bin. Ioe janama na Mi bMkha 

✓ 

au ndgd. U janama hoi nahi bhukhd n&gd. 7. Ibcs jo kinhd. U K dasi asimeda 
jagya jo. Ia tinha-hft surasari duna na dinhu, lb dun a pun na sari tuhn na dinhu. 
Id sari sauhi. Is se-u na, U so uni cinhd. K unha sabha ke dinhu. 8. UK juga 
vpsura. 9. U kou dai asi . 

17. Again God hath made him,so greatly generous, that nono in 
the world hath ever given gifts like unto him. Bali 1 and Vikramadi- 
tya 8 were famed for their generosity, and Ilatim Tae 8 and Karna 4 were 
dbscribed as lavish ; but none of them equalletlr Sher Shah, for the very 
ocean and even Mount Meru, are ever minishing (as they give up their 
jewels and gold). The kettle-drum of his generosity soundeth at his 
court, and the fame thereof hath gone even across the ocean. Tho 
world touched this Sun, 6 and became of gold compact, so that poverty 
fled and went beyond tho borders of his kingdom. Ho who but once 
approachoth him and asketh, for all his life is free from hunger and 
from nakedness. Even that (King of .old) who performed ten horse- 
sacrifice,-—-even he gave not holy gifts like hi pi. 

So generous hath Sultan Sher Shah been born upon the world, 
that none hath e’er been liko him, or will bo, nor doth anyone give 
such gifts. 

ii toto ifk ftroro i vx ifrf% tfa ftro ii 

itai faro fcr to fhu i artfa ht froro i 

1 The well-known Daitya, who gave Visnu hie famous three paces of” ground, 

• “ ciarmn et venerabile nomen.” 

8 Familiar to readers of the Bngli-o-Bahar (story of the second Darwfish.) 

4 The famous Hero of the Mahiibharata. The son of Kunti by Surya, He 
was more famous for his chivalry than for his generosity. 

6 Again tho triple pun on tho word sura. Sher Shah is compared to a philo¬ 
sopher’s stone which changed all that touched it into gold. 
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*nw vwr nw i «n TOfh: to «wr f«ii 

<*v 

w to wK tot i frf%?r vnr to; w 11 
tot wtr tflffc in; tot i wpi tK ir» mt w 11 
WT TO TOtf *TOTKTI m to Jif* TO; wrflr qm i 
TOr^ft ant % i to to*to TO TOft I 

1 ^rft f^€t farotTOr are ^ i 

TO TO^? ^ TO % TO itl II D 

18. 1. Ia jehi (or jinha) mnhi, Is tinha mohi, U tS. P (cxc. Ia) tinha or 
teht. 2. Ia lese-ht eka pema. Ibil U K prdma, Is prnima (sic). Ib wahi joti, U ohi jdta. 
Id bhai so joti bhii, lc bhai niramala, K bhau niramalu. 3. Ib huta adJwra so s/tjha, Io 
hutajo adtutra. asiijhd, Id illegible, Is mdraga hata adhidra so st'tjhd , so U but adhdra, 
K mdraga andha hota so sujhd. Ib bhd njera, Io U j»ga janft, Id para sdjha saba 
jeind. 4. K rdkhu kai. 5. N unhi, P ohi or unha. Ia Ic ban, Id ohi kff,ra 

mora p0°. Is poha kai, U paudhi kai K unha mori kairihura (?) paudhi kai gain . 

ghufa jaha ralii. Ia jaha aha, U gh,d(i. 6. Ib jd ke, Ic jd kara aisa Itdhi, Id U K jd 
kara hohi aisa, Ia gain bcga lei Idwai pdrd, Ib K turita IPgi so utarai, Is turita, begi so 
pdivai. U turita ei lai Idwai. 8. Ib oi cistJ, K riepa jai se jaga cada. K oi ati bade 
jagata maha. Ic hama unha. Io wnha kara. * 

18. Saiyad Ashraf (Jahangir) 1 was an elect saint, and he it was 
who threw light upon my path. He lit the lamp of love within my 
heart; the light burned up, and my heart became pure. My way had 
been dark and invisible, and lo! it became bright and I understood. He 
cast my sins into the salt ocean, and making me as his disciple took 
me into the boat of virtue. He grasped my rudder firmly,* and I reached 
the landing place on the far bank. If a man hath such a steersman, 8 he 
gruspeth him and bringeth to the other side* He is a protector, and 
ono who succoureth in time of trouble, and, where (the water) is fathom* 
less, there giveth ho his hand. 

His family title was Jahangir, pure liko the moon. He was the 
Holy Master of the World, and I am the slave of his houso. 

1 Saiyad Ashraf was one of the founders of the lino of spiritual preceptors, 
whoso representative in the first half of the 16th century (Mulriu’d-din) taught the 
poet. For full particulars see note to stanza 20. 

* This is a difficult passage. Karid is the same as kadi, an iron ring, or a beam, 
henco a rudder. Either meaning will do hero. Other MSS., and printed editions 
have unha mora kara biidata kai gdhfi, he graspod my hand as I was sinking. PStfhi 
kai means ‘ firmly.’ 

• 8 Kanahdra or kanadhdra is the Sanskrit karnadhdra. 
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it to tot to from wr*?! totto wo ti 
iff* to ftrrr Tfaunt i <fw $t wr Tt tti* i 
trr TTito TfTO tot i trr mnn mim fiiTTOi n 
tito to Tiff 1 Ww*? fW-w ttot^T r 
fW tt Tfrfr arteit* i €t*r *t wir tt Tif II 
^3F TO i*ft TO *rft I % MTT JfTO T'ft II 
Tft tott tor tost ttt¥ i tit tot farro tt tettT tt 

Tt tt TTTT TWf frfss TO? TITT TO ^TfTO I 

wfir t sis to tott tfr tit ^ #tr ii \t R 


19. 1. Id ohi or unha. Is U unha, K tinha, U K niramdla, bhald. lad £jw* 
Ibc Ib so bhdgai, lc sabhd gun a, U mbui guna, K sabhugd, Is U tinha gliara. 

K tinha Tee ghara dui d/pa, Ic ujidrd, saward. Is daiya eo 0 . K dad «o°, 3. lad 
£JjA Ibo *^***», U sclcha muhammada, la U K Is did, niramdla. 4. Is khanda khanda. 
U khakhanda tdhu, K kliikhida tdhi. 5. Is khdbha, U jaga hi nSi. 0. Ia (ekd, Is teku 
taba. U duhil ke bhdra srisfi thira rdhi | dona-iiii kara (ckt eaba mdM, K tau tehi bhdra 
jagata thira. 7. Is jinha darasyau au parasyau, K jinha darand parasd unha pdyd. 
Is bhau, K bhd. 8. K nicinta rahu . 9. All copies insert harid before khewaka, 
dtcept U jehi re ndwa hai kariyd, and K jehi re ndwa kariyad. The omission of either 
karid or khewaka is roquirod by the metro, but, except U and K, all copies liavo both. 
K begi so luioai tira. 


19. In his house was a spotless jewel, Haji Shekh by name, full- 
filled with good fortune. In his houso wore two bright lights, whom 
God created to show the way. Shekh Mubarak glorious as a fullmoon, 
and Shekh Kamal spotless in the world. Both were stedfast, unmovcablo 
like pole-stars, exalted oven above Meru and Kukhan^a. 1 God gave 
them beauty and glory, and made them pillar# of the world. On these 
two pillars supported He the earth, and under their weight the universe 
remained firm. Whoever saw them and reverently touched their feet, 
his sins were lost and his body becamo pure. 

0 Muhammad, there is the road secure, where a saintly teacher 
beareth company. When he hath a boat and a rower, a man quickly 
gaineth the other side. 

T> II TT Ttfrft TTO TO ^TTI TTJT TOITTT wf* TO #T?» 

j 

TOTT TJTO f T TTOTT I TTTT TlfW fW fTTOT II 

A 4 • 

TOTT1T TO lff% TO TTp I fN ^ TlTOf QTO * R 
TOTO TW % TO WWT i fTO STT TOT TO W I 

I See line 1 of the second stanza. 
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vftwra a* *N i N«xif Tfr«r ifi; to I 
wji ^ftf% totit wt«I i ** w* wt W n 

^Tf% *<§ vf ?rt arc 4k% i tot vf* vcft n 

<tH Wi: 3* vi iTO fwrt W TO | 

*ftfa TO tTO ^5** TO* aft*lt* ^ II v I 

20. 1. U mohi' dai WuP. K guru, mahiudi kaha eka mat sewd. lad ja kara, 
U tinha kara, K jiriha mohi khewd. 2. K. age, lad jtfp 1 Ibo TJ ba$t* 

hdn&} Ic U mohi dinha. 3. U K tinha kB guru, In,djjA^>» Ibcjjqfj#* Is K suru- 
khu rd, U surakhu rd. 4. las siddhanha purukhanha jehi saga khela (Is has jyau), 
Io jai re siddha purukha saga khela. K jinha siddhyd purukhanha saga khela. 
6. U lagde, K ddntara ...... dekhalde. Ibc U jehi pud, K mama lae. All P give 

N khidira. 6. Ia U K tehi liaj 0 . Is je haj°. U dni milde saiyada, K lau lagde lei 
sat du rdje. 7. Id jo pin karam, N sal a karani, P jibha parama (?) ((^)), N kathd. 

8. tehi ghara kd hau celd, Id tehi guru, kd hau, K waha re guru, U K hwai cera. 

9. Ia ohi tax, U jehi tax, K dekhana. * 

20. Muhiu’d-dln was my preceptor, my steersman, and I served 
him. He crosseth speedily who hath the ferry-fare. 1 Before him 
was Shekh Burhan, who brought him on the path and gave him 
knowledge. His spiritual guide was the good Alhadad, who in tile 
world was a light and beauteous in the faith. He was a disciple of 
Saiyad Muhammad. Who e’er enjoyed 8 his fellowship, became a perfected 
man. To him did Daniyal point out the path,—Daniyal, who consorted 
with Hazrat Khwaja Khizr. The Hazrat Khwaja was pleased with 
him, and brought him (as a disciple) to Saiyad Raji Hamid Shah. 
From him (Muhlu’d-din) did I win all my (good) deeds. My tongue was 
loosened, 8 and, a poet, I (learned to) tell my tale. 4 

i 

1 The fare was the service which the poet rendered his master. 

8 Lit. sported in his company. 

8 Lit. nncovored. 

* Tho following account of Malik Muhammad’s spiritual ancestors is taken 
partly from what the poet himself tolls us, and partly from the Urdu gloss and 
other sources. 

He belonged to tho Cishtiyd Nigdmiyd, that is to say he belonged to the spiri¬ 
tual descent which took its name from the celebrated Nififimu’d-dln Auliyii, the 
teacher of Amir Khusro, who died about 1325 A. D. His diBciplo was Slraju’d-dln. 
whose disciple was Shaikh ‘Alau’l-haqq. 'Alau’l-haqq’s son and disciple was Shaikh 
Nur Qufcb ‘Alam (d. 1444) of PapdaT, and another disciple was Saiyad Ashraf Jahan¬ 
gir (see 18,1.) Ashraf’s most famous disoiplo was Shaikh Haji, whose disciples 
wore Shaikh Mubarak, and Shaikh Kama!. Shaikh Nur QuJ;b ‘Alam and Saiyad 
Asbraf Jahangir were fellow disciples (pir bhdt,) and from thorn eighth in desoent 
came Malik Muhammad. (FI, 1540 A, D.) 
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He was my master and I hiB disciple, evermore do I bow before 
him as his slave. Through him did I obtain a sight of the Creator. 

m 

* The full genealogical table is as follows:— 

Nisfttmu’(l-dlu (d 1325 A. Da) 

Sirnju’d-dra. 

Shaikh ’Alau’l-haqq. 

Shaikh Nur Qufb ’Alam of Pandui, and Saiyad Ashraf Jahangir (inde 18,1), 
(son of preceding ) ^ ^ 

Shaikh JjTashamu’d-din of Mduikpnr. Shaikh IJSjT, 

Saiyad Rail Hamid Shah Shaikh Mubarak 

I and 

Shaikh Damyal (d. 1586 A. D.). Shaikh Kamtil. 

Saiyad Muhammad. * 

I 

Shaikh Alhadad. 

I. 

Shaikh Burhan . 

I 

Saiyad Mulnu’d-dln (vide xx, 1 ) 

Malik Muhammad, (1510 A D.) 

From this it follows that the poet was not an actual disciple of Saiyad Ashraf 
Jahangir, as might be assumed from xviii, 1 and if Malik Muhammad merely refers 
to him and praises him as his spiritual ancestor. A tradition makes him the poet’s 
mantra-gvru, while Muhlu’d-din was his vidyd-guru, i, e., tho one initiated him, and 
the other taught him, but this seems to be very improbnblo, though not inconsistent 
with Malik Muhammad’s own language. Shaikh Daniyai, the fifth in the lino 
before the poet appoars to have been a friend of the well-known Khwaja Khi?r, 
who introduced him to his preceptor, Saiyad Raj I Hamid Shah. Shaikh Burhan, 
Malik Muhammad’s spiritual grandfather resided at Kal’pl in Bandel’kha^d, and 
is said to have died at 100 yearg of age in A. H , 970, er A. D, 1562-63. See Rep. 
Arch Snr. Ind xxi, 131. 

As tho prophet Muhammad (see xii, 1) had four friends, so also had the poet 
Malik Muhammad He^tells ns their namos wore Malik Yusuf, Salar Khadim, Miyfi 
Salone and Shaikh Ba^e. Concerning theBO, see the introduction to this paper, and 
xxii, 1 and ff. 

The Urdu .gloss concludes (I insert dates and other particulars in parenthesos), 

»Those who consider tliat IJarrat ’Ahdu’l-Qadir JilnnI (b. 1078, d. 1166) (God’s mercy 

upon him) is descended from Saiyad Muljlu’d-dln, and that Saiyad IJiLju Qattal 
(d 1403) iB descended from Saiyad Rdjx are far from boing in tho right. It is clear 
that the line of Qadariyas is descended from Hafrat ’Abdu’l Qiidir Jilani. His 
preoeptor was Hazrat Abu Saiyad. 

' ‘ Saiyad Raju Qattal was fall brother of Hazrat Saiyad Jalalu’d-din of Bukhara 
(who was known as Makhdum Jahnniynn Jalien (Gasht Shaikh Jalal), and was his 
disciple.) Ho was a Snharwardiya by sect. 

‘ Another disciple of Ha?rat Ni?amu’d-dln (the founder of Malik Muhammad’s 
J. i. 20 
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^ I ** wire wfk ar^t I fH; fWttT «flr « 

’fR faf* V57TITT i fH i 

aw «RTT TO; | <5nST Qft are TOP* *ret it 

aia srfr Rifaf* tfa *r I ' n* Qarrar m «r H 

aia vrcr i ?re affH wtro ai^r rptpct n 
anr fircqov f*rerei i ht wr fair rhr tort n 
an *rf% aft a <ra i ft* af^* aaa ana a 

<t n aa aaa are *rore aa wfa fawc an i 

. aa awaat an afa g* aftafa *a an»n q 

21. 1. K 7«iZt, K kali piini. 3. Ids aaa, K ltd aura. 4. U K Shu, dahlia 

nahi. Rum Jasan’s edition gives lasdyana sot, but all P give (jy*i <_$Lj 5, la tan 

_ •• ♦• 

suthi, lb tau, a hi, lo taha ali, Ids tau, ati ktnlia, K tau waha bhaeu. 6. las ja4l. 
7. K kSru hoi kancana lei laird. 8. U lam viramala tehi bhdu. 9. K rupavanta 
lanStraht, la nipawavta yahi joahi, so karahi gahi pau. Ib mulcha cahahi kai, 3 
mukha cdhai kai, K mukha dekhana ke cdu. 

21. Muhammad the poet was skilful, though he had hut one eye, 1 
and’fell who heard him were entranced. Even as God created the moon 
for the universe, so Ho put a dark spot upon him, while He made him 
bright. With that one eye the poet saw in the world, as Venus is 
brilliant among the other stars. 8 Until there come black spots upon a 

mango-fruit, it hath no fragrant scent. God made the water of the 

ocean salt, but nevertheless He made it immeasurably boundless. Mount 
Meru was destroyed by (Qiva’a) trident, 3 and then it became a mountain 
of gold, 4 and reached to heaven. Till black firestains defilo the crucible, 
(tho ore) remaineth unsmelted, and becomcth not pure gold. 

lino) was Shaikh Ruknu’d-diiCAbii ’1-fath MaTt^ir (fl.J.310), who was ako disciple of 
his own father Shaikh Sadru’d-din f Arif, d. 1309). This last was disciple of his 
father Shaikh Bahiiu’d-dra Zikariya (d. 1266) of Mul’tnn, who.was disciple of Shaikh 
Shahabu’d-dm (Suharwardiya, d. 1234), who travelled from oity to city as missionary 
(poaoe be upon him).’ 

Makhdiim Jahaniyan was a disciple of Ruknu’d-din abovementioned. The 
Suharwardiyas form a branch of the followers of the rdfi sect, and are named from 
Soharward, a town near Bagdad, the birth place of the founder Shahabu’d-dm above 
mentioned 

1 This means that he was literally blind of ono eye. Tho poet still, however 
thanks God for all His mercies, and points out that every great and good thing in 
Nature has some detraction. 

8 9ukra, the regent of the planet Venus has only one eye. 

8 I have not traced this legend. It may be a reference to Indra's cutting off 
the wings of the mountains. 

4 It is a golden mountain. See Vi^uPuraria II, 2. 
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The poet hath hut one eye, hut it is (bright) as a mirror, and his 
soul is pure. All that are beautiful clasp his feet, and desire to Bee 
his face. 

^ n vfk srw toj iftft famt toto n 

qtfw *fsw vfrx to i trftsra; ^ to ti; to? 1 u 
$fir toty ^Tfjfn *frr tot i ytTwt TO 'svy firfii *i*f n 

flWjt TOft fa's TOT* I TO T* VW TOTTOII 

M 

S* IV TO fa* V*TOT I TO Ylt* TO TOT II 

^p:-TO 3T*r to i to TOfor tfteit *it n 

fvfr^r vft <rofa tot i 3fV vff% wtot n * 

?(t il stove YnfY-'v tta wtj to* fair i # 

• TO TO «Tt f*TTOT TO fTOTY fTOII tl 

22. 1. P jm, U sira, K ora. 2. Ia yusufa malliJea pandita gydni, lb balm 
gya 3 , Id bada g yd 3 , K jo pandita gyd.° All ff have isapha for yrnupha. Iao K 
pahilahi, K pahili. 3. lac vtlilf, lb Id tylS, la kandana. Ib kh&dahi, U abhai, 

K uthai jo bcl°. 4. U apdrd, jv.jhdrd, Ia Ichela au, K briga sitaraini (?) jo kharaga 
johdrii. 5. labc A£>mu, Id £}A, Ib K bakhdni, jam (K muni), Iabd bada jand. Is 

sddhunha. 0. Ia catura guna dam wei, Ib K damn guna. U card catura au 

dasi guna (sic), led au uaga joga, K au mba j6ga. Ib repeats the last line by 

a mistake of the copyist. Printed editions have simha jdga. 1. Ib jo ropahi, U 

joupajai. K purukha jo ape for K jau bedhai bdsd. 8 . led bha. 

9. Ia adtha nibdhu. U yaha jaga ora nibdhu. K satha jiwana bhd (I 4 U jAa. for 
L^j for ). Ia U bichurahi. 

22. The poet Muhammad 1 had four friends, who by giving him 
their friendship raised him to equality with themselves. One was Malik 
# Yusuf, the learned and wise, who first knew Ithe secret doctrine. The 
next was Salar Khadim, of mighty mind, whoso arms were ever raised 
either in (wielding) the sword or in (distributing) gifts. The third 
was MiyS Salone, a lion unsurpassed, whose sword fought with heroes 
in the battle-field. The fourth was Shekh Bade, famed as a sage. He 
greatly honoured those who were perfected by performing their initia¬ 
tory rites.® All four were learned in the fourteen 8 branches of knowledge, 
and God himself created their association (with the poet). Let a tree 

l So also bad tbe Prophot Muhammad, boo xii, 1. Regarding these four men, see 
introductory remarks. a 

8 Adesa is the initiation of a celd by a guru. 

8 The 4 YSdas, the 6 YSdtiqgas, the Parados, the Mlmdipsa, the Nyaya, and 
Dharma. 
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but dwell near a sandal-grove, and if thon pierce it, the odonr of sandal 
cometh from it. 

0 Muhammad, when thon hast found theso four friends, and ye all 
became of one soul, when thou hast accomplished their companionship 
in this world, how can they be separated in the next F 

^ ii anira mx wwnr i #hr u 

wi l zfz tot n 

r 

TO W wfniflv WX TOOTT1 f%W TO! ^ OTT || 

fhr *rar tos aft TOt i ^br m* $s?t n 
wf mjtxx »ftft ^ri i %-vs vtftw n 

wxfkvx *rwni to? rf* ** to whit 11 

w ?P?T I trfT tnfiw ww n 

<N TOTO TOT *Tt VH TO 3fT Wf% VTO 3J $ | * 

TO ^ TO w irftr toto ii ^ k 

23. 1. Ibd tahawi bahu, Io taha una kabitanha fci°. la tahdt auiara, K tahd 
uwani. 2. Ibs U au, bi°, Id btnati lcara. U kabitanha. K au pand ; tu so binati 
bhdjd lb bhakhe ... sdkhe, Is bhdjd ... sdjd. lad merehu. Ib meraehu. U fu(i 
mirdi sawdrahu sdjd. K futala sdwaraba au merabai sdjd. 3. N panditanha, U 
pachildgd ... dagd. Is gai dagd. K kichu kai cahau kathd kara dgd. 4. la jo kachu 
p&ji U hi yd bhaddra dhi naga p&ji. 1b kholu, U lai ku. Is tdrd ki. K kholau, tala au 
kit*. 5. Is U bole bo.° K bolau bo*. Ia K pema rasa, Ids U pema mada. 6. So la. 
Ib kaha, tehi bhultha kahS, tehi kdyd, lc kaha, tehi riipa kahct kai kdyd, Id kaha, tehi 
bhakha kahi tehx mdijd. Ib kdtehi bhukha nlda Jed mayd. U K kahi tehi riipa kahi tehi 
mdyd. 1. Ia Idai bhesa. 8. kayd, bo U K. It makes good sense. P kali jii prema kd. 
Ib kali jo pirama kd bhd tana raleata. 9. Io sum to. Is sund ta. 

23. The city Jayas is a holy sp6t, thoro came the poet and told his 
lay. There humbly waited I upon Hindu scholars, and prayed them 1 
to correct and mend the broken (metre) and arrangement (of my song). - 
1 am a follower of poets, and I go forward saying my say* and beating 
the drum with the drum-stick to proclaim it. 3 My heart is a treasure- 
house, and it holdeth a store of precious stones. I opened it with the 
key of my tonguo and palate. X spoke words,—jewels, and rubies, 
sweet, filled with tjhe wine of love, and priceless. Ho whoso speech is 

1 Bhajd or bhdjd, is equivalent to bhrdjd,£. e., prakdgita kid, 'made manifest,’ 
hence ‘ presented ’ a petition. 

* Pachaldgd and dagd would give better metre. JDdgd is a drum-stick. The poet 
meanrthat he is impelled to publish his lay by boatmfdrum, so to speak, i. e., as 
loudly as possible. A simpler rendering is obtained by amending the text to 
kichu kahi calata bela dei 4dgd ,' saying my say, I progress, setting down the foot 
of Language j’ in which language is metaphorically compared to a foot, or step (ddgd) 
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wounded by lore, 1 —What is hunger or sleep or shade to Jfcim ? He 
cbangeth his appearance, and he remaineth in torture, like a jewel 
covered and bidden in the dust. 

0 Muhammad, the body which love hath, hath neither blood nor 
flesh. Whoever seeth such a'man^aeo to face laugheth, but when theN 
lover heareth the laughtor tears come (into his eyes). 

wV* OTTO** TO I TOT WOT ¥*¥ TO II 

I *OT TO f¥TO* TO Wl^t II 

TOTPsffa • *11* WOT TOOT II 

cs, 

«*t *ifw ot iTwt wit i gw* sra$ h 

' m 

WTf* *1* to wwt w?t i fwfw wwr wwirt wft n 
wfw fawn ** m tot ftt« gtf* *t fro* fro* *t ii 
fwtf* ^f* iwr to ifon ^f*wtfro*f* to 5*wf*rII 

II OT* WI* OT-^¥ TO #* OT*r OT ¥1* | 

*1^* TO ¥ TO* OTrf* *fr WIW* ¥1* II %9 K 

sfo n * h 

24. 1. Ia dhu ... kdhu. K din ... Jcdhl All toxts agree in giving the date (A. H.) 
as 947. Earn Jasan’s edition gives 927 which is certainly wrong. Ia tdhi dina kdha 
2. sent so Is K. J has snina. 3. Ia snratdnu. Is dhili sulitdnu , K dili, cetani, 
so all N. 4. N have suha not sdhi, which is the usual spelling elsewhoro. 5. Is 

hatha dhl. Ia hatha jo aht, K ddi ant a hatha asi dhi . kahi. U blidkhd mat cavpdi 

kohl. 6. Io K bidsa jasa. la dfiri jo niarahi niare duri, Ics durihi niara niara bhd 
duri, Id durihi niara jo niarahi duri. U diiri su niare niare duri. 7. Ids saga hi 3 , 
U sama k<t\ Io K duri niara jaisui gura. Ids duri jo niare so guru, U duri so niari 
jasa. 8. Io U'K khanda tai. Is khandahu. Id U ki bdsa, Is kai basa. Ib U 
pdwahi. 9. Ib jo dchui ohi yarn. Id K sadd jo dchai'pdsa. Is achahi. 

24. It was tho year 947 (of the Hijra,) 2 when tho poet began to tell 
this tale in words. Of Ceylon and Queen Padmavatl, whom Ratna Sena 
brought to Citanr castle; of ’Alau’d-dln, the Saltan of Delhi, and of 
how Raghava Caitanya told him of hor. How tho Emperor heard and 
besieged the castle, and how there arose the war between the Hindus 
and the Mu^almans. From beginning to end, just as the story runs, 
so wrote he it in the langua^g of the people, and told it in verse. The 

1 Here we have the first instance of tho poet’s uso of the word biraha. He 
uses it to moon lovo, especially unhappy love. In countless places it cannot ppssibly 
have tho usual meaning of ‘ separation from a beloved one.’ Ohdyd is translated 
in the Urdu Gloss by ‘ fall of.’ I can find no authority for this. 

* 1640 A. D._ 
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poet, the hal’d, 1 and the lotus full of nectar, are near to what is far and 
far from what is near. That which is near is yet far, like the flower 
and the thorn (so near and yet so different), and that which is far is 
near, like sugar and the ants (who dwell so far from it, yet find it 

out). ' 

So the bee* cometh from the (distant) forest, and findeth the odour 
of the lotus-nectar, while the frog ne’er findeth the odour, though he 
dwelleth (in the pond) close to (the flower). 

ssr«t fthwCtoww 

^ n fsro-fta tot m i to 5wj n 

irw v f«it*T 1 wt iif* to ^ twi 11 

*f*r *T fhr to ffa* *nfh to *r TO?nft n 

sra ffa to toto fta * n 

fipn-Cfa 1 wr-fta Tli; »r mi * 

m> ft* toI to *nff 1 wi-ffa mr * *ftwifr n 

ffafroro tot 1 ft* tows *ttto tot 11 

n to toh; fafccff ^1* mr-^ Chi 1 
m-* ft* «r f***i ft 1 ! *ft* n v 

26. 1. Is K gaivau, mnawau, U giivS, sun&wS. Id au bahu padumini, J barana. 
2. U niramala darapana, K badana kudana (Pj jasa bhdnu bisekhd, la jo jehi bhdti, 
lb jehi jam rftpa sol iasa dekha, Id jo jchi, Is jo jasa rupa, U taisahi, K jehi jasa riipa 
so taisahi dekha. 3. Id dhani waha dlpa. Is dhanya desa jehi dipaka. K dhanya 
d/pa jehi. Ia dai sawdri, lb au bidht padumini ant dr?, la an jo padumini dai sawdri, 
Is dniya sawari, U asa padumini dai aut/m, K an padumini. dad autdrj. 4. Icds saba 
baranai (Is baranahi) log/i. l,bc K tehi sari. Id wahamri. 5. lb wasa nahi uji\ 
U nahi asa, K tasa nahi. U transposes II. 5 & 6. *Is sarada-dipa, U sdraga-dipa, 
K sard-dipa. 6. U sari nahi. la larjka-dipa sari piija na tdhi, lb layka-dipa nahi 
piijai chdhl. Io larjka-dipa piijai parichdht. Id larjka-dipa piija parichdht. U lavjkd- 
dipa na piijai chdhl, Klar/ku-dipa na puja parichdht. 7. Kumbhasathala, so lab 
U Io k-s-th-1; Id, k-s-sa-h-1; Is Iciigasthila, K kosathila. Is U para, hard, K dra 
bctkhdnd, Ia mahasthala, lb mai asthala, Ic mahiisthala, Id U mewasthala, Is mahnsthila, 
K mewasthila. 8. Is K prithimi, U prathyumi, Ia au sdta-u saba dipa, lb au saba sdta-u 
dipa, U aura ju sdt8, K aw yaha sata-u. 9. Ia na ftpamd, lb na npara, Ic na pH, 
U uttama, IK dipa tehi sari. 

l Kdbi is one who makes poems, bidsa (vydsa) is one who recites poems. 

8 I. c., a prophet haB no honour in his own country. The author means that 
he is aware that his own country-folk, and his own people (the Mnijalmans) will not 
care for his poem; but, on the other hand men of distant lands and of other religions 
(the HinduB) will be attracted by it, as the bee is attracted by the distant lotus. 
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CANTO II. 

Simhala. • 

• 

25. Now sing I the tale of Siipbala-dvfpa, 1 and tell of the perfect 
woman. 9 JMy description is like an excellent mirror, in which each form 
is seen as it really is. Happy is that land where the women are lights, 8 
and where God created that (famous) Padmin! (Padmavatl). All 
people tell of seven lands, but none is fit to compare with Sii^iala. 
The Diya-land 4 (or land of lamps) is not so bright as it. The land of 
Saran 6 cannot bear comparison with it. I s^y that Jambu-land 6 is 
nowhere like it, and that Laqka-land cannot even fill (the excellence 
of) its reflection. The land of Kumbhasthala 7 fled to the forest (before 
it), and the land of Mahnsthala 8 lost its inhabitants. 

In the whole universe, in the world are seven lands, but none of 
them is excellent beside the land of Siiphala. 

il gtfv i ^ wr ** m vr r 

shut ott afr tow-ttw i 

wow stitt i w; WTncRfrr w-wr ii 

strs toi wtwxi Bfa-qrr* if* h 

*jtw W5 Tnqfh lit n 

1 Ceylon. The word dvipa means both island and continent. 

8 A PadminT is one of the four classes of women and is supremely the best, see 
604 and ff. The Singalese women are all supposed to be Padminis, omne ignotum pro 
mirifico. 

8 Here there is a pun on the word (dlpa ■» dvipa,) a continent or island, and 
dipaka a light. 

4 The poet now proceeds to compare Siiphala, not with the seven continents of 
tradition, referred to in lino 4, %nd catalogued in the note to stunza I, 5, but with half* 
a-dozen imaginary continents named after parts of the human body. Diyd-dlpa, the 
land of lights, means tho land of eyes. Sarana-dlpa (sravanu-dlpn) means the land of 
ears. Jambu-dlpa, Rose-apple-land, is the land of bosoms, to the nipples of whioh tho 
roBe-apple is often compared. Layka-dipa , is the land of hips. Kumbha-nthala, jar- 
land, is the land of rounded breasts; a. v. 1 . is gdbha-nthala ( garbha-sthala) the land of 
wombs j and finally mahu-ethala (madhya-sthala), is the land of waists. Under this 
highly figurative language the poet signifies that the women of Siiphala surpassed 
all thoBG imaginary lands, each in its own peculiar excellence I am indebted to 
Pap^it Sudhakara DvivedI for the explanation of this very difficult stanza. 

8 The poet does not seem to be aware that Sarana-dlpa ( Saran-dip, Serendib) is 
actually Ceylon itself. Here, as pointed out above, the words also mean ‘ ear-land.' 

8 Hindustan or bosom-land. 

7 Or perhaps GabhaBtaln, one of the nine divisions of Bharata-var^a (India) j 
here used as equivalent to garbhasthala, the land of wombs. 

5 Or Miwasthila. 
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arar-qtftimff* w»irw;« 

IT TO * TO « 

n aw tott to w to i 

swr wt fro Arftro ahca; «r ti *< ii 

26. 1. Is K sent. U Gandharpa senna suJcha khandi , la dhana raja. Is raja an ti, 
2. U £ raja ... s«j«. U f«fcw Cffhi bflrft, K tab*. 3. Ibc U K (iaJa. K caraudisa kafaka 
Aru gadha is very d 6 ubtful. Uragaht is a possible reading of the Persian character. 
The following aro the readings of the various MS. lab tiS jj\ Ic Aw j| Id ( jj jC 
ti£) Is orage raja, U ghara ghara raja, K o raygava raja. , All printed editions have 
an gadha~rujd. 4. U sorahi sahasa, Id nahasa, K soraha laccha. Ib sSiva karana bSkd 
tu°, Ic jasa bSka, Id syuma karana bSkd tumlidrd, Is s diva karana cdluka tdrdkhdra (sic), 
U bara gane tu°, K eydma karana turndJd jo (sic) tokhdra. The text lias no difficulty 
if the technical meaning of f ydma-knrna is romembored, and if it is rcoognized that 
tukhdra moans ‘ horse. ’ 6. Id aru kailasa, Is imi kapild airdpati, U janu ka bilasa 
airdpati, K sukd bandhi rdutapai (sic) ati ball. 6 . la sohawai, Is asa-pati, U aeu-pati 
ka, gaja-patd ka, K asu-patlnha, K gaja-pati sira aykusa gaja nawai. 7 . Ia nara-pati 
kalian jo alii narindu, Ib nara-pati ka au kahau, Is U nara-pati ka kahdwa, K nara-pati 
mahd kahaldwai indu, Ia bhii-patl ka maha, Is Ihna-pati K bhua-pati jaga para 
dosara endu. 8 . las U bhai hoi, K m6 hoi. 9. K sabhai. 

26. Gandharva Sena was a fragrant 1 prince, He was its king, and 
that was his dominion. I have heard of Laijka, 3 the kingdom of Havana; 
greater even than his was his majesty. Fifty-six times ten millions formed 
his battle-array, and over all were princes and commanders of forts. 
Sixteen thousand horses were in his stalls, black-eared and gallant steeds. 3 
Seven thousand Singalese elephants had he, each like the mighty Aira- 
vnta 4 of Kailasa. 6 He is called the crown of lords of steeds, and with 
his goad he causeth to bow low the elephants of lords of elephants. 
Over lords of men I call him a second Indra, and in the world I also 
call him the Indra 6 of the lords of earth. c 

1 There is bore an alliteration between Qandlirapa, Gandharva, and Gandha, 
scent. Some of tho MSS. have Seni for Sena throughout the poem. This would 
load me to rostore the word to the Sanskrit Sainya, were there not a strong tradition 
in favour of Sena. 

# Larjkii is, however, a numo of Ceylon. Tho poet neglects this fact. 

8 (jy&ma-karna, black-eared, is a technical name for a horse. It is the kind 
usod in sacrifices. Tukhdra moans 1 horse,’ of. xlvi, 4; and dli, 4 . 

4 The name of Indra’s olophant. 

3 Indra’s heaven. 

* Hero Indra is referred to in two aspects. First he is the mighty king of the 
lower Gods, and bonce supreme ovor lords of men; and secondly he is the storm*god 
giving refreshing showers to tho earth, and hence an object of worship to everyone 
who lives by cultivation. 
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So universal 1 a monarch was he, that all the earth foared him. All 
men came and bowed their heads before him, no one dared to emulate him. 

wt ii «prfw ftw ant i wfwwnw fwwr w ant ■ 

ww wwnw wwww ttwt i # an swfa wfir wrro wwiwr 11 
wfiwr wwT*WT*f*rfr writ I *T anr wftr Trfw aft; wit n 
wwr-*ftT wftnt wfaf i »lw anw wit wfw wtaf 11 
wtft wfw TTfaa'ft; wwt i wfrwT wit wwiw t wan*r n 
wfww arw uwwt wfw i fawrwsw aft; fawna;u 
a?T aw art wfw wit i awftwwiTaaf#ww warn 

*N ©«. 

Win wwwk^Tw wawaw arf^rwaiTwaiTn 

aaiT wtt ww-w ftg anww wwt wr n I 

27. 1. Ib jdliu (?) (Ija.), niardwe, led jo ivahi dipa, K jo wulti di-pa ke niare j/ii. 
Ia bhau at, Iabda U kabildxa, K kaildsa iinha niare pai. 2. UK ghani abardi, U u(ht 
bhiimi, K uthai bhiimi, Is liiga. 3. U tariivara Hce xabai tmhdo, K taruari mibhai 
mile ohijdi, lb bhai taxi cliSha, Ic xitala chaha, U raini kai de, K ho jaga cluiha mini 
bhai ai. 4. Ia xohdivana. 6. U abu jo mu chSl^a, K an ami chaha raini hhd. 0. la 
jaU xahi dicai yheimH, U panthika cali dirai xahi. K panthika puhucai xahi kai ghiimd 
Ibsk, ghiimd, bixrumd, U bixarai bhai sukha bixrdmd, K bisarai chan a kai bixrumd. 
7. Is K jinha usaha, U jo pdwai tcuha chaha la xd dhfipd, Ie dukha dhdp/2, Id lehi 
dhiipa. 8. U asi abardi mhdwani, K asi abardi saghani ghani, Id purai, Is parahi 
9. Ic cahu disa, K phiilahi pharaln chaau, U mdnahu. 

27. When a man approachcth this land, His as it were ho ap- 
proacheth Kailiisa the mount of heaven. Denso mango-groves lie on 
every side, rising from the earth to the very sky. Each tall tree exhalcth 
the odours of mount Malaya, 8 and the shade covereth the world as though 
it were the night. The shade is pleasant with its Malaya-breeze; 
e’en in the fiery month of Jyaistlia 3 ’tis cool amidst it. It is as though 
night cometh from that shade, and as though from it cometh the green¬ 
ness of the sky. 4 When the wayfarer cometh thither, suffering from the 
heat, he forgotteth his trouble in his blissful l'est, and whoso hath found 
this perfect shade, returneth ne’er again to bear the sun-rays. 

So many and so dense are these groves, that.I cannot tell their 
end. The whole six seasons of the year 6 do tlioy flower and fruit, as 
though it were always spring. 

1 Cakkawai — Cakravarti. # 

8 The Westom Chants {ghdlx) famous for their growth of sandal trees. 

8 The hottest month in the year, May-June, with its pitileBS burning blue- 
grey sky. • 

4 This is an example of the rhetorical figure utprekxa, or poetical fancy, with 
the word expressing comparison omitted. The poet fancifully states that this shade 
is so dark, that from it is produced all night, while the groon shade of the sky is its 
reflection. 

8 Hindus divide the year into six seasons of two months each. 

J. i. 21* 
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ANALYSIS 

OF THE 

' PADUMAWATI 


CANTO I. 

The Invocation. 

Praise of God, the Creator of the universe (1), and of all that is 
therein, (2); the maker of men and of all that man hath, (3) ; of pairs 
of opposites (4). His bounty (6), and might (6). He is an everlast¬ 
ing mystery, neither made nor creatod nor begotten (7). He is omnis¬ 
cient, omnipotent, omnipresent, neithor discrete nor indiscrete (8). He 
hath endowed man with many blessings, of which he cannot gauge the 
length or breadth or height (9). His wondrous works are indescribable 
(10). Ho made one man for the salvation of the world, the prophet Mu¬ 
hammad (11), who had four friends, Abu Bakr Qiddiq, ‘Umar, ‘Usman, 
and ‘All (12). Sher Shah Sur is Sultan of Delhi. His might (13), 
valour (14), justice (15), comeliness (16), and genorosity (17). Praise 
of Saiyad Ashraf Jahangir, the poet’s spiritual ancestor (18), and his 
two descendants Sliekh Hajl, and Shekli Mubarak (19). Praise of 
Muhlu’d-din, the poet’s spiritual preceptor and his spiritual descent from 
Saiyad Ashraf Jahangir (20). The poet’s description of himself as 
blind of one eye. He is grateful to God for all his mercies (21). He 
had four friends, Malik Yusuf, Salar Khadim, MiyS Salflne, and Shekh 
Bade (22). Pilled with poetic inspiration he came to Jay as, and studied 
rhetoric under pandits (23) ; and in the year 1540 A, 1)., began to write 
the poem of Ceylon, of Padmavati, of Ratna Sena, of ‘Alau’d-din, of 
Raghava Caitanya, and the siege of Citaur (24). 


CANTO II. 

Description of Simhala-dvIpa. 

I describe Simhala, best of all the seven dvlpas (25). Gandharva 
Sena was its king. No king ever was so mighty (26). The dvipa is 
coverod with cool orchards, throwing inviting shade (27). Its fruit- 
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trees (28). The singing of the birds (29). Its wells and springs, 
surrounded by holy men of various sects (30). Its tanks (31), the 
maidens who draw water therefrom (32), the birds that resort thereto 
(33). The fruit gardens (34), and flower gardens (35). The chief city, 
Siqihala (36). Its streets and markets (37), its courtesan qnarter (38), 
the bazars (39). The citadel, its height (40), its strength (41), its 
guards and the regularity with which they are changed (42). Its two 
rivers Kira and Ksira, and the spring of Mfiti Oimv Its golden tree 
with magic fruit which gives new youth (43). The four captains of 
the citadel and their quarters (44). Tho doorway of tho royal palaco, 
with the elophauts there (45), tho royal stables and horses (46), the 
royal court (47). The palace buildings (48), the female apartments. 
The Chief Queen was Rani Carnpuvatl (49). 1 She becomes pregnant 
(50), and a girl is born (51). Tho naming-ceremony of the 6th night 
after birth. The Pandits declare her name to be Padmavati (52). 
Tho astrologers bless her and go home. She grows up of perfect beauty 
and at the same time learned. Kings of all countries demand her in 
marriage but are refused (53). She becomes twelve years of age, and 
the king heuring that she is fit for mai’riage, builds her a magnificent 
palace, and gives her damsels to bear her company. She obtains a very 
learned parrot named Hiramani, and studies the 9 &stras and vedas 
with him. Brahma himself nodded his head as ho heard tho parrot’s 
explanations (54). Padmiivatl becomes apta viro. Her charms (55). 
The King, hearing that tho parrot gives wisdom to Padmavati, be¬ 
comes enraged, and orders it to be killed, that it may not eclipso its 
pupil. The barber and torch bearer run to kill it, but tho Princess hides 
it, and sends a respectful remonstrance to the king, ‘ tho parrot is only a 
bird. It loves food and flying, and speaks by rote ’ (56). The parrot 
thanks the princess, and sftys there is no osqapo from an angry master 
(57). Tho Princess replies, ‘I cannot bear to loso thee, my darling 
parrot' (58). 


CANTO III. 

The Bathing. 

On a certain festival Padmavati and her damsels go to bathe in a 
lake. Description of the various damsels (59). They play on? the bank 
of the lake, and call upon tho princess to be happy while she may (60). 
They disrobe (61). They bathe (62). They sport (62a).* A damsel 
loses her necklace in the water. They all dive for it (63). Tho 

1 In some copies a new canto commences here. 

* Earn Jason gives two stanzas the same number, 62. 
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lake, at the contact of their beauty, becomes clear and the necklace is 
found (64). 

CANTO IV. 

a 

The Adventures of the Parrot. 

While Padmfivati was thus sporting, a maidservant went into her 
palace to steal her flowers and betel to give to a lover. The parrot 
remonstrates (64a). 1 The maid in a rage twists the parrot’s neck, 
plucks him, and shuts him up in an earthen pot(64fc). The parrot’s 
reflections and self-reproaches, lie considers what is best to be 
done (64 c). The maid takes the vessel and throws it and the parrot 
down a well in the forest. The parrot as ho is thrown calls upon 
God (G4fd). He has hardly finished his prayer when he sees a fig 
tree hanging over the well. He climbs into it, finds it full of fruit and 
thanks God. His feathers grow again (64 e). 8 Ho flics away, and 
happens on a part of the forest where the birds treat him with great 
respect. He praises God (65). 

When Padmuvati returns, the major-domo tells her that a cat had 
com6 iuto the house, and that the parrot had flown away from the cage. 
Hor grief. She orders search to be made (66). Her maidens assure 
hor that the search is hopeless (67). 

When the parrot has rested a few days in the forest, his fellow 
birds Bee a lmntcr, bidden under a screen of leaves, approaching. 
Smitten with terror at the apparently moving tree they fly away, but 
the parrot who is absorded in contemplation, is struck by the bird catcher’s 
five-pronged rod, and caught by the bird-lime attached to it 1(68). 
The hunter breaks his wings and thrusts him into a cage with other 
birds, they ask him how a wiseacre like him has been caught (69). The 
parrot explains that it was his own fault. He had become liappy and care¬ 
less, and pride goes before a fall (70). The birds comfort him. They 
agree that the hunter should not be blamed for catching them, but. 
their owu stupidity and greed (71). 

CANTO V. 

ClTAUR. 

Citra SSna is king of Citaur. His son is Ratna Sena. Astro¬ 
logers promise great things for him. He will go to Siiphala-dvlpa and 

1 From 64(a) to 64(e) is an interpolation, found only in some copies of very 
Bmall authority. The stylo is different from that of the rest of tho poem. 

* The ordinary editions insort a line here making tho parrot escape from his 
oage in Fadmaratx’s house. 
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bring back a lovely treasure (72). Some merchants of Citaur start for 
Siiphala-dvlpa to purchase goods. One of thorn is a poor Brahman, who 
starts with borrowed capital. Prices of things in Simhala-dvlpa are so 
high, that ho cannot afford to buy anything (73). The others return 
home with their purchase, and he* is left lamenting (74). The hunter 
brings the parrot for sale in the market. The Bralnnan sees it, and asks 
it if it is learned (75). The parrot replies that when ho was free he was 
learned, but he has lost his knowledge, otherwise how could ho be in a 
cage and hawked in a bazar (76). Tho hunter and tho Brahman con¬ 
verse. The latter purchases tho parrot, and overtakes his companions on 
the way to Citaur (77). In the meantime Jtatna Sena has succeeded his 
father Citra Sena on the throne, news is brought to him of the arrival 
of merchants from Siiphala-dvlpa, and amongst them a Brahman, with a 
wonderful parrot (78). Tho Brahman is sent for, brings the parrot, 
saying he had not intended to sell it, but his belly must bo'filled and he 
is poor (79). Tho parrot introduces himself to the king and praises his 
own qualifications. Says his manie is Jilramani, and that ho livod 
formerly with Padmilvati (80). The k^ng purchases tho parrot for a 
lakh of rupees, and is pleased with its wisdom. He becomes fond of it, 
and learns much from it (81). 


CANTO VI. 

Tiie Parrot and the Kino. 

One day tho King goes out hunting, and his chief-quoen, Nagamat!, 
adorns herself, and, being filled with vanity at her reflection in a 
mirror, asks tho parrot if any one in tho world is so beautiful as 
she (82). The parrot remembering the beauty of Padmavatl, looks in 
the Queen’s face and laughs. He Bays all the women of Sitphala 
are moro beautiful. Sho Becomes angry (83), and considers that if the 
parrot is allowed to remain in the palace, the king will hear of their 
beauty, and will fall in love with them and turn a Yogi. She calls a 
maidservant, says parrots are treacherous things, and orders it to be 
killed (84). The maidservant goes to do so, but pauses to consider that 
the king is fond of the learned bird, and will be sure to ask for it (85), so 
she only hides it. When tho king returns from his hunt he does ask for 
it. The Queen says a cat has carried it away. ‘ It was an impudent bird. 
I asked about the women of Siiphala, and it called me a NaginI (snake), 
and said I was not as beautiful as they. The parrot was pretty but un¬ 
bearable like a too heavy golden ear-ring ’ (86). The king is angry, and 
maintains that the parrot was learned and wiso (87). The Queen is 
afflicted at the king’s anger. She goes to tho maidservant and laments 
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(88). The maidservant says the Queen has brought it on herself by 
being angry. Anger is a bad thing (89). When the Queen is utterly 
downcast, she returns the parrot to the king, saying to the king that 
she only wished to test him. She consoles him (90). The king adjures 
the parrot to tell the truth about bis history (91). The parrot says, 
I am Hiramani, the parrot of Padmavati, Princess of Ceylon, a lady of 
peerless beauty (92). The king’s curiosity is excited. He asks for 
further particulars about Padmavati, and says he would like to go to 
Sirphala (93). Parrot describes the charms of Siiphala and its women. 
Jts king Gandllarva Sena and his lovoly daughter Padmavati (94). 
The king asks the parrot to say all this over again. It complies, and 
the king becomes enamoured of Padmavati from the parrot’s description 
(95). Jhe parrot wams tho king, that the way of love is hard, and 
may cost him his life. ‘ Learn wisdom from the ery of the peacock, “ I 
die, I die,’’ mueS, mueu , for he hath given himself up to love.’ So 
also other animals are shown as a warning:—the lizard, the ringdove, 
and the partridgo (9G). The King replies that he knows that the path 
of love is hai’d at tho beginning, but he will dare all for the sake of 
Padmavati. He asks the parrot for a complete account of every feature 
of his beloved, in the form of a nakh'sikh (97). 


CANTO VII. 

A Tali? of Beauty (the Nakh’sikh). 

The parrot describes Padmavati’s hair (98), and its parting (99), 
her forehead (100), eyebrows (101), eyes (102), eyelashes (103), nose 
(104), lips (105), teoth (106), voice (107), cheeks (108), ears (109), 
neck (110), arms (111), bosom (112), belly (113), back (114), waist 
(115), navel (116) and tlpghs (117). 


CANTO VIII. 

The Kino’s Passion. 

The King is thrown into a fever by this description of Padmavati’s 
beauty, and lies senseless (118). His relations and friends come with 
doctors. They diagnose the disease as the same as that from which 
Lakffmana suffered when struck by Havana’s arrow, but the magic root 
which alone cures the disease is not available. They recommend that 
it should be searched for regardless of cost (119). The King revives, 
but only raves unintelligently, or cries like a newborn child. He com¬ 
plains that ho has been brought back from tho city of immortality to 
that of mortality. He asks to die (120). They remonstrate, and say it 
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is useless to fight with fate. * Thy lore is unattainable, therefore do not 
yearn for it ’ (121). The parrot gives similar advice. ‘ Thou canst not con¬ 
quer Siqihala by force of arms. The way is difficult, and can only be 
traversod by Ascetics, Sannyasis, Yogis and the like. Thou could’st not 
bear the discomforts of such a life. An ascetic who doth not practise 
austerities hath no success (122). No success can be gained without 
austerities, and thy body is besieged by the thieves of thy passions; 
awake, fool, ere they Bteal all that thou hast’ (123). Tho king, aroused 
by these remonstrances, discovers that he is involved in the darkness of 
ignorance, and that without a (spiritual), guide ho cannot find his way 
to Padmavatl (i.e. wisdom) (124). His Hindu friends remonstrate, but 
he refuses to hear them ; without a guide (or guru), ho can do nothing 
(125). He gives up his kingdom, becomes a Yogi, and puts on the 
ascetic dress (126). The astrologers say it is not a lucky day for starting. 
He retorts that in love-matters, no one considers lucky times or hours. 
They are for people who are in possession of their senses. ‘ Doth a sati 
ask if it is a lucky day when she mounteth the funeral pyre f I must 
start on my quest. Do yo all return to yqur homes’ (127). Tho captains 
of his army call upon all to accompany him to Siqihala, after providing 
themselves with necessaries (128). 


CANTO IX. 

The Farewell. 

The King’s mother implores the king to stay (129). He asks her 
not to tempt him from tho right way. 1 Earthly joys are fleeting. My 
guru hath ordered me to journey to Siqihala. Farewell' (130). 
Nagamatl weeps. ‘Let me go with thee, as Slta did with Rama. Thou 
wilt find no Padmini as beautiful as I am’ (131). He replies, ‘ When 
Sita accompanied Rama, Ravana carried her off. I cannot take thee 
and be a Yogi. See how Raja Bhartrihari loft sixteen hundred wives, 
when he took to a life of mortification,’ saying this he starts on his 
journey (132). His mother weeps. So also his Queens. They break 
their ornaments. Nine maunds of pearls and ten maunds of crystal 
bracelets are destroyed. At first there was a great confused sound, and 
then all was silence (133). • 


CANTO X. 

Thb Land Journey. 

The king departs from the city, the people hear of it. Sixteen 
thousand knights accompany him. They all become Yogis, and take 
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the salmon-coloured vestments (134). The good omens at departure. 
Girls with full waferpots; Goalins crying ‘ buy my tyre; ’ flower-girls 
with garlands; kharijan birds seated on snakes’ heads; deer to the 
right, and door-keepers to the left; dark-coloured bullocks lowing on the 
right, and jackals motionless on the left; white quails in the sky to the 
left, and foxes coming out and showing themselves; crows on the left, and 
owls on the right. Yyasa has promised success to him who sets out with 
omens such as these (135). He sets out and says, ‘ Lot to-day be a short 
stage. To-morrow we must take tho long journey (i.c., to-day we live, 
to-morrow wc die). There are mountains and rivers to be crossed, with 
robbers lurking in the bye-ways. He who goeth steadily forward at ten 
has a day will arrive safely (18G). Go carefully along the road, picking 
your way, with sandals on your feet. The road is rough and thorny. 
On the right lies Ilidar 1 (Yidarbha) and on the left Canderi, one road 
goes to Siiphala-dvipa and another to La^ka (sic)' (137). Then says 
the parrot, ‘ Let him be guide who knoweth tho way. Can the blind 
lead the blind ?’ So they asked the way of Vijaya-giri, King of Vijaya- 
nagara. Ho says, ‘ Behind are Kunda and Gola (Golconda (?)). Leave 
on the left (?) Adhiara Khatola. To the south on the right lieth 
Tiliijga, and directly to the north is the Karahakataijga (? Karniitak). 9 
Midway is the main gate of Ratnapura (KancI), and to the left is 
the hill of Jharakhanda (Baij’nath). To the left front is Orissa, and 
cross ye the sea to the south' (138). They wander through the 
forest, and sleep on the ground, the King alone waking thi’ough the 
night, playing on his five-stringed lute, and with his eyes fixed on the 
road to Padmavatl (139). After a month’s journey they come to the 
sea-shore. King Gajapati approaches and asks who they are. Ratna 
Sena asks for boats (140). Gajapati agrees, but warns him of the 
danger of the passage. ‘ There are seven seas to cross, viz ,—the Ksara, 8 
the K?Ira, the Dadhi, the Udadhi, the Sura-jala, the Kilakilakuta 
(and the Manasara). There is no one capable of crossing all’ (J41). 
Tho King replies, ‘ To one in love what is death ? I am compelled to 
follow my path. I am a disciple of Raijga Natha (? Krigna, ^ri-raijga), 

1 The poet’s strong point is certainly not Geography. 

9 All this is simply a tentative) paraphrase. The readings havo not been 
establishod^yet. Pandit Sudhukara Dvivodi suggests that the correct roading may 
be hoi ham ekafaygd, tho fabulous land of one-legged men. 

8 The enumeration of tho Visnu Parana is Lavana, Ik?n, Surd, Ghfita, Dadhi, 
Dugdha, Jala ^Kilakila is the boiling sound of rushing water. Kula is a (hS(h word 
meaning ‘ uncertainty, guess.’ Akuta moans ‘ without uncertainty,’ hence ‘ extreme.’ 
Kilahiluknta is the extremely turbulent sea roaring with tho boiling caused by 
subaqueous fire ( badavagni ). The sevonth or Manasara sea is not mentioned till 
stanza 161. This last name is in direct contradiction to the Purdnas. Note 9 to 
stanza 2 above should be corrected according to the above list. * 
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1 must go where he leadeth me (142). The sea of love is deepet* than 
any of the seven seas. I am not afraid of them (143). I ■welcome 
dangers. I have given away all that I have, perhaps God will pass me 
over in return * (144). Praise of charity ( diya , with pans on diya, a 
thing given, diya a light, and diy&t a continent) (145). 


CANTO XI. 

The Ship. 

Gajapati seoing his warnings ineffectual gives fully eqnipped ships 

(146) . They bring the ships to the shore. A minnow, the size of a 
mountain, appears. The knights express their devotion to the king 

(147) . The boatmen laugh. ‘Sea-fish are bigger than fresh-water 
ones. This is only a minnow. Wait till you see a salmon, which can 
swallow a thousand of these at one gulp. Then there is a bird, which can 
carry off a salmon in its beak’ (148). They catch the minnow on a 
fish-line, with an elephant for bait. They pull it in, with difficulty, 
and it dies (149). Description of tho vast size of the minnow. It is 
out up and oaten. The knights again express their devotion, at the 
same time pointing out the dangers of the sea (150). He expresses his 
determination to go on in spite of dangers, till ho hnds Padmavatl 
(151). 


CANTO XII. 

The Seven Oceans. 

Thoy embark, set sail and are tossed about. Faith in a spiritual 
preceptor leads one across all oceans. They cross tho Kijara, (salt) sea 
(152). Description of thq Kfira (milk) sea £153), of the Dadhi (tyre) 
sea (154), of the Udadlii (hot) sea (155), of tho Sura (wine) sea (156), 
of the Kilakilakuta (boiling) sea. Its flames and whirlpool (157). 
Hiramani, the parrot, explains that this is the most dangerous. It can 
only be crossed by the elect, and on a path like a sword edge, 1 too narrow 
even for an ant. He who falls goes to hell. He who crosses safely gets 
heaven (158). The king gives the betel leaf (token of acceptance of a 
dangerous task by the recipient) to his followers and encourages them. 
He is determined to go on (159). The various ships of the fleet. How 
they fared. First goes tho king’s ship, and he is led by tho parrot. 
They a]J pass the Kilakilakuta sea (160). They come to*tho seventh 
sea, tho Manasara. Description of this sea. Its delights (161). 

1 An adaptation of tho well-known .Muhammadan logond. 

J. i. 22 
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CANTO XIII. 

The Arrival at Simhala-dvipa. 

Tlio king notices that the air is balmy (162). Hiramani congratu¬ 
lates him, and points out the chief town of Siiphala-dvipa (163). He 
points out the fort, and describes it, and its inaccessibility (164). 

‘ Within it dwelleth Padmiivati. If thou desiro to see her, follow my 
advice. On that glittering mountain is tlio temple of Mahiideva. In 
the latter fortnight of Magha, 1 occurs the festival of the Qti-Pancami 
(now called Yasanta Panoami). The doors of the temple are opened 
on that occasion and all the people go there to worship. Padmavatl 
will come to worship on that day, and then thou canst meet her. Do 
thou go and wait at the temple, and I will go to Padmavatl and ask 
her to conic ’ (165). The king says he will climb to heaven if necessary, 
let alone a mountain. The higher he goes the better. Description 
of the advantages of. elevated aims (166), and of the disadvantages 
of low aims (167). Hiramani starts for Padmavati’s palace, and the 
king for the mountain. Tlio latter finds a golden temple there, with 
four doors, and, inside, four pillars. It is a popular place of pilgrimage,- 
for the wishes of pilgrims are granted by it (168). 


CANTO XIV. 

Ttie Garden, the Grove, and the Temple. 

*Tho king, escorted by 30,000 Yogis, circumambulates the templo, 
and prays for a sight of Padmavatl (169). A mysterious voice issues 
from the temple, iu answer to his prayers. ‘ Love conqncreth all. He 
who sorvetli a God with all his heart and soul, when the God is pleased, 
obtaineth the fruit of his service.’ On hearing this the king seats 
himself at the eastern door as a Yiigl (170). There, seated on his 
tiger-skin, lie does austerities, over muttering the name 1 Padmavatl, 
Padmavatl.’ The eyes of his ecstatic sight aro ever fixed on her vision. 
His very clothes aro burned with the heat of his fever (171). 

Padmavatl at this time, by a coincidence, falls into the toils 
of love. She passes restless nights, and burns with fever £172), Her 
condition further described. Her nurse asks her what is the matter 
with her* (173). She describes her fevered state (174). The nurse 

warns her of the dangers of love (175). Padmavatl replies,_‘ The 

pangs of separation from a beloved one are intolerable* (176). Pad- 
mavafcl not being comforted, the nurse consoles her, and recommends 

1 Noto that the month is Piirni manta. The <?rl Pancami is the 5th of the 
light half of Magha. 
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virtue, (love, of course, means search for wisdom in the allegory), 
and patience. ‘Just as one who restrainetli his breath is a Yogi, 
so she who restraineth her passions is a sail, a virtuous woman. Tho 
spring festival of tyl-Paficaml approaeheth. Worship God on that 
day ’ (177). Till the day of the festival is reached, Padmiivati becomes 
more and more fevered (178), While she is in this condition, Hir&- 
mani arrives. She embraces him and weeps. Her companions sym¬ 
pathize (179). 


CANTO XY. 

The Meeting op Padmavati and the Parrot. 

Padmavati asks after the parrot's health, and why it had abandoned 
its cage. The Parrot replies, aud tells the story of its escape. ‘ Tho hunter 
sold mo to a Brahman who took mo to Jambu-dvipa. There ho took 
mo to Citra Sena, king of Citaur, who was suoeeeded by his son (180), 
named Ratna Sona. He is all-perfpct. ( I considered him a tit mate 
for thee, aud praised thee to him (181). Fired by my description, he 
hath been filled wiih lovo for ilioo. Ho is become a Yogi and come to 
Siiphala with 16,000 knights as his disciples, beside other innumerable 
friends and companions, who make a crowd like a fair at tho templo 
of Mahadeva. There ho is watching for thro. Thou art tho lotus and 
he is tho bee ’ (182). Padmiivati pleased at the account. Sho becomes 
filled with prido. ‘ Who hath dared to put his hand in tho lion’s mouth ? 
Who will dare to tell my father P Who in the world is fit to bo my 
husband P ’ (183). The parrot insists that Ratna is a golden jewel, 
and is worthy of her, and describes his pitiful condition (184). Pad¬ 
mavati affected by tho description. ‘ Let me go and sec him burning 
thus. Yet gold improves*by burning. T am "to blame for this burning. 
I will visit him. The festival of spring approaeheth. I will go to tho 
temple on pretence of worshipping ’ (185). Sho rewards the parrot, who 
prepares to fly away. She faxes him with faithlessness. He says he 
must return and givo the news to Ratna, who is anxiously awaiting him 
(186). H^omes to Ratna, and tells him the news. ‘ I have met the 
Guru Goraksanatha, 1 and he (sho) sent a gracious message. Tho Guru 
is like the black bee, 3 and the disciple liko the fly. That fly alone 
meoteth the bee, which is ready to give up its life for one meeting. 

1 Hero Padmavati (wisdom) is Bhown as the supreme preceptor of all Yogis, 
G6rak?an«tha. 

8 The Bhritjga, or putfcor-boo, devours insects and they are born again as lihj-iqgas. 
It is uow*» days culled the kumhamjit, bilnni, or bviiindhun. 
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The Gurn hath shown great kindness to thee, and hath given thee 
knowledge in a new incarnation. Thou wilt live by thy death, and the 
Bliramara-bee will find the lotuB, and drink its nectar. The spring time 
•cometli, and then the bee findeth the nectar. The Yogi who fully 
beareth austerities obtaineth final success.’ (187). 


, CANTO XYI. 

The Speing Festival. 

The festival of the Qrl-Pancami comes on. Padmavati summons 
her companions to attend her to the temple of Maliadova (188). Thoy 
assemble with music, and in gay drosses. All princesses, and of perfect 
beauty. It is spring time, and they are liko spring themselves (189). 
She starts. Her retinue of various castes (190). Continuation of names 
of castes (191), They rejoice amongst themselves (192). The fruit 
they take with them (193). The flowers (194). The musical instru¬ 
ments. They dance as they go (195). Thoy arrive at the temple. 
The Gods, seeing them, are astonished, and say they must be nymphs 
escaped from heaven. Other Gods give other similar explanations 
(196). Padmavati enters the temple. She makes her offering of 
flowers and fruit, and prays. ‘ All my companions are married. I alone 
am a maiden. Give me a husband’ (197). Mahadeva being struck 
senseless by her beauty 1 gives no answer. A mysterious voice tells her 
this. Padmavati complains that it is no use praying to Gods like him 
(198). Just then a companion comes and tells her that she has seen 
at the eastern door of tlie temple a remarkable Y5gl, who looks like a 
prince (199). She goes to see him. Their eyes meet. He falls sense¬ 
less with love (200). Padmavati sprinkles sapdal on him to revive him. 
Ho does not wake. So, with the sandal, she writes on his chest over 
his heart, * Thou hast not learned the art of asking alms. When the 
damsel came thou didst fall asleep. How canst thou get thy* living ? 
If the sun (i.e., thou) be ouamoured of the moon (i.e., me), it climbeth 
to the seventh heaven (i.eq the sevonth story of the castle).’ She 
departs with her companions (201). They leave the hill, alimentations 
of the Gods at their departure. They are all dead (202). Padmavati 
enters the palace, sleeps, and dreams a wonderful dream. She asks her 
friends to interpret it (203). They interpret it as meaning her mar¬ 
riage (204). 

1 Padmavati s * fatal beauty has this effect on overy one who boob her for the 
first time. So Ratna (200), Biighava (480), and ‘Alau’d-dm (609). 
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CANTO XVII. 

Me AUSTERITIES OF RATNA SENA. 

0 

Ratna SSna awakes from liis faint. His desolation at finding 
Padmavat! gone (205). The verj sandal on his chest burns him (206). 
His lamentations (207). He complains of MahadSva not answering his 
prayers' MahadSva is a mere stone. There is no good in watering a 
rock (208). Mahadeva explains that he himself was struck senseless 
at Padmavatl’s beauty, and could not help (209). Ratna admits the 
justice of the excuse. He gives up, and prepares for death (210). He 
arranges to bum himself to death on a pyre lit by the fire (of separation) 
which consumes him. The Gods fear that the intense heat will con¬ 
sume the universe (211). Hanuman t who was the guardian of the 
mountain, goes and warns Parvat! and Maht^a. 1 ‘ I, who burned up 
Laijka, mm about to be burned by this Yogi ’ (212). 


CANTO XVIII. 

Parvat! and' M^he^a. 

Mali of a, Parvati, and Hanuraan haste to the temple. They remon¬ 
strate with Ratna on the dangers of a general conflagration (213). 
Ratna accuses Maboja of wantonly causing his death, and tells of his 
hopeloss love for Padmavat!. As he says this, the fire of his woe 
blaz^f up still more furiously, and, had not Mahefa extinguished it 
with nectar, the whole world would havo been burnt (214). Parvati 
determines to test his passion if it is real or not. Sho takes the form 
of a celestial nymph, and tempts him (215). He withstands the tempta¬ 
tion (216). Parvati recognizes the love as genuine, and recommends 
Mahadeva to grant him his desire (217). The king recognizes them as 
Gods (or perfected ones)* ( siddha ), for flies db not settle on their body, 
they do not wink, they throw no shadow, and suffer neither from hunger 
nor from illusion. Judging from his appearance, this must be MahSfa. 
Without a Guru no one finds the path, and without Gorak^anatha, no 
Yogi obtains perfection ( siddhi ) (218). He falls at Mahefa’s feet, and 
weeps floods of tears (219). The universe ft flooded : MahSfa consoles 
him. Advises him,—‘ Until the burglar breaks into the hotfse, he gets 
no booty. The fort of Siipbala has seven stories, no one returns alive 
who once sets foot upon it ’ (220). Description of the fort, being at the 
same time a metaphorical description of the human body. At the foot 
of the fort is a tank with subterranean gallery. Thou must dive into 

the tank and enter by this, as a thief enters a house by a mine (221), 

* 

1 The poet identifies Mahecja and Mahadeva &b the same person. 
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The tenth or inmost door ( i.c ., iuternal perception) 1 is only to be 
M approached by mystical suppression of breath, 8 and by suppression of 
self. He who docth this, nnderstandeth that the ‘ Ego ’ is all in all, and 
^alone existeth. Ho is himself both teacher and pupil, life and death, 
body and soul (222). » 


CANTO XIX. 

• Thi Environment op the Castle. 

Ratna having thus received instruction in perfection ( siddhi ) from 
Malika, offers thanks to Gane^a, and, under Maho^a’s advice, the YCgis 
surround the castle. As a thief first examines a house before attacking 
it, so intend they to dig a mine. * Tho gates are closed, and the King is 
informed that an army of Yogis is surrounding the fort. Ho sends 
messengers to find out tho truth (223). The messengers come to Ratna 
and ask if they are Yogis or merchants. Directs them to go to a 
distance from tho fort. The King will be angry. ‘If ye bo 
merchants, do your traffic and depart. If yc be Yogis, finish your 
begging and go ’ (224). Ratna replies. ‘1 am come to beg, and will 
take what the King giveth. Padmavatl is the daughter of the king, 
I have become Yogi for her, and am come Imre to beg for her’ (225). 
The messenger is angry. Threatens Ratna. ‘ If the king hear he will 
lot elephants loose on thee, will firo thunderbolts at thee. Thou art 
demanding a thing thou canst not even see. Art thou mad ?' ^£226.) 
Ratna replies,—‘ I am a Yogi, and can but do what becometh my pro¬ 
fession. Thy power is in tho elephants of Simhala, and mine in tho 
elephant of my Guru. He can destroy thine clepjiants, and turn moun¬ 
tains into dust' (227). Tho messenger returns and reports Ratna's 
words to the king. The latter is enraged, and orders the Yogis to be 
killed. Tho prime minister remonstrates. ‘ If thou kill them, they are 
but beggars; and if thou art defeated, thou wilt be disgraced. Let them 
remain below the fort. How many Yogis have come and gone. Leave 
them alone, and they will have to go away for want of food ’ (288). 
Ratna wonders why the messenger does not return. He writes a letter 
to Padmavatl, and sends it to her by the parrot (229), with a verbal 
message, recalling their form or meeting (230), and describing his woes 
(231). Jle ties the letter with a golden thread to the parrot’s neck. 
The latter carries it to Padmavatl. Hoi* lamentable condition (232). 
Sho addresses tho parrot, and laments her separation. The parrot 

1 In tlie proviouB stanza, tho nine openings of tho body are described aa 
doors, and tho tenth door is internal perception. 

8 One of the exercises of Yogi austerities. 
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replies,—‘ The Yogi whom tliou snwest at tho temple of MahftdSva is 
distraught for thee.* He doth nought but murmur thy name’ (233). 
His sufferings. ‘ His life-blood is reddening the whole world.’ Her 
cruelty iu not returning the love (234). ‘ When thou didst sport at the 
spring festival, thou didst mix. tlft vermilion of thy forehead with his 
blood. He wept, and would have burnt himself upon a pyre had not 
Mahefa and Parvati intervened. They extinguished the fire and showed 
him-the road,—tho road that lcadeth to death. Th§ path of love is 
difficult. If a man climb it, heaven is at the top ; if he fall on the way, 
he falleth into hell. His desire is now but to see thee, whether he 
receive consolation from thee or die hopeless. Ho hath sent a letter to 
thee. Now give the order whether ho is to live or to die * (235). He 
gives her tho letter. Poetical description of tho effect of the burning 
words contained in it (236). Padmavati takes the letter, but doubts 
the sincerity of his lovo (237). She writes a letter in reply :—‘ When 
I visited the tomple, why didst thou not tie the marriage knot P Thou 
becamost Benseless, and, for modesty, I could not speak before my 
companions. I threw sandal on thee, tyut thou didst not awake. Now 
he, who like the moon, clirnbetli tho sky, and risketh his life, obtaineth 
his object (238). Other heroes havo unavailingly aspirod to my hand. 

I am queen Padmavati. I live in tho seventh heaven (or story of the 
castlo). He will obtain mo who first destroycth himself (239). Iam 
pleased at receiving thy letter. Dare greatly, and thou wilt obtain me ’ 
(240). 

Description of Batna’s condition, while waiting for a reply to his 
letter. Ho is at the point of death, when the parrot arrives with 
Padmavatl’s letter, which was like medicine to him (241). Ho revivos. 
Tho parrot gives him the letter and message of Padmavati, viz., ‘ Tho 
Guru calleth his disciple quickly. She wisheth to make thee perfected. 
Come quickly. Life dwelleth in thy name. Thy way is within mine 
eyes, and thy place is within my heart* (242). Ratna gets new life. 
His delight, and desire to obey her (243). He goes by tho path which 
Mahe^a had pointed out to him, and dives with his disciples into the 
tank at the foot of tho fort. 1 Ho finds tho door of the secret passage. 
He finds a zig-zag path, but it is morning when ho commences to ascend 
the fort. There is a noiso in tho town that thieves have entered tho 
castle (244). King Gandharva Sena sends for his pandits, *and asks 
them what is the proper punishment for Yfigls who do house-breaking. 
They reply, impalement (248). Tho Prime Minister warns the king 
to be careful. ‘Take care lest these Yogis bo perfected ones (siddha )* 
(246). Tlio king orders his army to assemble to seize? the Yogis. Tho 

l Sec 221. 
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portents which ensue (247). Ratna Sana's companions wish to fight 
the army (248). Ratna S8na dissuades them. He is ready to sacri¬ 
fice himself (249). The king surrounds them. Ratna consoles them, 
and sings on his lute in honour of the Guru (250). ‘ I trust in my 
Guru and care not for what ma^ happen (251). Padmavatl is my Guru, 
and 1 am her Cela. I am her slave' (252). Padmavatl fades away in 
Ratna's absence (253). She is heart-broken, her companions sym¬ 
pathize with her(254), and try to console her, but in vain (255). 


CANTO XX. 

The Consolation of Padmavatl 

The companions console her (256). She laments, asks for poison. 
She calls for Hiramaiii (257). The nurse brings him. He comforts 
her. She faints, and recovers (258). He continues; describes Ratna 
Sena’s condition (259). Hiramani feels her pulse, and finds out that 
the creeper of love has really taken root in her heart. He describes to 
her the plant (260). Padmavatl expresses her trust in the parrot: asks 
him to bring about a meeting between her and her beloved (761). The 
parrot tells how Ratna had attempted to approach her, but as morning 
came before he had ascended, he had been seized and condemned to the 
stake (262). Padmavati’s consternation. ‘ If Ratna dies, I shall die too. 
I am no longer Guru. He is Guru, and I am Cela’ (263). The parrot 
replies,—‘ Although he is thy Cela, he is now perfected. Thy perfection 
hath gone to him, and his sorrows have come to thee. Ye are one in 
one. He cannot now be harmed by death ’ (264). She is comforted and 
tells the parrot to tell Ratna to give up asceticism and act as a king, 
for he is king of her heart (265). 


CANTO XXI. 

The Impalement. 

Ratna is led with his followers to the place of impalement. The 
people pity him and Bay he cannot be a Y5gi. He must be a prince in 
love. When he sees the stake he laughs. Tho people ask why (266), 
He replies that he is glad to die. He has wished for death. Asks that 
there may be no delay (267). They tell him to call the one he loves 
best to mind. He proclaims his love for Padmavatl (268). 

The Yffgis being in this danger, the throne of Mahadeva is shaken. 
He discusses with Parvati as to what had best be done. They disguise 
thomselves as basds (bha(s) and go with Hanumftu to the scene of execu¬ 
tion and hide thomselvos, There Gandharva Sena has a large army 
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(269). Eatna is calling to mind Padmavatl, and thanking Mahe$a, who 
showed him the way to her. Parvatl moved to pity looks at MahadSva. 
She asks Mahadeva to save him (270). 

In the meantime Hiramapi comes to Eatna with the message of 
Padmavatl. Eatna Sena rejoices eft tlio message. The pan*ot, and, in 
sympathy with him, all the people, moved to tears. The parrot and 
the Bard (Mahadeva) agree to risk their lives, and go towards the king 
Gandharva SSna (271). The Bard, seeing Gardharva Sena, and unable 
to bear Eatna Sena’s ill-treatment, determines to be a man and risk 
his life. Ho approaches Gandharva Sena, and salutes him and tho court 
with his left hand. He says,—‘ Yogis are wator. Thou art fire. When 
these two fight, the fire is extinguished (272). This is not merely a 
Yogi. He is a great king. If thou kill him thcro will be a tremendous 
battle, and every being will help him. When Mahiidova (his protector) 
rings his battle-bell, Brahma, Vasuki, and tho eight elephants of the 
quarters will appear. Volcanoes will burst forth into action, and 
mountains will be rent into dust. Krisna will come, and a crowd from 
Indra’s heaven, thirty-threo crores of Gods and ninety-six cloud-armies. 
The ninety ndthas 1 and the eighty-four siddhas will come.. Garucla and 
vultures will hover in the sky ’ (273). 

Gandharva Sena asks,— 1 Who is this insolent bard who salutes me 
with his left hand ? Who is this Yogi who comes to my palaco and 
enters it by aminelikoa thief? Indra, Kritjna, Brahma, Vasuki, tho 
Earth, mount Meru, tho Moon, Sun and Sky, tho clonds, the mundane 
tortoise all fear mo. What fear I for all this ? ’ Tho Bard warns him 
to have a care (274). He quotes as an example the caso of Havana 
who was killed by two ascetics, Hama and Lak^mana. Pride goes 
before a fall (275). 

Tho Bard, seeing tho king angry, comes forward humbly, and 
addresses him. ,* Bards aA sacred persons. fSards are incarnations of 
Ifvara. A Bard comes with his life in his hands. He is inviolable. ’ 
The king asks why the Bard has been so insolent, and tells him to bo 
more respectful, and to tell who he and the Yogi are (276). The Bard 
replies:—‘ The truth is, there is one Eatna Sena, son of Citra Sena, 
King of Citaur in Jambu-dvipa. * Him alone do I salute with my right 
hand, and none else. My name is Mahapatra, and I am his impudent 
beggar’ (277). * 

Mahadeva ashamed (at the king not believing him, and seeing him¬ 
self compelled to disclose his real name), still in his character as a bard, 9 

* Jagannatha, Yaidyanatha, &e. 

3 Damundht, means 1 hard.” It is the Sanskrit daqatlhi, 1 the man of ten wits.’ 
It is commonly used together with bhftfn, the two words together meaning 'bat'd. 

J. i. 23 
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again addresses the king in humble language. * Gandharva Sena, 
mighty king, I am an incarnation of MahS^a, 1 hear what I say. I must 
tell thee what will happen. Why shonldst thou be angry P This is a 
prince, and not a Yflgi, who heard of Padmavati, and became ascetic for 
her sake. He is the son of a king of Jambu-dvipa, and what is written 
in the book of fate cannot be erased. Thy parrot brought him hither, 
and thott becamest angry thereat. Then this matter was heard in (Jiva- 
loka. Marry the pair and do a virtuous action. He who begged from 
thee, will not leave thy door till he dietb. Even though it be a golden 
cup, give him alms, and kill him not’ (278). Gandharva Sena angrily 
calls him a boggar-bard, and tells him to go. ‘ This Yogi must be im¬ 
paled. I foar no one. Who is powerful as I (279) P * 

Mahe^a at length brings up his troops, and puts the Yogis behind 
them. The Prime minister advises the king not to fight, but the latter 
obstinately persists. Arjgada, the hero of the Ramayana, comes to help 
the Yogis. Ho begins by flinging five of the king’s elephants into the 
sky (280). Tho battalion of elephants is ranged so as to protect the rost 
of the king’s army. Hanuman comes and sweeps away the battalion with 
his tail (281).* Iqvara’s battle-bell, and Vignu’s battle-conch is heard. 
All the Gods, demons, &c, come down to tho fight. Gandharva Sena falls 
at Mali a-deva’s feet, prays for mercy, and offers to give his daughter to 
whomever ho may order (282). Thus Mahe^a performs tho office of an 
ambassador; at first bitter, then sweet. Recommends Gandharva 
Sena to ask Hiramapi about Citaur. ‘ Ratna is a jewel; test him, and 
many him to your daughter ’ (283). Tho king sends for the parrot and 
asks him how tho Yogis came to the palace (284). The pam>t begins 
by flattering tho king (285). He tells his adventures and why he 
brought Ratna hero. Tho king is pleased (286). The king is convinced, 
first by the words of the bard, and then by those of Hiramani. Ho 
sends for Ratna Sona. lie is identified as a* prince by tlio thirty-two 
signs (287). Every one seeing him to be worthy of Padmavati, rejoices. 
The war music is changed to nuptial melodies (288). Tho king con¬ 
sents to the marriage. The Gods go home. Ratna SGna and his 
princes put off their ascetic garments. General happiness (289). 

[Hare aw Urdu edition adds :— 

The body is Citaur-fort, and tho soul is tho king. The heart is 
SimbalaP-dvIpa, and Brahma is the Padminl. The guru is the parrot 
who sets one on the way. Illusion is ‘Alau’d-din, and Satan is 
Raghava. Worldly cares ore Nagamatl (the snake-queen), who biteth 
those who love her.] * 


1 Soe stanza 212, notch 
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CANTO XXII. 

' , V , « 

The Marriage. *. ‘ 

The date fixed for the marriage. The preparations (290). The 
dress for Ratna Sena (291). The carriage procession (292). Padrna- 
vati mounts to the top of the palace and watchos the procession (293). 
Her companions point oat the bridegroom (294). Padmavati’s happi¬ 
ness at seeing Ratna. She faints from ecstasy (295). She recovers 
and explains that she had fainted in sorrow at the tlidught of leaving 
her home (296). The arrival of the procession (297), The feast 
prepared. The table arrangements (298). The food at the feast (299). 
There is no music, and Ratna and his guosts refuso to eat. The Pan^iti* 
asks why (300). The king explains that there is no music. Sound was 
created before the Vodas. When Adam was created, knowledge 
entered into his body with sound. At moaltimes there should bo 
enjoymont. The eyes, tongue, nose, and ears should all be gratified 
(301). The Pandit replies that music is intoxicating and excites the 
passions; hence it is not allowed at meals (302). S/iarhat and attar 
are distributed; the marriage ceremonies are porformod (303). Con¬ 
tinuation of marriage ceremonies (304). Ratna Sena receives the dower, 
and is invited by Oandharva Sena to remain in Siiphala-dvlpa (305). 


CANTO XXIII. 

The Nuptial Chamber. 

Ratna Sena is given a palace to live in (306). Description of it 
(307). Of the slaves in the nuptial chamber (308). Of the nuptial bod 
(309). The bridosmaids separate the bride from the bride-groon till 
night-fall, and proceed to adorn the latter. Tho weariness of the hours 
without Padmavati (310)- At night-fall tho bridesmaids come and 
.ask him (teasing him) where she is (311). Ratna entreats to be 
allowed to meet her (312). (No. 313 not in any edition). His 
entreaties continued 1 l314). The bridesmaids tease him still. They 
say they do not know where she is. Ho is a Yogi. What has he to do 
with princesses ? She is busy with tho twelve methods of adornment 
( abharana) which are as follows (315),—bathing, application of sandal, 
vqrmilion on the parting of the hair, a spangle on the forehead, colly- 
rium, earrings, nose-stud, betel to redden her lips, necklets, armlets, a 
girdle and anklets. Then there are the sixteen graces (griggardy ,—four 
long, four short, four stout, and four thin (316). 

Description of Padmavati adorning herself (317). Her features 


1 310-914 are full of similes derived from chemistry, 
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(318). Her ornaments (319). Being fully adorned she delays going 
to her husband. She is frightened at what may happen (320). Her 
bridesmaids encourage her (321). She sets out for the nuptial chambor. 
Her charms as she goes (322). 

She enters the nuptial chamber. Eatna Sena is struck senseless 
by her beauty. They revive him, saying his Guru (i.e., Padmavati) is 
here (323). He takes her arm and leads her to the bed. She modestly 
shrinks back. She soys he is a Yogi and she does not like him (324). 
He says he becamo Yogi for her sake. He recounts the dangers he has 
gone through (325). She replies that self-praise is no recommendation. 
No one over heard of a Yogi-king. She teases him. ‘Thou art not a 
*Yr>gI, but a mere beggar. A Yogi, by suppression of his breath, can mount 
into the air and fly in spirit where’er ho listoth. Thou art hut a beggar 
disguised as a Yogi, as Havana was who carried off Sita. When the 
night sees the moon it is no longer dark, and so, Yogi, now that thou hast 
become king thou hast forgotten thy austerities’ (316). Ho repeats 
that he was but a pilgrim of love. ‘ Be kind. Even Sita gave alms to 
Havana. I have becomo crimson, (i.e., glorious) from the reflection 
of thy colour, and like the sun have I mounted to the sky. Where tho 
moon is cool, how can I he hot ? Therefore, lady, fulfil my heart’s desire 
(327)! She replies (teasing him still). ‘Thou sayest thou art 
crimson. How didst thou get this colour ? It is not from thy fine 
clothes. It seemetli to come from a burning heart. The red %iajitha 
dye comcth from long cooking. The Palaya tree has to bo burnt before 
it bcareth its scarlet blossoms. Betel and the arcca nut do not 
booome rod till caustic lime is added ’ (328). He replies. ‘ I have been 
burnt in the fire of love’ (329). Padmavati,—‘ Thou art a wandering 
Yogi, thou wilt not remain faithful ’ (330). Eatna; ‘Though I may 
roam, I will never forget. But I will not even roam’ (331). She 
challenges him to play caupar. He consents (332). Ho admits that lie 
is beaten by her. Figurative comparison of caupar * and the gamo of 
love i (333). Padmavati laughs. ‘ I see indoed thou art crimson from ray 
colour. I went to the temple when Hiramani told me thou wast thore. 1 
was enchanted at thy beauty, and 1 loved thee (334). 8 What magic art 
thou master of, that thy pains wero reborn in me ? I suffered all the 
pangs that thou didst suffer. There is naught between us now, all 

1 Till a proper text is obtained it will be impossible to translate 332 and 333 
correctly. They are fall of metaphorical allusions to tho gamo of caupar or causar, 
the TrwUa/n Backgammon I have taken the trouble to learn tho game, and have 
consulted several good players, but nono of them can interpret the presenf printed 
text satisfactorily. 

8 It is possible that this stanza represents tho words of tho Prince. 
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I have, my body, my soul, my youth, my life, 1 dedicate to thee ’ (335). 
Again she adds, ‘ Verily thou art crimson from my colour. Thou art a 
Raja of noble family. But thy home is in Jambu-dvlpa, how didst 
thou learn of Siiphala ? How did (Jaijkara teach thee this lovo’ (336). 
Ratna replies, ‘ I did what HiramanI told me, and I becamo absorbed in 
theo’ (337). She smiles and confesses that she fell into a like state 
with regard to him at Hlramani’s words (338). ***** Morning 
comes, then Ratna leaves her. The bridesmaids come aijd see Padmavatl 
sleeping (345). They wake her. Her disarray (346). They langh, 
and tease her abo^jb her disarray and ask how Ratna had treatod her 
(347). She replies that she had learned that there is no one deareu 
than a husband and that her maidon fears were unfounded (348). She 
gives further particulars (349). Thoy comment on her disordered 
condition (350). They run and tell her mother Queen Campavatl, that 
Padmavatl is not well. ‘ She lookctli withered, and her colour is gone.’ 
Campavatl hearing this, knows what it means, and laughs. -She goes 
with the tiring women to Padmavatl, kisses and blesses her (351). The 
women sit round and commiserate Padtnavatl. ‘ The child is restless,' 
they say. ‘The lotus bud is full of tenderness, and slendor, and 
delicate is her waist. She is like the moon in eclipse, she who shone 
liko the sun with a thousand rays.’ They anoint and bathe her, and 
again she blooms like the full moon (352). They clothe her in beauti¬ 
ful gaAents (353). 

Ratna Sena appears in public. His friends who accompanied him 
from Citaur congratulate him (354). He replies and gets 16,000 Padmini 
girls, and gives them to his friends as wives (355). 

Padmavatl calls her companions, and gives them presents. They 
rejoice (356). She then goes to Mahadeva’s temple and worships him 
(357). 

Night approaches. The bride and bridegroom meet again. 
Amorous talk. %e challenges a fight. She prepares the artillery of 
her eyes, and calls on him to fight with an equal. She is a Queen and 
he a YfigI (358). Ho replies, ‘I am a Yogi who conquereth both in 
love and in war. I am both Hanuman and the god of lovo. A master 
of horses and of the lower lip. I wound my enemy with the sword, 
and thy heart also, &c., &c.’ (359). 

CANTO XXIV. 

The six Seasons and the twelve Months. 

Spring ( Vasanta ) comos, a season of joy (360). The hot season 
(Grifma ) (361). Tlio rains (Pdvasa) (362). The autumn ((farad) 
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(863). The cool and dowy season ((JigircC) (364). The winter (flat- 
manfa) (365). . * 

Qneon Nagam&ti, Ratna’s deserted wife,- in Citaur, laments her 
lonely lot (366), Her sad state (367). Her companions console her 
(368). The Sarah Masd , Asddha (369), Qr&vana (370), Bhadra (371), 
Agvina (372), Kdrttiha (373), Agrahdyana (374), Paum (375), M&gha 
(376), Phdlguna (377), Oaitra (378), Vaigakha (379), Jyaisfha (380). 
The year of Nagamati’s torture again comes round with Asddha (381), 
Thus month by month she weeps throughout the year (382). 


CANTO XXV. 

NagamatI’s Message. 

Nagamatl is distraught and wanders in tho forest asking the birds 
for news of her husband (383). She tells tho birds her woes (384). 
A bird named Vihaggaraa 1 hears Nagamati’s cries at night, and asks 
her what is the matter, sho tells her woes. ‘ My husband hath booomo a 
Yogi and gono to Sirphala-dvipa. I got no nows of him (385). I am 
dry and bare as a lute (naught but wood and strings, i. e., bones and 
muscles). Who will go and tell my husband (386) ? 0, toll Padmavati 
to let my husband return to me’ (387). Tho woes of Ratna Sena’s 
mother Sarasvati (388). 

Vihaggama take tho message to Sinihala. The burning Message 
parches all tho country. Ho rusts on a tree by the edge of the sea 
(389). Ratna Sfina is hunting in the forest, and turns to the tree. 
He ties his horse and sits down. Ho looks up, secs Yihaijgama, ancf 
asks his name and why he is black. The bird replies ‘ Two months 
ago I went to Jambu-dvipa, I saw a city called Citaur. How can I tell 
its misery. I am burnt # black (390). The Raja becamo a Yogi and 
departed. The city became empty and dark*. His Queen Nagamati is 
burnt by unhappy love. By this time sho is probaflfly burnt to ashes. 
The fire of her woe is consuming the univorse, and I was burnt black 
then, and fled for my life ’ (391). Ratna Sena tells who ho is and asks 
for further nows (392). Viharjgama reproaches him (393), describes 
his mother’s condition (394), and Nagamati’s (395). Tho effects of 
Nagamati’s sorrow on the outer world (390). Tho Raja welcomes the 
bird, and asks it to come down to him. Vihaijgama rofuses. lie pre¬ 
fers freedom (397), and departs. Ratna goes home sorrowful and 
determines to return to Citaur (398). Ho is distraught and full of 

regrets (399). 

* 

. l Vthwygama, is also tho name of an exercise (marga) of Tdga. There is of course 
here (as throughout) the doublo meaning. 
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■ He sends* his compliments to Gandharva Sena (400). He goes to 
hinvand says that he has hid news that Citanr is threatened by the 
Emperor of Delhi, and that his brother is also threatening it. He 
mast go home (401). The coart regrets his departure. He asks for a 
lucky day to be fixed for the departure (402). Padmayati ineffectually 
remonstrates (403). Distress of her companions (404). She calls 
them and bids them farewell (405). Their lamentations (406). They 
counsel her to obey hor husband (407). ^ 

CANTO XXVI. 

The Astrologers. 

The astrologers describe the luck of departures on the various 
week days (408). On what days of the month tho unlucky Yflgini 
prohibits departure in certain directions (409). The lucky days of the 
lunar month (410). The signs of the zodiac (411). When the moon 
and stars are powerful on oertain days (412). The Nakgatras and Yogas 
(413). ■ 


CANTO XXVII. 

The Journey and Shipwreck. 

Pa^mavati mounts her litter (414). She departs with Ratna. Her 
attendants and their glory. The king sonds with Ratna valuable 
presents (415). Ratna, seeing all this wealth, becomes proud. Tho 
gpa determines to ask for toll (416). The sea appears in person as a 
beggar, and asks for charity (417). Ratna angrily refuses. The sea 
threatens him (418). 

Before they get half way across tho sea, the wind rises. The 
ships lose their course (419). A sailor of Vibhi^ana, a frightful 
Rakfasa, appears in the sea (420). He is delighted at seeing the ships 
out of command. * These Padminls will be dainty morsels for Vibhigana* 
He approaches the ship and asks what is the matter (421). Ratna calls 
him and asks him to show the way. He promises jewelry if he brings 
the ship safe to land (422). The Rakfasa offers to conduct the ship to 
the SStubandha, if he is given a present beforehand (423). The Rak$asa 
takes the ship to where the bones of Mahiravana lie, in a great whirlpool. 
The ship revolves in it. The King calls out ‘ What are you doing ? 
Here is the Setubandha * (424). The Rak$asa laughs. * This is the city 
* of Mahiravana. He used to boar the weight of the earth. When he 
died his bones remained here’ (425). Tho ship is mergod in tho 
whirlpool. The elephants, horses, and men on hoard all sink. Carnivor* 
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ous animals assemble. The Bakgasa dances with delight, but at that 
moment a hnge bird comes and carries hinyiff. The ship is broken to 
pieces and llatna and Padmavati are floated off in different directions, 
each clinging to a plank (426). 

-I,— 

CANTO XXVIII. 

. TnE Sea and Laksmi. 

Padmavati is borne fainting away. Laksmi, the daughter of the 
Ocean was spoiling with her friends on the soa-shore, and just then the 
plank with Padmavati was thrown up by the waves. They go up to 
look at her (427). Lakgmi sees the 36 auspicious marks on her, and 
takes measures to bring her to life. She takes Padmavati’s head in her 
lap, and has her fanned. Consciousness returns. Thoy give her water. 
Then Lakgml kindly asks about her troubles, and who she is (428). 
Padmavati opons her eyes. Asks whero she is, and wher they are. 
Where is her husband ? (429). They say they do not know. They had 
found her thrown up by the sea. Gradually memory comes to her. 
She is almost mad with sorrow (430). Her lamentations. She wishes 
to become Salt (431). She uncovers her head to become Sati. 1 Hor 
grief (432). Laksmi tries to console her. Promises that her father 
(the Ocean) will watch at every landing place for her husband. Lakgmi 
goes to her father and entreats him to bring the husband and wife 
together (433). 

Batna Sena is thrown ashore at a high mountain. He ascends it 
and sees no one. When he thinks of his lost wealth he strikes hi% 
bear'd and weeps. ‘ Where is Padmavati ? I have been lost through 
my egoism (434). Where is Padmavati (or wisdom) ? I will search 
for her till I find hor (435). Where am I to go to find her? (436). 
He adilresses God (Gosaf, the creator). God’s might (437). ‘ Let me 
die, murmuring Padmavati’s name, unless thou seest good to reunite us. 
Tet 1 fear another separation, if we do meet again ’ (438). So saying 
he walks into the sea, and prepares to plunge his dagger into his nock. 
The Ocean (seeing that his egoism has diminished) approaches him as 
the form of a Brahmana. He blesses Batna and asks for his story. Warns 
him that suicide is a sin (439). Batna tells his condition. He owned 
Padmavati and wealth, and has now lost all in tho sea (440). The Ocean 
smiles, and says, ‘ It is all the fruit of thine egoism. Had all this beon 
really thine, thou wouldst have it still. All is illusion. Everything 

1 To allow the flames to burst forth. A true soft dies of spontaneous com¬ 
bustion That, ia a general belief of oven educated men at tho present day in 
ftihar. 
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belongeth to Him who gave them. If he take them hack, why dost 
thou lament ? ’ (441). Ratna,— 1 1 care for naught except Padm&vatu 
The sea hath taken her, and I will go to heaven and complain of the 
injustice ’ (442). The Ocean,—‘ Be brave like Rama, and thou wilt find 
thy Slta. Close thine eyes, and I will bring thee to Padmavati.’ Ratna 
complies, and immediately the Ocean takes him to where Padmavati is 
(443). Fadmavati’s sorrow (444). Lakgml takes the form of Radma- 
vati and waits at the landing-place by which Ratna is «coming. Ratna 
seeing her runs to her, but discovers it is not Padmavati, and turns from 
her. Lak?mi runs to him weeping. ‘ Why art thou deserting me, my 
husband?’ (445). Ratna says, ‘I know thou art not Padm&vati. 
Thou art like the jasmine, but hast not the scent’ 1 (447). Lakgrai 
smiles and offers to conduct him to the jasmine. She brings him to 
Padmavati. To Padmavati, she says, ‘ Drink, 0 weary lotus. Thy sun 
who was hidden in the sea hath risen.’ To Ratna she says, ‘ Lo, I 
have brought the bee to the jasmine ’ (448). The meeting (449). The 
same (450). Padmavati asks Lakgmi tp restore also all their com¬ 
panions, followers, and property. Lak$mi goes to her father and gets 
the request granted. The companions, followers, and property are all 
returned (451). The Ocean also gives them presents of many precious 
jewels (452). 


CANTO XXIX. 

* 

The Return to Citaur. 

They remain ten days as guests of the Ocean, and then take leave. 
The Ocean gives Ratna five priceless jewels (naga), viz., Amrita (ambro¬ 
sia), Hampa (the swan), Simurgh (the father of all birds), the Young 
Lion, and the Philosopher’s stone. 8 They mount on horseback, and set 
out escorted by a merman ( jala-manusa ), after bidding farewell to the 
Ocean’s wife. The merman conducts them to Jagannath (453). They 
worship at Jagannath and spend all their money there. The King’s 
reflections to Padmavati on the necessity of money (454). Padmavati 
says that Lak?ml gave her at starting a betel leaf in which a mynber of 
jewels were wrapped up. He should sell one of these and put him aelf 
in funds. Ratna collects his followers and starts for home (455). They 
approach Citaur (456). Their feelings after the long absence (457). 

1 446 is missing in Bam Jasan’s edition. 

I These five mystic jewels, the translation of which, it will be seen, presents 
■rn i ^i difficulty, have a prominent part in the story, vide 500, 526,578. 

J. l. 24 
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Nagamati hears of the king's approach. Her happiness. She 
adorns herself. Her companions ask her why she* is so happy (458). 
She explains. A herald comes and proclaims the arrival of the King 
(459). The general rejoicings in the city. Ratna’s brothers ride ont 
to meet him (460). Music. Ratna thrives and greets his mother. The 
temples are adorned. Padm&vatl's Jitter arrives. Nagamati’s jealousy; 
so Pacjjm&vati is taken to a separate palace. The news about Padmavati 
spreads abroad (461). Ratna mounts the throne. Charity distributed. 
He embraces his brothers and relations, and makes them presents. 
Music. Holy men of all sects assemble (262). 

At nightfall Ratna visits Nagamat!; filled with jealousy of Padma- 
vati, she sits with her face turned away from him. She reproaches 
him (463). He comforts her. Says he still loves her. He embraces 
her (464). She is consoled; laughs, and asks what kind of women he 
met in his travels. ‘ Is Padmavati as beautiful as I am ? Bees wander 
from flower to flower.’ He explains that he cannot compare the two. 
There he loves one, here he loves another (465). Night passes in 
conversation. In the morning he goes to Padmavati. She reproaches 
him for deserting her for Nagamat! (466). He says he loves her alone. 
She tells him he should not go to Nagamati (467). 


CANTO XXX. 

The rival Queens. 

The beauty of Nagamati’s garden. She goes into it with her com¬ 
panions (4>68). Padmavati is told of this,' Nagamati is in the garden 
and the king is sporting with her and her companions ’ (469). Padma¬ 
vati cannot contain her wrath. She hastens to the garden with her 
companions. She meets her co-wife, they smile and sit down together 
on the same seat, with sweet words, but hatred in their hearts 
Padmavati remarks on the beauty of the garden, and adds that it is 
not right that the Sugadhraw flower should be in the same garden with 
the jasmine and the NagSsar. Who cares for Jamun fruit if the Mango 
grows wjth it in the same garden (470) ? Nagamati replies, ‘ That fruit 
is the best which the bee loveth. The Jamun, the Kasturi, and the Coft 
fruits are (it is true) all black, (but’Still they are the best). The mango 
is set on high but it weepeth in its heart out of jealousy of them, for 
the bee loves them and not the mango. So doth the bee love the black 
J&mun that he hath planted it in the midst of his garden’ (471). 
Fadmlvatl replies that the shrubs in her garden may be thorny, but 
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th© fruit is not so bitter as in N&gamati’s. In.the latter there ar® 
no oranges or vines, and so on. ‘ Remain in thine own garden and 
do not fight with me. There is no flower equal to the jasmine * 
(472). Nagamati praises the fruits of her own garden. 'When 
a tree bears fruit, people throvf clods at it. When a tree bends 
humbly down, it is because of the weight of its fruit. I am beautiful, 
may she who separated me from my love be burnt to ashes. My love is 
a Raja, thine is a Yogi ’ (473). Padmavati,—‘ I am a # perfect lotus. I 
was created to be worshipped. Thou art the snake (naga) of the world, 
to every oue. Thou art dark-featured. Thou art a black bird, and I a 
swan. I am a pearl-broidered, and thou art a glass-bead-broidered 
bodice. Thou art an emerald dulled by being beside a diamond. Thou 
art eclipse, and I the moon. A dark night is not equal to the day ’ 
(474). Nagamati,—Thou art hard within, like a lotus. Thou spend- 
est thy night lamenting thy husband’s absence ’ (475). Padmavati,— 
' I am the lotus beloved of the sun. My heart expandeth when he 
shiueth; while thou, gazing regretfully at the sky, art dried and burnt 
up. He and I are all in all to each other. Thou art like a wild fig full 
of flies, whose wings are born, but when it is time for them to die. 
Thou art a n&gin (snake) whose bite is mortal’(476). N&gamati,— 
1 A lotus bloometh when the sun riseth, but its roots, if touched, foul the 
water. It grows in stinking slime, and its companions are fish and 
frogs and turtles. If it be washed a thousand times it will still stink. 
What shall I say to that beloved who has put coals of fire on my head P 
In the hope of sport with him, thou hast won and I have lost ’ (477). 
Padmavati,—•'Yes, I have won all the charms of the world, my face 
from the moon, my hair from the black snake, my eyes from the deer, my 
throat from the voice of the koil, &c. To my form I gave the fragrance 
of Malaya. Thou art envious of me ’ (47$). Nagamati,—' Why art 
thou proud of charms borrowed from others. I am dark with brilliant 
eyes, my face is fair, and my voice is like the cataka’s, my noBe is like a 
sword, my brow like a bow, &c.’ (479). Padmavati unable to bear any 
longer cries, ' Nagamati, thou snake, speak no more.’ Then each speaks 
at the same time. They scream and fight like nymphs wrestling. 
Each hfllds the other’s arms; bosom to bosom, neither turns back. In 
vain each tries to bring the other down. No one dares to. interfere 

(480) . 

The wind whispers in RatnaVears what is going on. He hastens 
there and remonstrates. ‘ Do ye not understand that sometimes it is 
night, and sometimes day P Ye are like the Ganges and the Jamuni ’ 

(481) . The two wives embrace. He takes them into the palace and 
feeds them. He gives N&gamati a golden palace, and Fadm&vati a 
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silver one. They liye happily (482). In due course Nagamat! has a 
son, named Naga Sena, and Padmavati a son called Kamala SSna. 
Astrologers prophesy that both will be great rajas. They are richly 
rewarded (483). 


CANTO XXXI. 

r RAGHAVA CaiTANYA. 

Amongst the pandits attached to Eatna Sena’s court was one 
R&ghava Caitanya. He is the wisest of them all (484). Every one 
has his unlucky moment. One day when it was the first day of the 
new moon, the king asks when the second of the lunar month would 
come. Raghava, by a slip of the tongue says 1 to-day.’ All the other 
pandits say * to-morrow.’ Piqued, he adheres to his statement, and, by 
force of magic, when evening comes, makes the moon appear as if it was 
the moon of the second day (485). The pandits disgusted. Next day 
comes, and, behold, the moon is again the moon of the second. They 
accuse him of being a wizard (486). Eatna in a rage orders Raghava 
to be expelled from the country as a wizard (487). Padmavati hears of 
this, and by her fore-knowledge perceives that the expulsion will lead to 
calamity. She sendB for Raghava to the foot of the palace. A Brahman 
will go anywhere for hope of a reward, in cesium jusseris ibit. 1 He 
comes there (488). Padmavati appears at the lattice above, like a spot¬ 
less moon. Raghava blesses her. She gives him a bracelet. As she does 
so the string of her necklace breaks, and the stones of it also fall. R&- 
ghava, startled by her glory and Ihe jewels, falls Benseless (489). Pad¬ 
mavati smiles and tells her maidens to revive him. They take him to 
the shade, and ask him what ails him (490). .Raghava comes to himself 
with difficulty, and casts his eyes towards the lattice. He speaks inco¬ 
herently of having been robbed. ‘ When Padmavati looked at me, it 
was like a flag’s poisoned sweetmeat’ (491). He tells how he has 
been striken by Padmavati’s eyes (492). The maidens conclude that he 
has gone mad. They admonish him, and say that many men have been 
struck senseless by Padmavati’s beauty, but she is unattainable (493). 
He comeg to himself. He determines to profit by what he has seen. 

‘ I will try and earn another bracelet. The Turk has come to Delhi,— 
Shah ‘Alau’d-din, the Emperor. In his mint gold is melted and 
twelve kinds of dinars are made. To him will I describe the lotus, and 
he will come and be the sun to it ’ (494). 


1 Bvargajiejt hSe bolawd. 
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CANTO XXXII. 

Baghava’s journey to Delhi. 

B&ghava starts for Delhi. He reaches the door of the Emperor’s 
court. Can get no admission, ang is in danger of being trampled to 
death by the crowds of horses (485). The Emperor knew all that was 
going on. He hears that a Brahman beggar is standing at hiB gate 
with a bracelet in his hand (486). He sends for Baghava. He has 
pity on foreigners. He also has been one (497). Baghava appears. 
The Emperor asks, ‘ Why dost thou beg when possessed of such a brace- 
let?’ He replies that Ratna Sena has a lovely Padmini of Sirphala- 
dvipa, for his wife, in Citaur. 1 She is beauteous as the moon. She 
appeared at the lattice, gave me this bracelet for a reward, and took away 
my life’ (498). The Emperor laughs and does not believe him. 1 Thou 
art praising up a piece of glass. Where is this matchless lady P I have 
sixteen hundred, and, if there is a perfectly beautiful lady anywhere, she 
is in my palace’ (499). Baghava replies,—* Thou art an emperor, and 
I a beggar. I have travelled East and ^est, North and South, but there 
are four things that thou hast not got, the Padmini, Amfita, Haippa, and 
the lion’s cub. 1 I have travelled far and wide and if I am ordered, I 
will describe the four kinds of women, the Hastini, the Siiphini, the 
Citripi, and the Padmini (500). 


CANTO XXXIII. 

The tale op Fair Women. 

Description of the Hastini (501), the Siiphini (502), the Citripl 
(503). General account of the Padmini (504). Further particulars 
(505). Such is the Padmini who has come to Citaur (506), The 
dangers of her beauty (507). The lightning *of her smile (503). Her 
raven locks (509). The parting of her hair (510). Her brow (511). 
her eyebrows (512), her eyes (513), her nose (514), her lips (515), her 
teeth (516), her voice (517), her ear (518), her cheek (519), her neck 
(520), her arms (521), her bosom (522), her gait (523), her delicate 
grace (524). 

The Emperor is struck senseless by this description of Padmavati’s 
beauty. He becomes enamoured of her, and asks Baghava once more 
to tell him about Citaur and the Padmini (525). Baghava says "that 
beside her there are five other jewels in Citaur, 8 and describes them 
(526). The Emperor richly rewards Baghava, giving him not only 
elephants and horses, but a pair to the bracelet, in which were fixed 

1 See 453. 8 See 453 and 500. 
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thirty crores worth of jewels. He promises Eaghava the throne of 
Citaur on the day on which he obtains possession of Padmavati. ‘ I 
will first take the five jewels and then her.’ He calls Sur’ja the 
wrestler, 1 and gives him a letter to take quickly to the king of Citaur- 
fort. The king (Eatna) receives the letter which, after the usual 
polite expressions, runs, ‘ Send me, quickly, the Padmini of Siiphaia- 
dvipa ’ (527). 

t 11 

CANTO XXXIV. 

The War between the King and the Emperor. 

Eatna’s rage on hearing the letter read. He will not kill Sur’ja, for 
the insult. ‘ A thirst which the Bea cannot extinguish is not affected 
by a little dew ’ (528). Sur’ja, replies,—‘I am come here prepared to die. 
The Emperor sent me knowing this. Beware of his power. He can 
destroy thee if he will. Citaur existeth but by his favour. If thou 
wilt give the Padmini, thou may’st keep Citaur, and will be given 
Canderi in addition ’ (529). King,—‘ If my wife go, what is Citaur, and 
what Candfiri ? I am ready to fight like Hammira, of Ean’thambhaur; 
like Hanuman, or Eama Candra. I have founded an era, like Vikrama. 
If the Emperor want money, I will give it him ; but if he wish a 
Padmini, let him go to Siiphala-dvlpa, and fetch one ’ (530). Sur’ja,— 

1 Boast not, 0 king! All the earth boweth before the Emperor. If he 
wish to go to Siiphala, he can, but the day he besieges thy fort, he will 
take all that thou dost possess. Be advised in time ’ (531)! King,—* Go 
and tell the Turk not to run hither to his death, like Alexander, who 
hastened to the Kajali forest for ambrosia, but obtained naught but 
regrets. My fort is strong. Let him come to attack it when he wisheth ’ 
(532). Sur’ja returns to«the Emperor, and reports. The King refuses 
to listen. The Sultan’s rage. He declares he will destroy Citaur like 
Ean’thambhaur (533). 

He sends out letters in all directions, and calls his nobles. The 
countless army which assembles (the stock similes) (534). Enumera¬ 
tion of the various kinds of horses (535). The elephants (536). The 
nobles, and the various countries they come from (537). The equip¬ 
ment. They march (538)., The terror inspired in the various citadels 
on the way (539). Only two citadels stand firm, Citaur and Kam- 
bhal’ner.* Eatna hears of the approach of the Turk. He sendB 
letters to all Hindu Eajas,—‘ Citaur, the holy place of Hindus, is being 
attacked by Turks. The sea is in flood and there is no embankment. 

A See 682. 

2 This fort plays a prominent part in the poem subsequently j see 628 and ff. 
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1 alone am the dyke. Help it, for your own sakes, otherwise he will 
attack yon all. As long as the dyke remaineth standing, it is well, but 
once it iB breached, the flood cannot he stopped. The betel 1 is ready.' 
(540). A similar message is sent by Batna to the Hindu Rajas who are 
bound by fendal ties to the Emjferor. They meet and approach the 
Emperor, saying, * Gitanr is the mother of the Hindus, nor can we 
forget the relationship, even though it cause us peril. Ratna SSna is 
ready to sacrifice himsef, and he is the greatest E^ing amongst the 
Hindus. Be friendly and forgive hftn, or else give us betel as a token that 
we may depart. Then will we go and die, that the name of our honour be 
not wiped out.’ The Emperor gives them leave to go, and three days’ 
law (541). Ratna Sena puts Citaur in battle array. The kings come 
and salute him. Enumeration of Raj’put tribes. They are ready to 
fight to the death (542). The citadel is provisioned for a seven years' 
siege. A strong moat is dug zig-zag round it. Range offer range of 
cannon. The battlements crowded with warriors, &c. (543). 

The Emperor marches. Description of the effect of the cavalry 
and elephants (544). The cannon (545). Comparison of a cannon 
with a lovely woman (546). The progress of the elephants (547). 
Further description of the progress of the elephants. The dust raised 
made the world dark as the Kajall forest, when Alexander went to it 
(548). The dust and consequent darkness (549). 

The army approaches Citaur. Ratna and his generals mount the 
battlements to see it, but its rear reaches bo far as to be invisible. The 
Queen ascends to the roof of the palace, crying, * Lucky am I in having 
a king, against whom the Turks have had to raise such an army' (550). 
Ratna is undismayed at the sight. He and his friends prepare for a 
sally of cavalry (551). Description of Ratna’s steed (552), and of the 
royal elephants (553). The cavalry and elephants are ready for the 
fray. In front are the chariots, and in the rear are the death-flags, 
behind which there is no retreat. The army sallies forth (554). The 
two armies meet in conflict (555). 


CANTO XXXV. 

The Truce. 

Description of the elephants fighting (556). The hand-to-hand 
fight (557). The terrific combat. Delight of ghouls (558).* The 
Emperor urges on more soldiers to meet the ever-advancing H in dus 

1 Taken by a hero before going on a desperate fight. 

* Throughout the following the Sing and his army are compared to the moon, 
end the Emperor and his army to the sun, 
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(559). The R&j'puts are beaten back by the Emperor's troops, as a 
lily closes before the sun (560). The ^Emperor attacks the fort in the 
day time (561). By night, the * Moon ’ (i. e., the Raja) rises, and fires 
blazing bombs at the enemy, which cannot be withstood (562). At 
day-break, the ‘ Sun' (the Emperor) again comes forth, and attacks the 
citadel. The fight lasts the whole day, without result, and so affairs go 
on day by day (563). The Emperor lays a mine, and bombards the fort. 
His artillery is officered by Abyssiniatis ( Hdbsht ), Greeks ( BUml), and 
Portuguese ( Firaygi ). The mine explodes (564). The confusion which 
arises and the damage done in the fort (565). The King, so far from 
being dismayed, makes arrangements for a dancing entertainment, in full 
view of the Emperor. Catalogue of the musical instruments. Every 
device of joy is there; five nautch girls dance. Whilo the Emperor is 
besieging the fort, the king is diverting himself with a nautch (566). 
Description of the songs. High up on the fort the dance proceeds, 
while below the Turks fire off their cannon, as their generals watch 
the entertainment, rubbing their hands, beating their heads, and crying, 
‘When will these fall into our hands?’ (567). The Dancers (568). 
In the oourse of the dance, one of the dancing girls turns her back 
towards where the Emperor is sitting, down below. The Emperor is 
angry at the insult. He orders arrows to be fired, and the arrow fired 
by Jahangir, Raja of Kannauj, strikes the girl, and she is killed. The 
nautch is stopped. The Turks below applaud the shot (569). The 
King’s people build ramparts of earth and repair the damage caused 
by the explosion (570). They make preparations for performing Jiinhar , 
if the worst come s to the worst (571). 

The Biege goes on for eight years. Trees planted by the Emperor 
grow up and bear fruit. He becomes weary of his task. Just then news 
comes that, ‘Harewa, 1 the Lord of the West, who used to fly before 
thee, has now stood up to face thee. He whose face was in the ground 
has raised his head to heaven crying, “ The Emperor is safe fastened 
at Citaur ” ’ (572). Hearing this, the Emperor meditates, and determines 
to take Batna by treachery. He sends Sur’ja, telling him to go to the 
king and Rpeak gently to him: say, ‘I will not take the Padmini. If I 
am but allowed to see her, I will raise the siege. Take Nehicala and 
CandSrl, in addition to thine own dominions, and only give me the five 
jewels * which the sea gave thee ’ (573). Sur’ja goes to the king, and com¬ 
mences by explaining that the Emperor has him like a bird in a cage, 
and can crush him at any moment, as he did Hammira (574). The 
king replies, ‘ I am not an era-maker like Hammira, like Bhoja, or 

l By tradition, Hariwa is said to have been a noted (hag chief. 

It See 468, 
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Vikrama, fiat still we have withstood the siege for seven years, and 
have no want of food. There is also a plentiful natural spring of water, 
We are still ready to fight, and are still prepared, if need he, to die ’ 
(575). Sur'j&,—‘ 0 king, he who disobeyeth the Emperor must finally 
be destroyed,' and so on. ‘ Thy fort is on the point of crumbling, take 
heed to what I say if thon would’st esoape. Let him see thy five jewels. 
If his soul is pleased with one, he will forgive all thy wickedness 1 (576). 
King,—‘ The Emperor is my elder (or superior). He can forgive me and 
dp what he wishetli. What are my five jewels ? My whole treasury is 
his. Gan Darius cope with Alexander? What thou hast said, I 
humbly accept, but I will not be satisfied without an oath.' Sur’ja takes 
the oath with intent to act treacherously, and the king accepts it and 
summons a herald (577), to whom he' makes over the five jewels, and 
despatches him to the Emperor, with this message,—‘0, sun of the world! 
light of the earth! the black crow boweth himself humbly before thee. 
Thy glorious light illumineth the world. Nothing in the nine con* 
tinents is hid from thee. Anger and mercy are both at thy service, 
thou killest in thy fierce sunshine, and 1 revivest in thy shadow. Let 
not the Sun be angry with the Moon, who is eclipsed, and oonfined in a 
cage. To*morrow morn, the crow will humbly approach thee ’ (578). 
When the herald finishes his message, the Emperor replies. He 
reproaches Ratna for disobedience. This disobedience has made the 
orow’s feathers black (579). ‘ Go tell the king that, if he is true, there 
is no fear. He who trusteth himself to me is safe from harm. To* 
morrow the Sun, ( i . e , the Emperor) will visit the fort, that thou may’st 
lay thine arms before him.’ The Herald, taking the betel of friend* 
ship, returns to the king, and giveB the Emperor’s message. The King 
immediately orders preparations to be made for a feast for the Emperor 
(580). 


CANTO XXXVI. 

The Feast to the Emperor. 

Description of the animals and fowl brought for the feast (581), 
the fish (582), the wheat and cakes (583), the rice (584), the spices for 
the meat (585). The pasties and fruit (586). The way the*fishare 
cooked (587). How the vegetables are cooked (588). The pulse-meal 
cakes (hard) (589). The sweetmeats (590). Everything that is above- 
mentioned has first to be treated with water before cooking. Praise of 
water (591). 

They spend the night in cooking. In the morning the Emperor 
comes, preceded by R&ghava Gaitanya (592). 

J. i. 25 
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CANTO XXXVII. 

The Emperor’s visit to the Fort. 

Description of the seven-storied palace. The King meets the 
Emperor at the gate. The Emperor admires the fort (593). Beauty 
of the palace. Its gardens and temples (594). The Emperor, looking 
round, notices Padmavati’s palace. Its beauty, and the way in which 
it is guarded (595), He arrives at tho seventh story. Its magni¬ 
ficence, with its wonderful mirrors. The Emperor is seated on a magni¬ 
ficent throne amidst tho mirrors. But he thinks most of all of 
Padmavati (596), who however is not visible. The King’s hospitality. 
The Emperor converses with the -king, but his soul longs for Padmavati 
(597). 

Gsra and Badal 1 suspect tho Emperor, and whisper to Ratna that 
they fear treachery (598). Batna refuses to believe them, especially 
as treachery always recoils on itself. Witness the Pandavas and the 
Kauravas (599). 

The King has 1,600 women slaves, out of whom he selects 84, 
whom he produces before the Emperor. They all use the artillery of 
their eyes upon him. He asks Raghava, which of them is Padmavati 
(600). Raghava replies,—‘ These are only her maidservants. These 
are merely the pearls which set off the diamond. As long as you look 
upwards (towards the lattice windows of the female apartments), she 
will not look up.’ The Emperor immediately ceases looking up, 1 A 
guest has no right to do so. I will act like Arjuna, and succeed with 
a reflection in a mirror’(601). He is sorved with food by damsels 
beauteous as Indra’s nymphs (602). He cannot eat (603) or drink, 
‘ I would drink with mine eyes, and not with my tongue’ (604). The 
meal being over, the king waits upon the emperor, offers him trays of 
jewels, and asks for forgiveness, and that the sun of the Empet or’s 
kindness may shine upon him (605). The Emperor expresses himself 
pleased, tells him to retain his own country, and to have the land of 
MdrB in addition. He leans upon the King’s shoulder, so that, deceiving 
him by a show of affection, he may capture him by fraud (606). The 
Empero? sits down to a game of chess with the King, first arranging a 
mirror on the wall so that it may reflect the lattice window of the 
female apartments. He sits facing the mirror. The game of chess 
described metaphorically (607). 

The maidens who had served the Emperor go to PadmSvati, de* 


1 See 666. 
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scribe Him to her, and advise her to look at him, or she will miss a 
sight she will not have a chance of seeing again (608). She goes to 
the lattice and looks out, and the Emperor sees her reflection in the 
mirror. He who has been desiring a castle ( rukh) in the game of 
chess, is checkmated when he sees Padmavati’s face (rukh). He falls 
into a stupor. The king, not knowing the reason, expresses concern. 
Baghava says he is only overcome by the betel nut, 1 and has him put to 
bed. Night passes. The Emperor comes to himself «in the morning 
(609). Padmavatl has disappeared, and the Emperor rises, looking like 
a Ytigi. Raghava goes to him, saying,—‘ Hath the lotus become poison, 
when it saw the sun ? Thou art all-powerful. Why art thou so de- 
straught?’ (610). Emperor,—‘1 have seen a wondrous vision. A 
curtain which had been before my eyes was raisod. I saw in my mind 
a lake, in which water had been, and was no longer. Heaven came 
down and covered the earth. It came upon the earth but I could not 
grasp it. Again I saw in it a lofty temple. It was within reach of my 
hand but I could not toueli it. In it, I saw, in my mind, an image, but 
it appeared without body and withodt life. It was bright as the full* 
moon, but, like the philosopher’s stone, it showed itself and disappeared. 
Now my life is where that full moon is. How can the sun find the new 
moon? The lotus bloomed at night, like a flash of lightning (611)* 
That beauteous form hath entered into my soul and dragged out my 
life. I saw a lion’s waist, the might of an elephant, snakes for the 
elephant goad, and a peacock for its rider. Over it was a lotus bloom¬ 
ing, round which bees hovered and drank the odour. Two fluttering 
Khaiijan birds, between which sat a parrot, while a two-days-old moon 
rose with a bow in its hand. A doer appeared and then became 
invisible. The moon became a snake, and the sun a lamp. I saw it 
very high, and then start away. Mine eyes followed it, but I could not 
reach it. While I gazed at it, it fadod away. It went, as I gazed and 
meditated on it ’ (612). Baghava explains the vision. 4 The wondrous 
form which thou didst see was certainly Padmavatl. She hath a little 
waist like a tiger’s, and her gait is that of an elephant. Her neck is 
graceful as a peacock’s, and her hair (brilliant as the lamp of the sun) 
resembleth black curling snakes. Her face was the lotus, exhaling 
gentle odour to the Zephyr, the fluttering khaiijans were hor eyes, and 
the parrot her nose. The bow is her oyebrows, and the two-day moon 
her brow. She is that deer which appeared and became invisible, whose 
locks are like black snakes, and whose soul is a lamp. Thou did’st see 
her reflection in the mirror, and therefore the image whioh thou did'st 

1 The Area nut eaten with betel sometimes causes faintness. The idiom used 
for it is sBp&ri lag gai hai. 
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see had no life within it. Now take thought and act. He tastefh the 
fragrance of those locks on whose lips they fall ’ (618). 1 


CANTO XXXVIII. 

The Captube op the Kino. 

The Emperor asks for. his litter, and starts on his return to the 
camp. The King, delighted at his kindly words sees him off, and heed* 
lessly accompanies him part of the way. The Emperor, conversing with 
the King, leans his hand upon his shoulder in a friendly way, and uses 
words which are sweet in the mouth, but poison in the belly (614). As 
the Emperor passes Padmavatl’s palace, she is filled with forebodings. 
As they pass the first palace, the Emperor gives the King a robe of 
honour, a hundred horses, thirty elephants, a kettle-drum, and a spice 
vessel. 8 As they pass the second palace, he gives cavalry j at the third, 
costly jewels; at the fourth, 10 millions of money; at the fifth, two 
pairs of diamonds, at the sixth he gives the kingdom of Maro, and at 
the seventh that of Canderi; and when they pass the seventh gate, he 
has the King seized and carried off a prisoner (615). 

Keflections of the poet. There are many waters in this world. 
Some men cross them and some sink. Some are blind, and cannot see 
the fire in the way, and others can see clearly and cleverly. To the 
King success became a disease, for he left heaven and fell down to 
earth. Why should he have trusted an enemy whom he had released 
after having him in his grasp,—and so on. A cruel lesson on imprudence 
is it to the King (616). 

They load the King with fetters, and put him in a cage. The news 
reaches Citaur, and spreads over the country. Lamentation of the 
people. ‘ To-day the sun is set and Citaur is in darkness’ (617;. The 
cry is ‘the Musalman has conquered the Hindu.’ The Emperor marches 
off with the King. The moral effect of the capture on the whole of 
India. All tremble, and become submissive to him. He returns 
to Delhi. All those who had rebelled, again submit (618). The cruel¬ 
ties of the King’s imprisonment. He is taunted and beaten if he asks 
but for water. Burning, in want of water, he falls asleep, and wakes 

1 I have givon a more full translation of these three verses than usual, as they are 
of some importance for following the plot. The passage, as printed, is, however, very 
corrupt, and the details cannot be accepted as correct. 

* A caughafi, is a silver or gold jewelled case in four (or more) compartments 
for holding cardamoms, otto of roses, doves and the like, when presenting them to 
a guest. 
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in the morning alter dreaming of oceans (619). They continue taunt* 
ing him about his disobedience, and tell him his only chance of success 
is to send for Padmavati if he wishes to escape (620). He gives no 
reply, and prepares for death. Description of his ill treatment (621). 

Padmavati’s anxiety about her husband’s continued absence. She 
can get no news of him. Her sorrow (622). Her lamentations for 
her absent husband (623). The same continued (624). Nagamatl'a 
sorrow (625, 626, 627). « 


CANTO XXXIX. 

KumodihI. 

Raja Deva Pala of Kambhal’ner, 1 a bitter enemy of Ratna Sana, 
hears of his imprisonment, and determines to try and get Padmavati 
into his power. He sends for an old bawd named Kumddini, a Brah¬ 
man! by caste, and gives her a betel bird, 9 telling her to go to Citaur 
and by force, or fraud, to bring Padmavati to him (628). She is 
ready to go, and boasts of the power of her charms and incantations 
(629). She fills a basket with cakes, and starts for Citaur (630). She 
arrives at Citaur, and after reciting her incantations goes into the 
palace, finds Padmavati’s apartments, and takes the cakes to her. As 
she enters, she opens her arms, but Padmavati does not recognize her. 
Then she cries. ‘ Thou and I were bora in the same town. My father's 
name was Beni Dube, Gandharva Sena’s private priest. When thou 
wast a child in Siiphala Dvipa, I used to give thee milk to drink. 
I have made a second home in Kambhal’ner, and hearing that thou 
art in Citaur, I have come to see thee ’ (631). When Padmavati hears 
the name of her father’s house, she falls <jn the old woman’s neck 
and weeps. She laments fate. ‘ Why did my parents give me this 
unhappy lot by marrying me, and giving me a husband who hath been 
imprisoned ? I wish to die, but my shameless life doth not abandon 
me ’ (632). KumSdini embraces her and weeps, and washes Padm&> 
vatl’s face. Consoles her. ‘ Who can wipe out what is written on the 
forehead ? ’ Padmavati gives no reply, and remains unconsoled (633). 
KumSdim uncovers the trays of sweetmeats, but Padmavati w(Jl not eat 
them. She refuses even to touch them (634). Kumsdini stays. She 
proffers further consolation. ‘ Thou art still a young lotus. Thou art 
still in thy tender youth. Why wear these unbeseeming weeds of 

l Bee 540, Note *. 

* Offered to a person entrusted with a dangerous mission, and accepted by him 
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sorrow. Adorn thyself. Sit npon thy throne, and sport. Enjoyment 
is but for a few days, and youth once gone doth not return ’ (635). 
Padmavati refuses comfort. ‘ She hath youth who is in the shadow of 
her husband’s face. The jasmine of my body will take new shoots, 
when the lord of the house, its waterer, returneth. Till then it will 
remain withered’ (636). Kumodini,—‘ Think not thus of life. As long 
as there is youth there are lovers. No husband is ever constant. Youth, 
like water, diminisheth day‘by day, and birds only seek the pond while 
it containeth water’ (637). Padmavati,—‘What is life and youth 
without a husband. She who is wedded to a lion desireth not a jackal. 
The true beauty is chastity. Sin raaketh the most lovely to be black ’ 
(038). Kumodini,—‘ Old age will come. It will then be too late for 
joy. Thy beauty will all disappear; now is the timo for happiness * 
(639). Padmavati flames up. ‘May her beauty be burnt up, who 
deserteth her own, and lusteth for another. Two kings cannot sit on 
one throne. Youth may go, and lovers may go, but not the memory of 
my husband’s love. If we meet not in this world, we will meet here¬ 
after. I am sinner enough as it is, for I still live ’ (640). Kumodini,— 
‘ No taste is appreciated till a new taste cometh on the tongue. Thou 
hast not learned the taste of another man. They only know the taste 
of the first, who have tried another. One sip of nectar filleth not the 
heart, till another hath been drunk’(641). Padmavati. ‘Thou art 
my enemy, not my nurse: with inky words hast thou come to cheat me. 
Water is clean till ink falleth into it. The very moon would become 
black if defiled with such ink. Thou art insulting me with a smile 
upon thy mouth. My husband (gyama)-lover is brilliant as the sun, 
other lovers are black ($ytima) as ink* 1 (642). Kumodini,—‘Thou 
hast already black ink upon thee,—I see it in the blackness of thine eyes. 
Nay, black collyrium is adornment; so also is the black mole on the 
cheek. A line of ink giveth an enhanced charm. The pupils of the 
eye are black, and the whole world is seen by them, and so on. How 
can there be whiteness where there is no black ? How can there be a 
body, when there is no reflection ? Deva Pala is an all-powerful king. 
Thou wilt forget Gitaur, when thou hast gone to Kambhal’ner ’ (643). 
Padmavati bends her brows in wrath. ‘ Deva Pala is my husband’s foe. 
How paltfyis the bear compared to the lion; and, lo ! a harlot is telling 
me a love-message from him. Were my lord here he would cut thy nose, 
and ears, and paint thy face black. He would shave thy head, and 
mount thee on an ass ’ (644). 

1 So the printed editions. The original was probably a pun, or corrupted form 
of evami and fydma. 
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CANTO XL. 

The false YsginI. 

Padm&vati founds a Dharma-^ala, in the hope of earning the release 
of the king. Tb every traveller who resorts to it, she giveB food and 
water. From all she asks for news of her husband. The Emperor, 
hearing of this, sends for a harlot, clever in acting. Ho dresBes her 
like a YiSginl, and sends her to Citaur with instructions to persuade 
Padmavati to become a Yogini, and to bring her to Delhi. She arrives 
at Citaur, .dressed as a Yogini (645). She comes begging to the palace 
door. A maid-servant tells Padmavati of her. ‘ A Yfigini is at the 
door, and beggeth like one who hath lost a beloved. Though still in 
her first youth, she is living in austerity. She hath torn her veil and 
hath put on the beggar’s blanket. She hath the ashes of separation, 
and matted hair, a skin over her shoulder, and a rosary round her 
neck. Her voice is'wild, and her very footsteps burn the earth ’ (646). 
Padmavati calls her, and asks her whence she has come. ‘ Why art 
thou so distraught P ’ ‘ My beloved hath gone to a far country, and for 
him am I become a Yogini. What are life and youth and body, when 
my love is gone ? So I tore my veil and took the beggar’s blanket. I 
wander everywhere and call for him. Though he dwelleth in my 
heart, he answereth not (647). I have wandered and wandered. I 
have gone to Banaras, to Gaya, to Jagannath and Dwaraka, to Kedara- 
natha and Ayodhya (648), to Gaumukha, Haridwara, Nagaraksta, the 
Tila of Balanatha and Mathura, to Suryakunda, Badarin&tha, Bamanatha, 
Gomati, Gurudwar, Setubandha, Sumeru, Alakapura (the city of 
Kuvera), Brahmavarta, Beni Saijgama (i. e., the Prayaga), Nilakanjha, 
Mifrikha, Kurajeta, and Got akshanatha. I went as far east as Patna, 
but found not my beloved (649). I wandered everywhere. I saw the 
Turks at Delhi, and the prisoners of the Emperor. Amongst them I 
saw one Batna Sena, exposed to the sun and denied all shade. I saw 
other kings prisoners there, who, seeing me to be a YSgini, fell at my 
feet, (and implored me to release them). But what could I do. Delhi 
is not such an easy place. There is no escape from prison there. My 
body hath lost its soul in compassion at his suffering. How can she 
live whose husband is such a prisoner ? ’ (650). . 

Padmavati learning that her husband is a prisoner, her grief is a 
hundred-fold intensified. It is like melted butter added to fire. She 
falls in horror at the YSgini’s feet. ‘ Let me have thy feet, that I may 
lay my eyes upon them. 0, take me where my husband is ! Show him 
to me as thou hast seen him, and I will give my life to thee as a sacri¬ 
fice, I will give thee all the rewards of my chastity and religious virtue, 
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if thou wilt only tell me of -him. Thoti art Guru, I am thy cStl. I wee 

wandering in error and thon hut shown me the way. Waitfor mo hat 
for a moment, that I may dress as a Yogini and' go with thee/. Her 
maidens advise her to restrain herself. A YOgini cannot divulge' her 
Guru's instructions (651). The maidens (suspecting the falseness of 
theYdgini, continue to her). ‘Take alms Yogini, and go.’ Then, to 
Padmavati, ‘ Thou wilt not find thy love with such trivial deception. 
Remain at home till thy husband returneth. Let thy austerity be to re* 
main at home. Instead of thy ascetic’s vessel, wear thy modest veil, and 
for thy ascetic’s horn, take thy sighs. For thy matted locks, bear the 
pangs of separation,’ and so on, ‘ Before going with this woman, first 
seek ad woe from Gora and Badal ’ (652). 


CANTO XLI. 

The Counsel op Goal and Badal. 

Taking the advice of her maidens, she herself runs on foot to Gflri 1 
and Badal’s palace. The two heroes come out to meet her. She refuses 
to be seated. They ask her why she comes in such haste on foot and in 
public (653). Padmavati’s tears. Her distraught condition (654). 
‘ Ye, Gdra and Badal are two pillars. No one is brave in the battle* 
field like ye. The creeper of separation hath become a tree, and over* 
shadoweth the earth. Let me become a Yogini and run thither where 
my love is a prisoner. Let me be bound, and let me release him ’ (655). 

Gora and Badal are greatly distressed. Say they, ‘ We were vexed 
with the king and warned him against entering into treaty with the 
Turk.* Our suspicions have been realized, but as long as we have life 
we will not retreat, nor»should’st thou become Yogini while thy 
husband liveth. Be of good cheer. The star Canopus 8 is risen, and 
the Hathiya asterism roars. The waters abate, the king will surely 
return. The rainB are over and Canopus appeareth. We will saddle 
and away. We will smite the demon of eclipse and release the sun, 
and no root or sprout of grief will remain’ (656). Padmavati gives 
Gfira and Badal the betel, exclaiming, ‘ To what can I compare you ? Ye 
are like .Hanuman and Axjgada, like Arjuna and Bhima,’ and so on. 
‘ As Hanum&n served Raghava, so do ye the king; as Bhima showed 
valour in the burning lac house, risking his life for others when he 
dragged the blazing beam, so do ye ’ (657). Ye are Rama and Lak$- 

1 Gora was Padmavatl’a uncle and Badal her nephew. 

* Bee 598. 

8 l Autumn, when Kings go out to fight. The ‘ Vihrama Etta,* 
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mana, DrSijia and Garjgeya, 1 Nakula and Sahadeva, Yudhi^tliira and 
Duryodhana, BhOja and Nala, Raghava and Parana Riitna, Bharata 
and (Jatruglma, opponents of Kaxh^a and Canura, Pradyumua and 
Aniraddlia. Help me as Bhima diclped tlxo Tandavas ’ (658). They 
take the betel, and tell Padinavati to call her litter and return home; 
she should not walk. She revives, and returns joyfully to her palace 
in a way consonant with her dignity (659). 


CANTO XLII. 

TnE Departure op Gora and Badal. 

Yacoda, the mother of Badal, comes and clasps his feet paying, 

‘ Thou art but a child, what kuowesl thou of battle ? Mighty kings who 
opposed the Emperor could not protect Hammira.’ Description of the 
Emperor’s power. ‘ Where great kings crash to rain, wliat hast thou to 
do ? To-day is the day for receiving thy bride home from her father’s 
house. Remain at home and be hqppy’ (660). Badal,—‘Mother, 
think not of me ns a green boy. I am Badal, the lion of battle. When 
a lion heareth a herd of elephants his soul is mightily moved* and his 
lion-raceliood 8 cannot be hidden. I am ready to light the Emperor alone. 

X would stand before a mad elephant unmoved, and tear its trunk and 
out-root its tusks. I will plant myself in the battle-field firm as Arjgada, 
Consider me not as a child. Where’er the king is imprisoned, there will 
X enter and releaso him, even if it be hell’ (661). As Badal equips 
himself for battle, the marriage procession of Badal’s bride approaches. 
The bride appears, moonfaced, aud brave in all her finery. Her beauty. 
She laments when she hears of her husband’s departure; ‘ As I arrive 
at my husband’s gate, he departoth to a distant land.’ Her bridesmaids 
try in vain to console her (662). She casts aside her veil, and stands 
humbly at tlio door. She casts a piercing glance at Badal and gathors 
up her raiment, but her husband looks anothor way and hardens his 
lioart. Theu she smiles and looks towards him, but he turns his bock 
to her. Turning his face away he is wroth, ‘ I will not walk towards the 
woman’s face.’ The brido wonders at his ill-omened conduct. She is too 
modest to address him (663). Then she considers, ‘ I have not gained 
my love by my modesty, let me cast it aside aud address him ? ’ She 
smiles and catches his waist-band, saying, ‘ A husband should not refuse 
his wife’s request. To-day I am come for the first time from my father’s 
house, and thou, my love, art going to the battle. 1 have left my home 
but to meet thee ; what leaving homo is that, when my lord leaves me ? 

1 The grandfather of Bkigma. 

* Baj’puts call thomBolves Simha, lion. 

J. i. 26 
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The bride hath not seen her beloved even one eye-lull, and the beloved 
hath not yet met the bride once in Mb life. I am .a lotus full of hope of 
union, and the bee who sippeth my nectar should not desert me. I lay 
my forehead at thy feet, (Hear me, my Lord), and, lo, now thy feet are 
bound in the tangles of my looks, so, how can’st thou leave me ?’ (664). 
Badal,—‘ Lady, loose my waist-band. When a husband goeth forth to 
war, his wife should never grasp it. ’Tis true, fair lady, that for thee 
to-day is thy starting for thy new home, but for me it is the starting 
for whero my king is in prison. Till my king return free, heroism 
alone fills my soul, not love. Women and land aro hand-maidens of 
the sword, whoseso sword conquereth them, to him do they bolong. 
In whcleBO house the sword is pulled from the fist of the wielder, there 
is there no virile power, no moustache nor beard. On my face hair 
has come, let me play with life for a stake, and earn heaven in my 
master’s service. The word of a man ne’er turaeth backwards, e’en as 
the tooth of an elephant, once grown, doth not return into his mouth. 
Thou art but a girl, 0 lady, and understandost not. He who fighteth 
understandeth. A man whose heart is full of war, careth not for love.’ 
(665). The bride replies,—‘If thou would’st fight, I have made pre¬ 
parations for a love conflict. My bosom have I made the van, and the 
army of love in wrath is routing the troops of separation. My heroism 
is the vermilion on my brow, like the red blood on a naked sword. My 
brow is a bow, and mine eyes provide the arrows, ’ and so on. ‘ First 
fight with mo and then think of war ’ (666). She is unsuccessful in her 
entreaties. Sho weeps, in vain (667). 


CANTO XLIII. 

The Tale of Goba and Badal. 

Gora and Badal consult together. They determine to meet deceit 
with deceit. They will deal with the Emperor as he has done with 
them (668). They prepare 1,600 covered litters, and fill them with 
knights. They prepare one special litter to represent that of Padma- 
vatl, in which sits concealed a smith. They adorn it, and surround it 
with mstidens with waving chowries. They cover tho litters with 
jewelled covors. They accompany the litters, proclaiming that Padma- 
vatl is travelling. ‘ The Queen is going to release the king, offering 
herself as a hostage. Thirty thousand horses is she taking, and sixteen 
hundred litters' (669). 

Gora goos to the jailor in whose oharge the king is. He gives him 
10 lakhs of rupees as a bribe and flatters him. ‘I supplicate the 
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Emperor. Padmavatl is come, saying, “ I am come humbly to Delhi 
with tho keys of Citaur.” She begs, that as she has the keys of the 
treasury with her, she may obtain permission to see the king for one 
hour, to make over the keys to him. She will then present horsolf to 
the Emperor in the palace.’ The jailor, when he sees the bribe, becomes 
like water. Reflections on the effect on the moral character of taking 
bribes (670). Under the influence of the bribo tho jailor omits to 
examine the litters. He goes to the Emperor, and says, ‘0 sun of the 
earth, the moon hath come, and all the planets and stars with her in 
1,600 litters. Padmavatl lias come with the keys of the treasury of 
Citaur. She begs, with folded hands, that she may make them over to 
tho king, for one hour. She begs that she may first see her husband, 
and then she will come into thy fomale apartments’ (671). The 
Emperor gives the order to allow one hour’s interview, and the royal 
k litter goes in to the king with tho others. The smith who is inside 
disguised as Padmavatl gets out, cuts the king’s fotters and makes 
obeisance. Fury rises in the king’s heart as ho is made froe. He leaps 
on to a horse and roars liko a lion. Gora and Badal grasp their swords, 
and the other knights mounting their horses all stand ready. Each con¬ 
siders himself devoted to death and slays his thousands. News of the 
trick, and that they have cut their way oat, is brought to the Emperor 
(672). They take the king off to Citaur. They are pursued by the 
Emperor with an immense army. Gora says to Biidal, * One eclipso is 
over, another is about to commence. See the immense army.’ Badal 
replies, ‘ Do thou accompany tho flight of the king, and I will Btay 
behind and meet the Emperor’s troops. I would play a game of polo 
with tho Emperor, and do it alone. I will earn my name of Badal, 
when I carry off the ball from the field * (673). Gora insists on Badal 
accompanying the king, while he stays behind. He is old, what regret 
will there bo for his death. Ho keeps a thousand knights with him, 
and sends the others with Badal, and tho King. He awaits with his 
thousand men, the onset of the Emperor (674). The game of polo 
begins in right earnest. Poetical comparison of the game of polo tp 
the sport of a woman’s love (675). Gora roars a challenge in the 
battle (676). The battle. The chargo of Gora and his companions 
(677). The thousand knights are slaughtered one by one. * Not one 
turns his bridle, all their wounds are in front; as one falls another 
presses forward to die in his place. Finally they are all killed, and 
Gora alone remains alivo (678). Gora sees that all his companions are 
dead, and knows that his fate is at hand. He flings himself furiously 
into the battle, one against thousands, but does not die. He fights 
desperately. The Emperor orders him to be taken alive without delay, 
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for Ratna Sena is escaping (680). The Turks call npon him to 
surrender. He replies not. He looks upon his death as certain, and 
refuses to he taken alive. No one captures a lion aliro. When he is 
dead they may drag him as they trill. Ho is determined to cover 
Ratna’s retreat (081). Sur’ja, 1 tho wrestler, attacks him, with Mir 
Ilamza, ‘All, Ayub and Taya, the general who had conquored Landhaur. 
Gora is struck in the holly with a javelin, and as it is withdrawn his 
bowels fall-out. A. hard exclaims, ‘ Well done, Prince. Carry thy entrails 
on thy shoulder that thy horse may not tread on them 18 (682). Gora 
cries, ‘ It is the end, 3 must fall to tho earth. It is tho end, and my 
head must roll in the dust.’—He rashes upon Sur’ja, who again wounds 
him with a javelin, whilo Gora strikes him with his sword. He strikes 
a second blow which Sur’ja receives on his shield, and a third which falls 
on his helmet (G83). Sur’ja finally strikes a terrible blow and smashes 
GSra’s head.® The portents which occur at G ora’s death. Thus Gora 
dies, and the gods bring him water, while Badal escorts the king safely 
to Citaur (684). 

Padmavatl’s joy at hearing of her husband’s release (G85). The 
rejoicings when they meet. She worships his feet, and ho kisses her 
head (686). Padmavatl expresses her desire to sacrifice herself for him 
(687). Then she addresses Badal and praises him (688). Tho King tells 
her the horrors of his imprisonment. His only consolation was the hope 
of meeting her again (689). Padmavatl tells the story of her sorrow 
(690). 


CANTO XLTV. 

Tiie Tale of Deva Pala. 

Padmavatl continues,—‘ Tn addition to this I tell a thing that 
wringeth my soul. A cruel mountain of sorrow fell on me. Deva Pala 
sent a bawd, in disguise of a Brahman!, who came to me deceitfully. 
Her words were like poison to me. I restrained my five senses, and I 
repeatedly mortified myself* (691). When he hears tho conduct of 
Deva Paja, a hard thorn falls into tho heart of the King. Ho deter¬ 
mines to seize Deva Pala before the Turk arrives at Citaur. He remains 
awake the whole night. Next morning he sets out to besiege Kam- 
bhal’nSr, a difficult fort to take. He has a terrible fight ( 692). 

l See 527. 

* This refers to an old Raj’put legend. The poet is hardly responsible for it. 

8 In the original the soand excellently re-echoes tho sense. 
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CANTO XLV. 

Tiie Fight with Deva Pala. 

Deva Pala roars forth in the Jmttle to Ratna, ‘ Let me and the© 
fight in single combat,’ He strikes Ratna in the belly with a poisoned 
javelin, which pierces through his body and comes out at the back. 
Ratna himself strikes Deva Pala and cuts off his head. Ho then falls 
senseless, and loses his power of speech. He is brought homo on a bed 
(693). 


CANTO XLVI. 

Tiie End of the King. 

The King dies, after making over charge of tho fort to Badftl (694). 
Padmavati dons hor silken sari and goes forth with her beloved to the 
pyre. She adorns herself to become Satl (695). 


CANTO XLVII. 

The SatI. 

Both Nagamatl and Padmavati become Satis (696). Thoy prepare 
the pyre, distribute alms, circumambulate soven times, and are burnt 
without contortion of a single limb (697). 

While they are burning with their beloved the Emperor comes and 
besieges the fort. Ho hears the fate of Ratna and Padmavati and 
throwing a handful of ashes in the air, declares that all the world is 
illusion. His whole army does the same, and cries, ‘ Until this dust falls 
on our tombs, tho desire of the world will not be satisfied.’ Then they 
take the fort by assault, and Badal dies fighting in tho gate. 

Before the Emperor’s army takes it, the women of Citaur immolate 
themselves, and the men all die in battle. He destroys the city, and 
CITAUR BECAME ISLAM (698). 

‘ I asked the meaning of all this from learned men, and they told 
me that they understood it not. Tho fourteen continents are all in 
man’s body. Citaur is the body, and the King is the soul. Simhala- 
dvlpa is the heart, and Padmavati is wisdom. Tho parrot is the Guru, 
who showeth the right way, without whom the world is void of quality, 
and Nagamatl is the cares of this world, and he is saved who is not 
caught by her. Riighava, the pandar, is Satan, and ‘Alau’d-din, the 
Emperor, is illusion. So meditate on this love-story, and let him who 
can understand Turkish, Arabic, Hindul, whatever languages there are, 
in whatever tongue the way of love is told, all praise it (699). 
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‘I Muhammad have collected and written this book. He who 
heareth it may gain the pangs of love, I collected and joined it with 
my heart’s blood, and, with the love of love, mine eyes flowed tears. 
Knowing this did I compose my lay, ‘■that so a mark might remain of 
me in this world. Where is now that Ratna Sena, and where that wisdom¬ 
bearing parrot ? Where is that ‘Alaud-din the Emperor; and where that 
Rdghava who told Mm tales ? Where is that lovely swan Padmdvati ? 
Naught of them hath remained , but their story. Nappy is she whose fame is 
like unto hers. The flower may die, but its odour remaineth ever. 1 Who 
hath not sold his fame in the world, and who hath not bought it ? If 
a man read this lay and also remember me, he hath bought two-fold 
weight, (i. e., he benefiteth himself and me) (700). 

‘ Muhammad, thou art old. Thy.youth is gone. Thy strength is 
departed and thy body is loan. Thy Bight is gone and thine eyes give 
naught but tears. Thy teeth are gone and thy cheeks are sunken. Thy 
tongue is stiff and thy words are halting. Thy wisdom is gone and 
people call thee mad. Thy pride is gone and thy head is bent. Thine 
ears are gone and thou only hearest those who speak loud. The blackness 
of thy locks is gone, and thy head shaketh. Tho black bee of thy locks 
is gone and hath left them grey. Thy youth bath won the game and 
carried it off for its prize. As long as thero is life, youth remaineth, 
but when death comes, it becomoth another’s. 

* When an old man noddeth his head, it shaketh in anger on 
that account (that his youth is gone). Who was it that blessed me 
and wished that I might live to (forsooth) a good old age P’ (701). 


APPENDIX I. 

List of Flowers and Trees. 

In several passages Malik Muhammad gives long lists of names of 
flowering plants and of trees. Their identification has been'difficult, 
the ordinary dictionaries having been found to be untrustworthy guides. 
The following is a list of most of the names which occur. The spelling 
of the vernacular words is only provisional, pending the fixing of a 
correct text. 

I know nothing of botany myself, and must express my acknow¬ 
ledgments to Dr. Prain, of the Botanical Gardens, Sibpur, for the 
identifications given. The list will be found useful by future lexico- 
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graphera. Many of the plants named are little known, and a con¬ 
venient list giving the scientific nomenclature authoritatively has long 
been wanted. 


Ajlri, the common Fig, Ficus ea* 
rica, I. 

Amrita bSli , (?) the Black Currant, 
Ribes nigrum, L. 

Auna, ? Aold, the Emblic Myrabo- 
lan, Phyllanthus emblica, I. 

Aba , or arm , the Mango, Mangifera 
Indica, I. 

ct 

Ama , see Aba. 

Imilt, the Tamarind, Tamarindus 
Indica, I. 

Kalahari) the Jack-fruit, Artocar- 
pus intcgrifolia, L, 

Kadamba , tho Kuddum, Antho- 
cephalus cadamba, Miq. 

Kamarakha , the Averrkoa, Avcr- 
hoa carambola, I. 

Karaudd see JRdi-karaudd. 

Karand , the Citron, Citrus medica, 
I., var. acida, Brandis , C. acida, 
Boxb. 

Eisimisa , the Grape Vine, Yitis 
vinifera, L. Tho same as ddkha. 
A Persian form. 

Kunda, the Indian Jasmine, Jas- 
minum pubescens, Willd. 

Kujd, a kind of Rose, Rosa Bruno- 
niana, Lindl. 

Keordy see JcSlaki. 

Eetaki, or keord, The Fragrant 
Screw-pine. Pandanus odoratis- 
simus, L. 

KSrd , the Plantain, Musa para- 
disiaca, L. 

KSsara, the Safflower, Crocus 
sativus, If. 

Khajivra , the Date-palm, Phoenix 
sylvestris, I. 


Ehirani, the Mimusops hexandra, 
Boxb. 

Khuruhuri , the Ehurhur, Ficus 
cunia, Ham. 

Oalagala, the Elephant Lemon, or 
Kumaon Lemon, Citrus Limonum, 
L. 

Gul&la , the common Basil, see 
below. Ocimum Basilicum, 
I. 

Qua, the Aroca-nut palm, Areca 
catechu, I. Roxburgh says 
this is the Bengali name of 
tiupdri. 

Camel!, the Arabian Jasmine, Jas- 
miuum sambac, Ait. 

Campd, the Champak, Miohelia 
champaca, I. 

Cirauji , Buchanania latifolia, 

Boxb. Its kernels are used in¬ 
stead of the dSsi bddama. 

Chohara, the Date-palm, Phoenix 
dactylifera, I. 

Jabhtri, tho Orange Citron, Citrus 
medica^ I. var. 

Jdiphara , tho Nutmeg, Myristica 
officinalis, I. fd. 

Jamuna, the Black Wild Plum, 
Eugenia jambolana, L. 

J&M, the Spanish Jasmine. Jas- 
minum grandiflorum. I. 

Juki, a variety of Indian Jasmine, 
Jasminnm auricu latum,* Vahl. 

Tdra, the Palmyra Palm, Borassus 
flabelliformis, I. 

Turunja, tho Citron proper, Citrus 
medica, I. 

Tdti, the Mulberry, Morus Indica, 

I. 
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Dakha, the Grape Vine, the Hindi 
name of Kisimisa , Vitis vinifera, 
L. 

D&riu, or ddrima, the Pomegranate, 
Pnnica granatum, L. 

Nariara, the Cocoanut, Cocos nuci- 
fera, L. 

Ndgesara, the R6so Chcsmit, Mesna 
feiTea, L. 

Naruga, the Orange, Citrus auran- 
tium, L. 

Nimbu , see N$u. 

Niu, or nimbu , the Sour Lime, Citrus 
acida, Roxb. 

Newanjl or nyauji, the Red Cur¬ 
rant, Rihes rubrum, L. The 
name is only known in Ldhul 
now-a-days. 

Nyauji. see Newanjl. 

Bdkauri , the Abelia, Abolia tri¬ 
flora, Br. Most of the species aro 
Japanese aud Chinese. This one 
is found in the N.-W. Himalaya. 

Badahari, the Barhal, Artocarpus 
lakoocha, Roxb. 

Baddma , the almond, not the Ter¬ 
minals catappa, hut the Prunus 
Amygdalus, Baill. 

Beri or baira, the Jujube, Zizyphus 
jujuba, L. 

Bolasari , see molasari. 


Mahud , the Mahoowa tree, Bassia 
latifolia, Roxb. 

Mdlaii , the Clove-scented Aganos- 

i ma, Aganosma caryophyllata, 
lion. 

Molasari or Bolasari , the Mimusops 
elengi, Linn. 

Rai-karauda, the Corinda, Carissa 
carandas, L. 

Rasa leli, the Wax-plant, or Honey- 
plant, Hoya lanceolata, Wall. 

Saglchadrau , Sorrel, Rumex vesi- 
carius, L. 

Satibaraga or Sadabaraga, the 
Marigold, Calendula officinalis, 
L. 

Siggarahdra , the Weeping Nyctan- 
thes. Nyctantlies arbor-tristis, 
L. 

Sudarasana , the Rose-applo, Eu¬ 
genia jambos, L. 1 

Supdri, see Gud, theAroca-nut palm, 
Areca catechu, L. 

Seoti, the Dog-rose, Rosa glandu- 
lifera, Roxb. 

Sen, the applo, Pyrus mains, L.. 

Sbnijarada , the Oleaster or Wild 
Olive, Elaoagnus conferta, Roxb. 

JTaripJiaryaurij the Indian Goose- 
bery, Rhodomyrtus tomentosa, 
Wight. 


Dr. Prain continues:— 

‘ By the bye, the majority of the names have a Panjabi ring about 
them, and most of the plants that are not natives of the N.-W. Provinces 
are ones that come from the West (Panjab to Persia), or that come from 
the Kumoan Hills, rather low down. 

* Thus, taking the flowers— 

‘ The kadamba , harand , kunda, campd, juhi, mdlati , siggdrahdra, 
and sudarasana might be natives of the writer’s country. (But tho 
kadamba may have been introduced from tho Lower Provinces.) 

‘ The kSsara, camSli,jdhi, satibaraga , are Western plants introduced 
before his time to Oude. (The jdhi may also be from Kumaon). 
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‘ The Jeadamba , kstakl , nSyBsara , mdfosari (perhaps), must have been 
introduced from the eastward by way of the Lower Provinces. 

‘The jdJii (see liowevor note above), kiijd, bakauri , rasa-bSli, seoti, 
and sonijarada are natives of N.-W. Himalaya, and, except tho jaht, 

' which also comos from Afghanistan and Persia and can stand a deal of 
heat, can hardly have been known to him, unless he was in the habit 
of going some way into the hills, for I do not feol sure that thoy conld 
have been grown in tho plains. At any rate, if he wtfld grow them 
below, they came originally from the hills of Kumaon or Kashmir.’ 

In another communication regarding the trees, Dr Prain writes: 

‘ The names of tho oranges and lemons are interesting and fall in 
exactly with thoso known to Bonavia, in tho very country in which 
the poet wrote. 

‘ You will note again the very marked Panjabi and Himalayan ring 
about the names, e ij , in tho red currant, with a regular IIill name. 
In this case, 1 think that tho amrita bell 1 must bo tho blade currant. 

I cannot think why tho author gives (in the same passage) the two 
namos, snpixri and gnii, of tho bctel-imt. They mean exactly the 
samo now-a-days. The name for sorrel 2 I do not find in any of our 
books, I give, however, tho Latin name of sorrel. Tho Indian goose¬ 
berry 8 has not any name quoted so far as my reading goes, t give 
its Latin name also. // is an exception to tho rest of his fruits, for it 
comes from Kouth ludia and Ceylon, (the only thing that is restricted 
to tlieso parts in his whole list.) 

‘ Onldla is tho common bnsil of old-fashioned English gardens. 
T^henamo is usually given, not to tho green-leaved plant we know, 
but, to a purple-leaved form that one gets in India. By the way, the 
"plant is generally spoken of as ijnldl falsi, so that tho word is used as an 
• adjective. Our basils are, of course, tho Indian tulsls, but, owing to 
our and their interest centering on different oues, they give their name, 
hit qualified, to a different ono from the ouo that is unqualified by us. 
.. * Thus:— 

English name. tinentifie wir, Indian name. 

Tire Basit,. Oeimnm bnsilienm. Gulal tulsi. 

Sacred Basil. Oeimmn sanctum. Tor,si. 

.Sweet Basil. Oeimmu gratissimum. Ham tulsi. 

• 

Deli is tho PuiijSbT name for the black currant. 

$ay\hadunhi, which I hull identified with the Sanskrit SUykhadraua, which the 
dictionaries translate by ‘ sorrel.’ G. A G. 

“ * llariphanjauii, trniibl.itcd in all dictionaries by ‘ Fndian Goos*»bcriy.’ G. A. G. 


J t. ‘27 
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APENDIX II. 

List of Birds. 

The poet also gives (stanza 29) a long list of birds. Unfortu¬ 
nately I know oven less about them than I do about botany. I accord¬ 
ingly applied to an acknowledged authority, Dr, Scully. The following is 
condensed from the information which ho very kindly gave me, together 
with what I have been able to make out from inquiries from natives. 

Kaga , the Indian Crow, Corims splendens , Vi&llot. 

Koila, the Indian Cnckoo, Eudynamys tionorata, L. According 
to the poet, its cry is ‘ Jcuhii, huh it' 

Quduru. An Urdu glossary translates this by podand , the Smaller 
Skulking Warbler, which Forbes says is Sylvia olivacea. Its cry is ‘ tulA, 
tuht .’ 

Paplhfi. Dictionaries call this the Sparrow-hawk, which is wrong. 
It is the Hawlc-cuclcoo, Uieroccyx varius , Yahl. It iff a true cuckoo and 
not related to the sparrow-hawk. The poet says its cry is ‘pin, piu' 
(beloved, beloved). The ordinary native tradition is, that it says ‘pi 
hahd ' (where is my love ?) It is the ‘ Brain-fever Bird * of Anglo-Indians. 

Par&wa, the Blue Rock Pigeon, Columha intermedia , Strickland. 

Tandulti , a sort of family name for many species of doves. We 
may perhaps consider that the particular species intended is the Indian 
turtle dove, Turtur meena, Sykes. Its cry is ‘ a single tuhV 

BhTgaraja, or Bhimardja. The dictionaries wrongly call it a Shrike. 
It is the Racket-tailed Drongo, Dissemurus paradiseus , L. Sanskrit 
JJhriyga-raja. It is a sort of King-crow. As tlio poet says, ‘ It speaks 
many languages.’ It is an excellent talker. 

Mahari , not identified. Its cry is dahi, dahi. 

Mom, the peacock, Pavo cristatus , L. 

S&ro, not identified. * Forbes gives saru, a kind of bird, a species of 
black-bird. In the poem it is coupled with the suet or parroquet. The 
cry of both is said to bo raha-caha, which soems to moan twittering. 

Sud, see sdr§. It is a Parrot or Parroquet. Dr, Scully says, ‘ In 
the absence of evidence tending to fix the particular species, we may 
take the commonest species, viz., the rose-ringed parroquet, Paloeomis 
torquatus , Bodd.’ 

Hafewd, a v. 1. for parSwd, above, tho Gold-fronted Green Bulbul, 
PhjUomis aurifrons , Temra. It is a well-known cage-bird and a beautiful 
songster. 

llarila , the green pigeon, Crocopus plmnicopterus, Latham. 
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Study of Sanskrit in Ceylon—By Pandit Hari Mohan VidtadhiJshan. 

The island of Ceylon has been known to us from very early times: 
first, as a fabulous country inhabited by a class of men called Rakshasas, 
who, though civilised in arts and sciences, were yet rudo in their habits 
of life; secondly, as a country of precious stones during the Buddhistic 
period; and lastly as a counti-y occupied by a large colony from the 
city of Siiphapura in Western Bengal, then called Radha. But after 
the Arabs, the Portuguese and the Dutch came to trado in the East, 
and became the lords of tho Indian Seas, the Bengaleso who used to go 
to Ceylon, embarking at tho ancient port of Tamralipti, tho modern 
Tamluk, ceased to make sea-voyages. 

It is owing to this fact, that, at present, communication botween 
Ceylon and Bengal has bocome a thing of tho past. With the exception 
of a few natives of India who happen to visit Colombo on their way 
to Europe, the people of this country know very little of Ceylon. 

At a time when the spirit of adventure awakened tho dormant 
energy of the Indian peoplu to action, and when the barriers raised by 
Hinduism against sea-voyages were removed by the enlightened 
spirit of Buddhism, thousands of barks used to sail from Tamralipti 
to the shores of Ceylon, ( i, e., Tararaparnt or Tamraveni of the ancients). 
It was through the efforts of those merchants that tho fame of the 
mineral wealth of Ceylon became kuown to the Romans and the Greoks, 
who had intercourse with the empire of Magadha. More than two 
centuries before Alexander’s conquests in tho East, Indian merchants 
from S'ravasti, the ancient capital of Ondh, used to visit Ceylon, ovidenco 
of which is now coming to light from the sacred books of the Buddhists, 
preserved in the Archives of the Dalai Lama at Lhasa. 

Besides what can bo gathered from Tibetan sources, something 
can be gleaned from the Kalpalata, the R&tnamala, and other Sanskrit 
works lately recovered from Tibet by Babu S'arat Chandra Das. 

The story of Muktalata, which lias been published in the Biblio¬ 
theca Indica Series contains tho following:— 

finreftwray n 

# * # # # 

n 

t. e. } “ Some time afterwards native merchants from S'rdvasti crossed 
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over the sea and reached the island of Ceylon. Having resided there 
for somo time they crossed the sea again and reached their native town; 
and after bowing before their Lord they gave him an account of her 
(i. e., the princess’) behaviour and handed over her letter to Him.” 

Mr. James D’Alwis, in his profaeo to the descriptive catalogue of 
Sanskrit, Pali, and Singhalese literary works, observes:—“ If the Orient 
pearls for which Ceylon has been famed from all antiquity, are still 
highly prized amongst the nations of the world, the intellectual pearls 
which Oriental scholars of many nations will be enabled to gather from 
Lanka’s store-lionso of Literature, will not be esteemed as less precious 
or valuable.” This remarkablo passage struck me very much when 
I glanced over the pages of his catalogue. Being a Brahman, I did 
not attach much value to the numerous Pali and Singhalese Buddhist 
works which have bean enumerated in it, nor did T wonder at tlio 
mineral wealth and pearls which Ceylon possessed in olden times. 
What struck me most was the account of tho study of Sanskrit which 
prevailed in Ceylon during the early centuries of the Christian era. 

So early as the fifth century tho study of Sanskrit was considered 
essential for all those who passed for literati in Ceylon, and Sanskrit 
scholars were respected side by side with the professors of Pali, the sacred 
language of the Buddhists. We are told in tho MahavamSa that Brahma¬ 
nism flourished in Coy Ion for about ten centuries, till 1000 A. D. This 
statement is borne out by facts and also by the Sanskrit works which 
were writton by Singhalese authors. It is also very interesting to note 
that while tho nine gems, called nava ratna, adorned the court of Vikra- 
maditya during tho 6th century A. D., the Augustan age of India, 
there should have been a king on the throne of Ceylon, who in 
scholarship in Sanskrit and in versification was not less gifted than the 
son of Sarasvati—the im/nortal Kalidasa. 

The fame of Kumaradasa as a poet had spread far and wide, and 
Kaliddsa who had read one of his productions—the “ Janaki-liarana”— 
was so much struck with the true poetic gonius of the Royal Poet of 
Lankd that he was induced to make a journoy to Ceylon to meet him. 

Oriental scholars have not yet been able to gathor sufficient chro¬ 
nological information about the ago of Kalidasa to enable us to enter 
into a discussion on the subject. There are so many conflicting state¬ 
ments as to his date, that one is apt to be bewildered by them. There 
is a tradition in Bengal that he died in the house of a courtezan. 
This statement, whether true or false, is borne out by a tradition which 
can be gathered from Singhalese works. The learned Bhikshu Dhar- 
marama, in the proface to his edition of the “ Jdnaki-harana,” gives promi¬ 
nence to this account. It is said that Kalidasa struck with tho wonder- 
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fa] poetic genias of Kumaradasa, undertook a long and tedious journey 
from Central India to meet the royal bard in his native land. 

“ Kumaradasa who was a profound Sanskrit scholar and poet reigned 
nine yeavs, and ended his life by throwing himself into the funeral 
pile of his friend Kalidasa.” The following lines from the Singhalese 
work called Perakumbasiriia” fully corroborate the above statement 

and further record the very high merits of the king as a poet:— 

✓ 

Ejara Kiviyara pinin Jdnaki-haranae mahakavbendi, 

Kumaradas rada Kdlidas vum Kimndn Hata Sit/a dioipidi. 

i.c., “ Tho king Kumaradasa who with immortal poetic felicity 
composed tlio Janaki-harana and other great epics, sacrificed his lifo for 
the great Kalidasa.” 

An episode so interesting for the light it thi-ovvs on tho lives of 
Kumaradasa and Kalidasa demands our attention. The Singhalese story 
in brief is this :— 

Tho king was in the habit of frequenting tho house of a woman 
to whom he was attached. On one of tlleso visits he wrote on the wall 
the two Hues— 

Padmdt pad-mam samndbhntani 
S'ruyatc na cha drisyate. 

i. e ., “It is heard, but not seen, that a lotus flower is produced from 
anothor lotus flower.” 

Under thorn ho wrote a line offering a reward to tho poison who 
should complete the verse. Kalidasa, then on a visit to the great royal 
bard whose poem he had seen in India, took lodgings that evening, as 
chance would liavo it, in tho same house, and happening to see tho lines 
on the wall, completed the verse by adding,— \ 

Bale tava mukhdmbhojdt 
Tvannetrendivaradvayam. 

i. e ., “ 0 Maiden ! from the lotus of thy face liavo sprung up the 
two blue lilies of thine eyes.” 

The woman to whom perhaps the poet meant the lines as a com¬ 
pliment, influenced by the hope of obtaining tho promised reward, mur¬ 
dered Kalidasa that night and hid his body. 

When the king visited her the following morning, she domanded 
the reward as the writer of the couplot. But Kumaradasa, detecting in 
them the genius of a true poet, would not believo her, but insisted on her 
disclosing the real author. On being threatened, the murderess confessed 
her crime. When the corpse of Kalidasa was brought out, the king’s 
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sorrow and consternation know no bounds. He ordered a grand funeral 
in honour of the renowned poet. When the pile was lighted, the 
generous-hearted monarch, overwhelmed with sorrow, sprang into the 
fire and was soon consumed by the flames together with his brother 
bard. Five queens of the king instantly followed his example. 
According to the Singhalese custom, seven monuments were erected, 
and seven b6-trees planted on the spot of the cremation. This sad event 
appears to have^iappeued at Matara (or Mahatirtha), where the king 
is said to have resided at tho time. 

Within tho town there is a place by the name of “Hat Bodiwata” 
i the garden of seven bd-trees), which tradition points out as 

the scene of this tragedy. 

Tn India a similar tradition prevails regarding Kalidasa, who is said 
to have written tho following verse :— 

WW W * suft i 

i. e., “ It is a mere hearsay statement, that flower begets flower, but 
no one has realized (tho truth of it) by actually seeing it. 0 Maiden, 
how is it that I see two lilies on your lotus-face ? ” 

It is curious that the traditions that prevailed in both countries 
should be substantially the same, though expressed in different words. 
Of the two, tho Indian sloka is decidedly the better. 

Some Oriental scholars have conjectured the date of Kaliddsa to be 
in the 6th century. That Kumaradasa was a king of Ceylon in the 
6th century is a historical fact, as can bo gathered from the Mahava- 
rpsSa, therefore it is not improbable that the groat Indian poet Kaliddsa 
was a contemporary of Kumaradasa. 

It is to be regretted'that the original works of Kumaradasa should 
have been lost. But quotations from his Janaki-harana are to be 
found in Patanjali’s Mahabhashya, in Rajadekhara’s work, in Ujjala- 
datta’s Uiiddi Vpitti, and also in Kshomendra’s Anchitydlankara. Prof. 
Peterson, in his paper “ On the Auchityalankara of Kshemendra, with 
a note on the date of Patanjali,” made the following remarks 

(Kshemendra’s Auchityalankara.) 
t.e., “ By Kumdradasa— 

0, give up the firm (warm) embrace and leave the lover who is 
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timid at this first union. 0 beauteous Maiden! the rays of the rising 
sun are appearing and the cocks are crowing.” 

“The discovery that Kshemendra quotes this verse and assigns it to 
Kumaraddsa will one day, I hope, jorove a valuable datum for tho Mahd- 
bhashya itself. Unfortunately we do not yet know Kumaradasa’s own 
date. But the following verses by him are quoted here, as, with the 
present example, presenting strong internal ovidence that a writer who 
quotes Kamdradasa cannot have lived at the date now*widely accepted 
for Patanjali.” 

Prof. Peterson again published tho following note in the Academy 
for the year 1885, page 277 :—“ I have lately come across a date for 
Kumdradasa and the name of his book. In Jalhana’s ‘ Sukti Muktdvali * 
the following verse of Rajadekhara’s treats of this poet:— 

si 

“ i. e. } ‘The poet Kumdradasa and Ravana, if any, aro tho only 
persons who can achieve the Jdnaki-harana (or Bapo of Sitd) in the face 
of the Raghuvaipsa (or uuawed by the dynasty of Raglm),* 

“It is clear from this that Kumdraddsa wrote his 1 Jatiaki- 
haranam ’ after Kalidasa .” 

I think, by writing ‘after Kalidasa,* Prof. Peterson meant af tor the 
“ Ragliu-Vaipda,” for it is only statod in tho above sloka that Kumdra- 
dasa’s “Janaki-harana” was a later production than the “Baghu- 
Vaipda.” But it does not necessarily follow that Kumdraddsa flourished 
after Kalidasa. 

The ‘ Pada-Chandrika,* by Baya-Mukuta, a commentary on tho 
Amarakosha, which is a work of the 15th century, has numerous 
quotations from Kumdradasa’s “ Janaki-harana*” This shows that the 
work was largely used in India during the 15th century. 

We are told by the Singhalese historians that about? the 14th 
century certain Dravidian kings conquered Ceylon and exterminated 
alt the Sanskrit and Pdli works of that island; so much so that the 
Singhalese, after the downfall of this dynasty, had to bring all the sacred 
books from Burmah. It seems that Kumdradasa’s works were also 
destroyed at that time in Ceylon. But as the Janaki-harana was, extant 
in India up to the 15tb century, we may hope that it will, some day, be 
discovered by the Pag<Jits who are now engaged in collecting Sanskrit 
Manuscripts uuder the auspices of the (Government. 

In 1870 Mr. James D'Alwis, who was entrusted with the work of 
searching for Sanskrit and Pali manuscripts in Ceylon, discovered a 
manuscript of the Singhalese Sanna f i. e. f a literal translation of the 
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work, the “ Janaki-harana.” Being himsolf a great scholar, ho was able 
to appreciate its excellence. He caused a Pandit to restore ten verses 
of tho work from the said sanna, or Singhalese commentary. 

I here quote his remarks on the poem: “ The Janaki-harana is a very 
ancient and very interesting Sanskrit poem. A Singhalese Sanna, or 
literal translation of it, alone has been discovered. It is, however, 
possible that the original work may still be found in some nook of an 
old monastic library. Like all Singhalese Saunas, this translation quotes 
the words of the original in their integrity, and it is therefore not 
impossible to restore the words to their original poetical form; though, 
we confess, the manuscript in our possession requires much correction 
after comparison with other copies, which, wo hope, may yet be found. 
But its restoration into metro is undoubtedly a very arduous work. 
Considering, however, that this poem, according to the opinion of the 
learned in Ceylon, is ‘ not inferior to the works of Kalidasa/ tho 
Indian Shakespeare, and that it may he ranked amongst the Maliakavyas, 
or great poems, it may bo well worth the trouble of some Oriental 
scholar in Europe to undertake the work of restoration.” 

I am glad to notice here that recently Bhiksliu Dharmarama, 
the learned Principal of the Vidyalaukara Oriental College, Ceylon, 
has done great service to Oriental scholarship by restoring Kumaradasa’s 
Janaki-harana into metre from tho Singhalese litoral paraphrase. Ho 
has collected several manuscripts of the sanna, and has built an edifice 
with the material contained in them—which, I may hope, will bo found 
to resemble its prototype—the lost Janaki-harana, if found out in future. 
Had Mr. D’Alwis been living now, how glad he would have been to see 
the realization of bis hopes about tho work in the labours of Bhiksliu 
Dharmarama—twenty years later. 

To enable us to forjn an estimate of the comparative value of the 
restored verses, I subjoin a transcription in Devanagari of the first JO 
versos of the Canto IX from tho prescut edition, side by side with those 
restored by Mr. D’Alwis. (See Appendix I.) 

From a careful examination of tho above it will be seen that the 
spirit of tho verses given by Dharmarama and D’Alwis is the same, 
though a slight alteration in tho arrangement of the linos may be noticed 
here aud there. 

Tho occasional deviation of Dharmarama’s glokas from those given 
by Mr. D’Alwis is due to the use of synonymous words. This is chiefly 
due to tho fact that Dharmarama had access to more correct and trust¬ 
worthy manuscripts than Mr. D’Alwis had access to twenty years ago. 

It is also to bo noted that he took greater pains than Mr. D’Alwis as 
he had gleaned materials from different sources with a view to publish 
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the complete work of the “ J&naki-harana.” Mr. D’Alwis had frankly 
confessed his inability to procure further materials, and so he was 
content with restoring to ns only ten verses of the entire work. 

It is a pity that Bhikshu Dharmarama should hare thought it fit to 
publish his edition of the JanakMiarana in the Singhalese character, 
which is not intelligible to many of us. I believe, if the production were 
transliterated into Roman or Devanagari character, it would be sure to 
receive the recognition it deserves at the hands of many Oriental scholars. 

I beg to submit the first forty-two verses of Canto 1, which I have 
transliterated into the Devanagari character. I rejoico to say that, in 
ray humble opinion, true signs of poetic genius can bo seen from the verses 
I have already transliterated.* (See Appendix II.) 

APPENDIX I. 

Verses restored by Bhikshu Dharmarama. 

CANTO IX. 

sfer srew I 

qcr€i qfwqftnr* *ni sura sn u v 

* icta-ww qw* *a?*fqqnrT fqg* i 
srm* q^if^sT sstii * 

A 

q*:‘ uto ^qf?w vr -1 

W JfJ STfafa iTPWTJW f* n 8 

»r WR cT K* eiSTaf^fa-tsqs I 

w f%*TT q Wfwsf% fqw i ^ 

JIcnfq qfOB>lWT*ra ftlCfSHBT *T I , 

wH fr rc q*nqq n < 

c 

qferq«n qfl%q qfan i 

fqTO-^nfc^-pn prfw *r§*qf% \ « 

# [On Dharm&rama’s edition of the “ Janaki-haraija,” hoc Professor E. Lcmnann’s 
review in the Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. VIT, p. 220. Ed.] 

J. i. 28 
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«r*r ?®rf«ET % f?ra ^ qatfbr mTO«PH l 

*f?r vmi f art* awfc* «i wt *q*' *r qrc^ i « 

*ra n^aqqurt nqtwt tqiqfq qin i 
*f<T mcft fTOfa^ WT D 4 

si y 

^tr*n*s farem fariu-'Rw: wt a ufararfanclsq^in I 
njzeir *rto aw?<ft ^r^Term^ srfacnfaiq^ u \° 

CANTO IX. 

Verses restored by Mr. D’Alwis. 

ufa ^fcT^r %^ftrcr Ji%q wfN silq *&\fa> I 
aq ^clT^TfricT^cT STOW *n UV qfqcTT-qftn^s 8 \ 
fqqiqqTtin ar qw fq § : 1 

mw qanfqgift vvffo n q 

flUq^qfq’lV nfci «iVT«"n g*7Gprox I 
qjqqpHt «IH fjTY || ^ 

11?:* UWI qv aijqfq: HTcft =Sqfaq?ft I 

xfa w ?n mfqfq niqnnn* qfqsraiqtaqift f* qtfqq* n a 
farat q t^rcgqqw *wr ?r iw i 

crfrfq^mUfq w si^srsvr^ fw si %q fq*rerfm u i 
fjrO'iHiiT an qw*fclqq\: qrnfq w nf^^ntnwTncr^ i 
grcfw> naaq^r qqf% nV f* qq srsTnqiiii < 
nfcraen ^i^nTOn^T qpftfq afttiq qfai{ i 

fqq^-tnftq-piT ^jSfws TO3T# irfatfa i* 

«hst <qfq % wf?r wnfa afaf 1 

q ffaSqi atw «qa3q ^rqq fro «r^ o ^ 
w iq^qqaft wfaaft ottst t^Tqfq qw q> q%q i 
qfa qqfjjq’qqifq S^qi IqiZ^J qjig TOft p 4. 

gqnmn: ftngqi fnutnii a*rr ^ qfarafoCteqqttT I 
rear qi^ qqqr^j awncrawra ai^nenfn^ u v 
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CANTO IX. 

* 

Translation. 

1. Thus when his (eldest) son had happily spent a few months, 
the king got his three remaining sous married and started for his 
capital. 

2. (The Princess) born of the earth, when about to start in the 
company of her husband, touched in i-everence with .tearful eyes the 
feet of her father. Her steps were graceful and slow owing to the 
heaviness of her heart (at the prospect of separation) and also to that of 
her limbs. 

3. Then her father addressed his accomplished daughter in lan¬ 
guage which was (at once) instructive and also befitting the vows of 
purity in the fair sex; so that she might always abide in virtue. 

4. “0 my daughter, being possessed of extraordinary self-respect, 
do not be proud of your pei’sonal chai’ms, your high accomplishments, 
your royal parentage, or of your budding youth; for the welfare of 
the female sex consists in the lovo of their husbands. 

5. “ The wordly success of men is not due to woman. But men are 
tho source of the good fortune and prosperity of their wives. For 
there cannot be lightning without clouds, though the clouds apoear 
charming when there is no lightning. 

6. “ Even when you become angry, do not use a strong word to 
your husband. It is said that silence is the best resource of a noble 
wife when she is reproved by her husband. 

7. “ A wife devoted to her husband by her chastity, charms a good 
husband. A wife who has abandoned a virtuous life, incurs the iri’e- 
deemable displeasure of a virtue-loving husband. 

8. “ Your behaviour should be good, so that when it reaches my ear, 
my heart which is sore and infirm with age, may not be pained in a thou¬ 
sand parts. 

9. “ Let not this cherished hope of mine, which is centred in you, 
even by chance end in nothing.” When the old man expressed himself 
in this manner, sorrow choked his throat and he could not speak any 
more. 

10. The couple at last set out from their father’s home, having 
bowed their head to the feet of king Janaka. The wreaths of' flowers 
which adorned the crown of the bridegroom which was topped with 
glittering gems, and also the dressed locks of the bride now covered the 
feet of king Janaka. 
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APPENDIX II. 

CANTO I. 

OTTl*t f 

*»*!* VfaTfcw ^iftfTSWil B * 
OTTfa *i*9 Hi VWTT I 

ftsafc *1 B * 

si wit H a 
*j<t Tsxomt toi i 
fff WJlf^€t vn^-HTO^ II 1 

kwh TOi *faft wiramwif*nft WR»row i 
^fawrinsfasr m wnn ^arasmfa*fcfaiiT*rwi i < 
*w*rew ftm w-*s$ ftwsi *<* **tw I 
Cbatsw siht-othi-’SW *rtflr m warapw**^ b * 

ITOt ^nft fjjf^cTT faW^T T§ft^T^OT! sra^ i 

murafcrf tot ssp& gnrwniFre*raT row* b « 
*t\f*m Hi mtit-ffrw fwfircriiwfa 35^5 i 
tqotaKrtft* sfww aw tW totow* i *. 

ITOT-ftCfrflfcRrT ^clFRT TOT*J I 

farfiRn qrofTOTO Sa™ rfhi B \* 

m w>5ifw*r-arrawifr TMW’*(tm\ q*r erfcurrfa i 

wtonfrft f^tfmf»prKtro& rot fawT* i u 

wwt angPre* mn9< i 

TOtrorito n \* 
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prift i 

fosft *raftf*n ott g 

*55 i 

fan 8 \t 

ifanrew l 

§^«w-^rBr-^w3|»r ^i^wtorrafainTfa g.\i 
s* WWt! nm fanw^ fafr?nip*n i 
mW%«jfwinfanw fasri 5*rc«1?r n \i 

*S*SW«T tfcrn^fa€«ffafaST«ft fl^faSTfa* i 
faaisi-^nTfinHji^re! sft?iN*rTi?T*r scsn^ n 
SW**TSnfftr-%«ft*nT i 

fai^wT $wt ?fa u 

fafaf^cffatq^ WTcl I 

WTffl’w^cwwmsr gfa mw^sfs u \<* 

fa'z&m'n wcnipfa **** g*s&s i 

wfaTOW*t4iftfTOiffa*ST s**fawrc: g 

TOTraftcfaiUST wfanfwft *rfa | 

WTm^Wfl-nftWPnfa infai II 

TOITRfa^ I 

wiffag* s4^w^fa*W9«i*^w«iTfa n ^ 
sffafW^fa $fa ^ffiSTcIT^ *fa«S*H*TPt I 

wftmihi $si faite? s*fN * 3 5ffa*rcfacufr«^ 

^IWHTflSm'fawilFraSTO TO^^ffT ?fa: I 
TOW ^TTOWlimTTOtf^lft^TOSfa H \B 
*I^TOSWI mftf^?TT*l«ft^WT *nftTOTOgTO I 
TOlfcn^^TO^faTO^S^T cfTO | ^ 
mm wgww CTfa*^»*fawsro i 
TtoVfa** fafawi w sr*rw faftofaitoT g ^ 

*%wron wtw mwwsx SPfalTOWTH i 

rnwwi fawnnnftt sw* swflwMtor o ** 
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wNumk* faSTtffTO W ^ *T I 
w tout* ct^‘ l 

Vj 

to fro?i w ftoftTsi I 
fwroT aifrom tot B M- 

faiWTTOWT H3wWnft-«*TO?ft I 

Safa w^T.OTiTprn srfoft $TOfj5faTO^?ft» I V 
TOteTO nfaTO*£W wfiWr ut^tt gsm^sfa I 
TOTwtigT t& TOTfurfrot fkl^ to* stot: ii 
TOSWjwfew^TOTOWWTOtTOTOiTTir i 
tototo wwTOsr^jT nw *nTT%f?r to n ^ 

TO*%1»T toIi fTO^T ’W^fTOITTcJ | 

froftfaTO wmt©w wctmcifo b ^ 

TOT fTOlWTwfr tout fWTOfcT vi i 

TO rft 3^Rf*njTO 5 »fwf?T W eTWifftW TOcT^ - II ^8 

fafTOTSwfa^WnwiTO «fTOTO f*ST I 

sfigsrot ^ mn ft sft n* ft^* i h> 

viftnmrir toto^t tot*# wswi nm* i 
?i^jT wihrwwfhratu tototo to? b 

«irftor ft^TOTO^TO * toto i 
fwfin ijjl* to* f ** tow Staffer* fw^twt y 
wnfarfro fafrowTO *w%w to*1 1 

afWUfi *** *$fa ?r ^T TOITCfiTOJ B 
^s^faTOT^^cTTOT WhuTOTfa ftwftfr I 
fn^fw TO TO% 3TOWTO TOTTOrf TOTl*^ B *€. 

WQ WRftTO8fa^‘TO“TOIWi4faTft**^TOWTi | 
liftQ'gj ^TC^TO faftif TO 1 8 TOTfwfg- % ftTO II 8 • 
a^TOinwfttfTwwwTO w w^w i 

wiwit fferoratfr *rg %to# *to mnn b 8\ 
tot w^^TO w*i5 i 

TOlfa TOT ftflftSTOT S1TO8IT TO TO? W fl 8^ R 
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CANTO I. 

Translation . 

1. In this earth there once was a great city of the name of 

Ayodhya; a city that surpassed all other cities in respect of wealth 
and prosperity. So prosperous (was it, that it looked) as if it had fallen 
down from heaven by the weight of its great wealth. It was a city 
which was a great resort of the Kshattriya race, as the Sami tree is the 
constant abode of fire. • 

2. The moon became radiant by the reflected refulgence of the 
rubies that decked the spires of the lofty edifices of that city. Nay, 
her (the moon’s) countenance became florid through jealous wrath at the 
sight of the superior charms of the fair females that lived there. 

3. The opulence and prosperity of that city brought joy to all, 
except to young maidens that sought their lovers. For the lustre that 
issued from the gems of tho golden gates of that city dissipated dark* 
ness and made night bright as day. 

4. Tho glowing flags of China satjn, which streamed in the sky 
from the lofty steeples of the mansions of that city, seemed like projections 
chiselled out from tho moon. 

5. The swans that wore swimming in the moat surrounding the 
city-wall cast wistful looks towards the lakes of the city; but out 
of despair*, owing to the lofty walls which stood in their way, they were 
reminded of the exploits of Para£u-r&ma, who by his arrow cut a passage 
through the Mount of Krauncha. 


A brief account of Bhaskara, and of the works written, and discoveries 
made, by him. — By the late Panpit B^pd Deva S^astri, C.I.E. 

[Note by Editor.— The following paper was found amongst the papers of the 
deceased Pandit after his death in 1890 and communicated to the Society, of which 
he was an Honorary Member, by his relations. It forms a portion of the preface to 
his revised edition of Mr. Wilkinson’B translation of tho Golddhydya of the Siddhdnta 
Sfiromani, published in the “ Bibliotheca Indica,” so far back as 1861. This preface 
was, apparently by an accident, not printed at the time, and the Pagflit kept it by 
him, and spent considerable painB over nnmerouB and careful corrections, which ho 
subsequently added. There seems to be no donbt that he intended to publish it on 
some future occasion, and there cannot be a better place for its appearance than the 
Journal of the Society of which he was so long a valued member.] 

Bhdskara was bom in 1036 of the Sdlivahana era—or in the year 
1114, A. D.—Some authors mention that he was an inhabitant of Bira, 
a Mara(ha village ; but he himself states, at the end of his Golddh¬ 
ydya, that his native place was near the Sahyadri, or the Western Gha$s, 
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and it appears to me that he was an inhabitant of Vijapura, the 
ancient metropolis of the Karnatik. Some say that he was a Mard^hd 
Brdhman follower of the Yajurveda; but his method of annotating, 
which is still current in the Karnatik in annotating poetical works, 
shews that he was a Kanara Br&hmaft of Yijapura. His father, named 
MaheSvara, was a very great Paudit and Astronomer, and a virtuous 
man. He had acquired the title of Achdrya (Doctor) in the assembly 
of the Pandits. . 

Bhdskara studied all the sciences acquired by him with his father. 
It cannot be ascertained whether he or his father was patronized by 
any Rdja, or whether he was a rich or poor man. But it is certainly 
true that he was expert in science, a very groat poet, and an excellent 
Astronomer. 

In his time, Lalla’s work on astronomy, called Sishya-dhwriddhida- 
Tantra , more usually styled the Dhnriddhida simply, was much used, as 
the Siddhdnta-Siromani is at present. Bhaskara first made a commentary 
on Lalla's work, and then wrote his own work on astronomy, called 
Siddhdnta-Siromani, in two parts, Ganitddhydya and Goladhyaya, compos¬ 
ing before it two introductory works: the first on Arithmetic, called 
Pali, or Lildvati, and the second on Algebra.* He compiled his excellent 
work Siddhdnta-Siromani in the 36th year of his age, or 1150, A. D. 
Its first part, Ganitddhydya, is divided into 12 chapters, viz .:— 

Chapter I. Called the Madhyagati, which treats of the ruleB for 
finding the mean places of the planets, contains 7 sections. 

Section 1. Kinds of time. 

Section 2. Revolutions of the planets, &o. 

Section 3. Rulos for finding the altar nana (or enumeration of 
mean terrestrial days elapsod from the commenperaent of the Kalpa) 
and thence the mean places of the planets, &c. 

Sectiorf4. The dimensions of the Bralimanda (universe), and of 
the orbits of the planets, and thence the rules for finding the mean 
places of the planets. 

Section 5. This section, called Pratyalda-S'uddhi (the remainders 
of additive months at the beginning of each year), treats of rules for 
finding the remainders of additive mouths, subtractive days, Ac., at 
the beginning of each year, the small akargana (or enumeration of 
the days elapsed from the beginning of the current year) and thence 
the mean places of the planets. 

Section 6. Determination of additive months and others* 

Section 7. The Desdntara correction, &c., and conclusion of the 
fiipt chapter. 

* [Or Vijaganita, Both have been tnuielulecl by Colobrooke,—Ed.l 
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Chapter II. ' Called the Spashfa-gati, which treats of the rules 
for finding the apparent places of the planets. 

Chapter III. Called the Tripraina, treats of the rules for resolv¬ 
ing questions on time, finding the positions of places and directions. 

Chapter IV. Called Parva-s&mbhava, on the possibility of the 
eclipses of the sun and moon. 

Chapter V. Of lunar eclipses. 

Chapter VI. Of solar eclipses. , 

Chapter VII. Rules for finding the lengths of the shadows re¬ 
flected from the planets. 

Chapter VIII. On the rising and setting of the planets. 

Chapter IX. On the phases of the moon and the position of thq. 
moon’s cusps. 

Chapter X. On the conjunction of the planets. 

Chapter XI. On the conjunction of the planets with stars. 

Chapter XII. Rules for finding the time at which the declinations 
of the sun and moon become equal. 

The second part of the Siddhanta-S'iromani, called Golddhydya 
is divided into 13 chapters, with an appendix. Of this part the 
translation is given here. 

[The translation of the QoUdhydya , or Treatise on the Sphere, being 
now out of print, the following account of its contents is added for 
the sake of completeness :— 

Chapter I. In praise of the advantages of the study of the Bphere. 

Chapter II. Questions on tho general view of the sphere. 

Chapter III. Cosmography, (including a refutation of the suppo¬ 
sition that the earth is level). 

Chapter IV. On the principles of the rules for finding the mean 
places of the planets. 

Chapter V. On the principles on which the rules for finding tho 
true plaoes of the planets are grounded. 

Chapter VI. On tho construction of an Armillary Sphere. 

Chapter VII. On the principles of the rules for resolving the 
questions on time, space, and directions. 

Chapter VIII. The explanation of the cause of eclipses of the 
sun and moon. 

Chapter IX. On the principles of the rules for finding the time 
o| the rising and setting of the heavenly bodies. 

Chapter X. On the cause of the phases of the moon. 

Chapter XI. On the use of astronomical instruments, viz., (1) the 
gnomon, (2) the vertical circle, (3) the Phalaka (invented by Bh&s- 
kara), (4) the Yashfi, or staff, (5) the Bhi-y antra, or genius-instrument, 
(fi) the self-revolving instrument, (6) tho syphon. 

J. i. 29 
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Chapter XII. The seasons. 

Chapter XIII. Useful questions,—a collection of problems. Ed.]. 

In this work Bhaskara has variously exposed the errors of Lalla, 
whose work he had formerly annotated. 

We now proceed to mention the discoveries of Bh&skara. 

1. Ho discovered that the earth has the inherent property of 

attracting all things around it,* and * * § 

2. That portion of the equation of time which is due to the 
inclination of the ecliptic to the equinoctial.f 

3. He found out the tdtJcdlika, or instantaneous motion of the 
variable quantities—the planet’s longitude, and the sine of the arc. 

„ Bhaskara says “ the difference betweon the longitudes of a planet 
found at any time on a certain day, and at the same time on tho follow¬ 
ing day, is called its rough motion during that interval of timo; and 
its tdtkdlika motion is its exact motion.” 

Tho tdtkdlika , or instantaneous motion of a planet, is the motion 
which it would have in a day, had its velocity at any given instant of 
timo remained uniform. This is clear from the meaning of the term 
tdtkdlika , and it is plain enough to those who are acquainted with the 
principles of tho differential calculus, that this tdtkdlika motion can bo 
no other than the differential of the longitude of a planet. This tdtkdlika 

motion is determined by Blidskara in the following manner.£ 

* **##**#* 

Now, the term tdtkdlika applied by Bhaskara to tho velocity of 
a planet, and his method of determining it, correspond exactly to tho 
differential of the longitude of a planet and the way for finding it. 
Hence it is plain that Bhaskara was fully acquainted with the prin¬ 
ciple of tho differential calculus.§ The subject, however, was only inci- 

* [ SUldhanta-S'iromani . Chap. ITT, 6.—Ed.] 

f [Siddhanta-S'iromaqi. Chap. V, 16, 17.—Ed.] 

$ [The calculations given by the* author aro omitted, as they have already 
been published in J. A. S., B-, Yol. XXYIT, pp. 213 and ft. — Ed.] 

§ [See, however, two papers by Spottiswoodo in tho Journal of the Royal 
Asiatio Society, \ ol. XVII, p. 222 and Yol. XX, p. 845. Mr. Spottiswoodo con¬ 
sidered that the pandit had overstated his case. He added ‘ Bhaskara undoubtedly 
conceived the idea of comparing the successive positions of a planet in its path, and 
of regarding its motion as constant during the interval, and he may be said to have 
had some rudimentary notion of representing the aro of a curve by means of auxi¬ 
liary straight lines. But on tho other hand, in the method here given, he makes 
allusion to one of the most ossentinl features of tho Differential Calcnlus, vis., the 
infinitesimal magnitude of tho intervals of time and space therein omployed. Nor 
indeod is anything specifically said about tho fact that the method is an approxima¬ 
tive one. 

* Nevertheless, with these reservations, it must be admitted, that the penetration 
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dentally and briefly troatod of by him, and bis followers, not compre¬ 
hending it fully, have hitherto neglected it entirely. 

4. The ancient astronomers Lalla and others say that the differ¬ 
ence between the mean and true motion of a planet becomes nothing 
when the planet reaches the point intersection of tho concentric and 
excentric. J3ut Bhaskara, denying this, says that when the planet 
reaches the point where tne transverse diametor of the concontric cuts 
the excentrjp, the difference of the mean and true motions becomes 0.* 

For let p be tho mean placo of a planet at any time on a certain 
day, and p that at the same timo on tho next day ; and e and <' be tho 
amounts of the equation respectively: then p + e and p' + e will bo 
the true places of tho planet; p' —p + (c — e) will be the true motion 
of the planet; taking p' ~p tho moan motion from this, the remainder 
«-e is the differenco between the amounts of tho equation. Thus, 
it is plain, that the difference between the mean and true motions of 
the planet is tho rate of the increase or decrease of the amount of tho 
equation. Therefore where the amount of the equation becomes 
greatest, the rate of its increase or doorcase will bo nothing; or the 
difference between tho mean and true motions equals 0. But as tho 
amount of the equation becomes greatest, when the planet reaches the 
point of tho cxcentric cut by the transverse diameter of the concentric 
(sec the note on versos 15, 16 and 17 of Chapter V), the rate of its 
inci’easo or decrease must be nothing; that is, the difference between 
tho mean and true motions will bo nothing at the same point. This 
is tho principle of the maxima and minima, with which, it is thus evident, 
Bhaskara was acquainted. 

5. Ho ascertained that when tho arc corresponding to a given 
sine or cosine is found from tho table of sines, this will be not far from 
its exact value, when it is not nearly equal to 90° or 0° respectivoly.f 

6. Ho discovered tho method of linding the altitude of the sun, 
when his declination and azimuth ai^l tho latitude of the placo are 
given. This is a problem of Spherical Trigonometry, which ho first 
solved by two rules in the Ganitudhyaya. Of thoso two rules, we 
have shown one in tho note on verse 46 of tho 13th Chapter of tho Gold - 
dhydya, and the other is the following:— 

Bhown by Bhaskara in his analysis, is in tho liighost degree remarkablo; that tho 
formula which ho establishes, and his method of establishing it, bear more than a 
■moro resemblance—they boar a strong analogy—to tho corresponding process in 
modern mathematical astronomy ; and that tho majority of scientific persons will 
learn with surpriso tho existence of such a method in tho writings of so distant a 
period, and so remoto a region.’ Ed.] 

* [Siddhanta-S'iromani. Chap. Y, 39. Ed.] 

t [Siddhanta-S'iromani. Appendix. Ed.] 
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Multiply the equinoctial shadow by the radius and divide the 
product by the cosine of the azimuth. Assuming the result as an 
equinoctial shadow, find the sine of an assumed latitude, i. e., finding 
the Akshakarna from this equinoctial shadow, say:— 
as the akshakarna * 

* 

: the equinoctial shadow or the result 
:: the radius 

r : the sine of assumed latitudf. „ 

Now the sine of the sun’s declination multiplied by the sine of 
latitude of the given place gives the sine of assumed declination. 

Add the assumed declination to the assumed latitude, when the 
sun’s declination is south ; but when the declination is north, subtract 
it. The result will be the zenith distance of the sun. # 

Demonstration. First of all he found the shadow of the gnomon, 
when the sun, revolving in the equinoctial, arrived at the given vertical 
circle, i. e., when the sun has the given azimuth, as follows :— 

Draw a circle on a level surface with a given radius, and draw two 
diameters perpendicular to each other, east and west and north and 
south; then, at the equinoctial day, if we plaoe a gnomon of 12 digits 
on the level so that the end of its shadow fall on the centre, the distance 
of the gnomon’s bottom from the east and west line must be equal to the 
equinoctial shadow of the given place. Now draw a line from the 
centre to the gnomon’s bottom and produco it. It will meet the circum¬ 
ference at the distance of the complement of the azimuth from the 
east or west point. 

Then say— 

as the cosine of the azimuth 
: the radius 

:: the distance of the gnomon’s bottom from the east 
and west line, *. e., the equinoctial shadow 
: the gnomon’s^fhadow. 

From this shadow find its liypothenuse, then say 
as the hypothenuse 
: shadow 
:: radius 

: the sine of the zenith distance when the sun is in 
the equinoctial having the same azimuth. 

Call this sine the sine of assumed latitude. 

Then by similar triangles— 

as the sine of the latitude of the place in the plane of 
the meridian 

• That Is, assuming the given place of the observer to be in the northern 
hemisphere. 
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: the sine of the assumed latitude in the plane of the 
vertical 

:: the Bine of the sun’s declination in the plane of the 
meridian 

: the sine of the assumed declination in the plane of 
the vertical. 

This is the sine of the arc of the vertical circle intercepted between the 
equinoctial and the sun’s place. * 

Add this arc to the assumed latitude, or to the arc of the vertical 
circle from the zenith to the equinoctial when the declination is south; 
but when it is north substract the arc, the result will be the zenith 
distance of the sun. Hence the rule. 

Then he says that if the complement of the sun’s azimuth be less 
than his amplitude, when he is in the northern hemisphere, the vertical 
circle will cut the diurnal circle in two points above the horizon. 
Hence on the same day the sun will enter the same vertical circle at 
two different times, and therefore the sun’s zenith distance will admit 
of two different values. Bhaskara determined these two values thus:— 

Subtract the assumed latitude above found from 180°. The re¬ 
mainder will be the second value of the assumed latitude. Then from 
these two values of the assumed latitude find the two different values of 
the zenith distance."' The reason is very plain. 

7. The ancient astronomers, Lalla, Sripati, &c., erroneously used 
the versed sine and radius in finding the valana or variation (of the 
ecliptic). BhAskara himself refuted their rules variously, and used 
the right sine and the cosine of declination in the place of the versed 
sine and the radius respectively (see the last portion following the 
29th verse of the 8 th chap tor of the Golddhydya). 

8. It is stated in the Suryasiddhdnta and other ancient astro¬ 
nomical works, that the end of the gnomonical shadow revolves in the 
circumference of a circle, which Bhask%ra boldly refuted. 

Besides the above Bhaskara discovered many other matters which 
are not so important as to deserve mention here. He wrote an annota¬ 
tion called Vdsan&bhdshya on his work himself, the style of which is 
very good and plain. Before he wrote this commentary, he composed 
two other works,—one a Karana* and the other called Sarvatobhadra- 
yantra , to find the hour of the day. Both of these works are now extant. 
He wrote another Karana in the 69th year of his age, which is now very 
common. It appears, therefore, that Bhdskara lived to the age of more 
than 69 years. After him, no great astronomer has appeared among 
the Hindtis up to the present time. 

* A treatise on astronomioal calculation, where the epoch is taken from the 
commencement of the work. 
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On some new or rare Muhammadan and Hindis Goins, No. III.—By 
Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. (With two Plates). 

[For Nos. I and II of this setfes, see this Journal , Vol. LYIII, 
Part I of 1889, p. 30, and Yol. LIX, Part I, for 1890, p. 169. Compare 
also Yol. LII, Part I for 1883, p. 211.] 

In the course of examining coins that are submitted to me under 
the Treasure Trove Act, I have come across some that deserve a fuller 
description than I could give thorn in my Reports to the Government. 

(A) Coins op tiie Independent Sultans of Bengal. 

Towards the end of 1891 I received a lot of coins from Sibsagar 
in Assam. Among them there were 38 coins of the Independent Sultans 
of Bengal. Iu July 1892 I received another set of 28 coins of the 
sarao Sultans from Bhagalpur. Reports on both finds arc published 
in the Society’s Proceedings for August 1893. Among those coins I 
found the following new types or new varieties of known types. 

(XXXV.) Jalalu-d-din Muiiammad Shah. 

817-835 A. H. = 1414-1431 A. D. 

(1) See Plate Y1II, fig. 1. Now in the Indian Mnseum. This is 
merely a new variety of the coin, published by Mr. Bloehmann in this 
Journal , Vol. XLITI, p. 294, pi. XIII, No. 2, and in the British Museum 
Catalogue, No. 87. The legends on both faces are in tughra characters. 

Obv.: j )|| G ajj| 

1l <!► 

a 

The date 834, in very large figures, is on the left,* and^tho mint 
Chatgdon on the right side, partly illegible. In the specimens published 
by W. Bloehmann, the date as well as tko mint is on tko right side. 
On the British Museum specimen the mint is said to be beneath. But 
I doubt this; it appears to me to bo the usual legend aaJA. 
The date and mint would bo on the sides, but the coin is too badly 
disfigured by cuts to show them. 

(2) Plato VIII, tig. 2. Now in the Indian Museum. This is 
another specimen of that published in the British Museum Catalogue, 

* Unfortunately, owing to a knob caused by a shroff mark on the reverse, the 
date has not come ont very dearly in tho photograph. It is howevor, perfectly 
distinct on the coin itself. 
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No. 83, and I only publish it here, because it is in nearly perfect 
condition. The beginning of the name Jaldl is lost or disfigured in every * 
other specimen I have hitherto seen. The mint also is a curiosity; 
for it seems to read (left-hand margin) ^ ji al-Fir&zab&d. 

The more usual form is <iblj8*^ i. fi al-bildat Firuzabad. The date 
is 824 (Arp AJum, bottom, margin). The whole margin reads: 

ATI* I ^ 

The date is in largo sprawling figures. • 

(3) Plate VIII, fig. 3. Now in the Indian Museum. This is a now 
type which I do not remember having soon published anywhere. The 
obverso legend is new. 

Obv.: in circular area : 

j* 1 3 

(t 1 

&Qx) i>Jla. 

Margin : ah* (.) ^ &J\ saa 

Eev.: lettered surfaeo with usual legend in tughra. 

The date is 83(3?); tho last figure may be 3 or 4. I cannot 
identify the mint name; it seems to be a now mint of 7 or 8 letters, 
ending in 15 h. 

(4) Plate VIII, fig. 4. Now in the Indian Museum. This is 
anothor new typo, with an entirely new kind of obverse design. It con¬ 
sists of a small circular centre with the legend Abdu-l-Jabbdr 
‘ Servant of the Omnipotent.’ Around is a broad inner circlo and a 
narrow margin, both covered with arabesques. At the bottom of the 
margin there appears to be the date 8*5 (825 or 835), now partly 
obliterated by a shroff-mark. 

The reverse has the usual legend in tughra, as, e.g., in the British 
Museum Catalogue, No 33. 

* 

(XXXVII.) Nasiru-d-d£n Mahmud Shah. 

846-864 A. H. = 1442-1459 A. D. 

This Sultan struck a very great variety of coins. Mr. Blochmann 
has published nine different kinds in this Journal, Vol. LXIII, p. 295 
and Vol. XLIV, pp. 288, 289, PI. XI, Nos. 2-9. I myself have published 
eleven other varieties in this Journal, Vol. LII, pp. 217-219, PI. XVI, 
Nos. 1-8 and PI. XVII, Nos. 9-11. Here are four additional varieties. 

1. Plate VIII, fig. 5. Now in tho Indian Museum. This is a new 
variety of tho same type to which “Col. Hyde’s” coin, published 
by Mr. Blochmann in this Journal , Vol. XL1II, p. 295, belongs. The 
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peculiarity of this type is that both its margins are not filled with 
* legends, bnt with various ornamental markings. The present coin 
differs from Col. Hyde’s in showing on the reverse the “ kunyat ” Alul 
Mujahid , and bearing no dato. There are also some other slight differ¬ 


ences in the arrangement of the 
markings. 

Obverse: in circular area 
f 

All) 

(£)L f J 

Margin: ornamental scrolls. 


lettering and in the ornamental 

Reverse: in circular area: 

I UWl 

{jioJ j 
(tjl h 1 | (Im 

Margin: ornamental scrolls. 


There is neither mint nor date. 

2. Plato VIII, fig. 6. Now in the Indian Museum. This is merely 
another die of the same variety of coin, which has been published by 
Mr. Blochmann in this Journal, Vol. XLIY, p. 289, PI. XI, No. 9, 
and by myself in Yol. LII, p. 218, PI. XYII, No. 9. I publish it for 
three reasons. In the first place, because it is in very good condition 
and shows plainly the “ kunyat ” A bul Mujahid. In the second place, 
because it gives a new date; and in the third place, because it shows 
that my description given in Yol. LII, p. 219 is wrong. The obverse 
legend is not (as I then thought, being misled by tho bad condition 
of the coin) distributed over area and margin, but area and margin 
have, each, their own distinct legond. 


Obv.: in circular area: 
ILVi G 

ilslc oXx 
Obv. margin : 

|CJ| U^0 
Apr Aw (.) 


Rev.: in circular area, within 
ornamental margin: 

UWl * 

xlA dj+x* 

(•jfJklmJf 


The date (just above of Nasir) is 842. This is noticeable. The 
earliest proved date, hitherto known, of Mahmud Shah was 846, and 
he reigned up to 864. Native historians give him 27 years (or even 
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32) of reign. Accordingly his reign should have commenced in 638. 
Mr. Blochmann, after discussing the subject (Vol. XLII, p. 269), adds : 
“ We squire, therefore,*more evidence to fix the beginning of Mahmud’s 
reign.” Here, then, we have evidence carrying that Sultan's reign 
back to 842. 

The mint name I am unable to read satisfactorily, but it is ap¬ 
parently the same as that above on No. 3 of Jalalu-d-din Muhammad 
Shah. The first part, hero, might be al-Balad; though, perhaps, the 
name is only a very crude way of writing Firuzabad; compare the 
appearance of the latter name on No. 3, below. 

There were five specimens of this coin. One has no date; another 
has 843; on the remaining two the unit figure is not distinctly legible, 
it may be 1 or 2 or 3. The specimen dated 843 is now in the British 
Museum. The undated specimen seems to be of the Mu’nzzimabad mint. 
3. Plato VIII, fig. 7. Now in my own cabinet. This is a new type. 


Obv.: area in indented quatre- 
foil: 

JLVl b 

aOocJA 

Obv.: margin in sections: 
upper left: 
lower „ : ^ 
lower right: 
ujpper „ : b\*r 


Rev.: in circular area within 
Ornamental border: 

LioJi 

M 

kLJ | 

No marginal legend. 


It may be noticed that this is again a coin of the Ahul Mnjdhid 
type, and that the date is another early one of 843. 

There were seven specimens of this coin; all, except two, dated 
843. On the remaining two the date is lost. One of them is now in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta; another, in the British Museum. 

4. Plate VIII, fig. 8. Now in the Indian Museum; the only speci¬ 
men of this kind in the find. It is apparently a duplicate of the coin 
published by me in this Journal , Vol. Lll, p. 218, PI. XVI, No. 4, but 
it is in much better preservation, showing all the peculiarities of this 
type of coin. 
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Obv.: in circular area, 
within ornamental margin: 

f 4L Jf! 

*£U 

«>iA j 

/»«/! 


Rev.: in oblong double-lined toothed 
area, within a circle surrounded. 
by dots * m 

t ^1 j 1*^1 

v* j* ^ 
jU* 


The toothed or fringe-like orna¬ 
mentation is peculiar. 


The date 858 is distinct. The mint Firuzdbdd is probable. 

I wish to draw attention to two points :— 

Firstly, these new coins carry Nu$iru-d-din Mahmud Shah’s rule back 
to the years 843 and 842. The end of his reign is well ascertained to 
have been in 864, by Barbnk Shah’s inscription of 865 and Mahmud’s 
own coin of 864 (Journal LIT, p. 216, No. 86). This gives Mahmtid 
Shah a reign of, at least, 23 years, and goes some way in support of the 
statement of the native historians. Some of them say, that he reigned 
32 years, others, that he reigned “ not more than 27 ” years. These 
conflicting statements are susceptible of a not improbable explanation. 
Giving Mahmud Shah 32 years, his reign would have commenced in 833. 
Mr. Blochmann ( Journal , Vol. XLII, p. 263) shows with great probabi¬ 
lity, that Sliamsu-d-din Ahmad Shah’s reign must have commenced in 834 
or thereabouts. He was the third member of an usurping Hind u dynasty, 
and the native historians relate, that he was so erael and tyrannical that 
Nasir Shah (afterwards Mahmud Shah), a descendant of the old 
Muhammadan dynasty of Ilyas Shah, with the support of the old party, 
set up an opposition reign. What happened, X suppose then, was this : 
Ahmad Shah succeeded in 832 ; soon afterwards, in 833, Mahmud Shah 
set up his counter-reign; Ahmad certainly lived to 836, as shown by 
one of his coins (see this Journal, Yol. XLII, p. 268, and Brit. Mus. 
Cat., No. 88), and he probably lived to 838, in which year accordingly 
Mahmiid Shah become sole and indisputed ruler of Bengal. Counting 
Mahmud’s reign from 833, we obtain a total of 32 years, but counting 
from 838, a total of 27 years. 

Secondly, in this Journal , Vol. LII, pp. 212-216,1 have fully proved, 
that Mahmud Shah I made use of the twokunyats, Abnl Mnzaffar as well 
as Abul Mujahid. I gave another proof of the use of two kunyats 
in Journal, Yol. LIX, p. 167. The coins 1 now publish add farther 
proof, if any were needed. In the British Museum Catalogue published 
in 1885,1 see, there are two coins still ascribed to Na?iru-d-din Mahmiid 
Shdh II (Nos. 103,104), following herein Mr. Blochmann, who in 1873 
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(Journal, Vol. XLII, p. 289) first ascribed that type of coin to Mahmiid 
II. The only reason for this determination, given in the British Museum 
Catalogue (p. 42, footnote), is that this type of coin gives the kunyat 
Abul Mujdhid , which is said to distinguish Mahmiid II from Mahmiid I 
and Mafomdd III, both of whom use the kunyat Abul Mu$affar. I 
proved, already in 1883, that this reason was worthless; for Mahmud 
II uses both Abul Mujdhid and Abul Muzaffar. Now the coin, British 
Museum Catalogue No. 104, is not dated, and therefore there is just a 
possibility that it may be a coin of Mahmiid II (who, however, was 
a mere child and only reigned for six months); but there is no argument 
in support of that possibility, and the probabilities are all in favour of 
Mahmiid I. He coined a great variety of types, and the style of the 
reverse of that No. 104 reminds one of the very similar style of Mahmud 
I’s son and successor Barbak Shah in his coin (Br. M. Cat.) No. 90. For 
my port, therefore, I prefer to ascribe the coin No. 104 (Br. M. Cat.) to 
Mahmiid I, until dated coins of Mahmud II are found to prove the 
contrary. For another striking instance of the ubo of two different 
kunyats see below under Shamsu-d-din Muzaffar Shah. 

• 

(XXXIX.) Siiamsu-d-dCn Y(Jsaf Suln. 

879-886 A. H. = 1474-1481 A. D. 

(1) Plate VIII, fig. 9. Now in the Indian Museum. Only one 
coin of this type was found. It is an entirely new type. 

Obverse: divided by four intersecting lines, so as to form a central 
square, with four exterior segments, the centre square itself being divided 
by a horizontal line into two equal oblong compartments. Thus:— 





1—1 

A 

i—i 

i 

*ui in *)\ y 

<r 

l 

r —\ 

■f 

*Uf JjMij iUx* 

•c* 

3 

l—J 

r^r 

lZi 


[z+Tlprffp] 



The two central compartments contain the creed; the four seg¬ 
ments, the names of the four Imams, of which, however, only ’All’s 
nanus is fully legible in the top segment. 
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« 

The Reverse is divided into four parallel compartments by three 
horizontal lines. The legend is as follows:— 

LW| 

Uhf i 

. < J>*i jj jiisj 

o'kLJ\ sLm _jj| 

i hj+SC* 0 lydsUl SfliuXjjb 

[l*|lfcj JU| 


There is no mint name and date on the coin, so far as I can see. 

(2) Plate VIII, fig. 10. Now in the Indian Museum. Only one 
coin of this kind was found. 


Obv.: in circular area: 
The Creed. 

Below: Mint and date 
illegible. 


Bov.: in lozenge area: 
Li 

i* 

sIm CtUayJ J&hj\ j3\ 
HlwX) jU (jJ| olhUi 
ujILLJi 

C>UaJLj| IS Li 


The marginal segments of the reverse are too much abraded to 
distinguish whether they bore any legends or merely ornamental 
scrolls ; probably tlio latter. 

(3) Plate VIII, fig. 11. Now in the Indian Museum; only one coin 
of this kind. J 


Obv. in circular area: 

ahU 

O+x* «JJ| 


Rev.: lettered surface: 
( j kWt) 

y >}f 


tHl jsLS&jb »U 

There appears to have been no mint or date on this coin ; at least 
1 can discover no space for them. 

What is particularly noteworthy, however, is that here we have 
again further evidence of the use, by the same king, of the two kunjats 
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4-bul Mugaffar and Abul Mujahid. The usual kunyat of Tdsuf Shah, 
cm coins and in inscriptions, is Abul Mugaffar ; but on the present com 
it iff Abul MujdhicL 


(XLI ) jALjtnJ-D-nfN Faij@ SiiXh. 
886-892 A. H. = 1481-1486 A. D. 


1. Plate VIII, fig. 12. Now in the Indian Museum; only one coin 
of this kind. It is a new varioty of the type, given in the British 
Musoum Catalogue, No. 97. The only difference is in the arrangement 
of the letter mg on the reverse. 


Obverse: 

The Creed 
Below ai* 
(Treasury, 890 AH) 


Reverse: 

(uHl) olhJLJt 

U>aJ| i^jUxLmJ) 

ji&Jl ji\ j 

&JI crlhJLJi jd(Ajp»J) 


| ‘ [lylLLJt *l£ 

2. Plate IX, fig 13. Now in the Indian Museum; only one coin 
of this kind. This is a new variety of tho type described in the British 
Museum Catalogue, No 98. The latter is not figured, but, to judge 
from the arrangement of tho lettering, I assume it to be the same as 
that published by Laidlay, in this Journal , Vol. XV, p 329, No. 15. 
There tho legends are in circular areas within ornamental margins. 
Jn the present coin, tho arrangement is as follows :— 


Obv. area, 

double-lmod octagon w ithin a circle 

LjoJ| JHa. 


Rev. area, 

double-lined octagon within a circlo: 

[ ] utLLJf 

AA • db| O*** 

The unit 


The mint is clearly Muhammadob&d, and the date 88*. 
fi/ jo unfortunately is deleted by a shroff maik. 

Ayr The riddle of this coin is the correct reading of the phrase in tho 
fourth line of the reverse. This phrase is undoubtedly the same as 
that which occurs in the third line of the British Museum Catalogue, 
No. 95, and of this Journal , Vol. XL1I, pi. JX, No. 8 Mr. Blochmann 
(p v 282) read it on the latter coin as Ih^ 0 . This is unques- 
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tionably wrong, as the letters on the coins are not so many. The 
British Mnseum Catalogue (p. 39) reads it w****f Al-Husain 
Shdhi. On the coins, however, there is no letter (e) hut the letter (m). 
The latter is distinct enough, even in the photograph of the British 
Museum specimen, hut it is quite unmistakable on the present specimen. 
Accordingly I prefer to read al-Ifamid Shdhi. This phrase al-lfamid 
Shdhi is probably of some historical importance. The similar phrase 
al-IJusaini is found on coins of the king ’Aldu-d-din Husain Shah, 
where it is applied to Sayyid Ashraf, the father of l^nsain Shdh. It dis¬ 
tinguishes Sayyid Ashraf as belonging to the line of Husain. In the 
present case the term al-Hamid Shdht is applied to Mahmtid Shah, the 
father of Fath Shah, and distinguishes him as belonging to the guild of 
Hamid Shdh. Now the Riyazu-s-Salatin (Bibl. Indica ed., p. 108, see 
also Stewart’s History of Bengal , p. 93, and Journal , Vol. XLII, p. 260, 
footnote) relates that the king Ghiyasu-d-dm 'Azam Shdh was a pupil of 
a Shaikh Ilamidu-d-din of Nagor, whom he used to visit to be taught 
divinity. Such holy men are not uncommonly popularly called by the 
titlo of Shah. Accordingly Hamidu-d-dm would be popularly known as 
IJamid Shah, and pupils of his, or men professing his guild, woulfc be 
called Ifamid Shdhi. Sultdn ’Azam Shah would bo known as al-Hamid 
Shdht or ‘ the pupil of Hamid Shah ’; and this honorific epithet would 
be retained by his direct descendants. It would, thence, follow that, 
in all probability, Mahmtid Shdh was a younger son of ’Azam Shdh, his 
elder brother, who succeeded ’Azam Shdh, being Hamzah Shah. Mah- 
mM Shdh, in the histories, is simply described as a son of one of the 
descendants of Ilyas Shdh; and he took possession of the throne, after 
the short-lived usurpation of the Hindu family of Raja Kans, on that 
title of being a descendant of the old legitimate royal family. If I am 
correct in my combinations, this coin of Fath Shdh would thus prove that 
Mahmud was a son (if not a grandson) of ’Azam Shdh. ’Azam Shdh, 
probably reigned up to 799 H., and Mahmud Shdh’s usurpation, probab¬ 
ly (see supra), commenced in 833 H. He may, therefore, have very well 
been a younger son of ’Azam Shdh, being, at the time of his usurpation, 
a man of between 40 and 50 years. In fact, Mahmfid Shdh may, in 
his early youth, have still known Hamid Shdh, and have accompanied 
his father in his visits to the saint. 

(XLV.) SHAMSU-D-DfN MtJZAFFAR SHAH. 

896-899 A. H. = 1490-1493 A. D. 

1. Plate IX, fig. 14. Now in the Indian Museum; only one coin 
of this kind. It is a new variety of the type published in the British 
Museum Catalogue, No. 105, and by Laidlay in this Journal, Vol. XV, 
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p, 331, No. 19. There is a slight difference in the arrangement of the 
lettering, but the main difference is the use of the kunyat Abul 
Mugaffar instead of the usual Abun-Nasar , and in the absence of Jchc^zanah. 

Obv.: lettered surface: 

- Ail 31 

m 

•Us 4 Alif JJ| 

*li| Jj*V 

A * A 

. (8 » 8 A. II.) 


The date, of course, must bo 898. The curiosity of this coin is the 
kunyat Abul Mugaffar. Its letters aie absolutely distinct, which is more 
than can be said for the kunyat Ahvu Nasar, which is usually read on 
his coins. I have never met with any specimen on which A bun Nasar 
could he read with equally absolute ceitainty ■, at the same time, I admit, 
that the reading Abun Nasar on those coins (as on Hr. M. Cat-., No. 105) 
is very probable. Any how, the kunyat Abun Nasar os the usual oue of 
Muzaffar Shah is proved by his inscriptions which uniformly give it to 
him {see this Journal , Vol. XLII, p. 290.) Here, then, we have another 
evidence to confirm the fact that more* than one kunyat might be used by 
tho same king. I may add that Bloclimann in this Journal, Yol. XLTII, 
p. 297, footnote, affords another evidence in the fact that Aurangzib uses 
the two kunyats Abug Zafar and Abul Muzaffar, on his coins and in his 
inscriptions respectively. He calls this a “confusion” (whose?), hut 
it is simply a well-established practice of some kings. 

(B) Coins op the Kalachcei kings of Ciikdt. 

In January last, I received from the Political Agent of the Chhatis- 
garli Feudatory States, Raipur, 56 old coins which, on examination, 
turned out to be coins of some of tho Kalachuri kings of Chedi. A re¬ 
port on them has been published in the Society’s Proceedings for April 
last. These coins had been found in the Sarangayh State. In May 
last, I received three more Chodi coins, which had been found in the 
bed of the river Ang, in the state of Patna, aud a report on which is 
published in the Proceedings for August last. 

As these coins, as far as I know, are the first of their kind ever 
fqpnd, or at least have never been published, 1 publish them now'' 
thf* more so, as in one respect I have altered my opinion published in 
tho Proceedings for April last. 


Rbv.: in circular area: 

wyi 

A 

yda*jidajf 

j s£Le &JJ 

[ AidaJU ] 
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For information on the Kalachnri dynasty of Chedi I may refer to 
General Sir Alexander Cunningham's Archeeological Survey Reports! 
Vol. XVII, p. 71 ff., and Professor Kielhorn’s paper in the Indian 
Antiquary , Vol. XVII, pp. 135-138. On the accounts there given the 
subjoined genealogical list is based:— 


Serial 

No. 

i 

Approximate date 
of accession. 

i 

Names of kings. 

Actual dates from inscriptions. 

1 

1000 A. D. 

Kokalla 


2 

1030 „ 

Ratnaraja I 


3 

1060 „ 

Pritlivideva I 


4 

1090 „ 

Jajalladeva I 

1114 A. D. (8C6 K. S.) 

6 

1120 „ 

Ratnadeva II 

6 

1135 „ 

Pfibhvideva 11 

1141 (893 K. S.)* 1145 (896 K.S.), 
1158 A D. (910 K.S.) 

7 

1160 „ 

Jajallndeva II ... 

1167 A. D. (919 K S.) 

8 

1175 „ 

Ratnadeva III ... 

1181 A. D (933 K. 8.) 

9 

1185 „ 

Pjithvidova III ... 

1190 A. D. (1247 V. S.) 


The following is a list of the coins that have boon found :— 


Serial 

No. 

Names of kings. 

Found in 
Snrangarli 
State. 

Found in 
Patna State. 

Total, 

Grand Total. 



large 

small 

i 

! large 

1 

small 

largo 

small 


1 

Jajalladeva ... 

9 

i 

17 

2 

1 

11 

18 

29 

2 

Ratnadeva 

a a a 

29 

• • * 



29 

29 

3 

Ffithvideva ... 

1 

a a a 

... 

• a a 

1 

... 

1 


Total ... 

... | 

1 

a a a 

- 

... 

• aa 

a • a 

59 


Two of the coins are of pure gold; viz., one large coin of Jajalla 
(found in the Patna State), and the large coin of Prithvi Deva. All others 
are of mixed metal, containing gold in very varying proportions, which 
could only be determined by a regular assay. The other large coin of 
Jajalla, found in the Patna State, as well as his small coin, found there, 
appear to be of nearly pure gold. 

In weight and size they are all practically alike; that is, the 
larger coins measure 0*65, the smaller, 0 5 inches ; and the larger coins 
weigh 57 grains, the smaller, 15 grains. The large gold Pfithvi Deva 
weighs 59 grains, and one large Jajalla Deva of mixed metal weighs only 
56 grains j also one small Jajalla, only 14 grains. 

* See Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX, p. 84 . 
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In design the coins are all alike. The margin is formed by a circle 
of dots. ' On the obverse is the crude figure of some animal, and on the 
reverse, the legend. 

The legends are the following;— 

I. Jajalla (Pl. IX, 15-19). II. Ratna Deva (PI. IX, 20, 21.) 
sri-maj-jd hi-mad-ra 

jalia-(Leva. bna~deva. • 

III. Prithvi Deva (PI. IX, fig. 22). 
iftwtf iri-mnt-pri 
thvi-deva. 

The Jajalla coins of mixed metal show on the obverse of the large 
specimens tho aksliara AT md, on that of the small, il ma. On the ob¬ 
verse of the gold J&jalla and the gold Prithvi Deva, in the corresponding 
places, thero is also some mark, which seems to bo some akshara, it 
resembles the numoral figure 1 (5). 

What animal the figure on the obverse represents, I do not venture 
to say. At first, I thought it was tho ‘standing figure of Hanum&n, 
and this opinion I expressed in my report, published in tho Proceedings 
for April last, p. 92. This figure can be recognized, if one takes the coin 
(e. g., the gold Prithvi Deva, PI. VII, fig. 22) with the reverse (legend) side 
facing, and thon turns over the obverse side, side-ways, from the right to 
the left. The obverso side, as then, presented to the spectator, shows a 
crude figure of Hanuman standing, with his head turned to the left 
(showing profile), body to front, and feet to right; one of the two scrolls 
being his tail. The figure, of course, is very crude. 

But I have sinco found, that holding the obverse side in a different 
position, other figures can be made out; and accordingly, I wish to with¬ 
draw, for the present, the conclusion which I drew from my recognition of 
tho figure of Hanuman, in the April Proceedings , p. 93. If, instead of 
turning the gold Prithvi Deva side-ways, from right to left, it be turned 
downwards from top to bottom, the obverse side, as now presented to 
the spectator, shows a distinct small figure of an elephant, in the lower 
half of the coin. His head, on the right hand side, is quite clear; his 
trunk is raised up and curves over; within the curve is seen one of his 
tusks; his body is encircled by a heavy chain (of tho howdah); the up¬ 
turned tail is just seen on the left margin; the fore-legs are partially 
visible, the hind-legs are cut away. This much is very clear, but what 
the marks on the upper half of the coin may mean, I cannot make out, 
unless they can somehow be taken to represent a howdah. See No. 21 
on Plate IX. 

There is still a third possibility. Holding tho obverse side, in nearly 
J. i. 31 
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the same position as for the elephant, it is jnst possible to recognize the 
figure of a bull (or a horse, or a lion), to the right, in the same recumbent 
position as seen on the so-called “ Bull and Horseman ” coins. Sjpe 
obverse of No. 15 on Plate IX. What was before tho upturned .trunk 
of the elephant, are now the fore legs of the bull turned under his 
body. A part of what might be the howdah (?) is now the head of the 
bull (or other animal), near the right hand margin. 

I may add, that holding the coin in the position, now described, 
the aksliara WT md presents itself upright, which Venders it probable 
that this is the proper position in which the coin should be held. See 
No. 17 on Plate IX. 

All this requires some exercise of the imagination, and I will leave 
it to more experienced numismatic eyes to determine tho real nature 
of the obverse figure. Only one thing appears to me impossible: to 
recognize in it any figure of the goddess “ Durga, four-armed, seated 
to front.” And in this respect, the coins of the present finds still 
appear to me very noteworthy. For all coins of the Kalachuri dynasty 
that hitherto have become known, show on tho obverse tho figure of 
Durga, which is also said to have been “ the cognizanco of the Haihaya 
or Kalachuri Princes of Chedi.”# 

It is impossible to say, to which of the kings of the above given 
list tho coins may belong. Ratna Deva and Prithvi Deva, both occur 
three times, and Jajalla Dova occnrs twice. Coins (gold, silver and cop¬ 
per, see Archaeological Survey Reports , Yol. X, p. 25) of the Kalachuri king 
Gangeya Deva are known; so also gold coins of a Kalachuri king, Prith¬ 
vi Devaf (see Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities , Yol. I, p. 292, and Thomas* 
Chronicles , No. 17, p. 19.) All theso, howevor, are of a different typo. 
They show, on the obverse, the figure of Durga, soated to front. No 
coin of any other Kalachuri king has become known before tho finds 
now described by me. Gangeya Deva’s dato is about 1120-1140 A. D. 
There is an inscription of his, dated in (789 K. S.) 1038 A. D.J Ho 
must, therefore, have been a contemporary of Ratna Deva I. General 
Sir Alex. Cunningham has shown ( Survey Reports , Vol. XVII, p. 71) 
that a Kalachuri king Gayakarna Deva was reigning in (866 K. S., or) 
1115 A. D., in the very same year as Jajalla Dova I; and that, therefore, 
thero existed two distinct kingdoms of Chodi, the one having its capital 
at Tripurf, on the Narbada, in Western Chhatisgajh ; the other in Ratan- 
pur, in Northern Chhatisgarh. Gangeya Deva was a king of Western 

* Arohasolog. Survey Reports, Vol. X, p. 25. 

f That this is tho Kalachuri Prithvi Dova, and not a Chandol king, is shown by 
the form of tho name. Tho Chandol is called Prithvi Varmma. 

J Archaeolog. Survey Reports, Vol. XXI, p. 113. 
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Chhatisgarh or Dahal; he is called so in one of his inscriptions (Arokmlog. 
Survey Reports, Yol. XXI, p. 113). It may be suggested, that the two 
Chedi kingdoms had coinages of distinct types. Western Chedi had 
the four-armed seated Durga, while Northern Chedi had the coins which 
I have described in this paper. In that case the Pritlivi Deva, whose 
coins show the Djirga device, would not be identical with any of the three 
Pfithvi Devas in the list above given, which is a list of the Ratanpur 
kings of Northern Chedi. He would be another king,of the Tripurf 
dynasty, of Western Chedi. 


(C)' Coins of the Sultans of Delhi. 

1. See Plate IX, fig. 23. This is a copper coin of uncertain attri¬ 
bution, which I discovered among the coins of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. It is clearly dated 841 H., and it shows the type current in 
those days in tho mints of tlio so-called Parian Sultans of Delhi. 
Compare, e. g., the small copper coins of Mubarak Shah II (824-837), 
and Muhammad Shah IV (837-847). It bears, however, the name of 
Jalal Shah. Thero is no Sultan of that name in the known list of the 
Sultans of Delhi. Thomas, in his Chronicles of the Puthan Kings of Delhi, 
p. 375, mentions a Jalal Lodi, who was a brother of Ibrahim Lodi, and 
who was placed by tho nobles of his own tribe of Lodi on the throne of 
the kingdom of Jaunpur. But Ibrahim’s date is 923-937, and his 
brother .Jalal’s date is therefore too late for the present coin. The first 
known interference of the Lodis with the Delhi Saltanat is connected 
with Bahlol Lodi, the grand-father of Ibrahim Lodi and of the above- 
mentioned Jalal Lodi. Ho was nominally Governor, but virtually, 
master of tho dependencies of Labor and Sarhiud, under the Sultan 
of Delhi, Muhammad Shah IV bin Farid (837-847). His aid was 
called in by that Sultau, to relievo him from the attack of Ibrahim, 
king of Jaunpur. This happened before 844, the date of Ibrahim’s 
death. Bahlol’s first mention, therefore, goes back to at least 844 H. 
(See Thomas, ibid., pp. 320, 836). It might be suggested that Jahil may 
have been Bahlol’s father; but his father’s name is given as “ Malik 
Kali ” in Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary. I referred the 
question to Mr. Rodgers, who possesses an unrivalled acquaintance with 
the Muhammadan coins of that period ; but he was not able to throw 
any light on Jalal Shah’s identity. The coin reads as follows :— 

Obverse: Reverse: 





At® I 


JK*. 

d _ 

IkU 
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I give the obverse legend, as Mr. Rodgers reads it, thongh I am 
not fully satisfied as to its correctness. 

2. See Plate IX, fig. 24. This is a rupee of Sher Shdh from 
my own cabinet. It is of a well-known type, but I publish it for the 
sake of the strange reverse legend ’ Aldu-d-din , which is clearly 

shown in the bottom segment. It appears in the place, where one 
usually finds Sher Shdli’s name Fandu-d-dm. I cannot account for 
this anomaly, nor can Mr. Rodgers to whom I referred the coin. 


(D) Coins op the Mughal Emperors op Delhi. 


1. See Plate IX, fig. 24. This is a square rupee from my own 
cabinet. The date is perfectly distinct, 1010 H., and the coin, therefore, 
refers itself to Akbar’s reign; yet its true attribution is not without 
difficulties. I referred the coin to Mr. Rodgers, who informed me 
that there aro two coins like it in tho Lahore Museum and that he 
possesses one specimen himself. He believes that they aro “ Jahangir’s 
coins with Akbar’s name, struck in Bengal.” He reads the legends as 
follows:— 


Obverse: 


Reverse: 


The Creed. 


I • I • 

j . ■ — . > f| 


Sir® <JV&i ^ 

„ . . 

. 

• 

He tells me that “ Akbar,” “ Sh&h Salim ” and mint “ Bang41ah " 
are plain on one of the above-mentioned three coins. Jahangir succeeded 
his father Akbar in 1014 H.; his earlier name was Salim Shah, which 
appears on some of his early coins, for which see British Museum 
Catalogue, Nos. 288, 289. 

2. See Plate IX, fig. 25. This is a rupee of Jahangir, of the 
well-known type of the months of the Ilahi years. I publish it, how¬ 
ever, for the sake of the mint Rohtas, which is a new one. The legends 
run as follows:— 


Obverse: 

j *i 
»(£ 


Reverse: 
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3. See Plate IX, fig. 26. This is a new variety of the well-known 
type of Shdh Jahan’s rupees with two straight-lined square areas. The 
novelty is that the square is made with double lines, resembling in this 
respect a certain variety of Sher Shah’s rupees, which is less rare, and 
a specimen of which is figured in the British Museum Catalogue, No. 
544. Shdh Jahan’s rupee of this variety is extremely rare. I have 
only heard of one other specimen, through Mr. Rodgers who informs 
me that he has seen it in the collection of Mr. Durkeft, an American 
who visited India in the course of last year. The legends are the 
usual ones ; there is, however, one peculiarity, that the Hijra date is 
given twice, while the Jalus year is omitted. The date is 1056, and is 
given in the top segment of tho obverse, together with the mark of a 
“ sword; ” and it is given again in the bottom segment of the reverse 
with the mint Kaftak 

Postscript: The above was in print before I discovered that 
Jal&l Shah’s coin (p. 243) had beon already published in the Appendix 
to the British Museum Catalogue of T ( he Muhammadan States,” No. 
600, p. 168, among the “ unidentified ” coins. In a footnote, it is 
suggested by the author of the Catalogue that it belongs to the Gujardt 
group of coins, on the ground that it is “ precisely similar ” to tho 
coins of Ahmad I of Gujarat. It seems to mo that the similiarity 
is much more striking to some of the Delhi omperial issues, and that, 
therefore, the princo who issued theso coins was more likely to have 
been one who “ made himself temporarily independent ” from a Delhi 
emperor than from a Gujarat king. The facsimile of tho Brit. Mus. 
specimen confirms Mr. Rodger’s reading of tho obverse legend. 


On a new find of old Nepalese Manuscripts.—By Pandit Hara Prasad 

Shartri. 

I have been fortunate enough to obtain through the good offices of 
my friend Bdbti Kshirod Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, Headmaster, Chapra 
Zilla School, a collection of ancient Sanskrit MSS. from Nepal. They 
are twelve in number, elevon of which have been acquired for Govern¬ 
ment. Five of them are Buddhist works, four of which are absolutely 
unknown to the learned world. Six of them are Hindu works, five of 
which are well-known ; ono only being new to the world. Tho twelfth 
work was marked unknown and appeared to be in utter confusion. 
The great merit of the five Hindu MSS. which are already well-known, 
and indeed that of the whole collection, is their ancient date. The 
MSS. were written between 1026 and 1481 A.D. 
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The most important works of this collection are two j namely, a 
commentary on the celebrated work on Buddhist philosophy entitled 
Sodhicharydvatdra , noticed by the late Raj& Rajendralal Mitra on 
page 47 of his work on the Nepalese Buddhist MSS. Mr. Bendall in 
his “ Cambridge Catalogue ” says that this work is the 9th Section of^the 
well-known Aiokdvaddnam&ld. It is divided into 10 chapters, and is 
perhaps the only work in which four of the six pdramitds have been 
fully explaiuedt Though it is a part of the Asokavadana, it is always 
regarded as a separate work on account of the importance of its philo¬ 
sophical doctrines, which are couched—as all such "doctrines are—in a 
languago scarcely to be understood without a commentary. And such 
a commentary is furnished in one of the twelve works in the new 
collection. 

The commentary is by Prajnakara who is styled Pandita* Bhikshu, 
i. e., a learned monk. Babd Sarat Chunder Das tells me that Prajnakara 
was a famous disciple of the still more famous Dipankara S'ri Jnana of 
Vikrama4ila who introduced the reformed Buddhist faith into Tibet, 
where he is known as Atisha. This is probably correct. The MS. was 
copied by one who, from the use of the phrase Prajndjcarapaddndm, 
appears to liavo been Prajnakara’s disciple. The work was copied in the 
year 398 of the Nepalese era, i. e., 1078 A.D., and Dipahkara’s journey 
to Tibet is said to have been undertaken in the year 1066. Atisha 
was about seventy when he was invited to Tibet, and it is quito possible 
that one of his young disciples wrote a runuing commentary on one 
of the most important works of Buddhist philosophy, and that it was 
copied by a pupil of this disciple. 

As a specimen of the commentary, I subjoin an extract from page 
213A to the end:— 

Text \ 

*tsjr mtnmi n p. 46, a. b. 42. 

Comm. icanf^l *1 «TCT ^?TT | * 

fW3T fafacT fWcTI ScTrflTOTOfal I 

urcrwfaf 1 toured 1 ti*<u 

1 ^’rhar wrw ersrer. fcww- 

WNC* WcfT 1TW9* ?TOW SRjfau* STOW 

TORHOT* WWW* VfrfN'tfTOfV* 

O 
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ftawi: *r *r%q *t qwrfas t%*r *t 

fSurefas i H*rc:T*r qmft *mf»r 

wnqftr i 21*1 * q*Tfa?f q%* *r 

j «imifa Tm\fz srcr snftHOT faqfaH i «kt wva*t hto- 

qtf* ^qqRHUWWT, mM HOT 

H^KTH ^fTar^t^r ^tfaeT qHWT*f, fqqfaH*reTH HTH^fer *sqp 
STOH’fit I I *HHT H^KTH ftW HTOsft 

.5JTcT5f?§^T^m*t HJTOTHgsrfqHT HJTiJ 

&f[m OTTOTHirOTW h h HTOiitsfaqH * * Hrqg®- 

HTHTH H*f?ri H^NCTH t%TO *2^31^™***?^ 

HnHTHHITSlfqHOTHJTqTIOTSl HfaHtftj^ qf^- 

sjuiSr qfOTfqejfq^q^HJ q»OTOTfq^qifHgfiiHnq5^H?THHTO 

t^^fwerrq^Hr qjdwqnjswq 
HHWHITO q*qWTq*fUrHT ^TTHTTf^OT^nf^r q^HTWHiPSR^q 
^ifaR^f^cfl^THTT??^ *£ wW HW qOTfaiHiqKHcft 
nqurtf *w HTT^T'fjn: ufasisn nqinq* Hi}cRnq*n*qj h*t- 
qiTSfJPC qOTHWHT qj^Tqmt «ftqHT*Hf fafn^ft- 

s»af fq*c qinrawr qintnruOT * • ^ ndvranif ft 

5R^TRTH fffHPJ HH^ qTHHq* KOTWifcr I fiW HtcrnRHJTftqcnTTJ, 
^iftwHRtTOTft f^T^fqnf, grains *T *ai, HTH1* sfanirHi $nt- 

* qwiHiqtqqsr, ftPTtfaarHi s«ft?ra nftqi, *t xraffaHH, qrcfa- 

3HT *T t^qftqft^TOTTf, Hq*ftaHT OTOTP HqrTHT: HTH** nf^QT 
qqqftft fam** i ohh^ HqqfftrciH funqi^q 
w qiOTto* i 

nq ^.iifimHmt wW wkmi i 

OTtW<qh W. II P. 45, b. B. 42. 

«v 

will *n*nfc5‘«fwrwt 5 hstiitww ^rnwHnuTwiY, ?w- 
wwmnchiwT >ftw 5iWfwFmt 3!w%nw «. 

40 

HiTfqqTqT Hiwi infqi HT<qifq^*smqTqsTOir gpurfinf iqr 
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wVw* % gA ftrof I W*i S*rfaTOP SWft- 

TOUTft ^TOTOft TOWTTO^TO^*ro*rea'tft i fro^inftf- 
§tq twift, to ^nafftth to | ftr ftSnartft- 

$aa?hra*n»i^i i TOT^fa ^9T! «^j??^niTf 5 ffirw«r- 
OT^mar*fta*rcfa^T^ft*rowq I to* *$wnft TOift i 

^rfroifi? qgqmq i 

SW* ^^WW^TTr[ II P. 45, b, B. 42. 
qt*i ft*rro ftsatoTOft u<^in* i 
wkmfk i to TOnnrTfwft§*ft t*- 

fasufj? vmuftmfa TO^ft^ffraTOTOtar i TOm ft* 
TOlftWTO TTTO*I3g/TO tirfa^TO^TcJ *ft ft:^?J*r- 

^^aTOrcftfa^ginfty <imx.TB sqaTOufTO^gq^iTOi’ i 

TOSJTfc | TO^I TOT*t.tlrfTOlfa 

*ft *r«q;q: 1 SH^CTftft *TO I Jtfc^ai I *T %«r TO' 
tar *gTO$*r tTO*qwft^TOftfaTOgiiTO3rt5ft ftrsftfeqft- 
jgigfcr 3T3c[ TOTfft^aSTOTK^ gTOfaTOS TO% TO- 

ariftsriifa%*j TOTO^qftTOgftq^rTO arosrcaiTO’ftinTOaf 
«TOTO*l5TfaTO%g?W I «% { l3>aiI«ifara^TO?ra ^q^n’ 
^q^tcT I 

t fl^KTOTO^^TOftTOTO* 
TOTOTO^^ft*TOl*ftfTOi I 
% tfmTftsiHft *er ctj «re! ftfroi^cft 
in^j ft^firq unsif *ft u 

*T VW*&W ftTO3T in: TT^ITcT Softer at? % I 
*rg Trftafai to* *resft wftTOtar sft* tot<t ii 
*ft * I 

*i tost *«rft w»r«V tiros sreft^ 

*n*«U?f aigqrfa *r *fti to t «isto I 
TOT^^ftvr^T^viHT^tft^rsiT^ 

sjt ^T^xnt^ffsr** ii 
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«vn fosfg fw*m ft wrowt* tot 

TO I 


TO facTTO^ig TOT Wtl 

aspftfto «* 8 *pwrft* sitto n 
fatiafatut TOgTcfTOgft^sHr tort I *f<rM gftar^- 
fa^TOTOTORTi 

?°t%4 tott **torsTO Jnfarrfttff 
sftrrcianTOTOfafa qWwwtrat l 

faw crcitfiifiswr to 
mtf $**»* sTOfro? to«t TO H 
Wmfasfafft 9T<TWfa | 

s» 

^ffgurgwt fTOjs^r h 


faTOinfro \ 
Ww^^Tfroifro vf n 
sffaRta*nEf*% I 
fro^ stow^T it 

to wfttfro'tef ®p?to^i to*t i 

flcf TOlgftfaTOW ^ II xfa 

fg^g Tiwt n *rag tow *sito I 

nq *TTgfcT! TO frow ?r?5 xzwh li *fa | 

«BTTO: g^T^R^nr | 


The commentary comes down to the end of the 9th chapter of the 
Jlodhicharydvatdra, the chapter dealing with Prajnapai*amita. The 
first page of the MS. is missing; otliors are missing here and there, 
and the number of missing pages is about 29. 

The second important work is a complete copy of the Ch&ndra-vyd- 
karapa which represents one of tho eight great schools of Sanskrit 
grammar as stated in the celebrated verse:— 

tow TO^^wttiowsTTO i 

^rfwrol«l*?iT *RiTOlfTOf*TO J * 

A complete copy of this book is a great desideratum. Mr. Bendall’s 
catalogue of MSS. in the University Library of Cambridge mentions 
J. i. 32 
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two MSS. of this work, but both of them are incomplete. Our MS. 
was transcribed in tho Nepal year 476 corresponding to 3356 A.D., 
and the palaeography exactly corresponds with that of tbe 14th 
century as given in Mr. Bendall’s Tables of letters and numerals. 
It was written at a time when all Nepal was in a state of confusion, 
owing to a Ko£ala invasion lod by Hari Singh of Simraon. The 
MS. was eopied by Kshemendra, the principal Achdrya of a Vihdr 
named Yosvaccha (?), in the reign of Raj adhiraj - paramesvara-parama - 
bka$t&raka - 3ri - £ri - vijaya - raja - deva—a king whom it is very difficult 
to identify. Mr. Bondall is perfectly right when he says that “the 
Chandra-vydkarana follows Panini both in style and treatment and 
often in actual words, many of the Sutras being identical." This is 
also the case with many other grammars, some of which have been 
compiled simply to avoid the study of the cumbrous and diffuse 
Panini. Mr. Bendall also says that the Chandra-vydkarana is divided 
into si x adhydyas, each of which again is sub-divided into four padas, 
though in my MS. the 6th adhyaya contains 3 padas only. 

The next work in importance is a complete copy (one loaf only 
missing) of the Amara Kosha written in the month oi\Chaitra in the 
24th year of Govindapala Deva whose accession to the throne of Magadha 
in the year 1161 is known from an inscription in Vol. Ill of Cun¬ 
ningham’s Archeological Report. Thus his 24th year corresponds with 
1185 A.D. I have compared portions of the MS. with the printed text 
of Colebrooke. In the printed text there are metrical colophons at the 
end of every kdnda. But the MS. has no metrical colophons. The last 
colophon of the MS. is simply Lihga-samgrahaJi samdptah. 

Many lines and verses, which are known in latter MSS. as interpola¬ 
tions, do not occur in our MS.—for instance, the synonyms' of 
Lakshmi occupy two lines in ordinary MSS. and printed texts of the 
Amara Kosha, whereas our MS. has only one line; and many old 
pandits whom I consulted, and who in their early youth committed 
the whole of the work into memory, told me that the second line was 
always regarded as an interpolation. 

The fourth work is a copy of the Ohandakau^ika by Arya 
Kshemi&vara, dated 1331, A.D.* So the writing of this work also 
falls within the period of confusion in Nepal. The Sanskrit scholar¬ 
ship of Nepal at that time was so poor that they could not correctly 
ascertain the name of the work, but labelled it,’ in the same character 
in which the whole book is written, as Harischandrct-vikriya-pustakam. 
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Five leaves, from three to seven, are missing. The book is in other 
respects complete, and it affords many readings which are much better 
than those found in the Calcutta editions of the work. 

The book contains some hints about the time when it was composed 
in the following couplet:— 

iw 5T**T5[ $suw fonrro 

TOW 

Mahipala has been put down by Cunningham as the lith king of 
the Pala dynasty whose reign commenced in the year 1015. But the 
question is who the Karuatas, mentioned hero, were ? Are they the 
people of Karnata, or do they belong to the dynasty of Kansas who 
reigned in Mitliila and Nepal for a long time in the next two centuries. 
On page 99, Yol. I. of South Indian Inscriptions, Dr. Hultzsch speaks 
of a Mahipala Deva whose dominions oxtendod to the sea, and from 
whom eleven elephants were wrested by Itajendra Chops. Deva of the 
Sdryavamda, who reigned from A. D. 1022 to 1063. This is Mahipdla 
of Magadha, who reigned from 1015 to 1040. The PAlas made exten¬ 
sive conquests at this period of their existence. Ono of their dynasty 
has been placed by Albiruni on the. throne of Kanauj about this 
period, 1020. There is every probability of the Mahipala mentioned in 
Chan4akau£ika being the same person as the Mahipala of 1015 to 1040. 
He had to fight with a South Indian Prince—a Karndta. The Karpins 
were the enemies of Hemanta Sena the great grand-father of Ballala 
Sena. Hemanta retired to a place on the Bhagirathi, in Bengal, after a 
life-long contest with the Karnatas, and his grandson, Yijaya, is said to 
have defeated Nanya Deva, the founder of the Karnataka dynasty of 
Nepal. (Epigr. Ind., Vol. I.). These reigned in Nepal for several 
generations (see Bendall’s Catalogue) and the Maitliila King under 
whose patronage Chandesvara wrote his Smriti works and lod his 
victorious armies to Nepal, also belonged to the Karnataka dynasty. 
(See Eggeling’s Cat. I. O. L. MSS.) 

The work was very popular at Mahipala’s court where a nobleman 
named Kartika gave the author Arya Kshevmoura a large quantity of 
gold, silver, and land, as appears from the last verse. 
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A drama describing the self-sacrificing spirit of Hari£chandra can¬ 
not bnt be interesting to a Buddhist audience. 

The fifth work is S'uddhiratndkara, by Chando4vara. The work 
has been noticed by the late Raja Rajendralala Mitra in his Notices 
o/ ¥ Sanskrit Manuscripts, Vol. VII, No. 2384, as belonging to one 
Bhaiyaldla Jha, of Dhamdaha-grdm in Purnia. The India Office Library 
has a very imperfect copy of the work, in which both the beginning 
and the end are missing. The MS. is ono of the seven great works of 
Chandedvara’s digest. Pages 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 39, 77, and some leaves 
at the end, in our MS. are missing. The MS. is a much better one 
than the India Office copy, which is in modern Bengali characters; 
while ours is in ancient Bengali, and may, on palfeological grounds, be 
referred to the 14th century. 

The sixth work is Buddha-Tcapala - tiled. This is a commentary on the 
Buddhakapala—a Buddhist tantrie work not yet obtained. The MS. 
was copied by a pupil of the author—Abhayakara, a monk belonging 
to the Vihara of Vikrama^ila. The work is complete in I4>pa{alas. The 
name of the commentary is Abhaya-paddhati. On paloeographical 
grounds the work may be referred to the palmiest days of Yikramaiila, 
in the 11th and 12th centuries of the Christian era. 

The seventh work is Sangita-ratndkara, in ancient Bengali character, 
dated WW 362, i. e., 1481 A. D. The work is complete in three chapters, 
and deals with instrumental and vocal music and dancing. It has 
marginal notes in Nepalese handwriting. It has already been printed 
and published at Calcutta. 

The eighth is Samputodbhava , written in Buddhist Sanskrit prose in 
the style of the Prajndpdramitd. The MS. is complete, the first two 
pages are slightly injured, so portions of them are mounted with paper 
in which the injured portions of the text have been restored in a later 
hand. It is a Tantrie work consisting of ten chapters, each divided into 
three to four prakaranas. It was copied in 146 of the Newari era, i. e., 
1026 A.D. 

The ninth work is Vajradak-tantra. This is a Tantrik work in 51 
pafalas, treating of mystic mantras and mystic observances. The invo¬ 
cation of serpents, Dakinis, dead bodies, &c., forms the chief feature of 
the work. The work is incomplete and breaks off with the 225th leaf. 

The tenth work of the collection is a beautiful copy of the Prajnd¬ 
pdramitd in 8,000 dlokas. The work is on palm leaves pressed between 
two wooden boards, with sticks inserted through holes in place of 
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strings. One of the boards is besmeared with sandal paste, which has 
accnmniated there for ages. The MS. was evidently an object of worship 
and as Prajndpdramita is also called Rakshd-Bhagavati it appears to 
have been regarded as a charm for protection against evils. The MS. was 
copied in the 38th year of Govindapala who is styled Gauresvara, i. e. t 
tfe year 1198 A.D. Govindapala bad certainly lost his kingdom 
before that time, because his kingdom is not mentioned as a pravardha- 
mana-vijaya-rajya ,as usual, but as an atita-rdjya, i. e., tliaUhis kingdom was 
lost but he was living, perhaps a fugitive. Three of the MSS. belonging 
to the same roign have been examined by Mr. Bendall at Cambridge. 
In one of them, that belonging to the 38th year of this reign, occurs the 
word vinashfa-rajya, showing that tho kingdom was lost at that time. 
The word used in our MS. is alita, which is the same as vituishfa. 
The book was copied at Jayanagara in Magadlia Mandala at a Vih&ra 
established by R&ni Khctallya Devi by JainaoMrya SVikamalapala. 
It was a gift by a lay diseiple belonging to the Mahdyana School 
named Maluka (?), the son of Maharolmsosbtane (?). Jayanagara at this 
time was a sort of second capital of Maghdha. Cunningham says it was 
situated near Laskhmiserai. That it was a place of importance is testi¬ 
fied by two facts: (1) by tho discovery of a number of inscriptions in the 
12th century character, and (2) by a number of coins in the Indian 
Museum, belonging to this place. Tho rulers of Jayanagara seem to 
have hold a semi-independent authority undor the Palas. Govinda 
Pala in this MS. is called the king of Gauda; this was a mere title. Ho 
had no authority in that city which was under tho power of the Senas, 
and ^akshmana Sena is said to have changed its name into Lakshmapavati, 
and one of his inscriptions is dated from Paundravard liana, which is by 
many and, indeed, by tbe late Mr. Blochmann, identified with Hazrat 
Pap duo, so near Gaud. 

I have oompared the first few leaves with the printed text of Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra, and I found them to agree perfectly. This work 
has not been acquired. 

The eleventh MS. is a collection of S'aiva tantraR. On a careful 
examination of the whole MS. it appears to be a collection ’of six S'aiva 
works. (1) Sivapadma, 12 complete chapters, (2) S'ivapadmottara, com¬ 
plete in 12 chapters, (3) S'ivaparlma Samgraha, complete in 12 chapters, 
(4) Uma Mahesvara Samvada, 21 chapters, not complete. Works of this 
name, belonging to the Skanda and to the Linga Puranas, are mentioned 
in Aufrecht’s Catalogue, but there is no good notice of these works. (5) 
S'ivopanishad, complete in eight chapters. This is different from the 
Sffvopanishad by Harihar, noticed by Rajendraldla Mitra. (6) Uttarottara 
Tantra, complete in 10 chapters. The work can safely be placed on 
paleographic grounds in tbe 12th century. 
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Tlio twelfth MS. is labelled as unknown. The first page is miss¬ 
ing and the end is far away. On examination it is found that pages from 
2 to 210 exist, with the exception of the 129th page. The handwriting 
is beautiful, much older than the rest of Iho collection. On examination 
it proved to be a portion of the Vrihat-katha, about a-tenth of the whole 
work. It is not Somadeva’s Kafhd-Sariisagura, nor Kshemondra’s Vrih&t- 
Kathauianjun because in both these works the chapters are divided into 
lamhaltas and tcti'ahgas , whereas in the present MS. it is divided into 
adhydyas and sargits. Tho work contains one complete adhyaya and 
a portion of the second. It has altogether 2G sargas, the colophons of 
many of which do not give any information at nil. But in some of 
them appear these significant words Vrihatkuthdydm-sloka-samgrahe. 
In the colophons appear the names of the sargas; they often contain 
proper names, none of which I have been able to identify either in 
Kshemendja’s or in Somadeva’s ■work. So this fragment appeal's to be 
a third Sanskrit redaction or version of tho original Paisaclii Vrihat- 
katha by Gnnadhya, and the MS. which has been labelled ‘ unknown ’ 
by my Nepalese vendor, turns out to be the most important work of tho 
whole collection. 

Tho letter qf in this MS. has a more archaic form than in most 
of the Nepalese MSS., which leads me to think that this MS. is of higher 
antiquity than tho rest. The ?|f has the turn of the Guptalipi. I may 
therefore be allowed to venture to say that T have laid my hands on a 
work copied even before Ksliemendra and Somadeva wrote their works 
ou the Vriliat-Katha. Biihlcr, in his paper in Yol I, Ind. Ant., says that 
Kshomendra had the Paisaclii version of Gunadhya before him. I^ght 
not ho have consulted a big Sanskrit version, too, from which to abridge ? 

I have read the first sarga in my MS. It treats of king Gopala renounc¬ 
ing the world, because people, calumniated him as a parricide, and making 
over his kingdom to Palaka, his brother, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the Brahmans. This is a very large work, the first adhyaya alone 
containing mono than 4,200 slokas. While Kshemondra’s whole work, 
according to Biihler, consists of a little more than 7,000 slokas. I give 
hero the colophons of this work. 
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Note on the Official Reckoning of the reigns of the later Moghul 
Emperors and on some of their Mint Towns. 

By W. Irvine, Esq., I.C.S. (retired.) 

In the Philological Secretary’s Report on a recent find of coins 
(Proceedings f<?r June 1893, p. 116), I see that he adopts 1069 H. 
(Sept. 1658—Sept. 1659), as the year from which Aurangzib ’Alamgir’s 
reign is reckoned. On grounds which I think are overwhelmingly 
strong, I propose to substitute J068 H. (Sept. 1657—Sept. 1658.) 

Among European writers we find considerable difference of opinion 
as to the year in which Alamgir began his reign. To mention the 
latest writer first, Mr. S Lano Poole, in his “The Moghul Emperors 
of Hindustan ” (1892), p. xxvi, says “ in May 1659 (1069) he,” i.e ., 
Alamgir, “ was proclaimed Emperor.” I see, however, that in his later 
work “Aurangzib” (1893) in the series “Rulers of India,” Mr. Lane 
Poole dates the reign from Jnly 1658 ( see the Table on p. 21 of that 
work). Again, in the “Oriental Biographical Dictionary” of T. W. 
Beale, p. 33, we read “lmt (’Alamgir) was not crowned till the first 
“anniversary of his accession, a circumstance which has introduced 
“ some confusion into the chronology of his reign.” This statement, 
in identical words, is found in Elphinstone’s “History of India” (1th 
ed. p. 5*25), and he relies on Khafi Khan. Grant Duff (“History of 
the Mahrattas,” Bombay reprint, note on p. 72), although ho prefers 
1658 ( i.e., 1068 H ) to 1659 as the correct year, seems to have suggested 
Elphinstone’s remark. Grant Duff writes “Aurungzebe appears to 
“ have begun by reckoning his reign from the date of his victory over 
“Darn, to havo subsequently ascended the throne in the following year, 
“and then changed the date, which he again altered by reverting to 
“ the former-date (i.e., 1068 II.) at some later and unknown period.” 
.Grant Duff, like Elpliiastone, relies upon Khafi Khan. Now, ghaff 
TTh .ln (in the printed text, at any rate) is not to be altogether trusted 
in the matter of chronology; but I think that in this instanco Grant 
Duff’s note misrepresents the facts, oven as recorded by Khafi Khan. 

Khafi Khan founded his statements, as is tolerably obvious, on the 
Tdrlkh-i-dahsdlah or Alamgir-ndmah of Muhammad Kazim, and on the 
Ma,6sir-i-Alamgtn of Muhammad Saki Musta’id IQian. The latter 
for the first ten years of the reign, is itself an abstract of Muhammad 
Kazim’s work (see p. 65 of the printed text of the Ma,&ijir). The facts, 
then as related in the Alamgir-ndmah, the source from which all others 
aie drawn, are as follows:— 
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Mohammad Kazim commences the second year (1069 H.) with 
a long excursus on the necessity for a system of chronology and the 
varying modes of reckoning time, with some remarks on Akbar’s Divine 
Era and that followed by Jahangir. Those two sovereigns reckoned 
from the 1st Farwardin and used a solar year. He then informs us 
that Shahjahan restored the use of the Muhammadan era; and that’Alam- 
gir followed his father’s practice. “And although tlio first fortunate 
“enthronement happened on the 1st Zu,l-ka’dh, 1068 II j yet, the effnl- 
“gence of victory and success and the rising of the world-illuminating 
“light of that founder of the horoscope of felicity and prosperity hav- 
“ ing thrown the ray of joy on the world in tho month of Ramzan of 
“ their year (1068 H ?), and the appearing of the star of strength and 
“ perpetuity of that chosen one, full of splendour, having lighted up 
“ the faeo of Fortune and Good Luck in those days; tho first day of 
“ that month of blessed omen, which was the new moon of limitless 
“felicity and pregnant with both worldly and spiritual blessings, 
“ was chosen as the first day of tho years of that reign, rich in 
“mercies; and tho exalted order obtained issue that in offices and 
“calendars and patents and rescripts, they should mako record after 
“that manner, and reduce into writing after that fashion all occurrences 
“ aud the reports of eveuts. Accordingly, by the rule so fixed, I have 
“ to this point written with my descriptive pen the story of one year 
“ aud twenty-four days belonging to tho felicitous epoch of the sove¬ 
reignty and empire of that One worthy of the faith-protecting throne. 
“ And provious thereto there are entered the cventB of four months 
“belonging to tbe auspicious time of his boing still only a Prince of 
“ the Blood, beginning from tho day of the departure of the victorious 
“army, intent on world-conquering aud realm-seizing, from the province 
“ (khitah) of fortunate foundation, Aurangabad, which took place ou 
“the 1st Jumadi I, 1068 II. {in words), eliding” [?'.<?., tho said four 
months, Jumadi I, Jumadi II, Rnjub, and Sha’ban, 1068 II.] “ with the 
“ 1st of Ramzan of that year, which is tho first day of the years of that 
“ reign full of happiness. Altogether the period covered is 1 year, 4 
“ months, and 24 days. Then will follow the second year.” After this 
passage he goes on to tho festivities held to celebrate- the accession, tho 
abolition of the Nuti-roz festival, and the substitution of another to be 
amalgamated with that of the Td-ul-fitr. Next, we have the appoint¬ 
ment of a Muhtasib, or Censor, as in Muhammad Said. (Alamrjir-ntimah, 
B. M. Addl. MSS., Nos. 26, 229, foil. 1021). to 10 la.) I have no copy of 
the printed text, and therefore cannot give references to it, but the 
passage can, I have no doubt, be very easily found. 

Next in order of date comes Muhammad Saki Musta’id ISjan and 
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his Ma t dgir-i-%.lamgM. The parallel passage to that quoted above 
from the "Alamgir-n&mah will be found on pp. 22-25 of the printed text. 
Bat I will turn first to an earlier page as it explains the circumstances 
of the previous enthronement in 1068 H, Alamgir determined to pro¬ 
ceed to the Panjdb in pursuit of his brother, Dart Shnfcoh. He 
set out from Akbardbad on the 22nd Ramzan, 1068 H. (23rd June 1658.) 
The astrologers having selected the 1st 2ti,l-ka’dh, 1068 (31st July* 

1658), or 11th Amarddd of the Ilahi year, as the auspicious moment for 
his enthronement, and there being no time to proceed to the palace ac 
Dihli and there prepare for this august act, Alamgir halted for several 
days at the garden of Agharabad [also called Shalihtndr, it was just 
north of Dihli] to take advantage of the said propitious moment. There 
he seated himself on tho throno of good fortune...As the prepara¬ 

tions for this ceremonial were on a limited scale, most of the observances^ 
of an enthronement were put off to the second anniversary ( jal&s ). On 
this occasion no thutbah was read, no coinage issued, and no imperial 
titles fixed upon. TheBe matters were postponed. [Mafisir-i-’MamgirC, 

p. 8]. 

[Idem, pp. 22-25.] Year 1069 H. This corresponds to the ex¬ 
tract above given from Muhammad Kazim, “Since tho ceremonial of 
“ the first enthronement, by reason of the advance into the Punjab and 
“from want of time, was on a reduced scale, while the reading of the 
“ hhutbah , the issue of coin, and the fixing of tho imperial titles were 
“ postponed; now that more important affairs had been arranged, orders 

“ were issued to prepare for tho festival ” . “ And on the fortunate 

“day, Snnday, the 24th of the blessed month Ramzan, in the year 
“ 3069 5 . (15 June 1659), or the 25th Khurdad of the Ilahi year, when 
“ his age was 40 solar years, 6 months, and 17 days, or 41 lunar years, 

“ 10 months and 2 days, Alamgir seated himself on the throne.” The 
Jshutbah was read, coin issued, offerings presented, and gifts bestowed. 

The Muhammadan creed was no longer to be impressed on the coin, 
but, instead, a distich, composed by Mir Abd-ul-Baki, was approved. 
The new emperor’s titles were settled; and farmans issued to all provin¬ 
cial governors, announcing tho new reign. Several chronograms for 
the occasion are given; these yield 1069 9 . Then follow these words: 

“ As the shining of the light of the victory diffused its felicitous rays 
“ on the world in the month of Ramzan, the exalted order was issued 
“that they Bhould record in offices and calendars the 1st of that month 
“ as the commencement of the years of this reign.” After this ooraes 
a passage about the abolition of the Nau-roz fostival, and the institution 
instead of it of a festival to be called Nishdt-afroz. It will be noticed 
that Muhammad Silp does not expressly state the year, from the 1st 
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Ramzan of which the reign was dated. Bat neither he nor Muhammad 
Kazim, from whom he copies, give any countenance to a reckoning 
commencing with 1069 II. On p. 30 and p. 34 we find that according 
to Muhammad Saki, the third year (not the second) began in Ramz&n 
1070 JEL, the fourth year (not the third) in Ramzan 1071 H., and so on, 
throughout the book, to the end of the reign. For his period, the 
♦first ten yeare, Muhammad Kuzim follows exactly the same rule. 
Finally, Muhammad Saki [Ma,asir-i-’Alamgfri, pp. 520 and 523] reoords 
that ’Alamgir died early on Friday, the 28th £u,l-ka’dh 1118 II. (2nd 
March 1707), in the 51st year of his reign, having reigned 50 lunar years, 
2 months, and 27 days. This accords exactly with the mode of reckoning 
laid down by Muluunmad Kazim. For, if we calculate from the 1st Ram¬ 
zan 1068 1J. to the 28th 2u,l-ka’dh 1118 II.), we get as result (IlIBy. 

. 10m. 28d.)—(1068y. 8m. Id.) = (50y. 2ra. 27d.). Kamwar Khan, in his 
Tdrikh-i-8 glut in -i-G bri gh t niyah, gives the same number of years, months, 
and days; but I attribute to him no independent authority for this reign, 
having found wherever 1 have compared the two authors, that Kamwar 
Khan gives Muhammad Saki’s facts, in identical order, but in different 
words. 

I add two more extracts from Muhammad Saki, as tho second of 
them records a slight change in the observance of the anniversary, and 
this may have beon the reason that Grant Duff thought the date of ac¬ 
cession had been twice altered— [Ma/isir Alamgtri, p. 30]. Year 1070 H. 
The third year of the reign commences. Tho anniversary ceremonies 
begin on the 24th Ramzan (4th June 1660). [Idem, p. 34]. Year 1071 
H. The fourth year commences. “ Although the date of enthroue- 
“ ment (sarir-drai) was tho 24th Ramzan, and in the previous year 
“the festival began on that day, yot owing to its falling in the time of 
“ tho Fast, wlion there is no inclination to enter into rejoicings, the be- 
“ ginning of this year’s festival was fixed for the day of tho Td ” (i. e., 
1st Shawwal). It lasted ten days. 

Khafi Khan’s passage, parallel to those in Muhammad Kazim’s ’AJam- 
gir-ndmah, and Muhammad Said's Ma,astir i Alamgir t, will be found in 
the Bibliotheca Iudica Text, Vol. II pp. 76-79. As it is translated, 
nearly in full, by Dowson in Elliot’s History of India, Y1I, 241,1 need not 
reproduce it here. I only note that Dowson’s “ 4th Ramzan u is the 24th 
Ramzan in the printed text. Although Khafi Khan here expands rather 
than contracts what Muhammad Kazim wrote, it is Btrange that he omits 
the all-important statement that the reign was made to begin on the 1st 
ltamzln. I have looked through the text on pp. 76-80, and I cannot 
find any mention of this fact. Khafi Khan, II, 549, gives the length 
of the reign as 50 years, 2$ months; and even these figures, though not 
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strictly accurate, preclude any reckoning from 1069 9>> but carry the 
fh’st day into 1068 II. 

Again, I find in a somewhat later writer, Khushal CLand, author of 
the Nawddir-uz-Zamani, the following statement. He wrote in the 
reign of Muhammad Shah (1131-1161 H.) and was old enough to re¬ 
collect the excitement caused in DiliII by tko news of ’Alamgir’s death. 
Ho himself, like his father before him, was a clerk in the Central Revenue* 
Office, and a man likely to have, if any one had, exact knowledge on tho 
point under discussion. His words are: “ Although tho first auspicious 
“enthronement took place on tho 1st of the month Zii,l-ka‘dh, 1068 9 . 
“(30th July 1658), yet as the blessed rays of the brilliant light of 
“victory and success wore displayed to the world in^ho month of Ram- 
“ztin, the first day of that blessed month was assumed as the commence- 
“ ment of these years full of miracles, and the exalted order issuod that 
“ in all offices, and calendars, and patents of appointment, and royal 
“ rescripts, this rule should bo adopted, in opposition to that of previous 
“ sovereigns, rulers in Islam who, following the practice of Jamshid, 

“ Kakhir (Kasim?) and others, held Farwardiu to be tho most excellent 
“ month, and appointed it for the commencement of their reigns. This 
“rule was now abrogated, and the years of the fortunate reign were ap¬ 
pointed to be reckoned by lunar months from the mouth of Ramzan ” 
[13.M. Addl. MSS. No. 24027, fol. 490b.] For this work and its author, 
see Elliot, YI1I. 70, 71. Here ho is evidently writing with Muhammad 
Kazim’s or Muhammad Saki’s work before him. Tho 1st Ramzan, 1068 
H., is equivalent to tho 2nd Juno 1658. 

We can now account for Muhammad Sakf’s statemont ( Ma,dsir-i - 
i "Alamgtri, 523), that ’Alamgir reigned 50 years, 2 months, 27 days. 

I think that these authorities prove, without any room for doubt, 
that ’Alatngir counted his reign from the 1st Ramzan, 1068 H , and after 
that date had been once fixed upon, no alteration was ever made. 
This is tho result arrived at by considering tho historical evidence alone. 
Do the oxtant coins of the roign conflict in any way with its historians ? 
Now, there may be some reason for thinking that occasionally some 
numismatists (in this branch of tlieir subject, at any rate), concentrate 
their attention too much on the coins thomselves, to the neglect of con¬ 
temporary historians from whom they might derive much assistance. 
For we are dealing here with a modern period, on the history of which 
there is an abundauce of material available. Be that as it may, let us, 
too, confine our attention for the moment to the coins themselves. The 
coins of Alamgir, which are already to be found in the British Museum 
collection, constrain us, unless some of those coins are a posthumous issue, 
to throw back the initial year of tho reign from 1069 5 . to 1068 9 . 
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Dated coins for the 51st year of a reign necessarily imply fifty completed 
years of that reign. Now, the silver coius Nos. 843-846 in the British 
Museum, are dated in ’Alamgir’s 51st yeai\ On the other hand, there 
is no dispute about the date of his death; it took place in 1J18 H. 
Even if we allow up to the last day of that year, where can you find 
room, within that limit, for fifty completed years, unless you throw back 
*the first day of the reign into some part of the year 1068 H. ? 

As I am led to believe, the argument for 1069 H. is*foundod on the 
rule that tho enthronement, the reading of the khutbah, and the issue 
of coin, taken together, form of themselves the official act of accession. 
In cases where there is no proof to the contrary, I see no reason to 
quarrel with this assumption. Indeed, for some purposes, it might even 
bo the only right date to consider. For instance, if I wished to fix the 
date "from which ’Alamgir became undisputed sovereign, I should, with 
Mr. S. Lane Poole, elect for the year 1069 II. On tho other hand, if a 
sovereign, in defiance of facts, chooses to fix an assumed or fictitious 
date for his accession, it is useless for us to say that he had no just right 
to do so. The all-important things for us aye: 1st, to know that ho 
ordered tho adoption of such official date; and 2udly, to ascertain, on 
the best evidence, what that date was. Of all tho acts of sovereignty 
hardly ono can be held more formal and official than tho issue of 
coinage: and can we suppose that on the face of that coinage any date 
would appear, other than ono fixed according to official reckoning ? 
Over and over again, we find that the official reckoning and the date of 
accession, according to actual facts, arc altogether discrepant. It is so 
in the case of ’Alain gir. 

Bahadur Shah. His father died at Ahmadnagar, in the Dakhin, 
on the 28th 2ii,l-Ka’dh, 1118 II. (2nd March, 1707). He heard of tho 
event at Jamrud, west of Peshawar, on the 18th Zu,l-IIajj, [Kamwar 
Khan. Tdrtkh-i-8al&tln-i-Ghaghtaiyah , my copy, and Jag Jivan Das, 
Gujarati Muntakhab-ut-Tawdiikh . written in 1120 H., [B.M. Addl. MSS. 
No. 26,253], He was enthroned at Pul-i-Sliab Daulah Darvesli, about 
15 miles west of Labor, in Muharram 1119 H. Muhammad K&sira, 
Ldhori, ’ Ibralndmah , India Office Library, No. 252, aud Jag Jivan Das, 
already cited). Muhammad All’s Burhan-ul-Faluh (B.M. Oriental MSS. 
No.4884, fol. 162b.), fixes this enthronement on the 24th Muharram 
(26th April 707). He gained a complete victory over his brother 
Azam Shah at Jajau, near A'grnh, on the JSth Rabi’ I. 1119 H. (J8th 
June 707)—(Danishmand Khan. ’Ali takhallus “ Jangndmah” and Khafi 
Kb&n, II, 590). But on the 1st Shawwal 1119 II. (25th Dec. 1707), he 
issued an order that his reign should commence from the 18th ZtiJ-Hajj. 
1118 5. (22nd March 1707), the day that he heard of his father’s death 
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[Danishmand Khan, ’All, in his Bahadur Shdh-ndmah, entry of the said 
date and Shaft Khan. Text II, 607]* The passage in Danishmand Kfrdn 
reads as follows: “ The Jst Shawwal, 1st year, Ghasi Rdm, principal 
‘‘ clerk to the Chief Intelligencer, or W&fciahnigdr-i-kul , made a report 
‘ asking for orders fixing the date from which the reign was to be 
reckoned, that the same might be entered in the official proceedings. 
“Orders issued to take the 18th Zd,l-Hajj, and a report was called for 
“ as to the New Year’s day by the solar year. In reply this was stated 
to be the 1st Farwardin and a Sunday. That day was accordingly 
“ fixed and ordered to be recorded.” [B.M. Oriental MSS. No. 24, fol, 
95a.]. This may mean that the 1st Farwardin or the 38th ZuJ-^ajj 4 
was adopted. If the former, that would bo the 10th or J 1th March, 
equal to the 5th or 6th 2u,l-Hajj, 1118 H. 

Jahandab Shah. As he did not survive to begin a second year’s 
reign, there does not appear to have been any order passed fixing an 
official date for his accession. He was enthroned in the plain east of 
Lahor on the 21st Safar, 1124 H. (29th March 1732) [Ntir-ud-din, 
Multaui, Jahdnddr-ndmuh and Kamwar Khan, Tdrikh-i-S.-i- Oh .], his 
father, Bahadur Shah, having died on the 20th Muharram, 1124 
(27th February 1712) [Kamwar Khan]. 

Farrpkhsiyab. Ho heard of his father Azim-ush-shan’s death 
near Labor, when he was himself at Patnah-Azimabad. He was enthronod 
there, in the bdgh known aB Afzal Khan’s, on the 29 th Safar, 1124 H. 
(6th April 1712) [Muhammad Ahsan, Ijad, Farrukh-siyar-ndmah, B.M. 
Oriental, No. 25, fol. 40a.] On tho 9th Jumadi II, 1125 H. (2nd July 
1713), he ordered that Jahandar Shah’s reign should be struck out of the 
records and treated as non-existent. He directed at the same time that 
his own reign should be dated from his enthronement at Patna, namely 
the 29th Safar, 1124 H. [Kamwar Khan. Tdrikh-i-S.-i-Gh.: entry of 
9th Jumadi II, 1125, and Khushal Chaud, B.M. Or. 3288, fol. 397a.] 
Kliafi Khan. II, 737, has the wrong year, 1123 instead of 1124. He and 
Khuslial Chand have the 1st Rabi’ 1, which is, of course, the next day 
to the 29th Safar, so that there is no practical difference, on this point, 
between them and Kamwar Khan. 

-ud Dabjat. As he reigned for a few months only, no order 
was passed fixing officially the first day of his reign. He was enthroned 
in the palace at Dikii on the 9th Rabi’ II, 1131 H. (28th February 
1719) [Kdmwar Khan, Tdrikh-i-S.-i-Gh : and IQjafi Khan, II, 816]; 
he was deposed and sent back into the palace on the 17th Rajab, 
1131 H. (4th June 1719), and he died there on the 24th of the Bame 
month (11th June 1719) [Kamwar Khan, and Khafi Shan II, 830], 

RafI’-ud-daulah. This princo was the next elder brother of the 
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preceding. At his brother Rafi’-nd-darjdt’s earnest request he was se¬ 
lected as successor, and raised to the throne some days before his prede¬ 
cessor's death. The enthronement took place in the palace at Dihli, on 
the 19th Raiab, 1131 H. (6th June 1719) [Karawar Khan, bnt^bafi 
Khan, II, 831, has the 20th]. The prince died in camp near Agrah, on 
the 4th or 6th Zii.l-Ifa’dh, 1131 H. (17th or 18th Septr. 1719) [Kdm- 
war Khan]. *In his case also no question can arise, as he did not survive 
to enter a second year. • 

Nek^siyar. This pretender, son of Prince Muhammad Akbar, the 
fourth'son of ’Alamgir, waB proclaimed by the mutinous garrison from 
the battlements of Agrah Fort, on the 29th Jumadi II, 1131 H. (18th 
May 1719) [see Khafi Khan, II, 825, Kamwar Khan’s Tdnkh-i-S.-i-Gh ., 
and Muhammad Kasim’s 'IbratnamaK]. Nokusiyar surrendered to Sayyad 
Husain All Khan between the 22nd and the 27th Ramzan, 1131, H, 
(July 7-12, 1719) [Kamwar Kh an]. 

Muhammad Shau. This prince was brought from*Dihli and reached 
the imperial camp on the ilth Zu.l-Ka’dl^ 113 L H. (24th Septr. 1719) 
[Kdmwar San and Khafi Khan, II, 840]. Ho was enthroned on the 
15th Zd,l-Ka’dh, 1131II. (28th Septr. 1719), at a village called Bidydpur, 
between Agrah and Fathpur Sikri, three kos and a fraction from the 
latter place [Kamwar Khan and Kh afi Khan, II, 840]. It waB directed 
that his reign should be reckoned from tho deposition of Farrukhsiyar 
[Muhammad All Khdn, Tdrtkh-i-Muzoffari and Khafi Khdn II, 841]. 
Accordingly it is counted usually from tho 9th Rabi’ II, 1131 H. (28th 
Feb. 1719). But the contemporary authority, Kamwar Khdn, gives the 
first of that month, namely the 1st Rabi’ II, 1131 H. (20th Feb. 1719), 
as the exact reckoning. 

I may note that the dates of the Christian era, given in this paper, 
are all calculated according to the Gregorian or New Style. I have 
used the “Practical Tables....” of Johannes von Gumpach, London, 
James Madden, 1856. 

Although not strictly within the scope of this paper, I append some 
remarks on Moghul mint-towns, as likely to be of use to any one inter¬ 
ested in my more immediate subject, and I am not likely to find any 
other early opportunity of placing the results on vecoi’d. These notes 
are in continuation of those .printed in the Society’s Proceedings for 
January 1893. 

’Alamgirpur. Places with this name seem very hard to find; I 
therefore note those I know of. But in the absence of special reasons 
for doing so, it would be hazardous to suggest that either is the mint- 
town* for coin No. 772 of the British Museum Cataloguo. I find by an 
J. r. 34 
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entry in Kamwar Khan’s Tarikh-i-Said tin • i-Ghaghtaiyah . that on the 
22nd Itamzan, 1122 H. (13th Nov. 1710), Bahadur Shah was encamped 
at AzimabM Talaori, “alias ’Alamgirpur,” being the halting place 
between Knrnal and Th&nesar. Also, if I recollect rightly, there is a 
village ’Alamgirpur closo to the east or left bank of the Jamuna, in the 
Saharanpur district. ’Alaragir was in that part of the country, on at 
least one occasion, on a hunting expedition to Badshahj Mahal and 
parganah Fai/Abad (Saharanpur District). 

Mu’ azzamabId. I have little or no doubt that this mint town should 
•• •• 

be identified with Gorakhpur, Sabah Audh. When I was serving in that 
district I recollect seeing the name Mu’azzamabad, Gorakhpur, used in 
the Maivdzinah and Kanunyoi papers of the end of the last century, 
which twenty years ago were still in existence. Only a few days ago, 
I was reading the autobiography of some nn-named dependant on Fazl 
All Khan, once Amil of Ghuzipur. For a few years Fazl ’All Khan, 
was Faujdar of Gorakhpur (F. Cur wen’s translation of Khair-ud-din 
Muhammad, Allahabadi’s, Tuhfah-i-Tdzah t p. 19). When speaking of 
this appoioj/raont, this auonymous writer calls the place “ tho Sirkar of 
Sarwar, otherwise Mu’azzamabad-Gorakhpur.” 

Nasratabad. In the Ma/isir-i ’Alamgiri (p. 304, year 1098 II.) 
’Alamgir, after taking Haidarabad, advanced against Sakkhar, a place 
between Bijapur and Haidardbad. It was then ruled by Nand (or 
Parya, or Paid) Naik, a man of the low Dherh caste. After it had been 
taken, the country ( ulkah ) of Salckhar was by the Emperor’s orders re¬ 
named Nasratabad [ ibidem , p. 307 ]. For other notices of it, under its 
new name, see pp. 344, 345, 360, 364, 384, 410, 416, and 513 of the same 
volume. It is also mentioned as Nagvatabad-Sagar in the Ma,dsir-ul- 
Umrd , IT, 291. Thornton, Gazetteer , 936, states that “ Suggur” is a town 
in the Nizam’s territory, Lat. 16° 36', Long. 76° 51', 124 miles S.-W. by 
W. from Haidarabad. On the map of India in Johnston’s Royal Atlas 
it appears ns Sagar. 

Shahabad Kanauj. In the British Museum Catalogue, p. 212, 
there is a coin No. 1019, which the author assigns (p. lviii) to Shahdb&d 
in Audh, disregarding the second word, which he reads Fatuh. I think 
there can be little doubt that this word should be read Kanauj , 

The name is usually spelt by Muhammadans with Jj, see, for instance, 
Khali IQian, Text I, pp. 63, 73, 109; also throughout the Ain i Akbari, 
Bloebmann’s translation, I, 32, etc. (enterod in his Index under Q). 1 

was four years in the Farrukhabad district (in which Kanauj is in¬ 
cluded), and my recollection is that the old official name of the place was 
Skah&bad Kanauj. It is so styled in Dowson’s Elliot, VIII. 46. I thus 
propose l£anauj, Stibah Akbarabtid, instead of Shahabad, Sirkar Kjjairs- 

b&d, Subah Audh. 

7 • 
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Zafarabad. Since I wrote my former remarks I have found a direct 
mention of the occasion when Bidar was re-named ZafaralAd. It is also 
frequently called Muhamraabad Bidar. The passage I refer to is in 
Ehafi Ijftian, II. p. 3. , He tells us that in 1066 H., the thirtieth year of 
Sltahjahan, Prince Aurangzib was appointed to make a campaign against 
Bijapur, just after ho had “by notable exertions, acquired the fort of 
“ Bidar and.the S&bah of Ahmadabad, and the fort of Kalijani, and 
“ had re-named them the Subah of Zafarabad.” * 


Note on the preceding Paper. —By Dr. A. F. .Rudolf Hoermle. 

I fully agree with Mr. Irvine that Aurangzib’s reign should be 
dated from 1068-1118 A. II. or J658-1707 A. D. I bad never made any 
special enquiries on tlio exaet official date of his accession, and the 
initial date 1869, given in my coin-reports in tho Proceedings was simply 
quoted as that usually assigned. That it is wrong,—if the reign is to 
bo counted from the officially fixed date,, and not from the date of tho 
actual accession,—Mr. Irvine has amply established ; and J agree with 
him, that it is more reasonable to accept the oflicial date as fixed by ail 
emperor himself. 

I should, however, put “ the two all-important things for us ” latbor 
in this form :—1. To know what date was officially fixed by an emperor; 
2 , to ascertain whether the date, officially fixed, was actually adhered 
to in dating coins and documents of his reign. 

How with regard to Aurangzib, noarly all his coins do adhere to 
the officially fixed date. There are, however, a few exceptions:— 

J. There is the coin, Ho. 845 of the British Museum, dated in 1119 
Hijrah, and 51 regnal. It is the only one with this peculiar date that 
I remember to havo come across. As Aurangzib died on the 2nd March 
1707, and the Hijrah year J J19 only commenced on tho 3rd or 4th April 
1707 (or tho 1st Muharram 1119), it is clear that either tho date 1119 
is wrong, or that tho coin is posthumous. That the latter ruay be 
the true explanation, appears from the following facts:—Aurangzib’s 
successor was Bahadur Shah. He heard of liis father’s death only 
three weeks afterwards, on tho 22nd March 1707, and his actual 
enthronement took place only on the 26th April 1707, that is, on the 
24th Muliarram 1119. It wag not till the 25th December .1707, that 
the official date of his accession was fixed to be the 22nd March 1707. 
It is, therefore, quite possible that coins struck in the time intermediate 
between the 2nd March 1707, the date of Aurangzib’s death, aud the 
26th April 1707, the date of Bahadur Shah’s actual accession, were 
still issued in Aurangzib’s name. It would thus occur that a coin, 
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struck between the 1st aud 24th Mufrarram of 1119 Hijrah, would be 
issued us one of Aurangzib’s, dated in his 51st year and in 1119 Hijrah. 
This practice would cease as soon as the actual enthronement had taken 
place, and notice of the fact had been proclaimed in all mint-towns. 

It would be interesting to know what the actual practice was with 
regard to coining during a period of temporary vacancy, whether 
actual or official, of the throne. When an emperor died, did the coining 
in his name cease in a mint-town, as soon as the news of his death 
reached that town; or was coining in his name continued, till news 
arrived of the actual accession of his successor; or was it continued 
till information was received of the officially fixed date of accession ? 
Thus to take Aurangzib’s case as an example, did coining in his name 
cease from the 2nd March 1/07 (the dato of his death) in Ahmadnagar 
(the place of his death), and similarly in other mint-towns as soon as 
the news of his death was received ? Or did it cease from the 26fch 
April 1707, the date of Bahadur Shah’s actual enthronement, in Lahor, 
and in other places as soon as information of the enthronement was 
received ? « 

2. There is no real difficulty in the case of coins like the preceding, 
It is different with such coins of Aurangzib as are dated in his first 
regnal year, and in 1070 Hijrah. No. 728 in the British Museum is 
such a coin of the Patna mint. It is figured on Plato XIX of the B. M. 
Catalogue. The regnal year is expressed verbally ahad. In my own 
collection, I have two such coins, of tho mints Multan and Zafarab&d 
respectivelv. The lattor is from a treasure trove found in Champaran 
in 1892. 

Now, reckoning by the official date, Aurangzib’s first year runs 
from the 1st Ramazan 10G8 to tho last Sha’ban 1069, and the second 
year, from the 1st Ramazan 1069 to the last Sha’ban 1070. Accordingly 
the coins of his first year might be dated in 1068 or 1069, those of his 
second year, in 1069 or 1070. But no coin could be dated both in his 
first year and in 1070. That dating is only admissible, if the accession 
of Aurangzib is placed at some point of time in 1069. 

These coins require some explanation. They certainly do not 
agree with the official reckoning. They are undoubtedly exceptional 
specimens, but they are not exceptionally rare, nor are they a vagary of 
some obscure or outlying mint-town. They were issued from places so 
well-known and so far apart, as Patnd and Multan. It does Beem 
that in the case of these coins, at least, the accession of Aurangzib was 
dated from the 24th Ramazan 1069 (loth June 1659), the day on which 
the second enthronement took place with full ceremonials. But if so, 
how is the non-observance of the officially fixed date to be explained ? 
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II it possible, that there was an interval between the receipt of the 
news of the second enthronement and the receipt of the information of 
the officially fixed?date, and that those exceptional coins were struck 
during that interval ? The interval could not have been of long 
duration, and this explains the paucity of those peculiar coins. One 
can easily imagine that the news of the ceremonies of the second enthrone* 
ment travelled faster, than the communication of the matters officially 
settled at that* time. Still the interval must have ■been, at least, 
three months; for the Hijrah year 1070 commenced on the 18th 
September 1659; and no coin, with the dates 1070 and ahad, could 
have been struck before the first month, or Muharram, of 1070 Hijrah 
(18th September to 17th October 1659). On the theory, here suggested, 
it is quite possible that also some of the extant coins, dated 1069 Hijrah 
and ahad (or 1st year) regnal, were struck by the same wrong reckoning, 
that is, after the termination of the officially fixed first year. This 
would be the case with all those coins which were struck after the 
second enthronement and during the three last months of the Hijrah 
year 1069. When once the accession was officially antedated on the 
1st Ramazan 1068, the three months after the Ramazan of 1069 (and 
in fact, that Ramazan itself) fell outside the first year of the reign. 
As the months of coining are not mentioned on Aurangzib’s coins 
(as they are on some classes of coins of his predecessors), it is now 
impossible to determine, whether any of the coins, with 1069 ahad , are 
really wrongly dated, if regard is had to the official reckoning. 

For easy reference I here re-print, from the B. M. Catalogue (p. 392), 
the portion of the comparative table of tho years A. H. and A. D. which 
is in question. The month, day, and day of the week of the Christian 
year are placed under each Muhammadan month, and correspond to the 
first of that month. The week-days are lettered from A (for Sunday) 
to G (Saturday). The mouths are indicated by Roman numerals. 
Thus the first entry 9 X C shows that the month of Muharram 1068 
began on Tuesday the 9th October 1657. 


A. 

A.D. 

Muharram. 

Safar. 

Rabi’ I. 

Rabi’ II. 

Jumadi I. 

Jumadi 11. 

1068 

1667 

9 X C 

8 XI E 

7 XII F 

68, 6 I A 

4 II B 

6 III D 

1060 

1668 

29 IX A 

29 X C 

27 XI D 

27 XII F 

69, 25 I G 

24 II B 

1070 

1659 

18 IX E 

18 x a 

16 XI A 

16 XII C 

60, HID 

18 II P 


A. H. 

A. D. 

Rajab. 

Sha’ban. 

Ramadan. 

Shawwal. 

Zu-1- 

Qa’doh. 

Zu-l-Hijrah. 

1068 

1657 

4 IV E 

4 V G 

2 VI A 

2 VII C 

81 VII D 

80 VIII F 

1069 

1658 

25 III C 

24 IV E 

28 V F 

22 VI A 

21 VII B 

20 VIII D 

1070 

1659 

18 III G 

12 IV B 

11 V 0 

10 VI A 

9 VII F 

8 VTTT A 
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* 

The itoch Kings of Kamarupa. — Br E.JA. Gait, Esq., I. 0. S. 


Introduction. 

Perhaps the most interesting epoch in Assam history is that 
in which the Koch dynasty rose to power, and after .defeating the 
petty chiefs amongst whom the country had been split up after the 
fall of the Pala rulers, succeeded in consolidating their rulo throughout 
the ancient Kamarupa, and in reviving for a time the pristine glories of 
that once famous kingdom. 

Several accounts of the Koch dynasty are already available,* but 
by far the most detailed narrative of the early founders of this king¬ 
dom with which I am acquainted, is that contained in a manuscript his- 
tory [ Vamsdvali or Purushanama ( Sanskrit) ] in the possession of 
Raja Lakshmi Narayana Kuar, the leading representative of the Dar- 
rang branch of the Koch family. 

This history is supposed to have been written, about 1806 A. D., 
by Surya Hari Ganaka, under the orders of Raja Samudra N a ray an a. f 
It is inscribed on oblong strips of Sat hi bark, and each page is illus¬ 
trated. The story ends suddenly with the death of Parikshit, and as 
there is nothing to show that the work was considered finished, it is con¬ 
jectured that the author died before he had completed it. 

As no account of this Vamsdvali has hitherto appeared in print, I 
propose to furnish an abstract of it now, and to take the opportunity 
to give a sketch of what is known of the country before the Koch kings 
rose to power, and to examino one or two questions connected with this 
dynasty regarding which existing accouuts differ, in the light of 
the information afforded by this history and also of inscriptions on 
temples and other sources. J 

* Cf. A&dmburanjis by Bisveswar and Rai Guniibhirum Bapua, Robinson’s 
Descriptive Account of Assam, Dr. Hunter’s Statistical accounts of Koch Bihar and 
Rangpur, and the accouuts by Buchanan Hamilton, Babu Rrim Chandra Ghosh and 
other authorities cited in Dr. Hunter’s works. 

f Sfirya Hari Ganaka is reputed to have been the greatest Sanskrit scholar of 
his time in Assam. He was the author of numerous Sanskrit and Assamese works, 
and his descendant, Manbhal Mandat, holds a deed of gift dated J720 Sak (1804 
A. D.) by which the A'hom King made a grant of land to Surya Hari in recognition 
of his learning and piety. 

J Including the Vamidoali of Raja Prasiddha Narayaijia Kuar, a manuscript 
copy of the Yugini l'antra in the possession of a Brahman of Hauli Mohanpur, 
in which the prophecies of the gods have from time to time boon brought up to 
date, and lastly a few inscription in temples, and the references made to the Koch 
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Extent of Kamarupa. 


* The early history of Kamarupa is wrapped in mystery, and our 
Kamarupa before the knowledge of it is drawn from Hubious and 
Kooh hinge. fragmentary references in the Mahdhhdrata, and 

in the Purdnas and Tantras, chief amongst which may be mentioned the 
Yogim Tantra and the JBMgavata and Kalilcd Purdnas. 

The boundaries of the country valued groatly from time to time. 

In the Yogim Tantra it is said that Kama* 
rupa comprised the country between the Kara- 
toya and the Dikrai, so that it included not only the whole of what 
is now known as the Brahmaputra Valley, but also Rangpur and the 
State of Koch Bihar. It Was subdivided into four portions, viz: 
Kamapi'tha from the Karntoya to the Sankosh, Ratnapiljha from 
the Sankosh to the Rupahi, Suvarnapith a from the Rnpalii to the 
Bharali, and Saumarpitha from tho Bharali to the Dikkara-basini or 
Dikrai. It is described as bounded on the North by Kuiijagiri, on the 
West by the Karatoya, on the East by the Girikanjaka, and on tho South 
by the junction of the Brahmaputra and pakshma rivers. It is added 
that Kamarupa is three cornered and is J00 yojanas in breadth and 
300 yojanas in length.* According to tho Kdlihd Parana,' Kamakhya and 
Piagjyotishapura were situated in the centro of Kamarupa, and the 
Vishnu Purdna adds that the country extended around it for K)0 yojanas 
in all directions.f In the Mahdhhdrata , Bhagadatta’s Empire of Prag- 
jyotisha or Kamarupa is spoken of as extending to the seacoast,J and 
the copper plate of Vauamala, which will be referred to further on, says 
that the rule of that monarch also extended to the sea.§ 

Hiuen Tsiang places the circumference of the country when he 
visited it, at 10,000 li, from which General Cunningham infers that 
it must, at that time, have comprised the whole of the Brahmaputra 
Valley as well as Koch Bihar and Bliolan.|| 

The name of the country is mythologically explained as follows:— 
When Sati died of grief at the reproaches of her husband Siva, the 
Origin of name “Kama- latter, overcome by remorse, wandered about 
ru P a - ’ the world carrying her dead body on his head. 

In ordor to put a stop to his penance Vishnu followed him and lopped 

Kings by Mu?alman historians, which have been made accessible by Blochmann in 
the J. A. S. B. for 1872. 

* Edition published in Calcutta at the Bangobashi press in 1294 Sal, pp. 76, 77. 
f Kalika Parana, page 91, of Edition published at tho Bangobashi press; and 
Vishnu Purana, page 81 of Edition published at tho same press. 

J Sabha Parva, XXVI, XXVII. The references found olsewliere to the differ* 
ent parts of the Mahdhhdrata are to the translation of Pratdp Chandra Boy. 

§ J. A. 8. B. IX, (Part II) 773. 

|| Ancient geography of India, Volume I, Buddhist period, p 800. 
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away the body piece-meal with his discus. The body fell to earth 
in 51 differlUt pieces, and wherever each piece fell, the ground was held 
to be saored. Her organs of generation fell on Nilacbala hill near 
Gauh&ti, and the deity of that place was thenceforth known as 
K&makhyd, the goddess of sexual desire. As Siva still continued 
to do penance, the other gods became afraid that he would thereby 
acquire universal power, and accordingly despatched K&madeva, the 
Indian Cupid, 'to make him fall in love again, and thereby break his 
penance. Kamadova succeeded in his Mission, but so enraged was Sfiva 
at the result, that he burnt him to ashes by a fiery glance from the 
eye in the centre of his forehead. Kamadeva eventually recovered his 
original form, and the place in which this took place was ever after¬ 
wards known as Karaarfipa. 

The earliest recorded king of Kamardpa, of whom however, very 

little is known, was named Mahiraiiga Dana- 
Mahirang& Dahuva, j. , , ■ , . ,. >, . 

va.* * * § Ho was succeeded by his son Hataka 

Asura, after whom came S'ambara Asura and then Ratna Asura.f 

After this, there was a chief named Ghat aka, the ruler of the 

Kiratas, who are said to have been a power¬ 
ful race, much addicted to eating flesh and 

drinking strong drinks. 

Gha$aka was defeated and slain by Naraka, who was born 

of the earth by Vishnu, and had been depu¬ 
ted by him to exterminate the Kir&tas. Hav¬ 
ing succeeded in doing this,J he made Pragjyoti sliap ura (the mo¬ 
dern Gauhati) his capital,§ and settled numerous Br&hmans at 
Kamakhya. His rule extended from the Karatoya on the West, 
to the Dikrang on the East. It is said that he manned Mdya, the 


Ghataka Kirata. 


Naraka Asura. 


* Notices of Mahirahga and his successors will be found in the Kalikd Purdna 
Chaps. 86-42, and on page 81 of the Yogini Tantra. In the BaghuvamSa, it is re¬ 
lated that Raghu crossed the Brahmaputra with a view to attacking the king of 
Pr&gjyotisha or Kamarupa. The latter is said to have submitted without ventur¬ 
ing to give battle, and to have paid a tribute of war elephants. The name of the 
king is not mentioned. 

f The names Danava and Asura, indicate that these kings were of aboriginal 
origin. Aooording to the VamsAvali of Prasiddha Nardyan Knar, Sambar, who is men¬ 
tioned in the text as the grandson of Mahirahga, .was the founder of the dynasty. He 
is there spoken of as the son of Brahma, and is said to havo had his capital at 
Rahgamati. 

J Apparently he only subdued them. In the Udyoga Parvan, his son Bhaga- 
datta is referred to as bringing Kiratas to the aid of Duryodhana. (XVIII, 16-16.) 

§ There is a hill near Gauhdti which is still known as the hill of Naraka 
Asur. 
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daughter of the king of Vidarbha or Knndina. Naraka was greatly 
favoured by Vishnu who placed him in charge of Kamakhya, and told 
him that so long as that goddess was pleased with him he would do 
well, but that if he angered her, ho would suffer, and that he himself 
would then desei’t him. It is said that Naraka carried off 10,000 girls 
as wives, and that he became so proud that he asked Kainakhyi to 
marry him. To this the goddess assented on condition that he erected 
a temple to her on Nilrichala and also constructed a tank and a road 
to the temple in a single night. Naraka accepted the terms and had 
almost accomplished his task, when the goddess caused a cock to crow 
before dawn, and saying that that was a proof that day had come, 
evaded her promise and refused to marry him. Overcome with rage, 
Naraka slew the cock, and the place where he did this is still known as 
Kukuta-Ka^a ( the place where tho cock was killed). But Naraka’s 
crowning misfortune was his refusal to permit Vnsislqba Muni to go 
to worship at Kamakhya, in consequence of which the Muni cursed 
Naraka and Kamakhya, saying that thence forward no one who wor¬ 
shipped at Kamakhya’s shrine should seo 'the fulfilment of his desire. 
By the aid of Siva, the duration of this curse was limited to three 
hundred years, hut Naraka had now completely alienated both Kama¬ 
khya and Vishnu and was eventually slain by the latter in the incarna¬ 
tion of Kfishna. Krishna’s invasion of Fragjyotishapnra is described in 
tlie Bhagnvata and Vishnu Furdnas, in the latter of which it is stated that 
his attack on Naraka was instigated by Indra.* The capital was defend¬ 
ed by sharp ptinji* and by numerous outworks erected by the Asnra Muru, 
but Krishpa cut his way through with his discus and slew Muru and 
his sons. He then entered the city and engaged in a terrible combat 
with Naraka, and after killing thousands of daityas, he clove Naraka in 
twain with his discus. He recovered the golden earrings of Aditi and 
other property seized by him, and sent the 10,000 girls imprisoned in his 
harem together with his 6,000 elephants and his horses to Dvaraka. 

Naraka left two sons, Bhagndntta and Yajrndatta, of whom the 

foimcrwns appointed by Krishna to succeed 
him as king of Pragjyotisha. Bhagadatta 
is frequently referred to in the Muhabhdrata. In the Sabhd Parvan , 
it is related that he was defeated by Arjuna after a battle which 
lasted for eight days.f Later on, when the forces of the Kau- 
ravas and Pandavas were being mustered for the last struggle, 

* Bhagavata Pur&na (Edition published at the Bangdbashi press) X, 59, and 
Viahpu Purapa, pp. 81—83 ( V, 29) 

t Sabha Parvan, sees. XXVI and XXVII. His troops are described as a host 
of Kiratas and Chinas, and numerous other warriors that dwelt ou the seacoast. 

J. i. 35 


Bhagadatta. 
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Bhagadatta’s successors. 


Bhagadatta went to the assistance of Duryodhana with an Ak- 
shauhini of troops consisting of Chinas and Kirdtas,* At the final 
battle of Kurukshetra, he performed prodigies of valour, and no less 
than four sections of the Drona Paroan are devoted to a narrative of 
his heroic deeds, from the time when he rescued Duryodhana from the 
onslaughts of Bhima to his fight with Arjuna, in which he was at last 
defeated and slain. The issue of this last combat is ascribed to the 
magic intervention of Krishna, who rendered harmless the invincible 
weapon which he had previously given to Bhagadatta’s father Naraka.f 

Bhagadatta was succeeded by others of his line, one of whom, 

Pralambba, is described as having been an 
unusually powerful prince. By his wife Jivada, 
he had a son named Hajara, and the latter, by his wife Taia, who was 
an incarnation of Lakshmi, had in his turn a son named Vanamdla. 
A copper plate containing a grant of land by the latter to a Brahma? 
which was found near Tezpur in 1840 A. D., is the authority for the 
account of Bhagadatta’s successors here given.J 

It has been assumed that Vanamdla was of the Pala dynasty, but 
his asserted descent from Naraka makes this impossible; this assumed 
ancestry, and the feet that he bore the Kshattsiya title Varman or Bar¬ 
man, renders it much more likely that he was a converted aboriginal 
potentate of the same class as the Khyen and Koch kings. 

The so-called Rajas of Rani, in Kdmrup, claim to be descended from 
the lineage of Bhagadatta. 

Krishna frequently appears in Assam Mythology. We have al¬ 
ready seen how he slew Naraka and set up 
Bape of Bukmini. jjj g gon Bhagadatta in his stead. He is also 

said to have carried off his bride Rukmini from her father Bhishmaka, 
the king of Kundilya§ or the country aronnd Sadiyd, between the 
Dikrang and Dibong rivers. The name of this monarch is still pre¬ 
served in upper Assam, and a ruined fort, some sixteen miles north of 
Sadiyd, is attributed to hiB reign.|| The name of the kingdom sur¬ 
vives in the Kuntjil river. 

* ? 

* Udyoga Parvan, boo. XVIII. 

f Dropa Parvan, secs. XXVI—XXX. 

J J. A. S. B. IX, p. 766. The plate bears a date in an unknown era—“ Samvat 
19”. Presumably thia refers to the date of the-king’s succession. . 

§ According to ordinary Pauranik accounts, Bhishmaka was king of Kundina 
or Vidarbha, the modem Berar, in Central India.-Ed. 

|| These ruins were described by Colonel Hannay in the J. A. S B. for 1848, 
p. 469. It is not unlikely that further research amongst this and other ruins 
in the same direotion, would add considerably to our knowledge of ancient Abbo.™ 
history. 
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Kfiebya’s grandson, Aniruddha, carried off UshA the daughter of 

Ba$a Baja, king of S'onitapura, the city of 
And of Uahft. fclood, now known by the Assamese equivalent, 

Tezpur—in consequence of which he* was caught by that monarch 
and imprisoned. The subsequent invasion of Baga Raji’s kingdom by 
Kfisbga and the rescue of Aniruddha is described in the Bhdgavati 
Purina and elsewhere. From the Kdlikd Purina it appears that Rdjd 
Bdpa was the pontemporary and friend of Naraka.* * 

From these stories, all that we can gather with certainty is that 

Conclusion to be draw.. the Brahmaputra Valley was known to the 
from these legends. Aryan invaders of India at a very early pe“ 

riod, and that the process of converting the aboriginal tribes to Hin¬ 
duism, which is going on before our eyes to-day, commenced long be* 
fore the time of whig’* we have any authentic record. 

Kamarupa appeal^ o have been a famous place for pilgrimages and 
devotions, and the fame of Kamakhya and the Brahmakunda had spread 
abroad at a very early date. In the Tantms it is said: “ Elsewhere 
deities are scarce, but in Kamarupa, they are found in every house.” 

At the beginning of the S'akaditya era, a king named Devesvara 

ruled somewhere in Kamarupa, but the site 
Devesvara. 0 f capital is unknown. Ho was a S'fidra 

by caste, and is said to have tried to prevent the spread of Buddhism 
and to propagate the worship of Kamakhya, but without any very 

great success. 

In the Yoyim Tantra , mention is made of Nagasankara or Naga- 

kltya, who is said to have been born of the 
Nagasankara. Karatoyd river, about 378 A. D., and to have 

founded a dynasty which ruled for four hundred years. His capital 
was above the Nagasankara temple at Pratapgarh, in Vishpundtha 
(Bishuath). 

Oar earliest authentic knowledge of the country is derived from 

_ „ , . the writings of Hiuen Tsiang, the celebrated 

muen Tslang’a aoconnt , n a l • rr • •* a 

of Kamarupa. Chinese traveller and pilgrim. He visited 

Kamarupa about 640 A. D., at which time a Hindii prince named 


* Vishnu Purana, Book V, Chaps. 32, 33, and Kdlikd Purnna, p. 94.. The 
events described here form the subject of one of the earliest known epics in the 
Assamese language. It is known aB Kumdra-harana, and is said to hare been written 
by &ri Chandra Bhdrati 

It should be noted that Tezpnr is not the only place which claims to be the 
site of Rdjd Bana’s capital. The remains of what is said to be the city of this king, 
are still pointed out at a place a few miles south of Dinsjpur, which to this day 
is known as Bin Bijar garh. (Anandardm Borna’s Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 113.) 
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Kumara Blidskara Varman* was on the throne. He describes this rnler 
as a Brahma?, but by this it seems doubtful whether he meant any¬ 
thing more than that he was a Hindi! and not a Buddhist. Barman is 
a well known Kshattriya title, and is one which is commonly adopted to¬ 
day by Kaeharis, when they accept Hinduism and assume the sacred 
thread, on the fiction that they are concealed Kshattriyas. The method 
of conversion by fictions such as this is, doubtless, of very ancient date, 
and from the fact that this prince described himself as “ Barman, ” it 
seems not unreasonable to presume that he was a Hindi convert from 
some aboriginal tribe. The presumption is strengthened by the fact 
that his subjects are described as being of small stature with dark yel¬ 
low complexions, and by our knowledge that subsequent rulers, e.g., the 
Khyen and Koch kings, were nothing more than Hiuduisod aborigines. 

Hinen Tsiang reports that the people adored and offered sacrifices 
to the Devas, and adds that although Buddhism was not forbidden, its 
votaries were scarce. 

The soil is described as being deep and fertile, and the towns were 
surrounded by moats filled with water brought from rivers or banked 
up lakes.f The people were fierce in appearance, but upright and 
studious; their language differed somewhat from that spoken in Mid- 
India. In his time, as now, the country was famous for wild elephants, 
which were especially numerous in the south-east.£ 

After Hiuen Tsiang’s account, we are again left with no authen- 
End of Naraka’s dy- tic information regarding tho country. It is 
nasty. said that Subahu was born in the 19th genera¬ 

tion beginning from Naraka, in the lineage of Bhagadatta. Subaim 
became an ascetic and wont to the Himalayas, and was succeeded by 
his son Suparua who was killed by his ministers. 

Then a Kshattriya Sannyasi uamed Jitari, came from the west and 

founded a kingdom. He deserted GauhAtf and 
Jltari ‘ built a capital further west. His contempo¬ 

rary Jalpcsvara bad his capital where the S'akta temple of Jalpe^vara 
( which he founded) now stands, in the Jalpaiguri District. Jitari was 
succeeded in turn by Subali, Padma Narayaiia, Chandra Narayana, 

# Si-yn-ici. Beal’s trans. II. p. 196. 

f Tho Ahom capitals were in the same way encircled by moats, and the old 
Kachan capital at Dimapur was similarly protected on two sides, while the Dhan- 
siri flowed along the third side. 

$ These animals appear always to hare been plentiful, for we read in the 
Raghuvariria that the king of Kamarfipa or PrigjyotiBha gave many elephants 
as tribute to Raghn f IV—88 ), and in the Vishnu Purina ( p. 81 ) it is stated 
that. Krishna took 6,000 elephants from Naraka’s capital, after he had defeated and 
slain that, monarch. 
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Arimatta. 


Mahendra Nariya^a, Gajendra Nar&yana, Pripa N6r6ya?a, Jaya N4r6- 
yana, Kshobha NfoAyapa, and Rdma Chandra.* 

The next king to be mentioned is Arimatta, who rnled the country 

on the south bank of the Brahmaputra from 
the neighbourhood of Gauh&ti, as far as RaM 
in Nowgong. He is said to have been born of a princess of the house 
of Rama Chandra,f who was raped by the Brahmaputra river. Ac* 
cording to the YamsdvaK of Prasiddlia Narayana, Aritnatta ruled at 
Baidargarh until 1160 S'ak. (A. D. 1238.)J 

His son Jaiigal Balahu was a mighty warrior, and and was 

engaged in constant feuds with the Kacharf 
Jangal Balahu. and Jaintia Rajas. The ruins of a fort said to 

have been built by him are still visible in Sahari Mauza, near Nowgong. 
He eventually made peace with the Kacharf R&ja, and married his 
daughter, but hostilities again broke out and he waR defeated He fled 
covered with wounds, and was drowned in the Kallang river. 

Four kings, named Mimahg, Gajahg, ( Sribahg and Mrigaftg are men¬ 
tioned by G unabhivdm as having reigned for 
Mimang, Mrigang, &o. got) years at Lohityapur in Kdmarupa, and as 

having been succeeded by Pheiigua ltajA. In Prasiddlia Narayana’s 
Vammvali, on the other hand, it is said that Naraiig and Mrigang were 
son and grandson of Arimatta, and that the latter being very pious made 
over his kingdom to Jaya Simlia, a learned Brahman of Darraftg. But 
these accounts are so vagne and uncertain that it seems to be useless to 
try to reconcile them or to construct a connected history from them. 

The Pala rulers still remain to be mentioned. There is no doubt 

that kings of this name at one time possessed 
Pala dynasty. great power in the country, but our informa¬ 

tion regarding them is very meagre. Rai Gunabhirfon Harua in his 


* So Gunabhiram and an old chronicle in the possession o a Brahman, to 
which reference was made by General Jenkins in the J. A. S. B., IX., p. 766. 
Praeiddha Narayana’s VamSavali says that Rama Chandra was 14th in descent from 
Jitari. Hannay (J. A. S. B. 1848, p. 464) identified Jitari with Dharma Pala, and 
says that his kingdom was in Central Assam and that the dynasty became extinct 
with Raja S'ukrtmka in 1478 A. D. He quotes no authority for these statements. 

f So the VamUdvali of Prasiddha Narayapa. Gupdbhiram says that the prin¬ 
cess was of the Nagakhya line. 

X The so-called Dimuria Raja in Kamrup claims to he descended from 
Arimatta, and will not touch the Ari fish in conseqnence. Baidargarh is near Betna 
in Kiunrtip. Gunfibhiram Bays that local tradition ascribes its erection to Phefigni 
Raja. Traditions regarding Arimatta and his son are still current amongst the 
people, and their history is said to be narrated in an old putht (now very rare) which 
I have not yet succeeded in obtaining. 
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• 

Buranji gives a lisirof J7 Pala princes who reigned in Kamardpa, vis ; 
Jayapta Pala, Chakra Pala, Bbdmi Pala, Prema Pdla, Paksha Pik, 
Dakslia Pala, Chandra Pala, Ndrayapa Pala, Madhu Pala. Indra Pdla, 
Simha Pala, Krishna Pala, Su Pala, Gandha Pdla, Madhava Pala, 
S'yftma Pala, and Lakshmi P&la. He adds that these princes were 
Buddhists, and that Lakshmi Pala was followed by a king of the name 
of Sub&hu who died childless and was succeeded by his Mantri Sumati.* 
There is a tradition amongst a colony of Brahmans ( called Basat* 
taria, i. e. 72) resident at Sualkuchi in Kamardpa, that they settled there 
in the reign of one Dharma Pala, and a copperplate in their possession 
records a grant of land made to them by that prince. 

Another plate found recently at Benares and deciphered by Pro¬ 
fessor Venis, records the grant of two villages Badd and Mundara in 
the Vishaya of Bada in the Bhvikli of Pragjyotisha in the Mundala 
of Kimardpa to a Brahman named S'ridhara. The date of the grant 
has not been deciphered, bnt Professor Venis is of opinion that it was 
about 3142 A. D. The name of the prince making the grant is Kumara 
Pala, son of Rama Pala and grandson of Vigraha Pala. The inscrip¬ 
tion says that Rama Pala killed a certain Raj4. Bhima. Kumara, 
Pala is styled Lord of Gaujja, and his General is said to have 
slain a rebellious vassal named Timgya, or Tishya Deva in the East.f 
From the mention of Rama Pala and Vigraha Pala and the title 
Gaude4vara assumed by Kumdra Pala, this plate would seem to prove 
that the Rajd in question belonged to the Pala dynasty of Bengal, and 
the probability that this was so is strengthened by the fact that Deva 
Pala of that dynasty (who acoor*ding to General Cunningham ruled 
from 850 to 885 A. D. ) iR said to have conquered Kamardpa.J 

# In an ancient-looking chronicle shown by a Brahman to General Jenkins, 
T.n.lrtii Pala, Snbahu and Sumati are mentioned first, then Jitari and his descendants, 
then the PalaB, and lastly Mimahg and his successors. It is almost impossible to 
give reasons for arranging these dynasties in one order rather than in another, 
particularly as it seems probable that they ruled in different parts of the country. 
It is supposed for instance that Mimahg, and hiB family reigned at Lohityapura 
in Kdmarupa, and that the capital of Jitari was outside modern Assam in the 
Jalpaigufi District. 

The list of Palas in this document differs slightly from that quoted in the text, 
and is given by General Jenkins as follows ;— 

Japandu Pala, Hari Pala, Dhamba Pdla, Rama Pala, Pakshya Pula, Chandra 
Pala, Narayana Pala, Mantri Pala, Haina Pala, S'yama Pala, Mactya Pala, Su Pdla, 
Gandha Pila, Madhava Pula, and Lakhia Pala. The differences are however in many 
caseB clearly due to misreadings of the original. 

t Supplement to Pandit for February, 1893. 

t Vide copperplate found at Bhagalpnr and translated by Rajendralala 
Mittra, J. A. S. B. 1878 page 407. The conquest of Kamardpa is however uncer- 
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Mr. Westmaeott in his “ Traces of Buddhism in Dinajpur,” was of 
opinion that the Bengal Pala dynasty at one time ruled the country 
north of the Padma, and Mr. Ferguson in his paper 'on Hiuen Tsiang 
says that “ P&la kings were ruling east of the *Karatoya long after 
“ Bengal had been subdued by the Senas, before whom indeed the Palas 
“ probably retreated by degrees to the north-east.” The only conquest 
in K&mardpa claimed by the Sena line, who succeeded the Pala dynasty 
in Bengal, is that of Yijaya Sena (1046-1066 A. D. ) who is said in the 
inscription found at Bajshahye by Mr. Metcalfe, to have conquered the 
Kings of Gau<Ja, Kamar&pa, and Kalihga.* 

On the other band it should be mentioned that the name PAla 
alone creates very little, if any, presumption regarding the lineage of 
the rulers bearing it. Many of the BhuiyAs were named PAla, and 
Dalton speaks of an Aryan dynasty of that name which ruled over 
Kuodilya or the country around Sadiya, and succumbed to a ChntiyA or 
KachAri invasion, probably about the same time that the Kochefl rose 
to power lower down the Valley. i 

tain. According to Doctor HultzBch tho meaning of the verse is that Dera PAla 
supported the king of Kamarupa against the king of Utkala (Ind. Ant. Vol XV, 
p. 308). Cf. Dr. Kielhorn’s paper on the Dinajpur Inscription ; J. A. S. B., Vol. 
LXI, Part I, pp. 77 and if. The line of Pala Kings ia now established to be as fol¬ 
lows :— 

(1) Gopfilal. 


(2) Dharmapila. VAkpala. 


(3) Devapala. Jayapala. 

(4) Vigrahapala I. 

(6) Narayanapala. 

(7) RajyapAla. 

I 

(8) Gopfila II. 

(0) Vigrahapdla II. 

(10) Mahip&la. 

(11) Nayapila. 

I 

(12) Vigrahap&la III. 

It is doubtful whether Deva Pala was nephew or son of Dharma PAla. 

The dates of Deva Pala, as given above, are thoBe given by General Cunning¬ 
ham, (Rep. Arch. 8ur. Ind., XI, 181). Dr Rajendralala Mittra gives 895-916 A. D. 

* J. A. S. B. 1878 page 401. It is however not very clear from his inscrip¬ 
tion whether the conqueror was the Sena prince or the ruler of Gatu)a. 
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In Glazier’s Report on Rangpur, Dharma P&la is mentioned as the 
founder of a dynasty. It is said that he was succeeded by his sou 
Bhava Chandra, whose successor, Pala, was the last of the line. The 
remains of a fortified city which even now retains the name of Dharina 
Pala, are still to be seen in Rangpur, atid in the Baghdwar pargana of the 
same district are the ruins of Udayapura, the city of Udaya or Bhava 
Chandra. 

Leaving the Pala dynasty we come upon somewhat more certain 
The Khyen dynasty, ground. Tradition says that there was a cer- 
Niladhvaja. tain Brahma^ who had a most restless and 

troublesome cowherd. Going one day to chastise him, he found him 
asleep and a cobra shading him with its hood. He then noticed from 
the marks on his feet that he was destined to be a king. He informed 
him of the fact, released him from menial work and made him promise 
to make him his mantri when he rose to power. In course of time, 
acting under the advice of the Brahman, the quondam cowherd deposed 
the last representative of the Pala race and ascended the throne, 
making the Brahman his councillor. He assumed the name of Nila- 
dhvaja, and bringing many Brahmans from Mitliila did much towards 
re-establishing Yedic observances. He is said to have belonged to the 
Khyen tribe, but on conversion to Hinduism, he declared his caste to be 
that of High S'udra, just as the next dynasty—the Koch—called them¬ 
selves RajavamSis. He removed tho capital to Kamathapura,* on the 
western bank of the Dharla in Koch Bihar. The ruins still exist, and 
are described by Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton who visited them in I809.f 
He says that tho city was very extensive, being no less than 19 miles 
in circumference, of which five were protected by the Dharld and the 
rest by a rampart and a ditch. The city was built on the usual plan, 
enclosure within enclosure, wall within wall, tho kiug’s palace occu¬ 
pying the centre of the whole. 

His son Chakradhvaja succeeded him, and the latter was in turn fol- 
Chakradhvaja, NUam- lowed b y his son Nilambara, who attained to 
barft - great power. His dominions included the 

* He was on this account known as KamatheSvara. It is doubtful how far 
Niladhvaja’a empire extended, and it is not unlikely that in some portions of 
Eastern KamarGpa other rulers were at the same time exercising sovereign rights. 
The Musalm&n historians of the time sometimes refer to Kamartipa and Kama^ha as 
if the kingdoms were distinct, and sometimes speak as if the terms were synony¬ 
mous and referred to one and the same country. “Comotay ” is shown in the Map 
in Blaev’B Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, Yol II (Amsterdam 1060); but the map is 
too sketchy to enable the boundaries of the oountry to be ascertained from it. 

t Buehanan-Hamilton’s account is reproduced almost verbatim in Hunter’s 
Statistical Account of Koch Bihdr, p. 362. See also Statistical Account of Bang- 
pur, p. 314. 
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greater pait of Kamarupa, Goalp.-ira and Rangpur, and also part of 
Bengal. His attempts to extend bis dominions were facilitated by the 
struggles which the Afghan Kings of Bengal were then making to 
maintain their independence of the Delhi Emperors. 

Nilambara did much to improve communications, and amongst 
other works, constructed a magnificent road from Kainathapura to Gho- 
yagh&ta, a portion of which still forms part of the main road between 
Koch Bihar, Rangpur and Bogra. The fall of this monarch was in 
this wise. The son of his councillor, a Brahman named S'auclii Pdtra, 
was enamoured of the queen, and the king) hearing of it, oidered him 
to be killed and some of his flesh to be cooked, lie then invited the 
father to a banquet, and, after making him partake of his sou s flesh, 
told him what lie had eaten and explained the circumstances under 
which the punishment had been inflicted. The councillor at once left 
the kingdom, under the pretence of making a pilgrimage to the Ganges 
in order to wash away the sin committed by his sou. But his real 
object was revenge, and to obtain it, ( he went to Husain Shah, the 
Nawab at Gauda, and telling him of the weakness of the kingdom, per¬ 
suaded him to send a large army to invade it. The siege of Kama (ha- 
pura is said to have lasted for twelve years * at the end of which period 
Husain Shah gave out that he was going to abandon the siege and re¬ 
turn to his own country, but that before doing so, his wifo wished 
to pay a visit to Nilambara’s Rani. Under this pretence some armed 
•men were introduced into the city iu litters, and with their aid the city 
was captured. Nilambara was taken prisoner aud put in an iron cage 
to be taken to Gauda, but lie made his escape, and Buchanan Hamillou 
says that in his time the common people of Kamanipa still looked for 
his restoration at some future date. The Assam chronicles fix 1498 
A. D. as the date of the capture of Kamathapura, and this date is con¬ 
firmed by a contemporaneous inscription fou-.d by Mr. WestmncoU, at 
Maldah bearing date 907 A. H. ( A. D. J501-H ), which belonged to a 
Madrasah built by Husain Sha'i in commemoration of his conquest of 
Kama^ha and K&marupa.f The author of the Ri;iz refers to the con¬ 
quest of these aud other places, and mentions Rupa Nanhana Pain, 
Kumwar Gosa, Lakkhan and Lachlnni Naiviynna amongst the princes 
‘ auWue d. Husain Shah left his sou Danyal with a strong auny to com¬ 
plete the conquest, “ but when the rains set in aud the roads were closed 
»the R&ja issued with his men from the hills and in a short time they 
were all killed. ” A very similar account is given in the Fat^iyah 

* This is doubtless an exaggeration. 

+ t A 8 B 1874. P sJ8l. A. D. 1198 is also accepted by Blochmann as the 

a a !***»•>. 

J. i. 36 
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i ‘Ibriyah, from which it appears that the Baja who drove out the 
Masai mans was the Ahom king.* 

A fow years later ( J5U6 A. D. ) a Pa(han named Turbak is said to 

have advanced as far as Koliabav, where he 
Turbuk s invasion. defeated the A'hcms and was not finally expelled 

from the Province until 1532 A. D., when he was defeated and slain, 
and his army chased as far as the Karatoya river. This invasion is 
recorded in the Ahom histories, but is not mentioned by Musahnan 
writers. The Marias are said to be the descendants of prisoners taken 
in this war.f 

Although Husain Shah’s invasion constituted tho first serious 

Earlier Musahnan attempt, of the Muhammadan rulers of Bengal 
invasions. to permanently occupy Kamarupa, accounts aro 

not wanting of earlier invasions which, however, seem to have partaken 
more of the natiu'e of filibustering expeditions than of real attempts at 
conquest. | 

Ghiyasa’d-din Bahadur Shall is reported to have invaded Assam 
about 1220 A. D. ami to have ascended the Brahmaputra as far as 
Sadiya, but in the end he was defeated and driven back to Ganda § 

Ikbtiyaru’d-din Yuzbak Tuglnil Khan invaded the country in 1256- 
57 A. D. For a time he was successful ami he celebrated his con¬ 
quest by erecting a mosque, but, when the rains set in, and the country 
was flooded, largo numbers of his men died. The king of Kamarupa 
then returned from his hiding place in the hills and gave battle. 
Tughril was killed and his army defeated, and only a few escaped to 
Bengal to tell the talo.|| Muhammad Shah, sou of Tnghlnq Shall, 


* Blochmann, J. A. S. U. 1872 pp. 79 and 33t>. Tho general account of the 
Khyeu dynasty given above is taken from Gunabhiram’s Asdm buranji. 

f In the Fathiyuh i Tbriyah it is said that they aro the descendants of prince 
D/mval’d army. As Tnrbuk’s riamo is not mentioned in Musalman histories, it is 
possible that tho name is an Ahom designation of Diinyal or some other comman¬ 
der of the forces left by llusain Shah in Assam. 

* I do not mention Bakhtiyur Khilji’s invasion, because it has been shown that 
he did not, as was once supposed, enter Assam and cross the Brahmaputra at Gau- 
had, but that ho marched northwards along the Karatoy.L river which formed 
tho boundary of the kingdom of Kuniar&pa. 

§ Gumibhiram’s A’sdin buranji p. 81. 

|| Gnnhbhirama’s Asdm buranji p. 82 and Tabaqat i Nasiri 263. Tho practise 
of flooding the country hero referred to was common in early warfare in this part 
of India. Husain Shah’s second invasion of Tippera was frustrated by a similar 
operation (Long’s Analysis of the llajmala, J. A. S B. 1850 p. 543 ). Cunningham 
(Arch: Surv : of India Vol XV p. 170) mentions a tradition that Mughisu’d-dm was 
killed noar Somirgaou, but it is not quite certain that tho same person is referred 
to, and in any case tho version given in the t6xt eeoms to be moro authentic. 
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invaded the country in 1337 A. D. He sent “ 100,000 horsemen well 
“ equipped to Assam; but the whole army perished in that land of 
“witchcraft, and no trace of it was left. Ho aent a second army lo 
“avenge the former disaster, bat when they came to Bengal, they 
“ would go no further, and the plan had to be given up.”* 

In the reign of Barbak, some time about 1460 A. D,, Ism&’il 
Ghdzi, the celebrated Pir, is said to have defeated K:ime4vara, king of 
Kamarupa. The story is told at length in a manuscript found by the 
late Mr. Damanl in the possession of a fakir in charge of Israa’il 
Ghazi’s tomb at Kuuta Duar, Raiigpnr, hut no reference is made to the 
subject in any Assam Chronicle or tradiiion.f 

The records of these earlier Muhammadan invasions are very scanty, 
and very few traces of them now remain, beyond a few ruined fortifica¬ 
tions ( such perhaps as the Baidargarh already referred to), a few occa¬ 
sion^ finds of coins and the names of places indicating a previous 
Musalman occupation.I 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary to give some account of 

the Biro Bhuiyas. It is generally admitted 
Baro Bhuiyas. (fiat they were foreigners, but accounts differ 

as to the circumstances under which they came to Bengal & Assam. 
Buchanan's version is that t welve “ persons of very liisrh distinct ion, 
and mostly named Pa la, came from the west and settled ” at Mahasthsn 
He was of opinion that they belonged to the Bhungiya tribe. Cunning¬ 
ham on the other hand thinks that they were Brahmans and that 
the name Bliuiya is a corruption of Bhumihara, a term applied to them 
as indication of the fact that they had taken to cultivation as a means 
of livelihood. He says that they still call themselves Babhan, and 
claim to be Brahmans, hat that their enemies say that they are the de¬ 
scendants of men of low caste whom Jarasaudha raised to the priest¬ 
hood. He mentions that thoy form a large part of tho population of 
Magadha, tins chief representative of the clan being the liajd of Tekari, 
and from this he surmises that the Pala liajas “ mu-d have been of 
“ this caste, as they would appear to have been descendants of some of 
“the Baro Bhuihar Palas, while in their inscriptions they are silent as 
“ to their ancestry, ” 


* Alamgirnnmah, p. 731. 
f J A. S, B. 1874, p. 216. 

J 30 silver coins were recently discovered near Gauhatf by a cooly working on 
the Assam-Bengal Kailway. They bore dates from 1310 to 1399 A. D. Most of 
them were coins issuod by the indopondont Sult/ins of Bengal. Mahmud Shah II, 
Ghiyagn'd-din Bahadur Shiih, Ilyas ShSh. &c. A previous find of 33 coins at Gnu- 
haf fin 1889 formed the subject of an article by Dr. lloernle in the J. A. S. B. of 
1881, p. 53. 
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Buchanan’s identification of the Baro Bhuiyas with the aboriginal 
tribe called Bhungiya or Bhui va was endorsed by Dalton and other 
writers, but Dr. Wise has made it clear that the word “ Bhuiyd ” has 
nothing to do with caste but is simply a word formerly used to denote 
a chief or ruler.* He shows that one at least of the “Bhuiyas” was 
a Musa! man, and quotes Janie as follows:—“ Non se tamen dixere 
reges sed Boiones, quasi forsan Priucipes.” Bhuiyil therefore Biraply 
means chief, and connotes nothing regarding the caste of the persons 
to whom it is applied. 

Why those Bhuiyas should always be referred to as 12 in number 
is less clear. It may be that the term was originally “Bar” or “great,” 
and somehow got changed in course of time to Baro or twelve; but this 
seems unlikely. All that can be said in explanation is that twelve seems 
to be a favourite number to bo fixed for councillors or feudatories in 


the constitution of kingdoms in this part of India The of 

Jaintia had twelve ilcilais , and we shall see subsequently that when 
Visva Simha came to the throne, he appointed twelve chief Ministers 
of Siate.f 

The tradition current, in Assam regarding the immigration of the 
Baro Bhuiyas of this Province is as follows:— A Raja of Kamathapura 
named Dnrlabhn, Narayana went to war with another Raja named 
Dharma Narayana, who called himself Gaudesvara—the Lord of 
Gnndri.J When peace wis concluded Gaudesmira§ sent seven houses 
of Brahmans and seven of S'udras ( Kayasthas ) to Durlabha who 
settled them ou his frontier as lords of the marches and gave them 
lands and slaves. Prom the position accorded to them, it seems 
certain that they must have been persons of position in their own coun¬ 
try The names of the seven Brahmans were Krishna Pandita, Ra- 
ghupati, Rama vara, Lolrar, Biiv an, Dharma, and Mathura,; and of the 


seven Kayasthas—Hari, S'ri llari, S'ripati, Sridhara, Chidauanda, Sada- 


nanda and Chandivara. The last mentioned, who was the ablest and 


* It is in fact, simply the Sanskrit equivalent of the Persian word Zammdar. 
The tirle was sold by the last kings of Cachar to any one willing to pay for it. 
Dr. Wise’s essays on the Btiro Bhuiyas of Bengal will be found in the J. A. S. B. 
1874, p 197 and 1873, p. J81. 

f Cf. also the 12 m ignis of the Kh iilisa. 

J The whole story is told at length in iho Guru Chnritra. 

§ It appears that, this title was ofton claimed, even by petty princes, and in the 
time of the visit to Paundradesa of Jayapida, the B-ija of KaSmira (779-813 A. D.) 
i here were no less than six petty princes in tho province of Gauda or Varendra 
all of whom claimed the title of Gaudesvara. The same state of affairs is said by 
TarfJnstha to have prevailed in the beginning of the ninth century, immediately 
before the rise oF the Pain princos. (Arch. Sur. of Ind. Vol. XV, p. 111.) 
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most learned, was chief of the Baro Bhuiyds, and aoted as their priest, 
from which fact he was also known as Devidasa.* A story is told 
of Chan^ivara to the effect that he and the other Bhuiyasf went home to 
fetch their families, and that on starting to return they were seized by 
GandeAvara and cast into prison Shortly afterwards a pandit from 
Benares visited the country and defeated all the learned men there in 
argument. The king confronted him with Chaij<jUvnra, who soon over¬ 
came him, and he left the country covered with shame at his defeat. 
This so pleased the king that he at once released C hand (vara and his 
companions and supplied them with boats in which to return to Kama- 
rupa. They went and settled at Paimaguri, where Ohandivara earned the 
gratitude of the peasantry by constructing a bund in Bangs! pargana, 
whioh the Chaudhri of the place, by name Gandharva Rai, had in vain 
attempted to make. Subsequently the Bhotias raided and carried off 
a mynber of people including Chundivara’s son Rajadhara. Gandharva 
Rai fled to the south bank of the Brahmaputra, but Chandivara with 
the other Bhuiysis followed up the. Beotia raiders and rescuod their 
captives. 

After NUambara had been overthrown by the Musalmans under 
Husain Shah and the latter had in their turn been expelled by the 
A'homs, the country appeais to liavo been broken up, as it had often 
been before, into numerous petty kingdoms, and amongst the rulers of 
these small principalities were twelve Bhuiyiis, but whether these were 
descendants of the Bhuiyas imported by Devos vara or not is uncer¬ 
tain. 

* His son Rajadhara was the great grandfather of S'ahkara Deva, the cele¬ 
brated religious reformer. 

f The following list of Bhuiyas is taken from Lakshminarayana’s Purushdrali : 
Charu, Ugnri, Kusum, Kfilia. Lnki, Jhargaon, Kabila, Kariiapur, Phulguri, Bijni, 
Dighala and Pratap. Of these Ugnri, Lnki, JhargAou, Karnapur, Phulguri, Bijni 
and perhaps Dighala are names of places, and Charu, Kusum, Kalia, Kabila and 
Pratap are the names of rulers whose states are not mentioned. The twelve 
Bhuiyas were not the only rulers in tho country during this period of anarchy. 
Amongst others, two brothers named (Jhandana and Madana are mentioned by Bucha¬ 
nan Hamilton as having ruled for eight yearB at a place called MaralAvasa about 
twenty miles north of Kamathapura. In a lecture by BAM Ram Chandra Ghosh, 
quoted at page 407 of Hunter’s Statistical Account of Koch BihAr, it is stated 
that Chandana and Madana were, the children of Haria Mandal by his wife Jira. 
But as will bo seen hereafter, there is not sufficient evidence to justify this state¬ 
ment. The same Babu adds that Chandana became king in 1511 and was succeeded 
by Vifiva Simha in 1624, after a reign of thirteen years. Gunabhiram mentions 
the kings of the following places as having been subdued by Visva Simha :—J)imu- 
ria, Beltola, Rani, Luki. Bogai, Pantan, Boko, Bangaofi, Moirapar, BholAgAoii, 
Chaigaon. Barnagar, Darning, Karaibari, Attiabari. Kaumtlmbari, and BalarAmpnr. 
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The Kooh Kings of Kamaw5pa. 

In the meantime the Koch chiefs were gradually rising to power. 

In traciug their history I shall follow gener¬ 
ally the*account given in the Furushandma or 
VamSdvali of Raja Lakslimi Narayana Kuar, but shall collate this with 
other versions and endeavour, where they differ, to show which is most 
probably correct. 

The account begins with the usual attempt to prove that the ruling 
tribe was of Kshattriya descent. Lt says that Sahasra, son of Raj& 
Haihaya stole the milch cow of Jamadagni. Para&urama, son of the lat¬ 
ter, on hearing of the theft, slew Sahasra and restored the cow to his 
father. In revenge, Sahasra’s sons, taking advantage of ParaSuriimu’s 
absence, killed Jamadagni and cut off his head. When Parasurama re¬ 
turned, he waged a war of extermination against the Kshattriyas and 
recovered the head of Jamadagni, whom lie then restored to life. The 
remnant of the Kshattriyas, flying before the wrath of Parasurama, 
assumed the guise of Meches and discarded the sacred thread. They 
multiplied rapidly, and eventually a chief was born whose name was 
Hidri, and who had twelve children—Panbar, Phedela, Aorko Guabar, 
Fed Fedn, Barihanrt, Jukuabar, Kathy a, Baihagu, Meglm, Gorata, Jogui 
and Bukhara.* These sons founded twelve families a!nd from one of 
these sprang Hariu Man dal. One day, when his wife Hira was cairying 
his mid-day meal to him in the fields, she was met by S'ivu, who had 
assumed the form of Haria Mandal, and in that guise consumed the 
food intended for her husband and had intercourse with her. There was 
some misunderstanding between her and her husband in the evening, 
but matters were soon put right, for S'iva appeared to Harm in a dream 
and informed him that it was he who had eaten his food and taken 
such liberties with his wife, and stated that as a result of his intimacy 
with her, a son would be born who would rise to be a mighty chief. 
To complete the story, the legend adds that the lady was none other 
than an incarnation of Parvati, who had been made to take the form of 
a Mechini as a punishment for causing S'iva’s death by a curse. Ten 
months later, on the 1st day of the Bihu, the promised son was born, 
amidst universal rejoicings, and was named Bisu, in commemoration of 
the time of his biith. By his second wife Jira or Dhiri, Haria Matyd&l 
himself begot a son, whom he named S'isa. 

The Furushandma continues, that in his boyhood Bisu was known 
as the chief of cowherds. Whon he grew up, he at once began to ex¬ 
tend his father's principality by bringing the country ruled by the 

* The ooctimmoe of the number twelve will again be remarked. The Purusha- 
nainn also speaks of the twelve sons of Sahasra. 
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Bhuiy&s under his power. He defented the Bhuiyas of Uguri and 
Liiki* * * § but was defeated by Cham Bliuiya. While wandering about 
after this defeat, he was met by Parvati disguised as a Meohrini, and 
following her advice, he agaiu attacked Cham Bliuiya at the time of 
the Baidakh Bihua, when his soldiers had dispersed for tho festival, and 
thus overcame and killed him and the few soldiers that were left with 
him. Following up this success, lie defeated and slew the Bhuiyas of 
Phulgufi and Bijni, tho former of whom is described as being of the 
race of S'iva. f He gradually extended his power, and after defeating 
all the Bhuiyas, went andj bnilt a magnificent city in Koch liihar. 
He worshipped S'iva and Dui'ga and gave gifts to the disciples of Vishnu. 
Other accounts mention that he assumed the Hindu name of Vidva 
Simha and that his brother S'isu called himself S'iva Simha, while the 
men of his tribe who accepted Hinduism described themselves as R&ja- 
vamiis. He gave alms to the priests, and astrologers, and also to the 
poor and to the visitors from distant countries. He made S'isu Yuvaraja, 
and appointed twelve ministers from the twelve chief families of the 
MecheB, .viz :—Two councillors ( one for foreign and one for internal 
affairs), a commander of the army, a brahman, an astrologer, a physician, 
a betelnut-bearer, a cook, a store-keeper, an accountant, a thdr (prophet) 
aud a porter. He also introduced a regular state organization by appoint¬ 
ing Thakurids over 20 coolies, Saikid.? over 100, and TIazdris over 1,000, 
Umrds over 3,000, and Nuwabs over 66,000. Excluding the old and the 
young, he.took an account of his able-bodied male subjects, and found 
that the number of persons fit to carry arms amounted to uo less than 
5,225,000. He is said to have possessed numberless elephants, horses, 
asses, buffaloes, and camels. It is related that he went to make war on 
the A'homs, but fell short of provisions on the way, and thinking it 
wrong to plunder, returned home.§ He was preparing to undertake a 
second expedition, when Kali appeared to him and told him not to 
engage in war himself. She told him instead to marry, aud prophesied 
that he would have eighteen sons, who would conquer the whole world. 
In accordance with the divine mandate, he married in one day eighteen 
wives according to the Gandharva ceremony. Two of these wives 

* If this account can be relied on, it seems to prove that the Koch Kingdom 
rose in Kdmarupa and gradually extended itself westwards, instead of beginning in 
Rangpur as is generally stated. 

f It may be interesting to note that the uso of firearms is referred to in the 
account of his buttles with the Bhuiyas. 

t Gunribhirdma says that he took from them as tribute muga silk, cotton, cop- 
per, tin, lead, silver, gold, iron, potters’ clay, Ac, 

§ The Ahom version which says that he was defeated and made tributary, is 
more likely to be tho real explanation of his return. 
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came from NepAl, two from Kamar&pa, one from Ka&nira, four from 
Benares, three from S'onitapura (the Modem Tezpur) and two from 
MithilA Ten months later, each of his wives gave birth to a son, the 
names of whom were Nara Simha, Malla Deva, who was afterwards known 
as Nara Narayana, S'ukladhvaja, Gtosain Kamala, Maidan, R$m Chan* 
dra, S'ura Simha, Maua Simha, Mocha, Vj-ishaketu, Rama Nar&yana, 
Ananta, Dipa Simha, Hemadhara, MeghaNareyana, Jagat Chandra, and- 
Surya. 

Being undecided as to who should succeed him, Visva Silhha, 
following the advice of Sadi S'iva, caused 18 different articles (includ¬ 
ing gold, silver, iron, earth, &c.) to bo tied up in bundles, and asked his 
sons to bring each one a bundle. Nara Simha brought the bundle of 
gold, and so was appointed to be ruler of a foreign country. Malla 
Deva brought the bundle of earth, and was thus selected to succeed 
his father as king. S'ukladhvaja, who brought the bundle of iron, was 
made Yuvaraja, while Gosain Kamala, because he brought the bundle 
of wheat, was declared to have for his inheritance unspotted fame and 
pure glory, and to be destined to construct roads, monasteries and tanks. 
Minor appointments were allotted to the other sons, according to the 
contents of their bundles. 

Vi4va Simha died, after reigning 25 years, of sores brought on by 
the curse of a Brahman,* but before his death, he enjoined his ministers 
never to get brides for his family from foreign races, but only from 
amongst the Meoli, Koch and Kachari tribes. It is said thgt he was 
carried up to heaven from Sonitanagara in a chariot driven by Nandi, 
who had been sent to earth by S'iva for this purpose. 

Gunabhtram tells a story which is not referred to in this Purusha* 
nama. He says that Visva Simha re-diseovered Kamakhya. The story^ 
runs that he went to Nilachala, where he found only a few houses 
of Meehes. No one was at home except one old woman, who was rest¬ 
ing under a fig-tree, whore there was a mound which she said con¬ 
tained a deity. Vi4va Simha prayed that his followers might be caused 
to arrive, and his prayer was at once granted. He therefore sacrificed 
a pig and a cock, and resolved, when the country became quiet, to build 
<n golden temple there. He ascertained that the hill was the site of the 
old temple of Kamakhya, the ruins of which he discovered, while the 
image of the goddeBB herself was dug up from under the mound. Sub- 

* He had aBked the Brahman why people worship the big toe of a BrAhmap, 
and on being told in reply that it was because it contained white blood, whioh is the 
blood of Brahm6, he had his toe pieroed through with a chisel. No white blood 
was Been, but red blood flawed and could not be stopped, and so the Brahman died 
saying, “ As you have caused me this pain, so youalso shall die of sores.” 
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sequenfcly he re-built the temple, bqt instead of making it of gold, 
he placed a gold coin between each brick. He brought Br&hmaqs from 
Kannauj, Mithild, Benares, Ac., to perform religious ceremonies at this 
and other temples: Guuabhiram adds that in Vi4va Simha's time 
Bangalugafh was the eastern boundary of Koch Bih&r. 

Taking advantage of the absence of Malld Deva and Sfukladhvaja, 


Nara Narayana. 


who had been sent to Benares to study under 
a hermit of the name of Brahmdnanda, Kara 


Simha seized the throne. News of this occurrence was sent to Malld 


Peva by his nurse, and he at once returned with Sukiadhvaja and 
defeated Nara Simha, who fled to the Morang country. Malld Deva and 
Hukladhvaja defeated the Morang king, andNara Simha fled to Nepdl, but 
the king of Nepal was similarly defeated, and he then took refuge in 
Kalmxra. Being unable to cross the passes Malld Deva gave up the 
pursuit and returned to his own country. The Vamsdvali says that Nara 
Simha subsequently became ruler of Bhotdn, and that Pailavas, or local 
rulers were appointed by him. Their names were Dagar, whose juris¬ 
diction lay in the east; Tongsdr in the sduth; and Paro in the west. 
Three Jongpons are also mentioned as rulers over Tasirjim, Pdrqakh&td 
and Undiphera, respectively, and reference is also made to the “ great 
dewan of Dunerkal, ” the * lord of correspondence.’ 

Returning to Malld Deva and Sukiadhvaja, it is stated that on their 
return Malld Deva became king and assumed the name of NaraNdrdyana. 
He made Sfukladhvaja his Yuvardja, under the name of Salardi, the king 
of the kites. He at once began to turn his attention to the extension of 
his kingdom, and first of all, he determined to carry out the decision formed 
by his father to conquer the Ahoms. Bearing in mind the oause of 
his father’s failure, he first of all arranged for the construction of a 
road as far as a place called Parnsu Kuthar, and this task was entrusted 
to Gosdin Kamala. The latter set to work with vigour, and at the end 
of a year had completed the road, and had also constructed tanks at re¬ 
gular intervals along it. # Nara Narayana then called in Hindd pandits 
and astrologers, and, after following the usual Hindi! observances, pre¬ 
pared to start. But before doing so, he organized a Kachari dance on 
the banks of the Sankosh, and calling in the aid of a Shamanist, went 
through the aboriginal rites of his tribe, this leaning to his old tribal 
snperstitions being justified in the VamMvali by the statement that 
S’iva himself had directed him to observe them. He then Btarted. * One 
night he halted at Tamtumani, where twelve tribes brought him pre- 


* The remains of this road are still visible from North Lakhimpur; this portion 
whioh runs* through North IjWmrup and the Mangaldai subdivision is still known as 
the Gosiifi Kamala Ali. 

J. i. 37 
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sents, in consequence of which the place was called BAratfala. On 
another occasion he stopped at Bhramarakuptja where he built a fort 
and a monastery on a hill called Nil Khamdr, a family oi Kachdris 
being appointed to attend on Triduladevi, the goddess of the place. It 
is said that he fixed the Gosain Kamala Ali as the boundary north of 
which the Kachan, Koch and Mech aboriginal forms of worship should 
be practised, while south of it Hindu observances were to be followed. 
Further on he halted at Singiri Parbat, and after that on the Bharali. 

In Hie meantime, the Ahom king who had heard of the invasion, 
summoned a meeting of his councillors, and with their advice, caused 
an iron goat to be made. This goat he sent to Nara N dray ana, say¬ 
ing that if he could sovor its head from its body at one stroke he 
should have his kingdom, but not otherwise. Nara Narayana offered 
two goats to Kali, and then taking a sharp sword struck off the 
head of the iron goat with such force that the sword buried itself 
in the earth. On hoaring of this, the A'hom king was filled with fear, 
and fled to Charai Kharang.# Nara Narayana then entered Garhgdon.f 
Finding that the A horn king was not disposed to fight, Nara Narayana, 
after halting for a year at Gaphgaon sent word to him saying that if 
he wished to fight he should come prepared, and that if he did not 
come, and at the samo time did not surrender, he would go and attack 
him at Charai Kharang. On receiving this message, the Ahom king 
agreed to acknowledge himself a feudatory of Nara Nar&ya^a, and sent 
as hostages a prince named Sundara and twenty families of the Ghar- 
matha clan, together with one pot of gold and another of silver, 60 
elephants and 60 pieces of cloth 

After that the Koch king left Gnrhgaon and proceeded first to 
Marafig and thence to Domera. 

* 

* According to other acconnts, including that in GundbhirAm’s Asdm Buranji, 
the Ahom king is said to have for a time averted defeat by sending forward an 
army of S'udras mounted on cows. A similar stratagem is referred to in the 
Rajamdld or Chronicles of the kings of Tippera. 

f The Purtishandma states that this was formerly the capital of the ChntiyA 
BAja. The A'homs were unable to conquer this king and so made peace with him. 
Their ruler married his daughter, and through her discovered that her father’s 
supremacy was due to the possession of a golden cat. He made his wife steal this 
for him, and when he had got it, he attacked and killed the ChntiyA Bfijfi, whose 
sonsHed for refnge to the Miri and Miching country. 

X Sundara and his comrades were subsequently released owing to Sundara having 
succeeded in worsting Nara NArayapa in a gambling contest. The Ahom ehronieles 
add that when they returned to their own country, they took back goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths, and other artisans with them. (Gunabhiram’s Asdm Buranji pp. 68 
and 117.) 
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Subsequently he deputed Silar&i to go and conquer HarmeSvara, 
the king of Hi^amba or Caohar. It is related that Silar&i broke open 
the gate of the capital with two strokes of his riding whip.* Seeing this, 
Harm e4 vara feared to offer resistance and at once made his submission. 
He gave 84 elephants and other presents and agreed to pay an annual 
tribute of 70,000 silver and 1,000 gold moliarsand 60 elephants, f The 
£ Koch king then sent messengers to the Raja of Manipur, calling on 
him to submit and pay tribute, and the ItajA feeling himself too weak 
to resist so powerful a prince, at once complied with his requisition. 
His tribute is said to have been fixed at Rupees 20,000, 300 gold coins 
and ten good elephants. After this Silardi gave battle to the king of 
Jaintia and slew him with his own hand. Kara Narayaija set up the de¬ 
ceased Raja’s son as king, after making him promise to pay an annual 
tribute, and then despatched Silardi to wage war against the king of 
Tippera. It is said that Silarai’s army consisted of 40,000 men, and 
that in the battle which took place, no fewer than 18,000 men of the 
Tippera army were slain. The king is said to have met his death, like 
the king of Jaintid, at tho hands of SilAvai himself. Kara Narayana 
placed the deceased king's brother upon the vacant throne, and made 
him pay tribute to the extent of Rs. 10,000, one hundred gold mohars 
and thirty war horses. In the meantime, Yiryavanta the Raja of 
Khairam, having heard of Nara Nardy ana's prowess and wishing to avoid 
the fate which had overtaken the kings of Jaintid and Tippera, 
hastened to make submission. His tribute was fixed at 15,000 Rupees, 
900 gold coins, 50 horses and 3G elephants. He was also made to 
promise not to stamp coins in his own name, but in that of Kara 
Narayana.| The next victory was over the ltajd of pimuria who was 
taken prisoner, bat wus subsequently released on his undertaking to 
*pay an annual tribute of Rs. 7,000. In tho course of this expedition, ■ 
Nara Narayana is said to have straightened the course of tho Brahma¬ 
putra opposite Paijdunatha, «- place near the foot of the Nilachal hill, 
some four miles west of Gauhafci. After stopping some time at a village 

* Other similar feats are attributed to Sfiarili. On one occasion he is said to 
have leapt over the Bbarali river on the back of his war horse. 

f This story of the invasion of Cachar by Nora Nnr&yana is confirmed by a 
tradition current amongst the Dehdna, a small tribe of that district, who claim to 
be descended from the Koohes who invaded the district. According to their 
aooount, however, the leader of the expedition was not Silardi, but his brother 
Gosdifi Kamala. 

% No coins of this king have as yet been found, and the earliest coin of the 
Bdjas of Jaintid which I have seen is dated more than a hundred years later. Ex¬ 
cluding Ahom ooins, the only extant coins of this period stamped by kings in Assam 
are those issued by Nara Ndrayapa and his successors. ^ 
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named Rob A, Nara N£r£yaga determined to attack the king of Siratha 
(Sylhert), whose kingdom is described as being near Jaintid, and who is 
said to hare been a very powerful prince. Messengers Were sent calling 
upon him to submit, but this he refused to do, and Silar&i was 
accordingly despatched with a strong force to overcome him. He met 
the army of the Sylhet king, and a battle took place which lasted 
three days* At the end of this time as the scales of victory still hung 
in the balance, Silarii became impatient, and so seizing his sword and 
shield, he rushed forward like the kite, from which he took his name, 
and attacked the hostile army. It is related that 100,000 soldiers fell 
before his all-destroying sword, and that at last the king of Sylhet 
himself was slain. The king’s brother Asirai then tendered his 
submission and returned with SilarAi to the court of Nara NarAyana, 
who appointed him king in the place of his brother and fixed his tri¬ 
bute at 100 elephauts, 200 horses, 300,000 Rupees and 10,000 gold 
coins.* 

Being thus victorious in three directions, Nara Narayana determined 
io invade the kingdom of Gany (Gauda). Before doing so, he visited 
the temple of Kamakhya, which he found in ruins. He intended to* 
rebuild it, but being possessed by S'ani (or the planet Saturn) he post¬ 
poned this pious act until after his proposed expedition. This incensed 
the goddess against him, and his army, which was led by Silarai, was de¬ 
feated by the Pasha of Gaur, after a fight which lasted for ten days. 
Silarai himself performed prodigies of valour, and after his weapons had 
been broken he disdained to fly, and so continued to fight with rushes until 
they also were exhausted, and he was taken prisoner. Subsequently, 
through the favour of Kali, he succeeded in curing the Pasha’s mother, 
who had been bitten by a snake which had been sent into her presence by 
Silarai in the form of a rope. In return for this oure, Silarii was released* 
and the Ganges was fixed as tho boundary between the two kingdoms. 

On bis return home, he and bis brother at once set about the erec¬ 
tion of the Kamakhya temple.f Twice they erected a temple of stone, 
and each time it fell in a night. Then Parvati appeared in a dream and 

* Sylhet was conquered by the Musahn£ns in 1884 A. D., but may have been 
temporarily independent at the period here referred to, whioh was a troublous one in 
Bengal. Or it may be that the king of Sylhet here referred to was the ruler of 
Lftur, who long continued to maintain his independence of the Musalnrin inva¬ 
ders. 

f An inscription within the temple records its erection by Silarai during the 
reign of his brother Nara NarAya?a. This inscription whioh bears date 1487 S'ak* 
(1565 A. D.) will be referred to again further on. Other accounts say that the 
temple took ten years to build. (Gunabhiram’s dfsdm Buranji page 68.) 
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said that tho MusalmAns had destroyed the old stone temple, and as it was 
now the Kali Yaga, the new one should be constructed of bricks. The 
brick temple, was constructed in six months, and then Nara NArayapa 
consecrated it with numerous sacrifices, including 140 men, whose beads # 
he offered to the goddess on copper plates.* He made a grant of land 
for the maintenance of the shrine, and gave away alms to the extentof 
Bs. 25,000. He also caused a statue of himself to be made and placed 
within the temple, f At this time he caused roads, monasteries and 
tanks to be constructed, and trees to be planted. Under his auspiceft 
the S'Astras were published and the Hatnamala was composed, and even 
.the common people were made to study religious books. S'aktism whs 
the State religion, but Vaishnavism was more than tolerated, and great 
honour was done to Sankara Deva, Deva Damodara, and other Vaishnava 
divines. The country enjoyed a period of peace aud religion, and trade 
throve exceedingly. 

Two years later, the Gaur Pasha’s mother died, and Nara NArAyapa 
then combined with Akbar to attack him, SilarAi invaded his kingdom 
with an army from the east, while liaja Man Singh, who was in com¬ 
mand of the Imperial army, advanced upon him from the west. 

The ruler of Gauj* being thus attacked from two sides at the same 
time was easily defeated, and his kingdom was then divided between 
the Koch king and the Emperor of Delhi. The Pasha himself fled to 
the country of the Feringhis. 

While engaged on this expedition, news came from the capital that 
a son had been bora to Silardi.| Tho latter, however, was destined never 
to Bee him. He was attacked by small-pox and died on tho banks of the 
Ganges, after enjoining his brother Nara NArayapa to take care of his boy. 
Nara NArayapa performed the funeral ceremonies with great pomp, and 
at the conclusion sacrificed a bull. 

After Silarai’s death, a long period of peace ensued, daring which 
the people enjoyed great prosperity, while Nara NarAyapa gave such 
encouragement to religion that he became known as “ the pious king. ” 

* The offering of human sacrifices was by no means unoommon among the 
S'aktas of former times. Similar sacrifices were frequently offered at SadiyA, and 
at Beltola in KAmrup, and it was the abduction of four British subjects for this 
purpose which led to the annexation of Jaintia in 1885. 

f Two statueB, said to represent Nara NArAya?a and SilarAi, are still to be seen 
within the temple. An older figure oarved in the rook on the road leading up to 
it is said to represent Naraka, the first-recorded guardian of the shrine. 

^ It is related that in honour of this event grants of Brahmottar land were 
made in the village of ChinakonA (in the Mahgalddi sub-division.) This grafit still 
exists. 
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In the meantime Silarai’s son, whose name was Raghu R&i, was 
growing up. He was a great favourite with the king, and when he 
attained the age of 16, two girls were given to him as wives. It is 
} added that subsequently the number of his wives reached 120. 

Shortly after Ragku Rai’s marriage, Kara NdiAyana himself was at 
last blessed with a son, to whom he gave the name of Lakshmi Nar&yapa. * 
Up to this time, Raghu Rai had lived in hopes of succeeding his uncle; 
but hearing that he was now likely to be passed over in favour of the 
latter’s own son, he left the capital with a small following, and settled 
down at Bafanagara, or Vijayanagar, where he excavated a tank and 
built a town called Ghilajaipur. Kara N&rayana sent a messenger^ 
named Para Karji, to recall him j but he refused to return, and when 
Karji invested the place in order to seize him, he fought with, and 
defeated him. On hearing of this, it is related that Nara N&rayana 
professed to be pleased at his nephew’s prowess, and as an acknowleg- 
ment thereof, sent him his wives, together with a large amount of 
money and jewels from the royal treasure-chest. A few months later, 
a heavy flood occurred, and taking advantage of it, Raghu made an 
expedition in boats and raided Bair Baku. When Nara Narayapa heard 
of this, he went with an army to chastise him, but was prevented from 
attacking him by Raghu sending his 120 wives to attack Nara N dray ana’s 
army. When the latter heard of this, he determined not to fight and 
so came to terms. 

The kingdom was divided into two parts, and it was settled that 
Raghu should rule the country east of the Sankosh and that Lakshmi 
should succeed his father as Raja of the country west of that river. 
Raghu continued to reside at Baranagara. He visited five places of 
pilgrimage,—Ganeda, Keddra, Gokarna, Garna, and Kamedvara; and re¬ 
built the Manikuta Temple, which had been broken by the Musalmdns.f 
He endowed it with grants of land, and when it was finished, he 
sacrificed at the Bhrine 700 men, whose heads he offered to the goddess 
in copper plates. He had a large number of sonB, including Parikshit, 
Indra Narayana, Jadurai, Bali N&r&yapa, and Mana Simha. He is said 
to have been devoted to religion and to have made liberal gifts to 
Brahm&ns. It is related that he buried 30,00,000 Rs. under the staircase 
of his palace. In the end he was killed by a demon (daitya) sent by an 
ascetic whose company he had exhorted his son Parikshit to eschew. 

* It is said that Nara Niriyaija married Kamala-priyi, the daughter of Sankara 
Deva’s brother Rim Rai. According to other accounts, however, it was SQarii who 
married her. 

t This is the Hayagrfva Temple at Hajo, whioh Btands on the hill called Mapi. 
An inscription in the temple, dated 1588 A. D , mentions Raghu Deva as the king 
under whose orders it jras re-built. 
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Farikshit, on the death of his father, went to Prdgjyotishapura and 
worshipped three times at Kamdkhyd. An astronomer attached to 
the temple foretold that unless he became king within two days, he 
would not get the kingdom for twelve years, and he accordingly set 
sail and proceeded with all haste to Bapmagara, where he was hailed 
as king. It is said that his boatmen were so exhausted by their 
exertions that on arriving they all lay as if dead, and were only brought 
back to life by the tender ministrations of 140 girls (sent for the 
purpose by Parikshit) who anointed their bodies with oil and acid 
fruits, and then passed tho night with them. Next morning, says the 
Vamidvali each boatman was married to the girl with whom he had 
slept. Parikshit is said to have built a town where North Gauhd(i 
now stands, and to have mounted cannon at Paridunatha, which were 
still in position at the time when the Vamidvali wa# composed. 
Subsequently war broke out between Parikshit and Lakshmi Narayaria, 
and the latter being worsted, went to Delhi, and giving his sister to the 
Emperor in marriage, implored him to send an army to his assistance. 

Jn accordance with his requost, Paf’ansubha and Mukarram Khan 
were seut against Parikshit. Parikshit was defeated and then 
entrenched himself in a fort which he built on the banks of the Sankosh, 
which the Musalmans besieged for a year without success. They then 
resorted to stratagem, and by floating rafts of plantain trees down the 
river by night, made Parikshit believe that they had crossed it and 
were marohiug on his capital. Under this impression, he abandoned his 
intrenchments and hurried back to Vijayaungara. 

In the meantime his brother Bali Ndrdyana, after taking refuge for 
a year with a Bdra Blrniya family residing at Maniari village in Dar- 
rang, went to the Aliom king, Svarga Narayana, and invoked his aid 
against the Musalmans. The latter took the field with a large army, 
and defeated the Musalmans, who fled across the Karatoya. Svarga 
Nardyaija then placed Bali Narayana, whom he re-named Dharma 
Narayana, in charge of the conquered country, the boundaries being on 
the east the Bharali, on the west the Karatoya, on the north the 
Gomiri mountains, and on the south the hills of Siri. 

Comparison op the Vamsavali with other sources op information. 

Thus far the VamSivali of Rdjd Lakhshmi Narayana Kuar. I now 

refer briefly to other accounts of the events 
dynasty 86 °* the Koofc with which it deals.* And first of all, as to 

the parentage of Bisu and Sisu. 

* Minor points in which other accounts corroborate it, have been noted passim 
in the abstract of the Vamidvali given above. 4 
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B£j& Prasiddha Ndrdyaga’s VamJdvali agrees with it in all particulars, 
and the account given by Gupdbhirim in his Asdm Buranji is also 
practically the same. In the latter, however, Hdjo is mentioned as the 
father of Hira and JirA; it does not appear from his account that either 
of them had a husband, find Suva is said to have been the father of 
Sisu as well as of Bisu. Buchanan Hamilton says that Hdjo Koch 
had two daughters, Hira and Jira, of whom the former was married 
to Hariyd Mech. She had a son, Bisu, while her sister (whose husband 
is not mentioned) had a son, Sisu. He adds that Siva was claimed 
as the progenitor of both Bisu and Sisu. The Raikat family of 
Baiknnthpur claim to be descended from Sisu, and over that he was 
the brother and not the cousin of Bisu. Another account says that 
Chandan and Madan were the children of Hariya Mech by his wife 
Jird and that SiAu and Bisu were born of his wife Hird by the god 


S'iva.* 

From these accounts we may, I think, conclude that Si4u and 
Bisu were the children of Hariya Mech by his wives Hird and Jird, 
and that the latter were daughters of Hajo, who was of the Koch tribe, 
a fact which is proved not only by the authorities mentioned above, but 
also by the fact that the existing representatives of the family still describe 
themselves as “ Koch,” and by the Musalman names for the country, 
Koch Bihar and Koch Hajo. Ralph Filch also refers to Sukladhvaja 
as Shukl Koch. There is not sufficient evidence for assumingxJjhat 
Chandnn and Madan belonged to this family. \ 

There is less unanimity regarding the kings by whom the Koch 

kingdom was consolidated and extended and 
country**toto 0n two*king- the period at which it was divided into two 
dom8 ' parts. 

According to Buchanan Hamiltonf, it was Hajo who founded the 
kingdom, and ViSva Simha who divided it into two parts, giving the 
position east of the Sankosh to Sukladhvaja and the position west of 
that river to Nara Naraynria. The same version is given in the family 
history of the Rajds of Bijni. Other authorities however, agree with 
Rdja Lakshin! Narayana’s Vamsdvali. B&bu Ram Chandra Ghosh, to 
whose lecture reference has already been made, says that Nara Naray ana 
« with the assistance and advice of his younger brother Sukladhvaja, 
“ otherwise called Silarai, extended his kingdom in all directions. He 
“ conquered the whole of Kdmaiupa and carried off in triumph the 
“ chhattra or umbrella of the king of Assam. The king gave to’ his elder 


* Lecture delivered by B&bu Ram Chandra Ghosh before the Kooh Bih&r 
Hitaishipi SabhA, and printed in Calcutta at the expense of the Raj in 1866. 
f Hunter’s Statistical Account of Rangpur, page 351. 
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“ brother, Nara Simh|,the pargana of Pafigfi; and to his younger’ brother 
“S'ukladhvaja, together with the title of Raj A, he gave Bijni, Darrang, 
“ Bentali (mo, Beltola?) and the northern *part of the KAmikhyi 
“ kshettra.” 

In BiiveAvar’s Asdm Buranji, the agreethent is still greater. He 
says: “ Raj£ Nara NArayana, having no male issue, determined to appoint 
“ his nephew Raghu Deva as liis successor. When old, ho had a son, and 
“ Raghu Deva became hopeless. The latter therefore, quitted one day the 
“ palace, under the pretext of going a hunting, but the RAjA, in order 
“ to console him, allotted to him a portion of the Raj. ” 

The account given by Gunabhirnm on pages 59-71 of his As&m 
Buranji also confirms that contained in the VaihMvali, and so dobs the 
allusion to the conquost of Garligaon in the Ahora chronicles, and also 
the Musalman version of the events dealt with in the VanAAvali as 
described in the Akbarndniah, except that in the latter, Raghu’s rebel* 
lion is said to have taken place on the death of Nara NarAyana, and not 
during his life time.* 

In addition, we have contemporaneous evidence iu the shape of two 
inscriptions, one of which is inside the Kamakhyd temple and the 
other in the temple of Hayagriva at Hajo. The former runs as follows : 

“ Glory be to king Malladova, who by virtue of his mercy, iB kind to the people} 
“who in archery is like Arjuna, and in charity like Dadhiohi and Karim; he is 
‘ like an ocean of all goodness, and he is versed in many Sastras; his character is 
“ excellent, in beauty he is as bright as Kandarpa; he is a worshipper of Kama- 
“ khy&. Mis younger brother B'ukladeva built this temple of bright stones on the 
“ Nila hillock, for the worship of the goddess Durga, in 1487 S'aka (1685 A. D.). 
“ His beloved brother S'ukladhvaja again, with universal fame, the crown of the 
“ greatest heroes, who like the fabnlnus Kalpataru, gave all that was devoutly asked 
“ of. him, the chief of all devotees of the goddess, constructed this beautiful 
“ temple with heaps of stones on the Nila hill in 1487 S'aka. ’’ 

Amongst the stone figures in the interior of this temple are two 
which are said to represent Malladeva and his brother S'ukladhvaja. 

The inscription inside the temple of Hayagriva may be translated 

thus 

“ There was a ruler of the earth named Visva Simha; his illustrious son, the 

jfc 7 

“most wise king Malladeva, was a conqueror of all enemies. In gravity and 
“liberality and for heroism he had a great reputation, and he web purified by 
“religious deeds. After him was born his brother S'ukladhvaja who subdued 


* It may be explained here that Muhammadan historians refer to the countries 
ruled by Parikshit and Lakhshmi NarAyana as Koch HAjo and Koch BihAr respec¬ 
tively. Nam NAr&yapa was known to the Musalmans as Bal Gosaifi, and S'ukladhvaja 
as Shnkl Gosaifi. 

3. i. 38 * 
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“ many countries. The eon of thie Sfukladhvaja was king Eaghudeva, who waa like 
“ the greatest man of the Baghn race: hie glories spread out in all directions) the 
“ lord of K&marfrpa, in obedienoe to the order of deBtiny, is the slayer of the wick- 
“ ed, who was like water to the flames of the fire of sorrow of the vast populace. 
“ Of the seeds of Sukladhvaj%, a king was born of the name of Baghudeva, who 
“consoles innumerable persons, and is a worshipper of the feet of Krishna; the 
“ king coming of age had a temple built on the hillook called Mapi hillock, in 1605 
“ S'aka (1583 A. D.) The most skilful and efficient artiBan S’ridhara hixnBelf 
“ built it." 

Apart from the authorities quoted in favour of the version given in 
the VwMdvaH, it seems probable that that version is correct; first, be¬ 
cause it is far more detailed than any other, and secondly, because it is 
the version given by the descendants of Silarai who would not have 
been likely to represent him as a subject of Nara Nirayana if he had 
really been an independent prince. We may, therefore, accept the story 
as told in the Vamidvali as substantially correct. 

The only alternative to accepting the version given in the VamSavaU 
is by supposing Silarii to have outlived his brother and to have rebel¬ 
led when Lakshmi Narayaga succeeded him. This is the version given 
in the Akbaruimah (J. A. S. B. 1872, page 53), and if correct would 
simplify the meaning of the inscription in the temple at Ha jo. The 
account given in the VaiiiSdvali is however, so circumstantial that, in the 
absence of further evidence, it seems impossible to gainsay it. 


Bala Pahar’s invasion. 


Musalman invasions during the period dealt with in the VaAs'avali. 

The Vamsdvnli says very little about the relations of the Koch 
kings with the Mualmans, and it will therefore be useful to supple¬ 
ment it in this respect by accounts drawn from other sources. 

And first should be mentioned the invasion of Kali Pahdr, other¬ 
wise known as Raju, which took place in 
1553 A. D. It is said that Nara Niriya^a was 
afraid to fight him, and allowed him to pass up the Brahmaputra un¬ 
molested. He was a convert from Hinduism, and like all apostates, was 
a zealous persecutor of the faith which he had before professed, so that his 
name is rememberod to this day, both in Assam and Orissa, as the arch 
destroyer of temples and images. To him is attributed the destruc¬ 
tion of the old temples at Kamakhya and Hdjo, but beyond these aots 
of sacrilege, he appears to have left no mark in the country. His in¬ 
vasion is not referred to in the VaihidvaU, exoept incidentally in the 
statement that Nara Nariyana rebuilt Kimdkhyi “ which the wicked 
Mus&lmans had destroyed.* " * 

* I have not referred in the text to the narrative of Balph Fitoh who visited 
Koeh Bih&r between 1563 and 1581, and states that the king then ruling waa 
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Another incident not mentionedin the Vathi- 
M »ion^o'the a Emperor! li8 " 18 *bafc elated ia the following extract 

from the Akbamdmah : *— 

“ To the events of this time (157$ A. D.) belongs the arrival of the 
“ Peshkash from Bengal and Koch Bih&r. Baja Bal Gosaifi (Kara 
“ N4rayaija) who is Zaminddr of Koch, submitted again, and sent valu* 
“able presents from Bengal, with 54 elephants. ” 

On the other hand, the Musalman historians of the period make 
no mention of the assistance said to have been rendered by Kara Ndra- 
ya$a in the subjugation of Diud Shdh. 

The Akbamamah tells us that when hostilities broke out between 
Lakshmi Natayana and the ruler of the eastern Koch kingdom, the for* 
mer made his submission to the Emperor and met Raj A Man Siiigh at 
Anandapur. It is added that he gave his daughter in marriage to the 
letter, and nob to the Emperor as stated in the Vwmi&vali. 

In the Tuzuk i Jahdnglri it is stated that, in 1618 A. D., Lakshmi 
N&rayaga paid his respects personally at qourt in Gujrdf and presented 
a nazzar of 500 mohars. 

Tho invasion of Parikshit’s kingdom however, is attributed, not to 

Invasion of Parikshit’s the initiation of Lakshmi Nardyana, but to a 
Kingdom. complaint made by Raghunitha, the Zamiudar 

of Sosang, whose family Parikshib had imprisoned. 

The Pddishdhndmah contains a full account of the invasion which 
followed. The following abridgment is taken from the translation 
given by Blochmann in the J. A. S. B. for 1872 (pages 53-62). 
Mukarram Khan invaded Koch Ha jo with 6,000 horse, 12,000 foot and 
500 ships, and took Parikshit’s fort at Dhubrt, at which place he halted 

named Suokel Conse (S'ukl Kooh or S'ukladhvaja), because the part of tho kingdom 
whioh he visited was west of the S'ankosh (cf. Blochmann, J. A. S. B., page 240), and 
this part has never been claimed as having at any time belonged to S'ukladhvaja 
or his desoendants. It is dear, therefore, that there must he some mistake, and as 
Stakladhvaja was a far more prominent man than his elder brother, the real king, 
it is not unlikely that Ralph Fitoh thought that he was the ruler de jure as well 
de facto. Or it may be, that Ralph Fitch’s visit took plaoe during the year for 
whioh, aooording to Gue&bhir&m, Nara Narayana left his kingdom in oharge of 
Silardi and wandered about in disgnise, in order to avoid the disaster whioh it was 
supposed would ensue from the influence of the planet Saturn, under whioh the 
astrologers asserted that he had had the misfortune to oome. The story of his 
temporary abdication is not improbable, as the Ga^aks have always exercised almost 
unlimited power over credulous converts to Hinduism, and we have an exaot parallel 
in Ahom history in the case of the king S'iva Simha, who abdioated in 1720 A. D. 
in favour of his wife Fhfllesvari, in consequence of an adverse prediction by the 
Astrologers attached to his court. 

* Lucknow edition, III, page 207. 
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during the rains. Paarikshit was defeated in a naval engagement in 
the Gajadhar river and retreated, first to Khelah and afterwards to 
Bndhnagar on the Mauds, where he at last surrendered, and by the 
Emperor Jahangir’s orders, was ^sent to .Court. His brother .Bali 
Ndrdyarja, or Baldeo, as he is called by the Musalmdn historian, ,fied to 
the Ahom king. 

The Musalmans proceeded, under Sayyad Hakim and Sayyad A'bd 

Invasion of Upper Baqr, to invade the country of the Ahoms, but 

Assam. were destroyed in a night attack. A fuller 

account of this invasion is contained in the A'hom chronicles, where it 
is stated that the Musalmdns proceeded as far as Bishpundth. They were 
at first victorious and took many captives, but were subsequently de¬ 
feated by the Ahoms, who had called in the aid of the Kachdris of 
Khaspur. The cause of the invasion is said to have been the murder 
by the Ahom garrison, at Koliabar, of a Muhammadan trader who w^p 
suspected of being a spy. It is stated that Abfi Baqr (who is called 
Bdbakar in the Ahom Buranji) and his son Ghiydsu’d-dln were slain in 
the battle, aud that the body of the latter was taken back to Hajo and 
buried there. 41 

The Pddishdhnamah continues that Bali Nardyanaf then persuaded 

* Gnnfibhiram says that this invasion is described in the Ouru Bhatima, a col¬ 
lection of hymns written shortly after the time of the occurrence by Hanker Deva 
and his disciple and successor, Madhava. I have not been able to proonre a com¬ 
plete collection of these hymns, but in a selection of them published by Haribil&s 
Gupta, the only Musalmdn invasion referred to (page 79) is one in whioh the ruler 
of Gaur is said to have been utterly defeated by Nara Ndrdyana. In this aooount, 
the destruction of images is not mentioned, aud it is possible that some other inva¬ 
sion is referred to. 

f The Ahoms called him Dharma N dray ana. In Ahom histories it is said that 
Bali Narayan or Baghu Dova (accounts differ) gave the daughter of the latter—Mah- 
galdai by name—to Pratapa Simha in marriage. MahgalddI town and river are said 
to be named after this princess. 

Ghiyagu’d-dm is said to have been a very pious and learned man, and the sanc¬ 
tity attaching to his tomb was consequently so great, that it became a verywacred 
place in the eyes of the Musalmans, and was accordingly known as Powa Mekka. 
The origin of this namo is differently accounted for by a writer in the Calcutta 
Review of 1867. IIo says that after the death of Husain Shah’s son, Ddnydl. 
Snl(&n Ghiyasu’d-din succeeded him, and brought a colony of Musalmfins to HAj*; 
and rande large assignments of lands for religious purposes. He resolved to build 
a grand mosque at Hajo, and brought earth from Mekka to give additional sanotity 
to the place. He died however before completing the mosque, and was bnried 
under the holy earth. It is not known from what source this writer derived his 
information, but it seems on the face of it more probable than the other story, as it 
is hard to believe that a vanquished army would carry a corpse so great a distance 
as from Bish^nn&th to Hajo. On the other hand, it is unlikely that Musalmans re- 
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tire A horns to invade H&jo, and the latter agreed and bent him 

Bali Narayana regains thither *» He retook Darrang, 

Darrang. and reinforcing his army by some discontented 

Musalmin Jdgfrdars of Hajo, seized also perganas Xrnki and Bhao- 
manti, and finally attacked ‘Abdu’s-sal4m, the Musalmin Governor of 
the country. 

It is not stated how long these events took, but it would appear 
from other sources of information, that a considerable time must have 
elapsed between the retaking of Darrang and the attack on ‘Abdu’s- 
sal&m which led, as will be noted further on, to the defeat and death of 
Bali Nariyana. 

The defeat of Pankshit is stated to have taken place in 1614 A. D. 
and the final overthrow of Bali Ndrayana in 1637. The A'hom chroni¬ 
cles place the defeat of Aba Bakr in 1549 Sak or 1627 A. D. and state 
that his army was pursued and the A'hom rule extended as far as 
Gauh&ti, and that Bali was set up as a tributary of the Ahoms in Darrang 
and Gaja Nariyana, brother of the latter, at Beltola. Subsequently, it is 
stated, Pratapa Simha became lord paramount of the Rajas of Rini, 
Luki, Mairapur, and other places. These events must have taken time 
to bring about, and it may therefore, I think, be assumed that Bali be¬ 
came ruler in Darrang at loast, if not also in part of Kamrtip, imme¬ 
diately after Aba Baqr’s defeat in 1672, so that ho ruled there for ten 
years before his final conflict with the Musalmans.* 

On being attacked by Bali, ‘Abdu’s-salam reported matters to 

^ h.t Islam Khan, Governor of Bengal. Reinforce- 

War between Bali Nara- ’ B 

yana and Abdu’s-salam. ments were at once sent to him, but owing to 
the treachery of Sattrajit, the Thanadar of P6ndu, the dispositions of 
the Musalm&ns were not as effective as they might otherwise have been. 
In several engagements in the neighbourhood of Patted, however, suc¬ 
cess remained with the Muhammadan army. 

Subsequently, as ‘Abdu’s-salam was moving his fleet from Srigh&t 
towards Hajo, he was attacked at night by the Ahom fleet which num¬ 
bered 500 ships. Sattrajit took the first opportunity to retire with 
his fleet, and the Musalmaus were beaten. Bali Nlraya^a followed up 
this success by laying siege toH&jo, and after cutting off his supplies, 
forced ‘Abdu’s-salam to treat. The latter went with his brother to the 
hostile camp, where he was at once seized and sent off to Gafhgion. 


mained at Hdjo after prince Danyfl’s defeat, as ViSva Simha was then rapidly rising 
to power. Besides, the FatAiyah i ‘Ibriyah says that the whole of that prince’s 
army was killed or captured. (J. A. S. B. 1872, page 79.) 

* Ih Gufltbhirfm’s Aadm Buranji it is said that Bali Nariyapa fixed his qprital 
at MongaJ^ii in Darrang, and ruled well. 
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The MusalmAns then tried to force their way through the enemy, bnt 
were all cut np in the attempt. 

In the meantime, Parikshit’s son Chandra NarAyapa, who had estab¬ 
lished himself with 6,000 or 7,000 Ahoms and Koches at KaraibAri, was 
attacked by the troops left at S'righat, and forced to retreat to pargana 
Solmari. He was killed shortly afterwards. The MusalmAns then 
marched to Dhubri whore they found and arrested Sattrajit-, who was 
subsequently executed for his treachery, and thence proceeded to Jogi- 
ghopA, at which place as well as at HirApur on the opposite bank of 
the Brahmaputra, Bali NArayana had erected strong fortifications, his 
fleet being anchored between the two forts. They were harassed on 
their way by the enemy’s troops, but drove them off, and after several 
assaults, they forced Bali NArAyapa to retreat, and followed him across 
the Mania river. He retreated to Budhnagar where he threw np a 
strong entrenchment, but withdrew to Chothri on hearing that'Muham¬ 
mad £aman was marching against him with a strong detachment, under 
the guidance of Uttama Narayana, the son of SardArbar, Zamindar of 
Budhnagar, who was well acquainted with the country. 

This detachment halted at Bishunpur for the rains, bnt was shortly 
afterwards attacked by Bali NArAyapa, who had received reinforcements 
whioh brought the strength of his army up to 40,000 men. He threw 
up fortifications at the KalApAni rivor, about three miles from Bishun¬ 
pur, behind which he encamped on a well-selected site, protected by 
rising ground, a river difficult to cross, and dense jungle. From this 
vantage ground he harassed the MusalmAns by ropeated night attacks. 

At the close of the rains, in spite of Bali Narayana’a efforts to pre¬ 
vent it, a junction was effected between the detachment at Bishunpur 
and the main body of the Musalman army, which had spent the rains 
at Chandanko(. Having united their forces they attacked and defeated 
Bali NArAyapa, who fled to Darrang. A son of the A'hom king was 
taken prisoner in this battle and was put to death together with all the 
other prisoners. The Ahom forts at Pantju and S'righat were then 
taken together with 500 war sloops and 300 guns, and Koch HAjo again 
became a Musalman province. Fort Kajli (at the junction of the, 
Kallang and the Brahmaputra) was also iaken, and a detachment was 
sent to Darrang to hunt down Bali NArAyapa who fled to Siiigiri, where 
he and his two sons shortly afterwards died. Gauhati was selected as 
the seat of Government of the Musalman proconsul, and a financial 
settlement of the country was effected. 

As already stated, the final overthrow of Bali NArAyapa is said to have 
taken place in 1637 A. D. Strange to say no mention of this struggle 
is made in any local history. 
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Dates of the kings mentioned in the VaASXvali. 

B4j& Lakshmi Ndriyajja's VanJavali mentions only one date—that of 
the erection of the K&makhyi temple, and it ib not very easy to fix the 
exact dates of the kings to whom, it refers. Sone dates are given in 
the Vamsdvali of Prasiddha Narayapa, in GunAbhirAm’s Asdm Buranji, 
in Buchanan Hamilton’s account of Raugpur and elsewhere,* hut these 
authorities often differ amongst themselves, and it is therefore necessary 
to examine the matter in some detail. 

It will perhaps be easiest to arrive at the truth by dealing in the 
Dates of Baja Bara Bara- first instance with the dates of Baja Nara NAra- 
yana. yana. Three different dates are assigned for 

the time when he ascended the throne in succession to his father ViAva 
Simha, viz., 1528 A. D. by Gunubhiram, 1534 in Prasiddha Ndrayaga’s 
VanMvali, and 1555 by Babu Ram Chandra Ghosh. 

His death is said to have occurred in 3584 A. D., and Prasiddha 
N4r&y ana’s Vanosdvali and Gunabhiram’s A8Am Buranji agree in fixing 
3581 as the date of Baghu’s accession to pbwer in the eastern part of 
the old Koch kingdom, while the inscription in the Hayagriva temple at 
Hajo, which was built daring his reign and bears date 1583 A. D., helps 
to confirm this as the date of the division of the kingdom. 

It iB recorded in the Akbarndmah that Lakshmi Narayana who had 
then succeeded his father, made his submission to the Delhi Emperor 
and paid his respects to Baja Man Singh in 1596 A. D. On the other 
hand, the Musalmdn historians refer to Nara Narayana as still reigning in 
1578.f It is thus certain that Nara Narayana died between 1573 and 
1596 A. D. and we may therefore, I think, confidently accept 1584 as 
the approximate date of his death.J 

* I do not refer to tlie dates given in the manuscript copy of the Yogini 
Tantra in the possession of a BrAhman of Hauli Mohanpnr, as it appears that they 
are not trustworthy, so far as these earlier kings are concerned. Prior to the 
accession of Mahendra Narayana in 1660, only four dates are given, viz., tho erection 
of HAJo and Kamakhya and the accessions of YiSva Singh and Raghu Deva. The 
two former, which oonld always be ascertained from the inscriptions in the temples 
themselves are correct, but the two latter—1495 A. D. and 1555 A. D. are obviously 
wrong. It seems probable that the collection of dates in this volume waB not 
oommenoed until long after the time of these two kings, and that when it was 
undertaken, their dates were filled.in by guess work. 

f Bloohmann, J. A. S. B. 1872, page 63. 

X Blochmann, J. A. S. B. 1875, page 306. The name of the ruler mentioned in 
the Musalm&n account is BAl Gosain, but thiB is clearly only another name for Nara 
NArAyana. Blochmann says that B&l Gosain was the eon of Nara NArAyaija and father 
of Lakshmi NArAyana, but this must be a mistake, as neither in the very full aocount 
contained in the Vamidvali nor in any other local narrative, is mention made of any 
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It is less easy to come to a definite conclusion regarding, the date 
of his accession. According to tbe VaribSdvali of Frasiddha N£r£yapa, 
this took place in 1534; Gup&bhirdm following Bi£ve£var places it 
in 1528 and £4bu Ram Chandra Ghosh in 1555 A. D. # The last men¬ 
tioned date may be at once rejected, on the testimony of a silver coin 
of this king which was found some years ago in the Gdro Hills and 
published in the J. A. S. B. for 1875, page 306.+ This coin is dated 
1477 S'ak (1555 A. D.), or the very year fixed for Nara Narayana’s ac¬ 
cession by Babu Bam Chandra, and as he had to fight with his brother 
Nara Simha before obtaining the throne, it is extremely unlikely that 
he began to issue coins in tbe very first year of bis reign. It is much 
more likoly that the time when this money was coined, formed the se¬ 
cond period in his reign, namely, the interval of peace which followed 
his earlier expeditions and preceded the second war against the ruler 
o£ Gauj*. 

Perhaps the best way of arriving at the probable date of his suc¬ 
cession will be to calculate it from several independent data, and then 
to strike an average. The Akbarnamah says that his son was born 
when he was fifty years of. age. As the latter ascended the throne on 
his father’s death without, it would appear, the help of guardians, he 
cannot at that time have been less than 15 years of age. On this cal¬ 
culation Nara Ndrayana must have been bom in 1519 A. D., and as he# 
was still a student when his father died, he cannot at that time have 
been much more than 15 years of age. This would bring his accession 
to 1534 A. D., which is the very date mentioned in Prasiddha Ndrayapa’s 
Vamfdvali. 

Another way of arriving at the probable date of his succession is 
by calculating what time would bo required for the different events 
referred to in tbe history of his reign, which occurred prior to the erec¬ 
tion of Kdmakhyd temple, the date of which (1565 A. D.) is known 
to us by the inscription in the temple itself and by the concurrent tes¬ 
timony of Prasiddha Narayana’s VariMvali, and tbe manuscript edition 

ruler between Nara Narayana and Lakshmi, and all alike agree in saying that the 
latter was the son of the former. Bosides Blochmann says that the brother of, Bal 
Gosaiii was S'ukl Gosain, who can be none other than S'ukladhvaja. In his 
notioe of the Akbarndmah (J. A. S. fi. 1872, page 52) he quotes a passage whioh says 
that Bal Gosaiii lived the life of an ascetio and did not marry until he was 50 years 
old, when he took a wife by whom he had a son named Lakahmf N&r&yana. Lastly, 
on page ICO of the number of the Journal just quoted, Blochmann himself, in a 
footnote, explains that Nara Nfirfiyana is called B&l Gosain in the Akbamdmah. 

* Statistical Account of Koch Bihar, page 407. , t 

t A similar ooin of Nara N4rayana bearing the same date had been previously 
published in J. A. 8. B. 1866, page 647, by Rajendralala Mitra. 
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of the Yogini Tanfcra in the possession of the Brahman of Hauli 
Mohanpur. 

Briefly these events are:— 

(1.) Expulsion and pursuit of Nara Sim ha. * 

(2.) Construction of Gosain Kamala Ali. This is said to have 
taken a year to make, but the real time it took was 
probably considerably longer. 

(3.) Invasion of the A'hom kingdom. The A'hom chronicles 
mention at least two expeditions, and the Vamfdoali 
relates that Nara Narayana remained a year at Garhgadn 
beforothe Ahom king submitted. 

(4.) Conquest of Hiramba or Cachar. 

(5.) War with the king of Jaintia. 

(6.) War with the king of Tipperah. 

(7.) War with the king of Dimarua. 

(8.) War with the king of Sylhet. 

«(9.) War with the ruler of Gaur. , 

(10.) S'ilarai’s detention at Gaur. 

(11.) Erection of Kamakhya. According to the Vamsavali this 
was carried out in six months, but other accounts say 
that the temple took ten years to build. 

It is difficult to arrive at any exact conclusion as to the timo which 
these events occupied, but bearing in mind the difficulties of locomotion 
at that time, and the fact that between each war it would probably be 
necessary for the Baja to spend some time attending to the internal 
affairs of his kingdom and consolidating his rule, I do not think it 
would be safe to allow a smaller period than 30 years for these occur¬ 
rences. Deducting this period from the date of the erection of Kam&- 
khy&, we get 1535 A. D., as the date of his accession, which is again 
very nearly the date quotedin Prasiddha Nar&yana’s Vmisdvali. On the 
other hand, the A'hom chrouicles fix 1562 as the date of his invasion of 
their country, and as this is one of the earliest events of his reign as 
recorded in the Purushandmah, it would seem that his reign could not 
have commenced long before that date. As, however, it is certain that 
Kamakhyd was rebuilt in 1565, and all the intervening events could 
not possibly have occurred within the short space of three yea?s, it is 
clear either that this date is- incorrect or else that the Vdriiddvali does 
not record events in their historical sequence. On the whole the weight 
of the evidence seems to show that Nara Narayana came to the throne in 
1534 A. D., or soon afterwards. 

The same dates, of course, represent the conclusion of Yiiva 

Simha’s reign. As regards its commencement 
it will be remembered that Nil&mbara was over- 


Visva Simha’s dates. 


J. i. 39 
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thrown by Husain ShAh in 1498 A. D., and that afterwards Clianjlana and 
Mad ana reigned for a few years at MarAlAvasa, a place some 20 miles north 
of Kama^hapura. If, therefore, Gbandana and Madana railed the whole of 
the country formerly under the sway of the Khyen Raj As, it would be 
impossible for Vi3va Simha to have begun to rule before 1515-1520 A. D. 
It has, however, already been shown that after the fall of Nilambar, there 
was no ruler of the whole kingdom, but that many petty chiefs exer¬ 
cised supreme power in different parts of the country. This being so, 
there is no reason why Vriva Simha should not have begun to rule some 
portion of the country while Ghandana and Madana still held sway at 
Maralavasa. Buchauan Hamilton says that “ the BihAr Rajas reckon 
by the era of their ancestor, Visva, whom they suppose began to govern 
in the Bengal year 916 or 1509 A. D.,” and as this, on the date arrived 
at for Nara Narayana’s accession, would give him a reign of 25 years, 
there seems to be no reason for discrediting the date thus assigned for 
Yisva Simha’s accession. We have seen that this prince gradually rose 
from the position of one of many petty chiefs to be ruler of the* whole 
couutry from Rangpur to Kamarupa, and that he eventually found 
himself strong enough to march against the Aliom king in Upper 


Raghu Deva’s dates. 


Assam. It is very unlikely he could have effected all this in a shorter 
time than that allowed him according to the above calculation. Finally 
Lakshmi NaiAyana’s Vamsdvali mentions 25 years as the duration of his 
reign, and this is exactly the period intervening between 1509, the date 
of his accession according to the Koch era, and 1534, the date of his 
death according to Prasiddha Narayana’s Vamiavali. 

Turning now to the kings who succeeded Nara NArAyana, it has al¬ 
ready been shown that Raghu Deva probably 
became king of the country east of the San- 
kosh in 1581 A. D. Gunabhiram and Prasiddha Narayana’s Vam&dvali 
agree in saying that his death took place in 1593 A. D., and we know 
from the Pddishdhndmah that Parikshit was ruling when Jahangir came 
to the throne, in 1605. We may, therefore, accept 1693 as the approxi¬ 
mate date of Raghu’s death. 

According to GunAbhirAm, Parikshit died in .1606 A. D. at Patna, 

The Pddishdhndmah , however, places his defeat 
by Mukarram Khan in 1613-14, so that accord¬ 
ing to this account, his death must have taken place about 1614 or 1615 


Farikshit’s dates. 


A. D. 

Bali NArayaga, who succeeded Parikshit, is said by GnijAbhirAm 

to have died in 1634 A. D.,* but it appears from 
Bali Narayuna's dates. accoun fc given in the Pddishdhndmah that 


* The same date is given in Prasiddha Ntirayana’s Vamidvali, 
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this is too early. According to this authority his death took place 
in 1637. 

Regarding Lakshmi Narayana, who succeeded his father in the 
Narayana’a western portion of the Koch kingdom in 1584 

dates. A. D., we know from Musalman sources that 

he was still reigning in 1618. Babu Rdm Chandra Ghosh says that 
he died in 3622 A. D. 

The dates of these earlier Koch Kings appear therefore, to be ap- 
Summary proximately those shown in the following ge¬ 

nealogical tree. 


HAJO (PROGENITOR OF KOCH RA'JA'S). 


Vi4va Simha (1509-1534) S'iva Sim ha (Ancestor of Raikat family) 


Nara Ndvlyana (1534-1584) Silarai 

i < i 


Lakshmi Narayana (1584-1622) Raghu Rai (3581-1593,) (Raja of 
(Raja of Koch Bihar) Goalpard, Kamrup, and Darraug) 


Parikshit. Bali Narayana. Gaja Ndrayana. 

(1593-1614) (1614-1637) (Raja of Beltola) 

(Hdja of Darraug) 


Vijita Narayana. 
(founder of the Bijni dynasty) 


Subsequent History of the Koch RajIs. 

The subsequent history of the descendants of Lakshmi Ndrayana will 

be found in Hunter’s Statistical Account of 
Koch Bihar family. Koch Bihir> pages 409-426, and the pnly addi¬ 
tional information of any importance of which I am aware, is that 
contained in the extracts from the Fathiyah i ‘Ihriyah which were pub¬ 
lished by Blochmann in the J. A. S. B. for 1872, pages 63-63. From 
these extracts it appears that in 1558 A. D., during the wars for the 
succession to the Delhi throne, Rdja Bhima Narayana took advantage of 
the disturbed state of the country to malce raids into Ghoragh$t and 
attempted to recover Kamarupa. In the latter endeavour he jms thwart¬ 
ed by Jayadhvaja Sirhha, the A'hom king, wbo had also sent an army 
into Kdmardpa. When Mir Jumla became governor of Bengal, he at 
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once took steps to punish Bhima Narayana and Jayadhvaja Simha and to 
recover the lost territory. He began by invading Koch Bihar. Bhima 
Ndrayana, asked for pardon, but Mir Jumla refused to accept his ex¬ 
cuses, and in November 1661, he started from Jahdngirnagar with his 
army. Bhima Narayana had fortified the road via the Yak Dudr, and 
also the Khuptaghdt road, which passed by Rangdmati, but had neglect¬ 
ed to protect a third which ran through the M orang country. By 
this road, therefore, Mir Jumla advanced. The Raja fled to the 
Bhotan hills, and the greator part of his baggage and guns and other 
munitions of war was captured by Mir Jumla’s army. The latter sent 
to the Dharroa Raja of Bhotan, requesting him to deliver up Bhima 
Narayana, but this tho Dova Raja refused to do. Being pressed for time, 
Mir Jmula did not stay to enforce his request, but proceeded to carry 
out his projected invasion of Assam. 

The Koch King is described in the Fathiyah i *Ibriyah as being 
noble and mighty and fond of company. He was a great wine-bibber, 
and was so addicted to the pleasures of his harem, that he neglected 
to look after his kingdom. He had a magnificent palace. There were 
flower beds in the streets, which wero lined on each side with rows of 
trees. The weapons of the people were swords, firelocks and poisoned 
arrows. 

This invasion by Mir Jumla is not mentioned in the account given 
by Hunter*. Moreover, the name of the king at the time in question 
is said by him to be Prana Narayana who came to the throne in 1627 
and died in 1666 A. D. 


The omission to refer to the invasion may bo explained by the fact 
that it left no permanent effect. Mir Jumla advanced, and the king 
retreated without giving battle, and apparently returned again to his 
capital as soon as Mir Jumla vaoated it. The discrepancy in the 
matter of names is also of very little importance. The character of 
the king as pourtrayed by Hunter agrees closely with that given in 
the Fathiya i ‘ Ibriyah ; we know that Vidva Simha, Nara Narayaiia, S'il- 
ardi and others of the family bore each two different names, and there is 
thus no reason why Prana Narayana should not also have been known 
as Bhima Narayana. 

After Parikshit’s defeat, his son Yijita Narayana was confirmed by 


Bijni Family. 


the Musalmdns .as Zamlnddr of the country 
between tho Manas and the Sankosh. He set¬ 


tled at Bijni and is the ancestor of the existing Bijni family. Under 
the auspices of this family, a small pamphlet was issued, some years ago, 
giving an account of Yijita’s successors, but as they were not independent 
priuecB, there would be little use in dwelling on their history. It may, 
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however, be interesting to note the present status of the family and the 
maimer in which it was created.* Under Mughal rule, the Raj& paid 
an annual tribute of Rs. 5,998, which was afterwards commuted to an 
annual delivery of 68 elephants, The Nazim used to make up for short 
deliveries by sending a Sazdioal into the Raja’i? estates and levying the 
balance due by force, but when the East India Company game into pos¬ 
session of Bengal, this method of recovering outstanding payments was 
abandoned, and during the years 1776-1787 A. D., only 90 elephants were 
received out of the 816 which should have been supplied. The contribu¬ 
tion of elephants was again changed for a money payment in 1788, the 
amount fixed being Rs. 2,000. Two years later the Raja agreed to pay 
another thousand rupees a year, but this offer was declined by the 
Governor-General, on the ground that the chance of losing the attach¬ 
ment of a Zamindar in possession of a border estate should not be risked 
for the sake of Rs. 1,000. Subsequently a deduction of Rs, 850 
from his annual payment was allowed as compensation for the abolition 
of sdyar , so that the family now pay a. total revenue of only Rs. 1,150, 
for an estate, the annual collections from which amount to very nearly 
two lakhs of rupees.f 

In Darrang, Bali Narayana was succeeded by Mahendra Narayana, 

who is said to have made large grants of Brah- 

Darrang family. mottar land to Brahmans. He died in 1643 

A. D., and was succeeded by his sou Chandra Narayana, who died in 1660, 
and was followed by his son Surya Narayana. This prince is said to 
have been worstod in battle by Manzur Khan in 1682, and takon cap¬ 
tive to Delhi.| He escaped, but declined to resume 1 ub place as 


* This information is extracted from a note by Mr. Forbes in 1875, on certain 
bundles of paper received from tho Board of Revenue. 

t It has been argued that the estate has never been permanently settled, that 
the payment is of the nature of a tribute and not an assessment, and that as Bijni 
is no longer a border estate, the reason for an unduly low assessment no longer 
exists. But this is a matter with which we are not at present eonoornod. 

% According to Gunabhirant. Prasiddha Narayana’s Vumsdvali says, that Man- 
stirn Khan was tho name of tho Musalman loader, and fixes 1675 as tho date of the 
occurrence. The manuscript Yogini Tantra on the other hand, says that it took place 
in 1709 A. D. No mention is made of the matter by Musalmfin historians, and even 
the namo of the Muhammadan leader does not appear in their accounts of events 
in K&mrup. I have not mentioned Mir Jnmla’s invasion, which took place during 
this prince’s reign, as that invasion was directed against the Ahoms, and there 
is no record of any oonflict between Surya NarAyuna and the Mnsalmans. The only 
reference to this king in the Fdtkiyah i ‘Ibriyah is tho following:—“At this time 
Makar dhvaj, Rajk of Darrang, who is subject to the Raja of Assam, came and 
paid his respects to the Nawab ( at Gauh^i), presented an olephant, received a 
Khil'at , was promised protection, and was ordered to travel with the urmy. ” 
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R6jd.* * * § He was succeeded by his brother Indra Nar&yana, who was at that 
time only five years old. Daring his minority, the Ahoms took advantage 
of dissensions amongst his councillors to strengthen their hold on the 
country. Darrang alone remained in his possession, and even for this 
he bad to pay an annual tribute. During his reign, Dairaiig is said 
to have bee* surveyed under the orders of the A'hom Rajd, presuma¬ 
bly with the object of ascertaining the amount of tribute which Iudra 
Narayana would be able to pay.f When his son A'ditya Ndrayana suc¬ 
ceeded him in 1725, the kingdom consisted only of that portion of the 
preseut sub-division of Mangaldai, which lieR south of the Gosain 
Kamala Ali, and three years later, the greater part of this small ves¬ 
tige of the heritage of his ancestors was wrested from him by his 
younger brother, Madhu Narayana, who took also one of the two family 
idols4 From this time, the family sank into comparative insignifi¬ 
cance. They were now mere subordinates of the Ahoms, and exer¬ 
cised no powers except such as were conferred on them by the Ahom 
prince. 

Later on, their position was still further reduced, and instead of 
being tributaries, they were simply agents for the Ahom King, and in 
return for managing Des Darrang were allowed the lands which were 
cultivated by their pei sonal slavos aud servants, which were surveyed, 
and carefully recorded in the state records of the Ahoms.§ When 
the English came into possession of the country they were allowed to 
retain these lands subject to the payment of half the usual revenue 
on the area under cultivation, so long as they themselves remained in 
possession. On alienation of any of these lands, however, the privi¬ 
lege of paying at half rates is withdrawn, and an assessment at full 
rates introduced. The existing representatives of the family still hold 
most of the land originally granted to them, but owing to their bad 
management and extravagant habits, they are now reduced to a condi¬ 
tion of comparative poverty. 

* In Prasiddha Narayana’s Famidvali, it ia aaid that he waa detained in Bengal 
for 50 years and only returned to Assam in 1725 A. D., where he died ten years 
afterwards. 

t According to the manuscript Yogini Tantra this survey took place in 1707 
A k D., and was carriod out by oue Dhamr&znn. 

% These are the Durga or Burt Gosaini and •S'iva or Bura Gosain. The gold 
ornaments of these two idols were stolen within a few months of each other, some 
seven years ago. 

§ Report on the Darrang district by Captain Mathie, Principal Assistant 
dated 16th February. 1835. * 
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Bijapur Inscription of Dhavala of Hastikun^i of the Vikrama year L053. 

(From the materials supplied by Munshi Deviprasdd).—By PROFESSOR 

F. Kiei-horn, C. I. E., Gottingen. 

This inscription was discovered, more than fifty years- ago, by 
Captain Burt, from whoso rubbing fragments of the text and what 
professes to be a literal translation were published in Vol. X. pp. 819- 
821 of the Society's Journal. The account, there given of its contents, 
is however quite worthless, and it is therefore fortunate' that this docu¬ 
ment has lately been again brought to public notice by Munshi Devi- 
prahad of Jodhpur, a gentleman who takes great interest in the history 
"and antiquities of his country. MuuhM Deviprasad, in 1891, furnished 
the Sooiety with an account of it which will be found in the Proceed¬ 
ings for 1892, pp. 2-3 ; and he has more recently sent in a fuller paper 
on the same subject, as well as an ink-rubbing of the inscription. 
These materials have been forwarded to me by the Philological Secre¬ 
tary, with the request that I should publish the text of the inscription. 
Although the rubbing sent to mo does not enable me to do this as it 
ought to be done, I have great pleasure in giving here, after revision, 
the substance of Munshi Deviprasad’s notes, together with some extracts 
from the Sanskrit text; and I trust that by doing so T may induco 
those who have access to the original inscription to furnish either my¬ 
self or some other scholar with carefully made impressions of it. 

According to local report the stone which bears this inscription 
was originally fixed* near the entrance of a solitary Jaina temp'e 
which stands about two miles south of the village of Bijapur in the 
Bali-God war District of Marwar, among or close to the remains of the 
old town" of Hatonpi, the IlASTncuNpi or Hastikun^tka of this inscrip¬ 
tion. From-there it is said to have been removed, some years ago, to the 
Dharmdala of the Jaina community of Bijapur, where it was seen in 
1889 by Mr. Joshi Aidan, Inspector of the Historical Department of 
Marwdr. That officer brought it to the notice of Munshi Deviprasdd, 
and it is now probably at Jodhpur, having been made over to the charge 
of the Historical Department of Marwar. 

The inscription contains 32 lines of writing which cover a space 
of about 2'8f" broad by 1'4" high. Near tho proper right margin, all 
the way down, the writing has suffered a good deal, apparently from 
“exposure to the weather; but otherwise the inscription is in a 
very fair state of preservation, and i have no doubt that, with a good 

* Captain Burt found the inscription “ in the interior of a gateway leading 
to Mandir, distant one kos from Beejapoor, on the route from Odeypore to Sirohee 
near Mount Aboo.” Sec this Journal, Vol. X. p. 821. * 
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impression, nearly the whole of the text may be made out with cer¬ 
tainty The size of the letters is about fThe characters are Nagari j 
they closely resemble, but look more modern than those of the Harsha 
inscription* of Vigraharaja of the Vikrama year 1030. The language 
is Sanskrit, and nearly the whole is in verse. Throughout, the inscrip¬ 
tion has been written and engraved with groat care, and in respect of 
orthography it need only be stated that the letter b has generally ( not 
always) been denoted by tho sign for v, and that the dental and palatal 
sibilants have sometimes been confounded. 

The inscription divides itself into two parts. The first part is a 
PraHasti of 41 verses which was composed by SiJryachauya (line 21), 
and which is dated (in linos 19 and 22) in the year 1053, on the 13th” 
of the bright half of Magha, a Sunday, under the 'nakshatra Pushya,— 
corresponding, for the expired Vikrama year 1053, to Sunday the 24th 
January A. I). 997, when the L3th iithi of the bright half endod 7 h. 

5 m., and when the moon was in the nakshatra Pushya up to 21 h. 
40 m. after moan sunrise. The proper object of this Prasasti is, to i’e- 
cord the consecration by the Jaina sage S'antibhadua or S’antyachakya, 
who during the reign of a certain Dhavala lived at that prince’s capital 
Hastikundi or Hastikundika of an image of the Tirthamkara Rishabha- 
nathadeva, at a temple that had been founded at Hastikundi by Dha- 
vala’s grandfather Vidagdha. But, as is usual in such cases, what is 
more valuable to us is tho genealogy of the prince Dhavala which is 
given by way of introduction in lines 2-6, and which contains some 
interesting references to princes who (with perhaps one exception) are 
known to us from other inscriptions. This genealogical part of the 
Prasasti will be considered below. 

The second pait of the inscription, from line 23 to 32, is renlly 
quite an independent inscription, added on to the preceding Prasasti 
because it records endowments that were made in favour of the same 
Jaina temple, or of a sage connected with it, by the father and grand¬ 
father of the prince Dhavala, mentioned above. This second inscrip¬ 
tion also (in line 23) opens with some verses on the genealogy of the 
rulers of Hastikundi. First there was a prince Harivabman. From 
him sprang tho prince V idagdiia who was ‘a tree yielding every deBire in 
the garden which was the illustrious Rashtraki5ta race.’ And his son 
agaiu was the illustrious Mammata. The.iuscription then records that, 
in the Vikrama year 973, Vidaodha mode some donations in favour of* 
a sago named Balabhadra, and that these gifts were largely added to by 
the prince Mabimata in the Vikrama year 996. 

From the second inscription we learn, then, that the chiefs of 

* See Epigraphia Indica, Yol. II. p. 120, plate. 
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HASTiKUNpi here eulogized, belonged to the R^SHfRAKtfyA. family, and 
that Vidagdha, the son of Harivarmah, was ruling in Yikrama-^hvat 
973, and his son MaAma^a in Yikrama-samvat 996. Acoording to the 
first inscription, which in verses 4-8 mentions the same princes, Main- 
mata was succeeded by his son Dhavala who was alive in Vikrama- 
samvat 1053, but had then made over the government to his son Bfbk- 
prasada. Of Harivarman, Yidagdha and Mammafa the first inscrip¬ 
tion says nothing of importance. Of Dhavala, whose reign fell in the 
first half of the 11th century of the Yikrama era, verses 10-12 record 
certain dealings which he had with the princes MuSjar&a, Durla- 
bharaja, MOlaraja and DharanIvaraha, though, what these dealings 
were, is owing to the damaged state of the inscription, not in every case 
quite dear. From the first half of verse 10 it appears that Mu&jaraja, 
who must be taken to be Va'kpati-Mgnja of Malava for whom we 
have dates of the Vikrama years 1031, 1036 and 1050, invaded Mbdapa^a 
(or Mew&d), and the second half of the verse probably stated that 
the ruler of that country on that occasion was either supported or 
sheltered by Dhavala. Similarly verse 11 seems to record that Dhavala 
assisted a prince, whose name may have been Mahendra or Mahindra, 
against a prince Durlabharaja, who probably was the brother of the 
Ch^hamana Vigraharaja of the Harsha inscription. And verse 12, 
again, states that Dhavala also supported DharanivarXha, when that 
prince was atttacked by MOlar^ja. That this last-mentioned prince 
was the Chaulukya MiJlara'ja I., whose latest known inscription is 
dated in Vikrama-samvat 1051, is clear; his opponent Dharanivaraha 
might perhaps be conjectured to have been one of the Chfujasamd chiefs,* 
but, before trying to identify him, it will be better to wait till his name 
is found in other records. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TEXT. 

l. 2. .. wftem \\ *[l*] 

ft n [»n*] 

a ^ 

* See Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII. p. 192. 

J. I. 40 
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[*%%}] *TTfo II ?] [U*] 

<Qfmm — —i— V/ U O V/U— — v/ — — »«/-• - 

-fc w ^ [qr]*#fcronranft [i*] 

to ^Nf faMfaq *nfr — w 

TOTOfl* wriJnWTft II i [ll x ] 

to[*]n sparer *nro 


cmvz • 


• * * • || [a || x ] 

• itto • ^ — v/ — | 


.IfTO * * * ♦ ^ — ^ — || *=[||*] 

TOUTO W* *W*lf*T W[<|* I 

wft ^grorrft ■* 11 [«. n x ] 

Wsrrrarr^ ■totPt; toM 

TOTITO- 


[«r ?]3r srarafcr sre[cn]-Tiir I 

-^ [ 1 am] ftar fro — w -^ — 

-TOSt 5OTt q(*)i£| II ^ •« * ] 


ift TOfal CTTWT- 

[sr>zffffai *?t[TOT* ?] [to] 
%^Wt[fer] ^fenftroncft^?TO f*r#r \\[\\ r] 
[#?] ^ — * prosit 

toW uiA'iii# *nrf%(f^)q: tot i 

*rwm to uroit 

ftwiQ m qfhsfr ^[n *] 
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wiforown fWitT 3rc T5$t' W* I 
sflnpratf *wt ipit wnrarocigrft- 
W fnp*t ^irnsnar ^trfei n p] 


IMrft >JTT I 

WT ^mspwt^T II [^ II*] 


14. 


15. 


si^it u^Srbc*nW prtt- 

4wwt 

wt ^ ^i f ^^ [^]^fwrf5i[f] ^wrrpn[^]in«n- 
*rw*w ^ — — stt^iwr ^~^n^[ir]^^f*ii [^i«] 


19. :'ki^r^MW«T%il^TfTnT i 

OTT-r«*l«ii<ljri SSfaV qfafecTT ||^s [||*] 


22. \o*$ *reP5SI ^ TOiT^ sftfcWTTO^l* 

gf^T wn it 

23. «H*mWMW »!T^71Icl#r«r(a^)^ 

f^3TC3if?w? gvnwfacrt ^Tfiwrf^cr: i 
SrrfaOtft ?]- 

24. V/ W — vy —,v/ yj \j- 

v Mwmfir. frefarcnt ii 

* Bead 9^WH« • 

f 1 believe that this is the actaal (though incorrect) reading. 
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sraesiarrc* ii 

*wfe] w 

25. w — w — \jkj \j -; tRf »TPPf 

*njjp 33 ( 5 , 03 * \ 

fik&urww *wfsor im w vm* n 
*w*si*S i 

®\ 

^j?t 4 *rra^o *r • • * [ii] 


30. falWOnt JI7T 7J gfw[?r i) 

31 . y 0 f«fcwi$*r wfW* n 
inre jiw g qqrd<7te ffi fa£ g yrro i 

7LJLlkt*«mflT W?fM[<T Q 

32. xi ^iru^wrasr icre*r ^W^wr[’PT?]^r 

• * * * £€.< b * • • * 


# Bead •in*ifto. 
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The Site of Kama Suvarna.—By H. Bey bridge, B. 0. S. (Retired). 

Hiuen Tsiang, the Buddhist pilgrim, visited a town in Bengal 
whioh is spelt in Chinese, Kie-la- na-su-f a-la-na. M. Stanislaus Julien 
transliterates**this into the Sanscrit words Kama Suvarna , which may 
mean Karga the Golden, or Golden Ear, or simply, wearing gold 
earrings.f So far as I am aware, the site has not yet been satisfactorily 
identified, although it has been conjectured, chiefly from the similarity 
of name, that it lay on the Suvarga Rekha, or Streak of Gold, a 
river whioh traverses Midnapur, and used to be the boundary between 
Bengal and Orissa. Some have placed it in Birbhlim, and some in 
Singhbhtim; and quite recently Dr. Waddell,$ has suggested that 
it lay close to Burdwan and is the place now known as Kanchan- 
nagar. My chief object in this paper is to show that Karna Suvarna 
is probably identical with Rahgamati, in the Murshid&bid district, and 
situated on the right bank of the BUdgirathi, about six mileB below 
Berbampur. But before I discuss this point, I am obliged to say a few 
words about the records of Hiuen Tsiang’s travels. 

It is well known that we have two accounts of his journeying. One 
is called the Si-yu-ki, or Descriptions of Western Countries, the other 
is his biography by Hwui-li and Yen-Tsung. The Si-yu-ki is in twelve 
books, and is regarded as the original and more authoritative account. 
It was not, however, entirely drawn up by Hiuen Tsiang. He gave the 
materials, but the composition is by one Pien-ki. M. Julien conjectures 
that Hiuen Tsiang’s absence from China for seventeen years had made it 
difficult for him to write his mother tongue with the elegance required 
by Chinese officialism, and so the task was assigned to another monk. 
The biography is in ten books, and is mainly the work of Hwui-li. Both 
he and his continuator were contemporaries of Hiuen Tsiang, and a? M. 
Julien remarks, their work is the livelier and more interesting of the 
two. It is also, I understand, written with greater elegance. That 
it is more interesting can easily be understood, for it is a biography 
and a record of Hiuen Tsiang’s adventures; whereas the Si-yu-ki is a 
sort of gazetteer or treatise on geography. It is necessary to give 
these details because there is a remarkable discrepancy between the two 
reoords about the route by which Hiuen Tsiang reached Karga Suvarga, 
and it is desirable to decide which account should have the preference. 


* III. 84. Beal's translation, II, 201. 
t II. 248n. At 260 1. e. the Chinese translation Kin-eul is used. 
X See note at end of this paper. 
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The following two tables of routes show where the discrepancy lies:— 


Direction and 

Places. distance, in Remarks, 

miles. 


Route according to the Si^yu-ki. I have reckoned the li as one-fifth of a 


mile, though it is a little more. ChampA is 

Champ A -... . Bhagalpur. Kajdghira, or Kajingara, has 

not been identified. Lassen points out that 
KajAghlra ... E. 80 ... according to the biography, (I. 287,*) it lay* 

partly at le&Bt, N. of the Ganges, though 
Panndra Yardhana E. 120 ... according to both the routes it lay on the 

W. bank. It is perhaps the Kajurahi, or 
KAmrfip ... E. 180 ... Kharjnra-bhAga (Sachau I. 202), of Albi- 

rfini, which he puts as 80 farsdkh east 
Samatata ... S. 260 ... of Kanauj. Sir A. Cunningham suggests 

Kdnkjol, but the resemblance is only in 
Tamluk ... W. 180 position. M. Saint Martin suggests the 

Cudjiry or Kajiri in Rennel’s map (No. 16 


Kn.n m Suvarna ... N. W. 140 ... of Atlas), near FarukhAbAd, and opposite 

Gauf. The first part of the word may be 
Orissa ... S. W. 140 .. connected with khajur, a date tree. In 

going to Panndra Yardhana, Hiuen Tsiang 
crossed the Ganges from west to east. In 
all probability Mr. Westmacolt’s suggestion 
that the place is PanduA, in Maldab, is cor- 
Route according to the Biography. rect. There is a river in this neighbourhood, 

and also according to Rennel, a town, called 

Panndra Vardhana . Purnabhaba, which sounds like Paup^ra 

Yardhana. On his way to KAmrup, Hinen 
Karpa Suvarna ... S. E. 140 ... Tsiang crossed a great river. This should 

be the Brahmaputra, but it is curious that he 
Samatata ... S. E. Yot given does not name it. The mention of NArAyag. 

as the ancestor of the royal family, seems 
Tamluk ... W. 183 ... to indicate that the place visited was Koch 

Bihar and not Assam proper. Samatata 
Orissa ... S W. Not given (level shore) is the Ganges delta. The two 

routes agroe as far as Panndra Yardhana. 
The direct distance from Panndra to Ranga- 
matl is about 76 miles. The direction is 
nearly due south, but if, as seems probable, 
Hiuen Tsiang started from the monastery 
of VAchpa (P VAsibhA) (I. 180 and III. 76)f 
24 li to the west, then the direction of 
RohgamAti would be S. S. E. The delta 
iB E. S. E. from RangamAti, and the direot 
distance about 180 miles The direot 
distance from the seaface of the delta to 
Tamluk is about the same. The capital of 
Samatata is not known, but if SaAAfika was 
a descendant of Adilur, it might be Dacca 
or SonArgaofi. Samatata extended to the 
sea shore, but as it was bounded on N. E. 
by Sylhet (I. 182 and III. 82), it must have 
extended inland as far as Dacca. - 


* Beal’s translation, p. 131. 


t Beal’s Si-yu-ki, II, 196 5 Life, 181. 
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It will be seen Ihat the Si-yu-ki makes Hiuen Tsiang diverge into 
Kamrdp (Assam) and arrive at Karna Suvarna from Tamluk. But the 
biography makes no mention here of the Assam visit, and brings Hiuen 
Tsiang direct from Paundra Vardbana, or from Vachpa ( ? Vasibha) 
to Karija Suvarnta. M. Vivien de Saint Martin has pointed out the 
discrepancy in the note appended to M. Julien’s third volume (p. 389). 
His idea is that the Si-yu-ki version should be unhesitatingly preferred 
because it is the primary account, and because it is more complete and 
consistent than that of Hwui-li.* But, as we have seen, neither account 
is exactly primary, and perhaps too M. Saint Martin has overlooked the 
difference in the character of the two works. The Si-yu-ki is a geogra¬ 
phical treatise, and so all the information about each country is put in 
one place, whether the traveller visited it once or twice. For a similar 
reason, the order of visiting was, perhaps, not always exactly observed, 
though I have not found another instance of this. The biography on 
the other hand, joins the various journeys as they occurred. For in¬ 
stance, it describes Hiuen Tsiang as twice visiting Magadha or South 
Bihar; once on his way to Bengal and again on his return from Southern 
India, and after he had visited Gujrat, Sindh, and Mathura. But the 
Si-yu-ki says nothing about the second visit. It also contains accounts 
of twenty-eight countries + which Hiuen Tsiang did not visit. It is 
therefore much less of a personal narrative than the biography is. The 
latter contains (Book V.) a detailed account of the Assam visit and of 
what had led to it. But it represents it as occurring after the second 
visit to Magadha, and it seems likely that Hiuen Tsiang went direct 
from Magadha to Assam, both because it was the shortest route, and 
because it was when he was at Ndlanda that the Ambassadors from 
Kamrdp came to him. It was there, too, that S'ilabhadra urged his com¬ 
pliance with the invitation. Dr, Fergusson (J. R. A. S. VI. 252,) has 
also noticed the discrepancy between the two accounts. He believes 
that Hwui-li is more correct about the date and manner of the visit to 
Assam, but still he holds that he is wrong about the journey to Karpa 
Suvarna! 

There can be no question that the route through Bengal given in 
the biography is the more natural one of the two. It brings the travel¬ 
ler down to the delta along the course of the Ganges (in those days 
the Bhagirathi was probably the main stream), and then takes him 
west and south via Tamluk and Orissa. The Si-yu-ki on the other hand, 

# At p. 865, 1. o. M. Saint Martin in noticing another discrepancy between the 
two aoconnts gives the preference to the itinerary in the biography. 

t The Si-yu-ki describes 138 countries, but Hiuen Tsiang only visited HO. 
Saint Martin, I. App. 
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makes Hiuen Tsiang diverge to the north-east,* dr Pauptfra Vardhana, 
and also causes him to describe two sides of a nearly equilateral triangle, 
between Tamluk and Orissa. This may be seen from M. Saint Martin’s 
map where, however, the route is made still more awkward by his sup¬ 
position that Pauntjra Vardhana is Burdwan. This it cannot be, for the 
itinerary places it on the east of the Ganges.f It is rightly placed there 
in the Chino-Japanese map of 1710, of which M. Julien has given a re¬ 
duction. It seems very unlikely, too, that Hiuen Tsiang would turn 
inland and to the N. W. after arriving at Tamluk. Presumably he went 
there in order to embark for Ceylon, as his predecessor Fa-Hian had done. 
The biography, at all events, tells us| that he designed when at Tam- 
luk, to sail to Ceylon and that he was dissuaded from doing so by a monk 
from southern India. This man advised him not to attempt so long and 
dangerous a navigation, but to sail from the S. W. point of India, whence 
he could make the journey in three days. This would give him an 
opportunity, the monk addod, of visiting the sacred places of Orissa 
and other kingdoms, Hiuen Tsiang took this advice and started for the 
S. W. and arrived at Orissa. This is all straightforward; whereas the 
going to Karna Suvarna from Tamluk involved a detour of at least 140 
miles. 

For these reasons I am disposed to prefer the route given in the 
biography. I am not sure, however, if this is to the advantage of my 
contention that Karna Suvarna is Baugamati. Neither route is dis¬ 
cordant with the identification, but the Si-yu-ki one is more detailed. 
Rangamati § is nearly due north of Tamluk and 120 or 130 miles off, 
and the bordors of Orissa are about an equal distance to the S. W. of 
Rangamatf. We must not press Hiuen Tsiang’e measurements closely, 
for we do not know the exact length of the K, nor do wo always know to 
what points ho refers. He generally speaks only of countries, not of 
towns, and it may bo that the distances are those to and from the con¬ 
fines of kingdoms. 

* It describee the direction as easterly, but Koch Bihir and Kimrfip lie N. 

E. from Pajj(Ja4. 

t It seems a happy suggestion of Mr. Westmacott’s that the name Paun^ra 
is preserved in Abfi’l Fa/Vs “ Sarkdr of Panjra." The chief objection to the identi¬ 
fication of Pandua with Paundra Vardhana Beams to be that the central or home- 
farm pargana of Sarkir Panjra, viz., Haveli Panjra, lios N. E. of Dinajpur and far 
from Paijdnd which apparently is in Shashhazdri. [Ain, III, XV ; Vol. II, p. 186 
of Col. Jarrett’s translation where it is callod Sarkdr Pinjarah. Ed.] 

% I. 183. 9 

| There are several Rahgauritis, and the best known, perhaps, is that in Lower 
Assam. But the one we have to do with is in Central Bengal and on the Bh&girathi. 

Sir H. Yule suggested that it might be tho Kartasina of Ptolemy. 
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If now oome to the principal object of my paper. 

Hitten Tsiang’s accounts of Karna Suvarna are to be found at I. 
181 and III. 84-88, of M. Julieu’s work.* He describes the kingdom 
as having a circumference of about 900 miles, and the capital as being 
about four miles round. The country was fertile and populous, and 
produoed all kinds of fruit and flowors. The inhabitants were well 
off and had literary tastes, but they were a mixture of true believers 
(Buddhists), and heretics. Thore were thirteen monasteries, including 
those which followed the ritual of Dovadatta, and thero were fifty 
Hindu temples. Then comes the description which I roly upon : “ By 
the side of the capital there rises the monastery called Lo-to-wei-ohi- 
seng-kia-lan. Its halls are spacious and well-lighted, and its toweis 
and pavilions are lofty. All the men of this kingdom who are distin¬ 
guished for their taleuts, their learning and their intelligence, assemble 
in this monastery.” 

Lo-to-wei-chi-seng-kia-lau is, according to M. Julien, the phonetic 
rendering of the Sanskrit words RaTttariti tiang/uiuhna, i. e., the monas¬ 
tery of Redlands, aud the word Iiaktaviti is, l submit, merely a synonym 
for Rahgaimiti. Saugharama is the Buddhist word for a monastery, 
its original meaning being the grove, or enclosed garden of the con¬ 
gregation. Wei-chi is phonetic for viti, aud Lo-to for taUa (blood,) and 
M. Jnlien and Mr. Beal agreo in translating Lo-to-wei-cbi as meauing 
red earth, one saying “liman row,” and the other, “red mud.” In 
his Index, III. 468, M. Julien uses a still more appropriate word for he 
renders wei-chi by “argile” or clay Every mio who lias seen Rnuga- 
mati knows that its romarkablo feature is the cliffs or bluff's of red clay. 
These extend for miles, are from 30 to 40 ft high, and formed the 
bank of the river in the days when the Bhagiratbi was tlie main stream 
of the Granges f must acknowledge that I have not been able to find in 
the Sanscrit dictionary the word Viti, though it is clear from the Chinese 
translation that it moans earth, ttaktaviti would, of course, mean red, 
but I suppose that the Sanskrit equivalent of Raugamati would be 
Rigamfittika or Raktamrittika Possibly mnttikA or mritti was what 
Hiuen Tsiang wrote, for in the biographyf the word is given as Ki-to- 
mo-clii for which M. Julien substitutes, in accordance with the Si-yu-ki, 
Lo-to-wei-chi. But mo-chi may be right and may be phonetio for 
mritti. However this may be, I submit that the facts of the monastery 
being known by the name of Redlands and of Karnasuvarnngarlia, i. e., 
the golden fortress of Karna, being the traditional name of Raugamdti, 
are almost conclusive of the latter’s being the place visited by Biuen 
Tsiang. 

* Beal, Life, 131, Si-yu-ki, 11, 201. t G 131; Be&l’l translation, 132. 

J I 41 * 
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It is unnecessary for me to dwell on the evidence of Rangam&ti’s 
having once been a great city. This may be found in the paper of Col. 
Wilford in the 9th volume of the Asiatic Researches, p. 39, and in the 
descriptions by Capt. Layard, and Mr. Long. Capt. Layard’s paper is 
in the 22nd volume of our Society’s Journal , p. 281. He gives the 
name as Kansonapuri or Knm-sona-ka.ghur, but Lassen * says the 
proper spelling is Karna suvarna gnda. As noticed by Capt. Layard 
there is a mound at Rangama(i, known as the Demon’s Mount, 
This is probably a Buddhist stupa and should be excavated. There is 
also a story of a large signet-ring having been picked up on or near the 
mount, and having been taken to England. The local legend about 
the prosperity of the place, and the origin of the title Suvarna is 
that Vibhishana, the brother of Havana, visited the place on the occasion 
of the king’s son’s first meal of rice, and caused a shower of gold 
to fall on the land. It will be shown hereafter that there are other 
legends connecting the place with Ceylon. The Si-yu-ki goes on to 
tell how Buddhism was introduced into Karna Suvarna. It says that 
at a time when the people did not yet know the religion of Buddha, 
a heretical teacher came from the South of India and “ beat the drum 
of discussion.” His belly was covered with plates of copper, and he 
carried a torch on his head.f When asked why he was so attired, 

* III. 766 n. 

f Remaud in his “ Memoir on India before the 11th Century,” Paris 1849, p. 293, 
quotes an account from an Arabic work, the Kitdbu'l-Jihrist, of an Indian seot who 
took their namo from the practice of girding their bodies with iron hoops. Every 
one who wished to entor this sect had to make a vow of sincerity and humility. 
He was obliged to have attained a certain degree of perfection before he conld don 
tho iron girdle. This girdle, according to the members of the soot, prevented the 
body from bursting with excess of knowledge, and power of contemplation. 

The Kitabu'l-fihrist was written in 377 A. H , or 987 A. D., bnt it refers to an 
account of the Indian religions, which had been given by a man who had been sent in 
the last half of the eighth century by Yahya, the son of Khalad the Barmecide, to 
explore India. This account had been copied out by the famous Al-Kindi iu 863 A. D. 
[Mr. C. J. Lyall, the President of the Society, has boen kind enough to contribute 
tho following note on this point:— 

The passage in the Fihrist, to which M. Beinaud refers, is at p. 318, Yol. I, of 
Fliigel’s edition, (M. lleinaud wrote long before the publication of the text, and 
relied only on one faulty MS.). It runs thus— 

J jlflj <XL> <Ja| j 

tj* o 3 j*^i J J j !*».! 
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he said that he had studied much, and had great wisdom, and so was 
afraid that he would burst; and that he carried a torch because he was 
moved with pity for the blindness of men. Ten days passed without 
any one being able to cope with him in argument. The king was in des- 
pair and said, “ In the whole of my states are there no enlightened men ? 

“ If no one can answer the difficult questions of this stranger, it will be 
“ a great disgrace for my kingdom. We must search again, and in the 
“ most obscure places.” Then some one said, that there was an extra¬ 
ordinary iramana who lived in a forest. The king went in person to 
bring him. The Sramana said that he, too, came from Southern India; 
and that his learning was but small. However, he would endeavour to 
satisfy the king on condition that, if he was not worsted, the king would 
build a monastery, and send for monks to promulgate the law of 
Buddha. The king assented, and the sramana came to the hall of dis¬ 
cussion. The heretical doctor produeod a writing containing 30,000 
words, hut, in spite of his profundity aud science, he was vanquished 
by the Sramana aftor a hundred words, andi had to retire iu disgrace. 
Thereon the king fulfilled his promise of building a monastery, and has 
since that time, says the biography, zealously propagated the teachings 
of the law. In the preface of the Si-yu-ki * there is an allusion to the 
copper-sheathed belly which seems to imply that Hiuen Tsiang was the 
victorious sramana , but as M. Julien remarks, this does not agree with 
the account in the body of the work. 

Probably the king who built the monastery was Siladitya (the 
Sun of Righteousness), the Buddhist ruler of Kanauj.f The expression 

In English:— 

“Among them is a sect called the Bakrantims (sic: conjectured to be Bakra- 
bantiya, = Vajrabandhfya), that is to say, those who chain themselves with iron ohains 
Their custom is to shave their heads and faces and to go naked, except as to their 
private parts. It is their rule not to instruct anyone, or to speak with him, until he 
spontaneously becomes a momber of their sect. And they enjoin upon those accept¬ 
ing their religion to do alms in order that their pride may be humbled. One who 
joins their body does not put on the iron chains until he reaches tho degree which 
entitles him to do so. They wear the ohains from their waists to their breasts, as 
a protection against the bursting of their bellies—so they say—from exoessof know¬ 
ledge and stress of thought.” 

The conjecture Yajrabandhiya is Haarbriioker’s (soe Fihrist, Vol. II, p. 183). 
The passage appears to recur in Shahristani’s Kitdbu-n-Nihal wal-Milal, p. 449.—Ed.] 

* II. XXXVII; Beal’s translation, 1, 4. 

t Possibly however it was Purnavarman of Magadha and who according to Hiuen 
Tsiang was tho last descendant of Asoka. * 
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“in my states” seemB to imply that he ruled over more than oue 
kingdom. It is not likely that S'a^anka, the Hindd king of Karija 
Suvarpa, would allow the introduction of Buddhism into his capital. I 
presume then that Hiuen Tsiang’s visit was made after S'aSahka had 
been overcome by S'iladitya. 

There are seven other references * * * § to Karna Suvarna or to one of its 
kings. From them we learn that this king was called S'asarika, i. e., 
the moon, and that he was jealous of the power of Etajavardhana, the 
king of Kanauj, and the elder bi’other and predecessor of S'iladitya. 
He therefore lured him to a meeting and treacherously murdered 
him. We also learn that he was a great enemy of the Buddhists and 
cut down their sacred treof ( Bodhidruma ). He raust have possessed 
considerable power, for, aftor destroying tho law of Buddha, ho went to 
Patna and tried to deface a stone there which had been set up by 
A6oka, and bore the marks of S'akyamuni’s feet. Lassen considers that 
the assassination of RajavardhanaJ took place in 634, the year of S'ila- 
dityu’s accession. He also holds § that S'asahka must have retained 
his independence during S'iladitya’s reign, or otherwise he never would 
have ventured to cut down the sacred tree. But it seems clear that 
S’asduka had done this long before and in the time of S'iladitya’s pre¬ 
decessor. The words “ dans ces dermers temps ” do not mean re¬ 
cently, and we are expressly told in tho 6th book of the Si-yu-ki (II. 
349,; Beal, II, 42), that the destruction of the law and the dispersion of 
the monks by S'asahka occurred a great many years ago. We also find 
the Bodhisattva, when exhorting S'iladitya to accept the crowu, referring 
to Steisnka’s previous acts iu destroying the law. And at p. 251 l.c. 
(Beal, I, 213) we are told that S'iladitya bocame master of the five Indies 
in his sixth year. According to Mr. Fleet, Harshavardhana, i.e. t S’iladitya 
began to reign in 606 or 607. So wc may presume that Safarika died 
not later than 613. Tho Si-yu-ki (p. 469 ; Beal, II, 122) describes tho 
manner of his death and says it occurred a long time ago. S'asahka must 
thou, have boon dead twenty or thirty years before Hiuen Tsiang went 
to Karna Suvarna. We know that there had been time to introduce 
Buddhism and to build a large monastery before he visited the place. 

* I. 112, 235, TT. 248, 349, 422, 463, 468-9; Beal, Life, 83; Si-yu-ki, I, 210-218, 
11,42, 91, 118, 121-2 

f Purnavarman irrigated it with milk, and it shot up in a night to the height 
of tea feet. At the time of composing the Si-yu-ki it was 44 feet high. If this 
account be taken as correct, a botanist might calculate the date of Sa&nka’s 
violence. 

$ He calls him Harshavardhana. Mr. Fleet holds that the accession was in 
606 or 607. 

§ I IT. 686. 
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The name S'a&idka,* does not occur in Abd’l-faz],f or TiefJenthalcr,$ 
bat the first has a Shashatdhar , and the Becond a Scheschdar. These are 
clearly corruptions of S'asadhara, (the moon,) and it is quite possible 
that this is another form of the name S'alan.ka. Both words mean hare- 
marked or hare-bearing, i. e., the moon, and apparently tho pilgrim trans¬ 
lates S'aSanka simply by the Chinese word for moon. If this is so, the 
fact is very important, for S'asadhara belonged to the line of Adi^ura, 
and was tho eighth in succession from him. Ho is said to have reigned 
58 years, but the reigns of all the princes of this line seem unreasonably 
long. Howover if S^asanka and Sasadkara be identical, Adi6ura can 
hardly have been later than the first half of tho 6th century. There 
seems nothing incredible in this for Lassen § says that he is wrongly 
referred to tho 9th or 10th century, and that he must have lived in the 
beginning of the 7th centnry. But if ho was not later than 600, he 
must, I think, be put back still further, for it was A'disura who brought 
Brahmans from Kanauj to Bengal. He could not have done this during 
the Aditya dynasty for they were Buddhist^. Their dynasty began ac¬ 
cording to Lassen in 580, and so Adisura must have reigned before 
that date, and perhaps was contemporary with one of the early 
Guptas.|| M. Saint Martin suggests that Hiuen Tsiang went out of 
his road to visit Karna Suvarna, on account of the connection of 
the neighbourhood with Vijuya and the conversion of Ceylon. This is 
not very likely, since Hiuen Tsiang says nothing about it, and ho was not 
deeply interested in Ceylon, for ho never went there. The fable, how¬ 
ever, about Yijaya is interesting as showing an early connection between 
Bengal and Ceylon. Vijaya probably came from Singbhum.T His story 

* 

* Mr. Fleet’s work, Corpus Insrriptinuum Tndicarmn, ITI, for a reference to 
which I am indebted to Dr. Waddell’s paper, shows (p. 283), that there is an inscrip¬ 
tion of S'asahka at Bohtas. With referonce to this identification, however, and also 
to General Cunningham’s remark that there is a tank in Bogra named after S'asahka, 
it may be well to bear in mind that according to the Buchanan MS., Vol. B hagai pur 
I. 183, there was a S'as&hka, a Kshetauri Baja of Kharakpnr, who was put to death 
in 1502 (910 Fasli.) [Apud Montgomery Martin, II, 57. Ed.] 
t Am I. 413. 

$ Tieffenthaler, I. 472. 

§ III. 718. 

|| III. 393. 

His mother was the daughter of the King of Bahga by a Kalihga Princess, a 
circumstance which points to an early connection between Bengal and the Madras 
ooast. She was brought np in her father's oity of Banga which presumably lay in 
South-east Bengal or somewhere about Samatafa. Thore can be no doubt that the 
forest of Lala where the caravan in its way to Magadha (S. Bihar) was dispersed, 
and she fell into the power of a lion, is the itarh country west of the Bh&girathi. 
See Upham, Sacred books of Ceylon, I. 69 and II, 164. 
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is told in Chapter VI of the Mahavansa, and in the 11th book of the 
Si-yu-ki. A more historical event is referred to by Wilford and 
Layard when they mention the local tradition that Bangamati was 
destroyed by an expedition from Ceylon. This must have occurred after 
Hiuen Tsiang’s visit to Karna Suvarna, and in my opinion, it belongs 
to the 12th century. I think that there is no reason to doubt the legend, 
for people are not in the habit of inventing disasters. But if true, it 
can only, I think, have occurred in the time of Parakrama Bahu, the 
Great. His reign is described by Tumour as having been the most 
martial, enterprising, and gloi-ious in Singhalese history. He, too, seems 
to have been the only prince of Ceylon who carried his arms across 
the Bay of Bengal, or who possessed a fleet. There is an account of 
the expedition in the 76th Chapter of the Mahavansa.* It was 
directed against the king of Arararaa, or Ramamma, which accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Wijosinha lay between Arraean and Siam. Five ships 
came to the port Kfisumi, in the country of Ramamma and the troops 
“ like furious elephants destroyed a great number of cocoa-nut and 
“ other trees, and the places round about them, and burnt many 
“villages with fire and destroyed half of the kingdom.” A 
Tamil general named Adhikari, who had volunteered for this ser¬ 
vice, cast anchor in the port of Papphala (Pippli ?). One of the ships 
attacked the island of Kakadvfpaf (?) or Crow Island, and brought away 
many of the inhabitsnts as prisoners to Ceylon. Arimaddana, the king 
of Ramdmma was killed by the invaders. Perhaps his name was Ari- 
Mardana, i. e., the trampler of foes, or it may have been Hari-Madana. 
(It seems worth while to note here that there was a king of Orissa who 
was called Madana Mahadeva, and who had a short reign of four years 
from 1171-75.) 

Kusumi as the name of the port, reminds us of Wilford’s statement 
that Rangamati used to be called Knsumapurf. The name, however, 
is a common one, and was applied to Patna and other towns. The 
statement that Ramamma is the country between Siam and Arraean 
is, perhaps, only a conjecture of Mr. Knighton, though I find that Sir 
Arthur Phayre mentions Ram-ma-we-li as a town and country near 
Sandoway (J. A. S. B. XIII. 27). On the other hand, we have Ramana 
marked in Gastaldi’s old map,J as a placo east of Orissa and near Hijli. 

# Wijesinha’s translation. Colombo, 1889. She also Lassen IV. 328. 

f Probably this is Cocanada in the Madras Presidency. According to the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India the proper spelling is Kaka-nada and the meaning is 
Crow-country. If the Coromandel coast was the point of attaok one can see why the 
services of a Madras officer were valuable. 

x Cluverius mentions Batnama as the capital of Orissa and as a mart famous 
for ivory and precions stones. Ho also says that the country was rich in salt. See 
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It may also be worth while mentioning that Sudharam is a native name 
for the district of Noakh&li. I do not know its age or origin, but it may 
mean Shiddha-irama, the place of delightful rest, and if so the last 
half of the name approaches the Aramma of Tumour. One reason given 
for the expedition was that “ the king of Itamamma had obstructed per- 
“ sons who were bringing presents from a king of India to Ceylon.” On 
one occasion when a certain chief of India, Kassapa by name, sent 
presents unto him (Parakrama) of great value, with a letter written on 
a leaf of gold, he hindered the men who bore them from landing and 
then caused the presents to be taken from them with the letter and 
sent into the city with great dishonour.* This looks like the action of 
a king of Orissa or Bengal, who would have control of the ports, such 
as Tamraliptf, Ac. It appears, too, that the expedition ravaged tho coast 
of Coromandel, and so may easily have also attacked Bengal and Oriesa. 
However this may be, and allowing that the expedition was directed 
against Siam or Cambodia, it must have been easy for the armament, 
on its way to or from the seat of war, to sniLor march up to Rahgama(i 
and destroy it. It is not likely that the ships would steer right across 
the Bay, or sail direct from Ceylon to Siam. It is to be hoped that 
some day Kakadvipa, Papphala, &c., will be satisfactorily identified. 

As for the date of the expedition it was certainly not earlier than 
the 16th year of Parakrama Baku’s reign. According to Tumour his 
accession took place in 1153, so that the 16tli year would be 1169. Ac¬ 
cording to the Wijesiuha, Paidkrama’s reign began in 1164, which would 
give 1180 as the 16th year. Lassen adopts Tumour’s date of accession, 
but places the expedition in the year 1172. We are told that five months 
were employed in making preparations, and that provisions for twelve 
months were collected. It Mr. Wijesinha’s date of accession then he cor¬ 
rect, the expedition may have been as late as 1182 or ’83. Under any 
circumstances it would be some years before the Muhammadan invasion 
of Bengal. 

According to the tradition collected by Capt. Lnynrd there was a 
king of Raiigamati called Kama Sena. If this was so, he cannot have 
been the Karna who gave his name to the city. The latter was, perhaps, 
the Karna of the Mahabharata, who was sometimes called Kama Datta, 
and was half brother of the Pandavas. He was king of Anga, and had 
seats at Bkigalpur and Monghyr. No such name as Karna occurs in the 
lists of the Vaidya kings of Gaur. 

Brum’s ed., Amsterdam, p. 332. Philip Clavier or Claverius was one of the most 
oelebrated of our early geographers. He was born at Dantzic in 1580, and died at 
Leyden in 1623. 

* Wijesinha’s Mahavansa, p. 228. 
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NOTE ON DR. WADDELL’S PAPER.* 

I did not know o£ or see Dr. Waddell’s paper until I had nearly finish¬ 
ed my own. He proposes to identify Karna Suvarna with Kanohannagar, 
near Burdwan. He has taken pains with the subject and his article 
contains some valuable information, but I think that his identification is 
quite untenable. It seems to me unfortunate that when Dr. Fergusson f 
and he had the cine in their hands they should have let it slip. Both of 
them refer to RangamAti, in Murshidabad; but both of them put it aside. 
Fertrusson thought that the capital might afterwards have been trans- 
foired to Rangainati, and that in this way it got the nanie of Karna 
Suvarna, but lie would not accept it as the place visited by Hiueu 
Tsiang, because he thought Hwui li’s account of thp routo to it incorrect. 
Apparently, too, ho failed # to notice that Rangamati was equivalent to the 
name of the monastery mentioned by Uinon Tsiang. He choose Nagar in 
Btibhum, a place which 1 have seen and which I think, has no claim to be 
Karna Suvarna But a wiiter who refused to believe that the Tatnra- 
lipfci of lliuen Tsiang was Tamluk cannot bo regarded as a safe guide. 

Dr. Waddell has rejected Rangainati partly, as I conceive, because he 
has never seen it, and so does not know the evidence of ancient great¬ 
ness which it exhibits. His woids are as followsThe proposed 
identification with the fort of Kuiu, near the village of Rangainati, in 
Murshidabad distiict, about L30 miles to tlio noith-east of Tamluk, is 
quite untenable, as it is so out of keeping with the pilgrim's text, and 
possesses nothing suggestive ot the site, except the local name of Rauga- 
initi, and liaviug proceede l so f.ir northwards, the subsequent journey of 
700 li to the south-west could not carry the pilgrim to the frontier, 
much less to the capital of Oiissa, his next stage J 

I do not know what is meant by the phrase “ proposed identifica¬ 
tion” in this oxtiaefc So far as I know, Rangarnati has never been 
pioposed befoio. Perhaps Colonel Yule made sueh a proposal, but if 
so, the reference given by him, «T. R A. S XVIII. 395, is wrong The 
only reference given by Dr. Waddell is to Captain Bayard's paper, but 
certainly Unit says nothing about Hiueu Tsiang. It was hardly possible, 
if not quite impossible, that it should, for Bayard’s paper was published 
in our Society’s Journal in 1853, and M. Jalieu’s translation of the bio¬ 
graphy only appeared in that year, and this translation of the Si-yu-ki 
not till 1858. Nor do I know what is meant by the “ fort of Kura ” 
Nobody has ever used that name or spoken about, the Kurus in connec- 

* Pnblishod by the Government of Bengal 1 ist jfear, us an Appoudix to a paper 
on Pataliputra. 

t J. tt A S , VI 248. 

I V 25 
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tion with Rangamdtf. As to the distance-difficulty, I quite admit that 
so far Burdwan may agree as well with Hiuen Tsiang’s statement as 
Rangamdtf. 1 do not think, however, that it has any superiority iu this 
respect. I do not know why it should be assumed that Jajpur was the 
capital of Orissa in Hiuen Tsiang’s time, or that his distances are for 
capitals and not for the confines of kingdoms. The direction of Burdwan 
from Tamlnk is a little more westerly than that of Rangam&ti, but still 
it is mainly north. Besides Dr. Waddell takes no notice of the route 
given in the biography, viz., that from Pan<Jua, or from the monastery 
five miles„to the west of it. That route certainly agrees better with 
liangamsti than with Buidwan. However, 1 lay little stress on direc¬ 
tions and still less on distances The two strong points in favour of 
Rangama(i are—first, it nsed to be called the Fort of Kama Suvarna, and 
secondly, that Rangama(i is an equivalent for Rakta-Yi$i and Lo-to- 
wei-chi, or Lo-to-nio-cln. Ranganiati is not the only place in the 
neighbourhood which is associated with Karpa. The village and thana 
of Go-Karna, i. e , the cowshed of Kama, is (close by. 

On the other hand, Kancliannagar seems to be an obscure place, a 
sort of snburb of Burdwan. No evidence is adduced of its bavins; been 
“ the traditional capital of the country ” I do not know who Belasnr 
was, but I see that Captain Layard says there was a tank at Ringamdtf 
called the Bel Talao. Probably the name is connected in both instances 
with the Bael tree, which is sacred to Siva. There is also at Kangamati 
the almost obliterated site of an ancient tank called the Jamund Tank 
and in which a curious image figured by Captain Layard was found. 

Kanchannagar is a common name in Bengal, and has its own dis¬ 
tinct meaning, viz , the city of gold I do not see how it can be twisted 
into meaning the city of Karna Suvaina. 

P. S —I have lately come upon an interesting piece of evidence 
about the antiquity of the name of Karua Suvarna. In the genealogy of 
Rdjd Radha Kanta Deva, prefixed to the Hth volume of the Sabdakal- 
padiuma, and also in the sketch of his life by the editors of the second 
edition, it is stated that his earliest known ancestor, Sri Hari Deva, was 
a resident of Kama Suvarna, near Murshiddbdd. Raja Rddha Kanta 
was the twenty-fifth iu descent from Sri Haii, and was himself boru in 
1788, so that Sri Hari probably lived in the 12th century. Raja Rddha 
Kinta lived to at least the age of 76, and if we allow 26 yeais for each 
generation of his ancestors, Sri Hari may have lived at Karpa Suvarua 
before its destruction by the troops of P&rakrama Bdhu. 

For convenience of reference I subjoin Wilford’s notes of Ranga- 
mdfi in the 9th volume of the Researches * “ Tradition says that the 
J. l. 42 
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u king o£ Lanka; which impNp^dilber the country of the Maharajah 
“ Lapagi or Ceylon, but mofe probably the first, invaded the country of 
“ Bengal with a powerful*fledtfgud, sailed up the Oanges as far as Rahga- 
“ m&ti, then called Kusninapufr h 4 and a considerable place where the King 
“or Mah&r&ja often resided, 'the invaders pluudeied the country and 
“ destroyed the city. This happened long before the invasion of Bengal 
“ by the Musalmans, and seems to coincide with the time of the invasion 
“ of the peninsula by the Maharaja of Lapagi. This information! Was 
“ prooured at my request by the late Lieutenant Hoare, who was remark* 
** ably fond of inquiries of this sort, and to whom I am indebted for 
“ several historical inquiries aud other particulars relating to the goo- 
“graphy of the Gangetic pio%inees.” 

Apparently Lieutenant Hoare is the officer referred to as Captain 
lioare in the 7th vol. of the Researches, p. 375, as having Liken part in 
piocuring copies of the inscriptions on the Dihli pillar. Wilford 
thought that Lanka might mean Lapagi, i. c., Java, because two Arabian 
travellers of the 9th eentmy mentioned by Ronondot had referred to the 
king of Lapagi’s having devastated the coast of India. But there soems 
no leason for supposing that Lanka ever rneaut any other place than 
Ceylon. Lajard, writing in 18f>3, says, he too was told of the Lanka 
expedition, but with a diffeient version Unfortunately ho docs not give 
the veisioa, but, peihaps, it was only that the place was Ceylon mid not 
Java. Layard objects to Lieutenant Hoaro’s account that Kangamati 
was formerly called Kusumapura, but it is just possible that it was both 
culled Kusumapura and Kai na Suvaina. Or the Cejloneso may have 
boen mistaken, like Lieutenant Home, and written Kusnmi instead of 
Kania Suvaina 
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Eu-Hopea, 123, 126 
; EuphorbiacEjE, 75, 84, 86 
Eupsammia, 144 

* „ regalis, 144, 149 
Eupsammidab, 144, 171 
Eurite, 166, 166, 167 
Eurycoma, 227, 229 

„ apiculata, 229, 230 

„ longifolia, 229, 230 

„ merguensis, 230 

„ tavoyana, 230 

Eu-santiria, 237, 238 
Eu-shorca, 108. 

Eutaxite, 165 
EDTHEMIDBiB, 231 
Euthemis, 231, 234 

„ elegantissima, 235 

„ leucocarpa, 231, 235 

„ minor, 234, 235 

Eu-Valeria, 127 
Eu-Yatica, 101, 102 
Evodia, 205, 206 
„ euneuron, 209 

„ glabra, 207, 208, 209 

„ latifolia, 206, 207, 209 

* „ macrocarpa, 207, 209 

„ Marambong, 208 

* „ pachyphylla, 207, 210 

„ peduncnlosa, 207, 211 

* „ pilulifera, 207, 210 

„ robusta, 207, 209 

„ Boxburghiana, 207, 208, 209 
„ triphylla, 208 

Excwcaria agallocha, 158 
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Fagara Lunur-ankenda, 208 • 

„ triphylla , 208 
Ficue, 48, 50 
„ Benjamina, 76 
„ brevicuspis, 49, 76, 88 
„ callosa, 49, 76 
,, comosa, 48 
„ cuneata, 190 
„ cuspidifera, 56 
„ gibbosavar. cuspidifera, 75 
„ glaberrima, 50, 75 
„ hispida, 48 

„ „ var. dsemonum, 76 

„ „ „ typica, 76 

„ vervosa, 76 
„ nitida, 48, 56 
„ ret.uaa var, nitida, 76 
„ Rumphii, 48, 66, 76 
„ variegata, 76 
Filices, 81 
Fimbristylis, 65 

„ diphylla, 58, 81 

„ ferruginea, 47, 54, 81 

Fkibellum, 138 

aculeatum, 138 
japonicwn, 170 
laciniatum, 170 
oweni, 138 
spinosum, 138 
stokeai, 138 
variabile, 138 
Flueggia, 73 

„ microcarpa, 63, 54, 76 
FPNGIDiE, 147 
Fungus, 60, 56, 83 
Gadid^e, 180 
Owrtnera racemoaa, 194 
Oallesioa graveolens, 221 
Gabnet, 162, 163,164 
Oaruga pinnata , 49, 65, 68 
Qela lanceolata, 216 
Gelonium bifurium, 48, 54, 56, 75 
Gebanxace/r, 197 
Qlobigerina, 177 

Glochidion calocarpum, 48, 56, 75 
Gloriosa superba, 56, 77 
Glycosmis, 205, 216 
„ arborea, 216 

chylocarpa, 216 

cyanocarpa var. sapindoidcs, 218 
macrophylla, 217 
nitida, 217 

pentaphylla, 48, 68, 216, 218 
„ var. longifolia, 

217 

„ „ macrophylla, 

917 

„ „ macrorachis, 

217 

puberula, 216, 218 
Betxii, 216 
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Glycosmis, sapindoides, 216, 217' 

„ triphylla, 217 
Gomphia, 231, 232 

„ angustifolia, 233 
„ Hookeri, 232, 293 

„ „ var. corymbosa , 233. 

„ pulclierrima, 233 
„ sumatrana, 232, 235 
„ snmatrensis, 233 
Qonocitrus angulatvs, 224 
GoODENOVIEiE, 72 
Gordonia decandra, 192 
„ pcduncularis, 191 
Gorgonacea, 171 
Gorgoiiella, 171 
Goiumia Icptostachya, 50, 69 
Graminea?, 81 
Granite, 136 
Graniuite, 166 
Grewia, 49 

„ laevigata, 49, 68 
Gucttarda, 48 

„ speciosa, 47, 72 
Guttiferas, 65 
Gyrocarpus Jacquinii, 49, 71 
Harriaonia, 226, 227 
„ Broumii, 227 
Ilcritiera fomes, 158 

„ littoralis, 50, 58, 68 
Heterocyathm, 141,146, 148 

„ eequicostatua, 141,142 

„ phillippenais, 141, 142 

* „ wood-masoni, 141,149 

Iletcropaammia, 141, 145, 146, 148 

* ,, aphrodes, 145,149 

„ gemvnata, 145 

„ ovalis, 145 

„ rotimdata, 145 

Hibiscus tiliaceus, 47, 48, 49, 56, 65 
Hipparchia medura, 3 
Hiptuge, 192, 193 
„ javanica, 194 
„ madabrota, 194 

„ parvifiora, 194 

„ Bericca, 193, 194 
„ „ var. longe-racemosa, 194 

Hirwa concava, 195 
„ indica, 196 
„ mergucnsis, 196 
Hirneola polytricha, 83 
HOMOUIDiB, 177 

Hopea, 88, 115,123, 124, 125, 126 
„ cornua, 125 

* „ Curtiaii, 123, 124 

„ Dryobadanoides, 125,126,127 
„ faginea, 105 
„ grandiflora, 101 
„ gratiaaima, 116 

* „ intermedia, 123, 125, 126 
„ maranti, 121 

„ Mengarau-an, 125,126 
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Hopea, micrantha, 128, 124, 125, 126, 127 
# „ nervosa, 128, 124 
„ Singkawang, 128 
Hoya, 85 

„ diversifolia, 78 
„ orbiculata, 47, 73 
parasitica, 73 
Hyalone-ma, 152 
Hydrocera, 198, 204 

„ angustifolia, 204 
„ triflora, 204 
Hypericinea dentata, 191 

„ macrocarpa, 192 


Hypersthenr, 162, 163,164 
Hypsophrys, 177 

superciliosa , 177 

Icicopsis, 237 
hnpatiens, 198, 202 

„ chin ensis, 203, 204 
„ Griflithii, 203 
„ mirahilis, 203 
natans, 204 
„ triflora, 204 

Jpomsea biloba, 47, 48, 63, 73 
„ denticulatu, 48, 73 
„ grandiflora, 47, 73 
,, Tnrpethnm, 49, 73 
„ vitifolin, 48, 73 
Irvingia, 227, 230 

„ malayana, 230 
Isaums, 102, 127, 185, 136 
Ischwmnm, 85 

„ mulicum, 54, 31, 85 
Isoptera, 88, 129 

„ borneensis, 129 

Ixonanthes, 189, 191 
„ cvneata, 191 

„ dudecandra, 191 

icosandra, 191, 192 

„ o bo vat a, 191 

„ reticulata, 191, 192 

Imora brunnescens, 47, 49, 56, 72 
„ cuneifolia, 65, 72 
Jambolifera pedunculata, 215 
Juncclla, 171 
Labiatae, 30, 31, 34,35 
Leea sambucina, 48, 69 
Lkouminosa;, 70, 84 
lenzites platyphyllus, 83 
Lethe, 6 

„ evropa, 6 
Lichkneb, 83 
Liliackac, 77 
Limonia angulata, 224 
„ arborea, 216 

„ diacantha, 221 

„ leptostachya, 214 

„ monophylla, 225 

„ pentaphylla, 216 

„ scandens, 222 

„ trifoliate, 221 


Line®, 189 
Sophius, 179 

# „ mutilus, 179 

Lophohelia, 143 
Lovenia, l75 

* „ gregalis, 175 

Luvunga, 206, 221 

„ eleutheranthera, 222 

„ scandens, 222 
„ tavoyana, 222 
LYCOPODINE®, 81, 84 
lycopodium cernum, 64, 81 
Macaranga, 86 

„ Tanarius , 50, 55, 75 
Macharisia icosandra, 191 
Madrepora axillaris, 171 
Madreporaria aporosa, 170, 171 
Magnetite, 162, 163 
Magnolia, 154 
Magnoliace®, 153 
Mallotus, 86 

„ andamanicus, 48, 75 
Malpighiack®, 192 
Malvace®, 65 
Mrlastomace® 71 
MKIilACE®, 69 
Melicope, 205, 212 
„ Helferi, 212 
„ tetrandra, 212 
Mcmecylon cdule, 48, 71 
Mcnisciuin deltigerum, 82 
MeNISPERMACE®, 65 
Micro line, 162, 164 
Micromehim, 206, 218 

„ hirsutum, 218, 219 

„ pubesccns, 218, 219 


Mitreola, 85 

„ oldenlandioides, 53, 73 
Mncanera grandiflora, 96 
Molina racemosa, 194 
Mollvbca, 176 
Morinda, 48 

„ bracteata, 47, 60, 56 

„ citrifolia vur. bracteata, 72 

Mucuna gigantea, 48, 70 
Mer®nii>®, 183 
Murex palmarosse, 176 
Mnrraya, 206, 219 

„ brevifolia, 220 

„ Burmanni, 221 

„ exotica, 220 

„ Glen ieii, 220 

t , paniculata, 220 

, sumatrana, 220 

Musa, 85, 86 
„ sapientum, 77 
Mcsci, 82 

Musssenda macrophylla, 64, 71 
Myristica glauca, 60, 74 
Myristicack®, 74 
Shorea , stellata, 109, 120 
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MyB8INE2E, 72 
Mybtaceas, 71 

Myxospermwm chylocarpum, 217 
Nacula, 176 
Neclcera, 84 

„ rugulosa, 50, 82 
Nkmatophoha, 169 
Neobythite s, 181 
* „ steatitiem, 181 

Ncphrodium terminans, 50, 82 
~Nephrolcpis tuberosa, 54, 55, 82 
Nipa fruticans, 158 
Nyctagineak, 74 
Nymphnea, 154 
Ochna, 231 

„ andamanica, 232 
„ crocea, 233 

„ nitida, 232 

„ obtumta, 232 


„ squarrusa, 232 

„ stipulacea, 232 

„ WaUichii , 231, 232 

OchnacEj®, 231 
OCHNEiE, 231 
OCULINIDAB, 143,171 
Odina Wodicr, 49, 70 
Odontostomus, 169, 182 

* „ atratu k, 182 

Olacine®, 69 
Oldcnlandia, 86 

„ corymbom , 64, 71 

Oleoxylon balsamiferum, 98 
Oligoclake, 162 
Onychium auratum, 65, 82 
Opiiidiid®, 181 
Ophxueoidea, 173 
Oplnmenus, 85 

„ Burmanni, 55, 81 

Obchidace®, 7G, 153, 155 
Oroxylum indicum, 48, 55, 74 
Obthocease, 162 
Oxalide®, 198 
Oxalis, 198, 199 

„ corniculata, 198 
„ pusilla , 199 

„ repenu, 199 

Pachira, 68 
Pachychlamys, 109 
Pachynocarpus, 89,102, 135, 136 

„ Stapfianus, 136, 136 
„ Wallichii, 135 

Psederia foetida, 49, 72 
Pauweas, 77 
Pandanace®, 79 
Pandanus, 45, 48, 53, 54, 56, 77 
,, odoratiseimus, 47, 48, 79 
Paracyathus, 139 

* „ cavatut) , 139, 149 

„ crassus, 139 

* „ /Writs, 139, 149 

„ in diem var. gracilis, 139 
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Paracyathus, porphyreus, 140 149 
„ pulchellm , 140 

Paramignya, 206, 223 

angnlata, 224 
armata, 223 

„ var. andamanica, 223 
longispina, 223, 224 
monophylla, 224 
Parashorea, 120 

„ stellata, 120 

Parinariwm, 94 

„ dillenifolimn, 94 

Parthenope, 177 

„ spinosissima, 177 

Pabthenopid®, 177 
Pcdicularis, 7 

diffusa, 7, 9 
fiaccida, 8, 9 
Jtexuosa, 8 

gracilis var. macrocarpa , 8 
likiaugensis, 9 
lincuta, 9 
refract a, 8, 9 
spicata, 9 
Kzetschuanica, 9 
veri icillata, 8, 9 
Peiiicuiati, 179 
Peniophora papyrina, 83 
Pen tanne, 88, 107 
* „ via lay ana, 107 

PWNTAGONASTEBID®, 172 
Pctalandra, 126 

„ micraniha, 12G 
Pctracarpa dillenifalia, 94 
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Pliajns alba . 167 
Phtiseolm udenanthue, 48, 70 
Phoenix paludosa, 158 
Pholidnta imbricata, 54, 77 
Flats, 176 

Phylhmthus reliculutus, 54, 75 
Plujsalis, 85 

„ minima, 55, 74 
Physic ulus, 180 
# ii argyropasl us, 180 

,, roseus, 180 

Phyhohtosh, 182 
Piceu, 155 
Picrasma, 226, 227 

„ andamanica, 228 

„ javanica, 227, 228 
„ nepalensis, 228 

Pierotia lucida, 101 
Pierrea, 134 

„ penangiana, 133 184 
Pimela. dichotoma, 243 
„ stricta, 186 
Piptunis vclutimis, 60, 76 
Pisces, 177 

Pisonia aculleata, 48, 74 
„ alia, 49, 74 
„ ezcelsa, 49, 74 
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PlVAGIOCLASE, 162, 165 
Platynema laurifoliun, 198 
Pleurotoma, 176 

„ atxactoides, 176 
Pluchea indica, 47, 56, 72 
Plumieria, 154 
Pogonatherum , 85 

„ saccharoideum, 55, 81 
Pollia, 85 

„ Acliaia, 50, 77 
Polycyathus, 143 

* „ andamanensis, 148 149 
Polypodium adnascens, 50, 82 

„ irioides, 50, 82 
„ quercifolium, 82 
Polyporus australis, 83 
„ xanthopus, 88 
Pongamia glabra, 63, 70 
Pothos acandem, 50, 81 
Premna, 48, 49 

„ integrifolia, 48, 60, 56, 74 

Pseudarchaster, 171 

moaaicus, 171 
Psilotum triquetrum, 64, 81 
Pterin biavsrita, 65, 82 
„ longifolia, 55, 82 
Pyroxenite, 168 
Quadrella, 177 

„ coronata, 177 

Quartz, 162, 164, 165, 166, 167 
BANINIDiE, 177 
Raninoides, 177 

„ personatus, 177 

Betinodendron, 88, 102,127, 135 
„ bancanvm, 129 

* „ Kunstleri, 127, 128, 129 

„ pallidium, 128 

„ pauciflorum, 127 

„ Baasak, 127, 128 

* „ Scortechinii, 128 

Bhamne/B, 69 
Bhixotrochue, 170 

* „ crateriformis, 170 
Rhodopeammia, 146 

„ carinata, 146, 147 
„ eacialis, 147 

Bhyolite, 166 
Rhytisma, 83 
Richetia, 132 

„ penangiana, 132 
Roetellaria delicatula, 176 
Roucheria , 189 

„ Qrifflthiana, 190 

Bubucejb, 71,84 
Butacbjb, 68, 205 
Ryssopteria elliptica, 197 
Saccolabium, 157 
Salmalia malabarica, 87 
Santiria, 236, 237, 288, 252, 255, 259 
„ apiculata, 253, 259 
„ conferta, 253, 259, 261 


Santiria, coetata, 268, 260 

„ faaciculata, 252, 255, 256, 261 

* „ floribunda, 252, 254 

„ Qrijflthii, 262 

„ laevigata, 268, 257 

„ lam, 252, 254 

* „ longifolia, 268, 258 

* „ macrocarpa, 253, 256 

„ Maingayi, 258 

„ multiflora, 254, 261 

„ oblongifolia, 253, 257 

„ Planchoni, 237, 238, 240 

„ puberula, 253, 256 

„ tomentosa, 262 

* „ Wrayi, 263, 259 

SAPINDACEjE, 69 

i Sapindus travancorensis, 246 
Sapotace®, 72 
Satyrid®, 2, 3 
Satyrinj®, 6 

Satyrus (Erites) medura, 3 
Scsevola Kcenigii, 47, 66, 72 
Scirpearella, 171 
Sc IT AMINE®, 77, 167 
Sclerostylis macrophylla, 217 
„ pentaphylla, 216 
„ Roxburghii, 226 
Scofelid®, 182 
SCROPHUtARINE®, 74 
Selas lanceolatum, 215 
Semecarpus heterophylla, 60, 56, 70 
Shorea, 87, 88,107, 115,122, 123, 135 
„ acuminata, 108, 113 

„ astrosticta, 110 

„ awriculata, 114 

„ brachyptera, 123 

„ bracteolata, 109, 117 

* „ cihata, 109,118,120 

* „ costata, 109, 119 

„ Curtisii, 108, 111 

„ diaticha, 113 

„ eximia, 109,121, 135 

„ foveolata, 117 

* „ glauca, 109, 117 

„ gratiasima, 108, 115 

„ Hemaleyana, 136 

* „ Kunatleri, 109, 116 

„ lacunosa, 112 

„ leprosula, 108,110,135 

,, macroptera, 108, 118 

„ maranti, 109, 120 

„ Martiniana, 123 

* „ , Maxwelliana, 108, 109, 114, 116, 

„ parviflora, 125 

,, parvifolia, 108, 112, 126 

* „ pauciflora, 109, 116, 

„ pinangiana, 105 

* „ Bidleyana, 109, 115 

„ 8 caberrima, 123 

* scutulata, 108, 110 

,, sericca, 108, 111 
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Shorea, stenoptera, 123 

sub-lacunosa, 121 
Tulura, 101 

* „ Thieeltoni, 110, 122 

* „ uttlis, 109, 119 

Sideroxylon ferrugineum, 72 
8igaretu8, 176 
8lMABUBK.dC, 226 
SotANACE/E, 74 
ftolenocera Hextii, 176 
Sonneratia acida, 158 

„ apetala, 158 


Triphasia, aurantiola, 221 

„ sarmentosa, 222, 223 

„ Irifoliata, 221 

Triatellateia, 192, 193 

„ australaaica, 193 
Tubbinomdac, 138, 170 
Turned Virens, 225 
Tylophora , 49 

„ globifera, 49, 73 

Tytonia natans, 204 
Ubtioacb*, 75 84 
Vanda, 167 


^PATANGOIDA, 173 


II 

crmtacea, 54, 65, 74 

SpHENOPJDjB, 151, 152 

Vateria, 

, 127 

Sphenopue, 152 


II 

Ceylonica, 127 

„ arenaceus, 152 


91 

indica, 127 

„ „ var. barncltii, 152 


t* 

lancesefolia, 127, 128 

,, mar8Vpialin, 152 


II 

Roxburghiana, 101, 127 

„ pedunculatus, 152 

Vatica, 

88, 100, 101, 102, 104, 1C 

Spongodes, 171 



127, 135 

Spubge, 157 


II 

bancana, 129 

Stachydea;, 35 1 


>• 

bantamensis, 103 

Btemoporus Wighiii, 127 


11 

dnnenaia, 101 

Sterculia ruhiginoaa, 47, 56 j 

* 

l utica cmerea, 102, 104 

„ „ var. glabresceiis, 08 i 


It 

Curtisii, 102, 105 

StebculiacEj®, 68 ! 


V 

Dyeri, 102, 106 

Stryehnos acuminata , 50, 73 


II 

eximia, 121 

Synaptea, 100, 101, 102, 135 


11 

faginea, 102, 105 

„ Dyeri, 106 


Ii 

grandijlora, 101 

„ faginca, 105 


l» 

laccifera, 101 

„ grandifiora, 101 


11 

lancesefolia, 128 

„ odorata, 101 

* 

II 

Lowii, 102, 103 

Tellina, 1 76 j 


91 

Maingayi, 102,103, 104 

„ Murraui, 176 


II 

niiens, 104 

Terminalia Catappa, 47, 49, 55, 56, 70 


it 

nitida, 102 

Tetractomia, 205, 211 


>1 

pallida, 128 

,, mu jits, 211 

# 

II 

peraltensie, 102, 103 

„ Roxburyhii, 211, 212 

* 

It 

reticulata, 103, 106 

Tetramerista , 231, 233 


Ji 

Roxburghiana, 101 

,, glabra, 233 


li 

ruminata, 136 

„ panicttlata , 212 


11 

scaphula, 127 

Thelephora inerustans, 83 


♦ 1 

8ub-lacunosa, 121 

Thespesia populnea, 47, 49, 65 


11 

verrucosa, 136 

Thysanoleena, 85 j 

-wr 

II 

Wallichii, 136 

__ M • 


„ acarifera, 47, 181 
Tiliack*. 68 
Toddalia mitie, 211 
Tbachinidjc, 177 
Tbachinina, 177 
Tbafeziidje, 177 

Trema amboinensis, 50, 54, 55, 75 # 
Trichilia spinosa, 225 
Trichomanes, 47, 84 

„ pyxidiferum 50, 81 

Trichoaanthee palmata, 50, 71 
Trigonochlamya, 236, 237, 238, 251 
„ Qrijjithii, 251 
Triomma, 285, 236 

malaccensis , 236 
206,221 
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Vemonia divergent, 47, 72 
Ykrticiulat*, 9 
Vigna lutea, 48, 70 
Vior,AMBAC, 66 
Frits carnosa, 69 
„ lanceolaria, 48, 69 
„ repens , 55, 69 
TFedeZia scandens, 47, 66, 72 
Xanthoxylon nilagiricum, 208 

Roxburghianum, 208 
triphyllum, 208 
„ zeylanicum, 208 

Ximenia lanceolata, 215 
Zanthoxylum, 205, 213, 214 
„ glandulo8um, 214 


II 

II 
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Zan thoxylurn,longifoliutn, 2X4 
„ lucidum, 214 

„ myriaeanthwn, 2J3, 214 

ovalifolium, 213 
„ Rumphianum, 207 

„ undu latum, 214 

ZOANTHF.AC, 151 


ZoANTHIDJi, 161, 152 
[a Zoanthus, 152 

,, confertua , 162 

„ aolanderi, 162 

Zoroaster alfredi, 178 
,, barathri, 173 

ZoBOASTERIDiE, 173 
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1 -—On Erites, an oriental genus of safyrid butterflies:—Ihj 
Lionel de Nice'villi?, E. E. S., C. M. Z. S. 

[Received 16th February ;—Read 1st March, 1893.J 

The germs Erites at the present date contains five species only, 
(six if E. ochreana is held to he a distinct species, I have not seen it), 
found in Assam, Burma, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Labuan, 
Borneo, and the Philippines. To those 1 now propose to add a sixth. 
All aro closely allied, and very similar in general aspect. They 
are extremely delicate butterflies, semi-transparent, of a brownish - 
ochreons shade, sometimes just tinted with violaceous on the uppersidc. 
All possess a submarginal series of ocelli to both wings, more or less 
visible on the upperside. These ocelli vary greatly in size, in some 
specieB they are large and prominent, in others quito small and incon¬ 
spicuous. On the underside there are usually two discal bands, often 
more or less angled. These butterflies are found only in virgin forests 
as far as I am aware, and fly weakly close to the ground amongst the 
brushwood under the great trees and in open paths through the forests. 
Their transformations are unknown. The males have no secondary sexual 
characters. The females differ only from the males in the wings 
being somewhat broader, and in lxavipg the apex of the forewing more 
rounded. 

J. n. 1 
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L. do Nieeville— On Erites, an oriental [No. 1, 

I give below a key by which the several species may be distin¬ 
guished :— 


Key to the species of Erites. 

A. Forowing with five equal-sized ocelli. 

1. E. clegans, Borneo. 

B. Forewing with tho posterior ocellus very much larger than tho others. 

a. Forowing with the large ocellus on the upperside prominently pupilled 

with white. Tho apex of the wing falcate. 

2. *E. falcipennis, Assam; Burma, 

b. Forowing with the large ocelluB on tho upperside blind or nearly so. 

The apox of the wing rouuded. 

1. Both wings- with all the ocelli prominent and well-formed on tho 
underside. 

a 8 . Forewing with three small apical ocelli only in addition to tho 
large anal one. 

8, E. viedura, Java j Philippines. 

b 8 . Forowing with four apical ocelli in addition to tho large anal 
one. 

a 3. The inner discal band on the hindwing straight. 

4. E. argentina, Labuan ; Borneo; Malacca. 

b8. The inner discal band on tho hind wing highly angled out¬ 
wards in tho middlo. 

5. E. angularis, Burma; Malay Peninsula; Sumatra. 

bh Both wings with all tho ocelli inconspicuous except the onal ono in 
tho forewing, reduced to black dots only. 

C. E. rotunda ta, Burma. 

1. Erites elegans, Butler. 

E. elegans, Butler, Cat. Diurn. Lep. B. M., Satyridac, p. 147, n. 2, pi. ii, fig. 4, 
female (1868); id., Drucc, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1873, p. 310, n. 2 j id., Staudinger, 
Ex. Schmctt., p. 230, pi. lxxxii, male (1887). 

Haiutat: Borneo {Butler, British Museum; Bruce; Staudinger) ; 
three males Borneo, .one female Padas River, North Borneo ( collection 
de Niceville). 


2. Erites palcipenms, W.-M. and de N* 

E. falcipennis, Wood-Mason and de Niceville, Butt, of India, vol. i, p. 237, n. 230 
(1883); idem, id., Joum. A. S. B„ vol. lv, pt. 2, p. 351, n. 30, pi. xvi, fig. 2, male 
(1887). 

Habitat : One male Silcuri, August; one male, Ncmotba, September 
—both in Cachar, Assam ( Wood-Mason, collection Indian Museum) ; ono 
male, Fort Lungleh, Lusliai Hills, October, 1890 (11. Pughe, collection de 
Nicdville) ; one female, Karen Hills, Burma, April (collection Phayre 
Museum, Rangoon). 
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genus of satyrid butterflies. 

3. Eiutes medura, Horsfield. 

Ilipparchia medura , ITorsfield, Cat. Lep. Mas. E. I. C., pi. v, figs. 8, 8a, female 
(1829); Erites medura , Marshall and do Niceville, Butt, of India, vol. i, p. 236 (1883) ; 
id, Pagensteehor, Jahr. des Nass. Vereins fur Natar., vol. xliii, p. 96, n. 15 (1890); 
E. medura , var. ochreana, Staudingor, Iris, vol. ii, p 38 (1889); E, ochreana, Rempor, 
Schmott. Philipp. Inseln, p. 320, n. 497 (1892); Satyrus ( Elites) madura (sic), 
Westwood, Gen. Diarn. Lep., vol. ii, p 392, n. 47 (1851); Erites madura, Ilorsfield 
and Mooro, Cat. Lep. Mus. E. 1. C., vol. i, p. 229, n. 484 (1857); id, Hewitson, 
Jouni. Linn. Soc. Lond, Zoology, vol. viii, p. 145 (1865); id., Butler, Cat. Diurn. 
Lop. B. M., Salyridse , p. 146, n. 1 (1808). 

Habitat : Java (one female, Horsfield collection in the British Museum ); 
East Java ( Pagenstecher ) ; Palawan, Philippines Staudingor). 

Mr. Hewitson (1. c.) describes a variety of this species as follows :— 
“ Male and female. With five ocelli on tlio anterior wing, one largo 
and four small. Sumatra; Singapore.” This almost certainly equals 
E. angular is, Moore, which undoubtedly occurs in the Malay Peninsula, 
and also in Sumatra, as Ur. L. Martin, of Deli, Sumatra, informs mo. 

Mr. Hewitson also describes another variety thus :—“Male and 
female. With tbo live ocelli of the anterior wing small and of equal size, 
Singapore; Sarawak.” This can only refer to E elegans, which cer¬ 
tainly occurs in Borneo, but very doubtfully in Singapore, at any rate 

it is not recorded from thence by Mr. Distant in “ Rhopalocera Malay- 
ana,” nor have I seen a specimen from any part of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula. 

4. ErITKS ARGENTINA, Bntlci'. 

E. argentine, Butler, Cut. Diimi. Lop. B. M., Salyridie, p. 188, n 5, pi. v, tig. 8, 
/e»irtcMl8f>8) ; id., Druce, Proe. Zool. Sue. Loud., 1873, p. 310, n. 1; id., Distant, 
Ann and Mag. of Nat. Hist., fifth scries, vol. xix, p. 48, u. 21 (1887). 

Habitat : Labuan, an island off the NT.-W. coast of Borneo 

( Butler , in coll. British Museum) ; Borneo (Druce and Distant) ; Borneo; 
Malacca ( Staudingor ) ; S.-E. Borneo (collection de Niceville). 

Unfortunately 1 possess no specimen of E. medura ; but comparing 
the figures of E. medura and E. argentina, both taken from female 
specimens, and a single male of the latter in my collection, the only 
point of difference I can discover between them is that E. medura 
lacks a small ocellus in the second median interspace of the forewing 
which is present in E. urgeuiiiyi. 

5. E kites angularts, Moore. 

E. angularis, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Loud., 1878, p. 825 ; id., Distant, Bhop. 
Malay., p. 46, n. 1, pi. v, fig. 3, male (1882) ; id., Marshall and do Niceville, Butt, of 
India, vol. i, p. 236, n. 229, pl.-xvi, fig. 5 0, female (1883). 

Habitat : Taoo plateau, 3,000—5,000 feet, Upper Tenasserim 
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(Moore) ; Perak ( Distant ) ; Meplay Valley, January ; Thoungyeen forests, 
March ; near Moulmcin, October ( Marshall and de Nicfaille) ; Toonzaleen 
Valley, November; Myitta, January, both in Burma; It a wan, Selangor, 
Malay Peninsula, December ( collection de Niceville). 

In this species there are four small equal-sized ocelli and one large 
ocellus to the forowing, the ocelli of the hirdwing prominent; the inner 
band of the hindwing strongly outwai’dly angled in the middle; the outer 
band is twice outwardly angled, once, in the middle, and once where 
it is crossed by the second subcostal nervnle, this feature being only 
found in the otherwise quito distinct species, E. elegans. 

6. ERITES EOTUN1MTA, n Sp. 

E angularis, Watson (race Moore), Jonrn. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., vol. iii, p. 19, 
n. 38(1888). 

Haditat: Burma. 

Expanse : «?, 2 0 to 21; 9,2 2 to 24 inches. 

Description: Male. Uppukside, both wings semi-transparent, 
brownish-ochreous. Forewing with the two discal bands of the underside 
showing through by transparency ; a largo, almost round (slightly oval) 
black ocellus in the first median interspace and extending slightly into 
the two interspaces beyond, obscurely pupilled with plumbeous, and sur¬ 
rounded with an ochrcous ring. Hindwing with a prominent discal 
ochreous band, outwardly angled in the middle ; four large round blind 
black ocelli, surrounded each by a very wide ochreous ring, the rings 
touching, thus forming a continuous band, one ocellus in each interspace 
from the first median to the second subcostal ncrvule; two fine ochreous 
and two fine fuscous marginal lines. Underside, both wings finely striated 
with purplish-fuscous; the four apical ocelli present in the forowing of 
JEC angularis, Moore and the five of the hindwing reduced to minute 
black dots in this species. Forewing with the fifth large ocellus much 
as above, but the black portion is smaller, the ochreous ring wider, and 
the pupil prominent and silvery ; two prominent discal deep ochreous 
bands outwardly sharply defined by a black thread commencing close 
to the submedian nervure, tlio inner band straight, crossing the dis- 
coidal cell obliquely about its middle, and becoming lost before reach¬ 
ing the subcostal nervure ; the outer band curved and bounding the 
wide ocliroous outer ring of the lnrgfe ocellus in the first median 
interspace, the band ending on the third median nervulo. Hindmng 
with faint traces of two discal bands, the inner one straight, the outer 
ono angled outwardly once ouly, as in all tho species of the genus 
except E. angularis ; the marginal lines as on tho upperside. Female 
hardly differs from the male, except that the wings are broader, 
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the apex of the forewing is more rounded, and the farewing has similar 
fino marginal lines' as are found in the hindwing of the malo. This 
species differs structurally from E. angularis in that tho tooth or angu¬ 
lation at the termination of the second median ncrvule of tho hindwing 
is as great or greater than that at the third; in E. angularis this tooth 
is quite small. 

In one specimen in my collection from the Pegu Yoma, taken in 
December, the markings are almost as prominent on tho underside 
as in E. angularis, there aro two apical well-formed ocelli to the 
forewing, and live ocelli to tho hind wing, the discal bands well-marked, 
but as the inner band of the hind wing is straight (not outwardly strongly 
angled in the middle), and the outer band is once outwardly angled only 
(instead of twice), 1 have no hesitation in placing this specimen under 
E rotnndata rather than under E. angularis. Another specimen in my 
collection taken at the same place and time is qnitc typical E. rotnndata. 

In the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London for 1891, 
page 268, Mr. H. J. Elwes records E. nm{ura , llorstield, from East Pegu, 
Upper Burma, and places E. angularis, Moore, with a query as a synonym 
of that species, and makes the following remarks :— 

“Numerous specimens were scut by Doherty from East Pegu, 
taken at about 1,500 feet [during March and April], of which several 
females and one mule were by him supposed to he, and marked as, a 
distinct species. These correspond to the female taken in the Thouu- 
gyecn forests by Major Bingham, and described by Marshall and do 
Niceville, ‘ Butt, of India,’ vol. i, p. 237,* as nearer to E. medura of 
Java than to E. angularis .” 

“After examining tho series closely and comparing them with one 
Javan specimen, I do not see how to separate tho two species [E. medura , 
Horsfield, and E. angularis, Moore], for, though in the supposed new 

# “ A female taken in tlio Thoungyocn forests in March differs from our other 
female specimens in the ocellus on the upper side of tho forcuimj being very nearly 
round, not oval, with a distinct yellow iris of equal width throughout; tho outer 
fascia of the hi mining much broador and very distinct ; four large black spots 
beyond twice tho size of those in tho other specimens, the yellow irides prominent 
and touching. On tho undersido of the hindwiug tho two discal fasciae have 
almost disappeared, and tho five snbmarginal ocelli aro very minute. This speci¬ 
men differs only in tho following particulars from Iforsficld’s iigure of E. medura : 
Tho outer margin of tho forewing is not quite so evenly rounded, being in fact 
slightly concave ; tho largo ocellus is not quito so large as in E. medura, and the 
iris is loss wide. On tho underside tho apical ocelli on tho forewing aro smaller, 
and on the hindwing tho ocelli aro minuto, and tho fascia) are obsoleto. This 
specimen, howover, is much nearer £ medura than E. angularis.’' (Marshall and 
de Nicdville, 1. c.) 
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species the ocelli on the *upperside of the hindwing are much larger 
than in the other form from the same locality, whilst on the underside 
both the ocelli and tho bands are almost obsolete, I am rather inclined 
to suspect seasonal dimorphism, and to think that this form is tho last 
of tho first brood, and the others, among which males aro far more 
numerous, are the first of a second brood. In the Javan specimen we 
havo the hindwing like one form below and tho other above. Further 
observations are requisite to decide the question.” 

E. medura and E. angularis are abundantly distinct. The former 
has three apical ocelli in tho forewing, the inner discal band straight, 
the outer band apparently once outwardly angled in the hindwing; 
while the latter has four apical ocelli, the inner band outwardly angled 
in the middle, the outer band twice outwardly angled. 

Mr. Elwes suggests that seasonal dimorphism may occur in the 
genus. At present I Bee no indications of the appearance of this 
phenomenon, at any rate if the usual form of seasonal dimorphism 
observable in the Satyrinm is understood. I possess the strongly occllated 
E. undnlaris taken in January, October, November, and December, all of 
which months (except occasionally October) are dry months, when the 
ocelli should be obsolete : while tho two typo specimens of E. falcipennu 
were taken in the height of the rainy season, August and September, but 
have minute ocelli, instead of the normal rainy-seasonal largo and well- 
developed ocelli. I append a note by Mr. W. Doherty on the subject, 
which bears out my opinion, and I may add that it is at his suggestion 
that I have described E. rotundata. 

“ The prehensors of Erites are slender and simple, and of tho usual 
satyrid type, resembling those of most of the species of Lethe (I)ebis), to 
which the genus seems allied, the true Lethe (europa, Fabricius) being 
exceptional in having the upper organ without branches. Seen from the 
side, the upper organ (uncus, tegumen) of E. angularis is unusually 
straight; that of E. rotundata is much more depressed terminally. In 
both Hpccies the lower organ (clasp, harpago) is truncate at the tip, but 
in E. angularis it is cut square, while in E. rotundata the end is 
concave, so as to form a distinct scallop.” 

“Apart from these differences in the prehensors, I think Mr. Elwes’ 
supposition, that E. rotundata may he the dry-season form of E. angularis, 
an unlikely one. No seasonal variation has yet boen observed in the 
genus. I found E. angularis, which should be the wet-season form, 
commoner in the dry-season than E. rotundata. Finally, the dimorphism, 
if it exists, must be of a new type. Dry-season forms are distinguished 
by obliterated ocelli and angular wings, but here the non-ocellate form 
has the wings abnormally rounded.” 
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I possess the following examples of Efrotundata. One male and 
one female from Reeling, Upper Burma, taken on i7th March, 1886, two 
males on the 29tli idem, one female on the 14th April, by Lieut. 
E. Y. Watson; two males taken in the Pegu Yoma, Burma, by a native 
collector employed by the Phayre Museum, Rangoon, in December; 
one female from Quaymoo, Tonasserim, captured in March and another 
in November, in the Yoonzaleon Yallcy, also in Tenasserim by Major 
0. T. Bingham. 


Two species of Podicularis .—By D. Prain. 

* (With Plates I and II.) 

[Received March 9th—Road April Gtli.J 

In 1889 (Journ. As. Sop. Bnuj. lviii pt. 2, p. 255) the writer bad the 
honour to communicate to the Society descriptions of a number oE now 
Indian species of this genus. Since then a considerable number of new 
spocios have been reported from China and Tibet and have been described 
in various periodicals by Messrs Maximowic, Hemsley and Franchet, and 
by the writer. Now, another new Indian species has been reported ; of 
this a description is given below and the present opportunity is taken 
of describing an allied new species from Szechuen. 

1. Pedicularis diffusa Prain, sp. nov. (Pl. I.) 

Elata simplex vel c collo diffuse ramosa, radice debili ramosa collo 
esquamato, caulibus gracilibus simplicibus, foliis radiealibus longe petio- 
latis mox evanescentibus caulinis 4-natim verticillatis laminis gla- 
brcscentibus ovato-oblongis pinnatisectis, segmentis 5-8-jugis ob- 
longis obtusis inciso-serratis; floribus verticillatis verticillis numerosis 
inter so remotis, bracteis foliaceis oblongo-ovatis petiolatis piunati- 
fidis et inciso-serratis; calycis brevo pedicellati campanulati mern- 
branacei inflati totius reticulati antico vix fissi dentibus majusculis 
inaequilatis anticis et lateralibus ovatis inciso-serratis illis duplo his 
4-plo summo deltoideo integro latioribus; corollae roseae tubo sursum 
ampliato calyce duplo longioro basi infracto, labio 3-lobo lobis oblongo- 
ovatis margine sinuatis lateralibus medio dimidio majoribus, galea 
lcviter arcuata tubo subcontinua apice subincurva erostri; staminibus 
ex adverso summi ovarii insertis fiJameutis anticis. superne hirsutis; 
ovario ovoideo stigmate parum exserto, capstda anguste lanceolata apice 
acuta calyce duplo longiore, seminibus ovoideis testa nigrescente minute 
rcticulatis. 
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In Himalaya oriental : Sikkim, Mfc. Tankra, 11,500 p. s. m.; Q. A. 
Gammie ! 

Caulibus 40-60 cm. longis, foliis caulinis 2-2 5 cm. longis bis 
075-1 cm. latis, segmentis 5 mm. longis 3 mm. latis, petiolis 0'5-l cm. 
longis; calyeo 6 mm. longo hoc 3*5 mm. lato; corollae tubo 10 mm. longo 
apice 4 mm. lato, galea 5 mm. longa, labio 8 mm. lato; capsula 12 mm. 
longa 5 mm. lata. 

This species is most nearly related to P. verticiUata Linn, and P. 
refracta Maxim, bat besides differing greatly in habit and foliage from 
both it differs from P. verticillala in having a calyx with large teeth 
and with a tube reticulated throughout, while it differs from P. refracta 
in having the anterior and lateral calyx teeth serrate and not eutire; 
from both it differs in having acute, not mutinous, anther-cells. 

Of Indian species, it in habit much resembj^s V.Jlexuosa Hook, f., 
though it is glabrescent while that species is hirsute, but the plant that 
it imitates most closely is P. gracilis Wall. VAR. macrocarpa Prain, the 
likeness being so great that though in flower they differ so widely, it is 
not easy to distinguish fruiting specimens of the two. 

2. Pedicularis placcida Prain; sp. nov. (PI. II.). 

Aseendons glabra caulibus gracilibus corymbosim ramosis, foliis 
ramisquo 3-4-natim vcrticillatis radicalibus mox cvanescoutibus cau¬ 
linis breve petiolatis ovatis pinuatifidis segmontis 5-6-jugis obtnsis 
i nciso-serratis ; Jloribus in verticillis 4-floris paucis remotisque dispositis, 
bracteis foliaceis ealycem excedeutibns; calycis glaberrimi parvuli 
campanulati antice parum fissi 5-dentafi segmentis omnibus oblongis 
integris tubo costato nec roticulato; corollae tubo sursum ampliato 
ealyeem 3-plo excedento basi infracto, labio 3-lobo lobis lateralibus 
ovatis medio orbiculato basi eonstricto 3-plo majoribus, galea leviter 
arcuata tubo subccntiuna apico subineurva crostri, staminibus ex ad- 
verso medii ovarii insertis omnibus glabris, antheris contiguis mutiois; 
ovario ovoideo stigmate exserto. 

In China occidrntali ; Szcuhuen Occident, propo Tacbienlu, Trait n 

471! 

Caulibus 20-25 cm. longis foliis caulinis 1 cm. longis his 07 cm. 
latis segmentis 2 mm. longis 1 mm. latis, petiolis 0 5 cm. longis ; calyce 
2*5 mm. longo hoc 2 mm. lato ; corollae tubo 8 mm. longo apico 4'5 mm. 
lato, galea 4 mm. longa, labio 7 mm. lato.* 

Like the preceding species this is also closely related to P. verti- 
cillaia Linn, but differs considerably in habit, and though it lias the 
calyx tubo ribbed and not reticulated just as P. verticiUata has, it differs 
in having the calyx distinctly toothed and extremely small. The stamens 
also differ in being all glabrous whereas in P. verticiUata the anterior 
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Verticillatae. 

Galea less than half the length of the lip 

Bracts flabollate, spike long, dense; calyx 
small, snbglobose, not cleft, teeth Bmall, 
ontire ; anterior filaments hairy ... Pfspicata. 

Bracts oblong or linear, spike short; calyx 
large ovate, teeth lax’ge : — 

Calyx not cleft, toeth crested except tho 
upper; filaments not hairy ... P. lineata. 

Calyx cleft, toeth all entire; anterior 
filaments hairy ... ... P. likiangcmis. 

Galea about equal in length to the lip:— 

Calyx-tube not nct-voined between tho ribs :— 

Calyx cteft, hardly toothed; anthers 
discrete, anterior filaments hairy ... P. vcrticillata. 
Calyx not cleft, distinctly toothed; anthers 
contiguous, filaments not hairy ... P. flaccida. 
Calyx-tube net-veined between tho ribs :— 

Calyx hardly cleft, teeth crested except 
tho upper; anterior filaments hairy... P. diffum. 

Calyx distinctly cleft, tooth entire:— 

Margin of galea even; antorior fila¬ 
ments hairy ... P. refrada . 

Margin of galca-toothod ; filamonts 
not hairy ... P, szeLschuanica. 

Explanation of tho Plates. 

Plate I. Pedicularis diffusa Prain. 

1, Flower with bract; 2, calyx with ovary and atylo; 3, half of corolla show¬ 
ing staminal insertion j 4, stamons; 6, capsule; 6 soed : 1, 2, 3 and 5 magnified f ; 
4 and 6 magnified -f. 

Plate II. Pedicularis flaccida Prain. 

1, Flower with bract; 2, calyx with ovary and stylo; 3, half of corolla showing 
staminal insertion : all magnified 


J ii 2. 
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Some Observations of the Electrical action of Light upon Silver and its 

Haloid Compounds :— By Colonel J. Waterhouse, I. S. C., Assistant 

Surveyor Qeneral of India. 

[Received April 20th: Read May 3rd.] 

In ray paper on “ Electro-chemical Reversals with Thio-carbamides,” 
read at the meeting of the Socioty in April 1891, it was shown that 
the peculiar reversals of the photographic image produced by the 
addition of very minute quantities of a thio-carbamide, or sulpho- 
urea, to an oikonogen developer appeared to be connected with and 
accompanied by electro-chemical action, if not actually brought about 
by it. It was remarked also that the experiments brought forward 
pointed to the conclusion that, at any rale as rogards the haloid salts 
of silver, tho formation and development of the photographic image 
is to a very great extent influenced by electrical action, more so per¬ 
haps than has generally been recognised, although the fact of pho¬ 
tographic action being accompanied by electrical phenomena has been 
known since the earliest days of photography. It was suggested that 
a further investigation into the theory of photography based on electro¬ 
chemical laws, might bo of value in throwing light upon much that 
is now obscure and uncertain as regards the formation and development 
of the invisible photographic image formed by the exposure to light 
of silver haloid compounds. 

Since that time I have given a good deal of attention to the 
subject and tried several experiments in various ways with the object 
of ascertaining tho electrical act ion of light, in connection with photo¬ 
graphy, on plates of pure silver immersed in various fluids as well as 
on dry plates and other forms of silver haloid compounds in ordinary 
photographic use. Also on the action of electrical currents in forming 
developable compounds of silver haloids similar to those formed by 
light, and, further, on the electrolysis of ordinary photographic develo¬ 
pers and on tho currents produced during tho development of the 
photographic image. These observations are not yet sufficiently com¬ 
plete to found any sound deductions upon, but I hope to complete 
them later. In the meantime, I have thought that a short note on 
some observations I have lately made on the electrical action of 
light upon plain silver plates in various solutions, might be of interest 
and form a suitable introduction to any further notes on this subject I 
may be able to bring before you. It does not pretend to be complete 
or exhaustive, and can only be considered as a contribution towards a 
systematic investigation of tho question. 
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A great many observations have been made from time to time of 
the electrical influence of light on metals immersed in water and various 
saline solutions, and before going further, it seems desirable to give a 
brief summary of these observations, and more particularly of those re¬ 
lating to silver and its salts. 

More than half a century ago, in 1839, Edmond Becquerel was the 
first to show that the electrical action accompanying tho chemical 
changes brought about by the influence of light upon various substances, 
including several metals and tho silver haloids, could be observed with 
the aid of a very delicate galvanometer. He found that this action was 
quite independent of any calorific radiation or heating of ono electrode 
more than another, but was powerfully affected by tho different rays of 
tho spectrum, the greatest action being produced by tho violet, indigo and 
blue rays, while with the green, yellow and rod rays there was little or 
no Action. Becqucrcl’s observations are fully summarized in his work, 
“La Lumiere, ses causes et see effala” Vol. II. To obsorvo these effects 
he used a covered vessel divided into two parts by a thin membrane. In 
each of the compartments he placed a plate of platinum or gold, previously 
made red-hot to remove all impurities, the plates being connected with 
the poles of a very sensitive galvanometer, and laid horizontally in the 
apparatus. Each compartment had a moveable cover. He found that 
when tho two compartments contained an alkaline solution, tho plate 
exposed to the solar rays took negativo electricity, while tho revorse 
occurred if tho solution were acid. With alterable metals, such as silver 
or brass, analogous effects wore obtained and tho electrical effect could 
bo largely increased by giving the plates a preliminary polarisation by 
plunging them in water and then placing them in connection with tho 
positive pole of a battery. When two silver plates were immorsod in 
water acidulated with nitric acid exposure to light of one plate only 
produced a very weak current and the exposed plato was always positive. 
If the gold or platinum plates had boon thoroughly cleaned, had 
remained in strong nitric acid and had been mado red hot, tho differ¬ 
ent parts of tho spectrum were almost powerless to produce electric 
currents. With well cleaned silver plates which- had been heated 
several times the effects were also almost nil , t*hough not quite absent, 
and from this fact it seemed possible that when tho plates were not in 
this state the effects produced blight be due to the action of light upon 
corpuscles of organic matter adhering to the plates which bocomo 
oxidised by the action of light, the water supplying the oxygen. If 
this effect did not take place and there was no alteration in the plates 
themselves the light must produce a disturbance of the particles, but 
the former supposition seemed most probable. He found that when 
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silver chloride, iodide or bromide, precipitated in a thin layer on sheets 
of platinum or gold, was exposed to light as above, the exposed plate 
was positive, and that the initial action was much stronger with the 
bromide than with the chloride; though the intensity of the currents 
observed was variable and depended on the thickness of tho film of bro¬ 
mide, moreover the electrical action was soon exhausted. With the 
iodide tho current was almost as strong as with tho chloride, but did not 
remain constant so long. 

When plates of silver were employed, instead of platinum or gold, 
as a support for the haloids, tho effects noted wex*o stronger and moro 
regular, but it was found that the direction of the current depended 
on tho thickness of the films ; with thin coatings the exposed plate 
was positive, and with thick coatings negative. This was markedly 
the case with plates of silver exposed to the vapours of iodine. With 
vapour of bromine tho exposed silver plate was negative, tho initial 
current, even with diffused light, was vory strong, but after remaining 
exposed to light for some minutes then protected from light and again 
oxposed to its influence, it was found that the current was very weak. 
A film of silver chloride prepared by exposing a silver plate to the 
vapour of chlorine gave only a vory weak oifect, but plates coated with 
the violet subchloride behaved very well in these trials and yielded 
for a long time results from which comparisons could be made. 

On the basis of theso experiments Becquerel invented his electro¬ 
chemical actinometer which was practically a voltaic element or 
cell composed of two plates of very puro silver coated usually with 
the violet subchloride of silvor and plunged into a conducting fluid 
composed of two parts of monohydrated sulphuric acid in 300 parts 
of water. The apparatus was so arranged that all light was excluded, 
except from an adjustable opening on ono side by which one of the plates 
could be exposed to light whilo the othor romained in darkness. 

When diffused daylight or sunshino acted upon one of the plates, 
more or less deviation of the needle was observed which remained constant 
so long as tho light remained of the same intensity and the surface was 
sufficiently sensitive. If the light was shut off, tho needle returned to zero 
or somewhat beyond it, but soon regained its original position. If the 
light remained of tho same intensity and the plate was again exposed, the 
electrical effect was the same as before, always provided that the sensi¬ 
bility of the plate remained the same, for which purpose the sensitive 
coating should be sufficiently thick. Under favourable conditions the 
sensibility of the instrument might bo preserved for a whole day and 
thus several consecutive observations might be made. 

The deflections of the needle could not, howevor, bo consid&ed as 
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proportional to the intensity of the chemical action exorted on the 
substance and consequently to the active luminous intensity; they only 
shewed whether this luminous intensity was greater or less in one cir¬ 
cumstance or in another. 

With this instrument Bocquerel observed the effect of different 
rays of the spectrum on silver iodide and violet subchloride, and found 
that in both cases the maximum of action was in the green about D. 
■f E; but whilo with the chloride the action decreased on both sides' 
of this point, and ceased at A. and H, with the iodide that had already 
boen exposed there was a second maximum in the indigo blue about 
G £ H, and thence the action decreased to P in the ultra-violet. In 
neither case was any reversed action observed in the red rays, as ob¬ 
served with sensitive papers, but that might be* due to the fact that in 
one case the sensitive surface was in water and in the other in air. 
BeCquerol has not recorded any corresponding observations with silver 
bromide. 

About 1840, Robert Hunt repeated BocqucreTs experiments with 
many modifications, and the results he obtained (Phil. Mag., XVI, 1840), 
completely confirmed them. More careful trials with the spectrum on 
plates of different metals made later showed that every ray of the 
spectrum producos an electrical disturbance. The rays, however, at the 
least refrangible end, produce a deflection of the needle in one direction, 
whilst the most refrangible rays set up a disturbance in an opposito 
direction. There are many indications of a condition analogous to 
polarity in the action of the prismatic rays. (Researches on Light , p. 
295.) Hunt also remarks that “ This action is only to bo regarded 
as one of the evidences of chemical disturbance, exciting electrical 
currents; yet at the same time, it opens the question of the identity 
of the agent producing this disturbance and electricity.” 

In 1858, Grove (Phil. Mag., XVI., (4), p. 426.) recorded that ho 
had succeeded in obtaining a deflection of the galvanometer needle by 
allowing a beam of light suddenly to impinge on a daguerreotype plate 
in a trough of water, the plate being connected with one pole of the 
galvanometer and a gridiron of silver wire in front of the plate with the 
other. In experiments with platinum plates he came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the action of light was always in the direction of the polarisa¬ 
tion current, though further experiments by Bocquerel and others have 
shown that this is not the case. 

In 1863, Pacinotti found that when pairs of plates of copper, zinc, 
iron or lead were immorsed in solutions of certain salts of the same 
metals, the exposed plate was always negativo, but with plates of silver 
immersed in a solution of nitrate of silver tho plate exposed to sunshine 
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was positive, whereas if exposed to the rays of a petroleum lamp, or of a 
heated thick iron plate it was negative, as were also the other metals, 
(i Gimento , XVIII, p. 363.) 

In 1875, Hankel published a series of observations on this subject 
{Wied. Ann ., I, 1877) in which he showed that the electrical behaviour 
of the metals under the influence of light depended very much on the 
condition of their surfaces; consequently, in such observations it is 
necessary to consider separately each state of surface. His observations 
were made on copper in different states, tin, brass, zinc, platinum and 
silver. With regard to the latter, ho records that when two plates of 
fairly pure silver were immersed in filtered tap water, the plate ex¬ 
posed to the light of white clouds was negative. When the plates 
had been left a day in tho water the rays of the setting sun still gave 
a pretty strong negative impulsion. Platinum plates coated with silver 
were slightly positive with white or blue light, while red light pro¬ 
duced no effect. Silver plates coated with platinum, (old platinised 
silver battery plates) which were slightly negative when coupled in 
circuit with plain platinum, were found to be very sensitive to light, 
and the exposed plate was positive. With coloured glasses the action 
was strongest under blue glass, but was also quite strong under yellow 
and red glasses; gaslight also produced a pretty strong deviations 
of the galvanometer needle, and it was found that the action under 
dark red and blue glasses was stronger than under a light green 
which was much more transparent. 

In 1878, Professor Dewar published a preliminary note on “ Experi¬ 
ments in electric photometry,” ( Proc. Boy. Soc., XXVII, 1878, p. 364) 
in which he dealt principally with the construction of the best form of 
cell for tho general investigation of the eloctrical actions induced by 
light on fluid substances. He found that tho list of substances that 
may be proved to undergo chemical decomposition by light, was very 
extensive, some of the most activo being the ferro- and ferri-cyanides of 
potassium and the nitroprusside of sodium, tartrato of uranium add a 
mixture of selenious and sulphurous acids in presence of hydrochloric 
acid. Tho complete paper does not appear to have been published. 

In 1876, M. Egoroff published a note (Oomptes Bendas , Acad. Franc,, 
LXXXII, 1876) on a differential electro-actinometer for the purpose 
of determining the absorption of the ultra-violet rays by different 
media. The instrument consisted of two of BecquerePs electro-acti- 
nometers placed one above the other and arranged so that the current 
of ono might be neutralised by the other. In some preliminary observ¬ 
ations with iodised silver plates ho found that the intensity of the 
current was proportional to the width of the opening through which 
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light was admitted. It was also inversely proportional to the square 
of the distance of the source of light from the apparatus. An oil lamp 
was used. The instrument appeared to show an exact proportionality 
between the intensity of the light and that of the current, and its 
great sensitiveness and precision would enable it to be used as a very 
delicate photometer. In these experiments he found that the electro¬ 
motive force exerted by the Novomber sun upon iodised silver plates 
through an opening 30 mm. wido was X V of a Daniell cell; with a 
petroleum lamp, at 8 inches distance, it was only 0‘0(H Daniell. 

Dr. J. Moser afterwards, in 1887, in working on Egoroff’s plan 
found that the photo-electric current might be greatly increased by 
treating the chlorised, iodised or bromised silver plates with solutions 
of erythrosin, benzo-purpurin and other dyes, and in sunlight ho 
observed currents of a strength equal to half a volt (Eder’s Jahrbuch 
der Photographie, Sfc., 1888, p. 297.) 

At the meeting of the British Association, in 1880, Professor G. M. 
Minchin gave an account of his experiments on the generation of 
electric currents by the action of light on silver plates which were 
coated with emulsions of bromide, chloride, iodide and other salts of 
silver in gelatine and collodion, as well as with cosine, fluorescinc and 
various aniline dyes, the object of these experiments being the solution 
of the problem of producing a photographic image of an object at a 
distance. A detailed account of these and other interesting experiments 
on light-cells was read before the Physical Society and published in 
the Philosophical Magazine , for March 1891. 

Ho found that when two pieces of clean silver foil attached to 
glass plates were coated with an emulsion of chloride of silver in 
collodion and immersed in distilled water containing a few grains of 
common salt, the plates being connected with the terminals of a 
Thomson’s galvanometer and one of them screened from the light, 
that on exposing tho unscreened plate there was an electric current 
produced and the exposed plate was negative to tho unexposed. The 
same effect was observed with plates coated with emulsions of silver 
bromide in water containing a little potassium bromide. When the 
plates were coated with iodido of silver in collodion by the wet silver- 
bath method, the liquid being water containing a little potassium 
iodide, there was a reversal of the nature of the exposed plate, it being 
positive to the unexposed. With coloured glasses in front of the 
exposed plates it was found that tho red rays produced comparatively 
feeblo currents, while those produced in tho blue and violet rays were 
very great, but the directions of the current were the same for all rays. 
This agrees with Becqucrel’s observations. With plates coated with 
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an emulsion of silver sulphide in potassic sulphate, the exposed plate 
was positive, the direction of the currents being the same for all rays, 
the strength of the current being least for the rays passing through 
the green glass. 

With plates coated with an emulsion of silver nitrate in gelatine 
in a weak solution of barium nitrate the exposed plato was positive. 
Tho effect of the red rays was very small, and of the blue rays very 
great. 

One of tho most important points in Professor Minchin’s observa¬ 
tions is his discovery of the formation of an invisible developable 
deposit on silver plates coated with an emulsion of silver bromide, by 
the action of the electrical current from a single bichromate cell passing 
through the plates when immersed in water containing a little potassium 
bromide. He found (1) that the plato connected with the carbon pole, 
the cathode, was without the employment of any developer visibly black¬ 
ened in its immersed part, (2) that no visible change took place on tho 
other plate attached to the zinc, but when the plate was developed 
with an ordinary pyrogallic acid developer its immersed portion was 
also blackened. These offects were entirely duo to tho passage of the 
current and were strictly confined to those portions of the sensitive 
plate through which the current passed. 

Tho special bearing of these observations upon tho formation and 
composition of the invisible or visible developable photographic image 
formed by the action of light, does not appear to have been generally 
recognised. I began last year a seines of observations on this subject 
which quite confirmed Professor Minchin’s: unfortunatoly they wore 
interrupted before completion, but I hope to resume them in due course, 
after the completion of tho present series, and bring them before the 
Society on a future occasion. 

Professor Minchin also found that by coating silver plates with 
eosine and gelatine, comparatively strong currents were obtained and 
the plates were very sensitive to variations in tho light. Tho curront 
genoratod by daylight in one of those cosine cells was sufficiently 
strong to produce tho photographic action on a silver bromide plate 
without any preliminary exposure of tho bromide plate to gaslight. 
He also describes a curious case of inversion of tho current occurring 
in the eosine and other cells, which I have also noticed, tho initial 
curront being such as to make the exposed plate positive to the other. 
This current, however, was of very short duration and was succeeded 
by a steady and much stronger normal current in the opposite direction, 
tho exposed plate being negative to the unoxposed. On suddenly 
shutting off the light from tho plate the instantaneous effoct was to 
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increase the existing current, the effect being merely impulsive, after 
which the current generally disappeared. This cell having been kept 
in the dark for a fortnight, it was found that while the inverse currents 
were produced as before, the initial current on exposure was enor¬ 
mously increased in magnitude and duration. It then disappeared 
gradually and was succeeded by a current in the reverse direction. 
When one of these plates was removed from tho cell and immersed in 
water in presence of a clean silver plate, it was at once on exposure to 
light negative , like a silver plate coated in the ordinary way with an 
emulsion of eosine. In preparing these eosine-gelatine films, it was found 
to be an advantage to immerse them for a few minutes in a strong 
solution of alum in order to prevent the dye from washing out of the 
film too readily. 

With silver plates coated with napthalene red and gelatino the 
effects were not so strong as with eosine ; the exposed plate was positive 
and with strong red rays there appeared to bo a reversal of the sign 
of the E. M. F. , 

Plates coated with iodine green and exposed to sunshine gave 
currents with an E. M. F. amounting to about ¥ ’ ¥ volt. 

M. F. Griveaux, experimenting on silver plates coated with a film 
of silver iodide, plunged into solutions of iodine of different strengths, 
circulating through the cell, found that tho maximum valuo of the 
E. M. F. developed by light acting on one of the plates decreased 
as the strength of the iodine solution increased, till a certain point 
was reached at and above which tho E. M. F. was nil. Also that this 
point was regulated by the distance of tho plates from tho source of 
light; the nearer the plates the higher the concentration point of the 
solution and vice vend. The same effects were observed with silver 
chloride and bromide. ( Comptes Bendus Acad. Franc., CYII, 1888, 
p. 837.) 

I have entered somewhat fully into these previous experiments 
because very littlo appears to be generally known about the subject 
and it seemed desirable to bring together the scattered observations. 

In carrying out my experiments I have used two kinds of cells, 
one horizontal and one vertical, more usually the latter. It consists 
of a glass cell in which tho plates can be coupled face to face or back 
to back, one being screened from light by the other and by one or two 
interposed screens of ruby or yellow glass, the cell being covered all 
round except at an opening on one side. This glass cell is enclosed in 
a wooden box with a shutter on one side sliding in front of an open¬ 
ing about 1*5" X •!)", corresponding to the one in the glass cell. In 
front ctf this shutter there are grooves in which coloured glasses can 
J. ii. 3. 
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be plaeed in front of the opening. The upper part of the wooden 
case is open, but can be closed by a lid, through which, if necessary, 
a funnel may be passed to admit of solutions being poured into the 
cell without letting in light. The silver plates used with this cell are 
4 inches long, and If inches wide, other plates, such as photographic 
sensitive dry plates or celluloid films, being about the same size or 
smaller. 

The other cell is a modification of the form used by Becquerel 
in* his earlier experiments, and consists of a wooden trough divided 
into two compartments by a double wooden screen which allows the 
free circulation of the electrolytic fluid, while completely shutting off 
light from the unoxposed compartment. This trough is covered with 
a lid, having two largo openings fitted with hinged shutters, to the 
underside of which mirrors are attached for the purpose of re¬ 
flecting light at will on to one or other of the sensitive surfaces in 
the compartments below. By this arrangement the whole of the 
sensitive plate can bo exposed to light, instead of only part of it, as 
in the vertical cell, and at the samo time tho perfect protection of the 
unexposed plate from strong light is better secured than it is in the 
vertical cell. This horizontal trough is constructed to take two platos 
3f" x 4f" or smaller. 

In most cases, even under favourable conditions, the light-currents 
observed, are exceedingly weak, and therefore a very sensitive form 
of galvanometer is necessary. The one I have used is the latest modi¬ 
fication of the Rosenthal micro-galvanometer made by Edelmann, in 
Munich. It is said to be the most sensitive form of galvanometer 
made, enabling currents of about a billionth of an ampere to be read 
with a resistance in the coils of only 1,000 ohms. It is fitted with a 
telescope by which direct readings are made off the mirror from a 
millimetre scale placed at one metre from it. In this position and 
without the directing magnet, using the yoVtj shunt, with a total external 
resistance of about 60,000 ohms in circuit, the deflection caused by one 
gravity-Daniell cell is one millimetre division of the scale. By using 
the directing magnet the normal sensitiveness of the instrument can 
be very greatly increased, though in most of the experiments it has 
been found sufficiently sensitive without the magnet, and when used, 
the increase of sensitiveness has been limited to about five times the 
normal. The instrument can be set up in any position, is simple in con¬ 
struction and I find it very sensitive, convenient in use and easy to ob¬ 
serve with fair precision, considering the difficulty there is in obtaining 
freedom from shake and tremor in a city like Calcutta built on a bad 
foundation of mud. In reading the scale which is 50 centimetres long,- 
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sub-divided into millimetres, I have usually fixed the zero point at 30, so 
that the readings above or below it may as far as possible show 
different signs of E. M. F., and the direction of the currents has been 
so arranged that a change in the position of the index to the apparent 
left from 30 to 0 shall indicate that the exposed plate is negative to 
the unexposed, as copper to zinc, while a change to the apparent right, 
30 to 50, shows that it is positive } or as zinc to copper. 

The coloured glasses used have been of the kinds ordinarily met 
with in the bazar. A deop ruby, a brownish yellow, a medium green, 
and a dark blue, and conditions being favourable it has generally been 
possible to observe some trace of a current even with the deep ruby in 
strong sunshine. 

When observations were made with the spectroscope, whether with 
a Rowland’s diffraction grating or prisms, it was found that the 
amount of light admitted through the slit for ordinary work, was quite 
inadequate, even when the slit was open at its widest; and it was 
therefore necessary, in most cases, to ljise a much wider slit, or to 
dispense with its use altogether; also to use the directing magnet on 
the galvanometer to increase the sensitiveness. 

In all cases sunshine has been reflected on to the sensitive plates 
by means of a heliostat, as it was not convenient to use the direct rays 
of the sun. With the flat cell thero wero thus two reflections, but 
any loss of light was amply made up by tho increased surface exposed. 

As is usual in such experiments, thore were almost invariably 
moro or less strong local or polarisation currents generated between the 
plates themselves, especially when they were freshly immersed in the 
solutions, and it was generally found desirable to leave the cell from 12 
to 24 hours before use, so as to give time for these currents to subside. 
Sometimes, however, from half an hour to an hour, or even in some cases 
a few minutes is sufficient. It was found, too, that even if thero was 
no polarisation current at the commencement of an experiment, the 
action of light occasionally gavo rise to fairly strong currents quite 
independent of, and sometimes opposed to, the currents produced by 
exposure to sunshine, whilo at others they were in the Bame direction. 
Thus it was sometimes difficult to ascertain how far the currents 
observed were due to light or to polarisation. The only test was the 
retrograde movement of the needle after shutting off the light. 

Another difficulty in making these observations may be noted, and 
that is, the apparent reversals of current which are due in many cases 
to decrease in the strength of tho light, though the decrease may be 
almost imperceptible. For the same reason, if coloured glasses be 
applied without first completely shutting off the light after the plates 
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hare been exposed to sunshine, there is an apparent reversal due to the 
loss of power in the light, and not to change of direction of the B. M. P. 
As a role my observations with coloured glasses or the spectrum have 
agreed with Becquerel’s and Minchin’s that no reversal of sign is produced 
by any of the colourod rays. At the same time, I have found that in 
some cases the blue rays appear to have a reversing tendency, as might 
be anticipated from their very strong reversing action on certain forms 
of sensitive photographic plates containing iodide or bromo-iodide of 
silver. This point, howover, requires much more complete investigation 
with the aid of the spectroscope, and will be further considered when 
dealing with the silver haloids. During the time I have been engaged 
with these observations, the weather has been unusually changeable and 
cloudy for the time of year, and hence it has been difficult to compare 
the results of observations on different days. For this reason it has 
been impossible to give more than general indications of the amount 
of deflection caused by the action of light in the cases recorded: exact 
observations would have to bo made with a standard light. 

It seemed desirable to commence the observations with experiments 
on plain silver plates in different fluids. The plates used were not 
quite pure, having been reduced from various silver residues, and were 
about *974 touch. They were four inches long and one and a quarter 
inch wide, and were usually cleaned with fine emery powder, or with 
emery cloth immediately before and after use. It is, however, better to 
make sure of the purity and cleanliness of the surface of the plates 
for each operation by heating them red-hot and then immersing them 
in dilute sulphuric acid. As facilities for doing this with thick plates 
were not readily available, it has been omitted in all the following 
observations. As a rule, the plates, were immersed in the solutions to 
a depth of from 2 to inches, care being taken to avoid moistening the 
upper unimmersed parts by capillary action or otherwise, and so exposing 
them to irregular currents from this cause. The plates were about 
half an inch apart, being kept separated by two wooden blocks with a 
dark ruby glass plate between them. 

I. Silver Plates in Water. 

Distilled Water. 

Distilled water being almost a nonconductor, the currents observed 
were naturally exceedingly weak and could only be clearly seen with 
strong sunshine. The deflection observed without the magnet varied 
from *5 to 3 divisions of the scale, and in nearly all cases the exposed 
plate was positive to the unexposed, and formed the anode or dissolving 
plate of the couple. In some cases the exposed plate became mo re 
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sensitive after the first exposure, hut after a few exposures lost all 
sensitiveness. The current being so small, it was not thought necessary 
to experiment with coloured glass or the spectrum. With the direct¬ 
ing magnet placed as before described the deflection was increased to 
about 6'5 divisions. 


Tap Water. 

The tap water used was the filtered Hooghly water, supplied in the 
town mains. It is fairly pure and free from lime salts, but chlorides 
are present in moderately large proportion, the amount of chlorine 
varying from *5 to 1*4 parts per 100,000, and at the time of the 
experiments it would be about 1 to 1*2 parts per 100,000. The total 
hardness varies from 3T5 to 11*5 parts and would be about 9 parts per 
100,000 at the time of the experiments. In most of the cases observed 
the exposed plate was distinctly positive to the unexposed, as with 
distilled water; but in some cases it was negative, and in one or two 
instances the action was irregular. The ( plates were rather more sen¬ 
sitive than they were in distilled water, the normal deflections without 
the directing magnet varying from 1 to 7 divisions of the scale, but 
usually they were between 2 and 4. 

In one case in which the plates had been in the cell for about 38 
hours, and there was only a vory slight cell-current, exposure to sun¬ 
shine gave a deflection of + 4*5 divisions without the magnet, but with 
it the deflection in bright sunshine rose to + 20 divisions, and even in 
diffused light was + 5 divisions. Exposing under ruby glass gave a 
deflection of + *5; yellow glass + *7 ; green glass+ 1; blue glass + *5 in 
diffused light, and + 7’5 in sunshine. Trials wero also made with the 
grating spectroscope without the directing magnet, but the results were 
not conclusive and the unsettled weather has, so far, prevented their 
being repeated with the galvanometer in its most sensitive state. The 
plates were found very sensitive to changes in the strength of the light, 
but after repeated exposure to sunshine they seeemed to lose sensi¬ 
tiveness. By the action of the water a greyish deposit of chloride 
was formed and in some cases a darkened image of the exposed part 
of the plate could be seen. It may bo noted that my experience does 
not agree generally with that of Hankel, who found that, of two silvor 
plates immersed in water tho jflate exposed to white clouds, or to the 
setting sun, was negative. I find, however, that on one occasion when 
fresh plates were exposed to daylight, the exposed plate was negative, 
the deflection being about — 1*5 divisions of the scale. On again exposing 
the same plates to sunshine the exposed plate was positive, and remained 
so afterwards on farther exposure. On two other occasions of expo- 
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sure to daylight, the exposed plate was also negative. When exposed 
to sunshine the plates were almost invariably positive. I have notieed 
this difference with plates in other solutions. 

II. Silver plates in dilute Acids. 

As we have seen above, Becquerel found that with plates of gold 
or platinum, immersed in acid solutions, the plate exposed to the light 
was always positive. The same rule seems to apply to silver plates 
in most cases, but not in all. 

Dilute Sulphuric Acid. 

The action of dilute sulphuric acid upon silver plates under the 
influence of light seems to be rather irregular, but I find on looking 
through all the experiments made, that in nearly all cases the first 
exposed plate of each pair had a negative tendency when first exposed, 
though it might become positive by subsequent exposures and in the 
same way the second plate of the pair, which was screened during the 
first exposure, might also be positive on first exposure. The goueral 
tendency was undoubtedly positive. The irregularities may be partly 
due to the plates not being quito pure. 

With silver plates immersed in distilled wator acidified with about 
a drop of acid in some 60 cc, of water, the exposed plate was generally 
positive when exposed to bright sunlight, the deflection without the 
directing magnet varying from 1 to 4 *5 divisions of the scale, some¬ 
times increasing after repeated exposures. In one experiment, however, 
the exposed plate was distinctly and uniformly negative, even after 
the position of the plates had been reversed, but subsequent exposure 
of the reversed plate mado it positive. In another it was negative on 
first exposuro and then positive. 

With a pair of plates in tap water, acidified in the same way, the 
plate exposed to sunshine was first negative with a deflection of*-3 
divisions on the scale, which increased to — 6 divisions by subsequent 
exposures. Exposure under coloured glasses also gave a negative de¬ 
flection, amounting with red glass to— l, with yellow and green glasses 
to—2; with blue glass to —5, and exposed to sunshine again-6, as 
before. The same plates boing again exposod to sunshine later on 
wore also negative at first, but became positive and much more sensi¬ 
tive. Under coloured glasses the deflections were also positive and very 
much larger than on the first exposure of the plate. After reversal, 
so that the former unexposed plate became the exposed plate, the 
deflection was again negative, amounting to —7 divisions; and increasing 
with the exposure. These plates were very sensitive to changes in 
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light, and there was a perceptible deposit of chloride (P) on their 
immersed surfaces. 

With plates immersed in a 1 per cent, solution of sulphuric acid in 
distilled water, it was found that if the plates were exposed to sunshine 
a very short time after being immersed in the diluto acid, they were 
at first negative and fairly sensitive to light but afterwards became 
positive; whereas in a case when tho plates were loft standing for 24 
hours to reduce the polarisation, they were positive, and much less Sen¬ 
sitive than the plates which woro negative. After a short time they 
seemed to lose all sensitiveness. 

In tap water containing the same proportion of acid, the exposod 
plates were generally positive on opening the shutter; but the current 
quickly decreased, and with somo plates aftor several exposures they 
gave a negative deflection. 

With plates immersed in distilled water containing two per cent, 
of acid tho deflections were usually positive and tho plates seemed to 
become less sensitive by repeated exposure) and by keeping. 

With plates immersed in dilute acid at 5 per cent., which had beon 
allowed to stand for 24 hours, and showed a very small cell-current, 
the first plate of tho pair was distinctly negative when exposed, 
the deflection being —4, decreasing with exposure to —2, but the second 
plate when exposed aftor reversal of the plates in the coll was positive 
with a deflection of +6. Two other pairs of plates in freshly-mixed acid 
were positive on first and subsequent exposures. Tho addition of acid 
lowered the sensitiveness of tho plates considerably. 

* All tho plates showed a slight groy deposit or stain on tho im¬ 
mersed ends, but no trace of an image. 

Dilute Nitric Acid. 

With nitric acid the exposed plates are nearly always positive and 
the action is far more uniform than with sulphuric acid, especially 
when an appreciable quantity of acid, as one per cent, and over, is 
used. Bocquerel also found the exposed silver plate positive in dilute 
nitric acid. 

With distilled water acidified with about 1 drop of acid in 70 ec., 
the exposed plate was positive on first exposure, but afterwards 
became negative. The plates, were not very sensitive, the deflections 
without the directing magnet varying from 1 to 3 divisions of the scale. 

With 1 per cent, of nitric acid, $p. g. 1*250, in distilled water, after 
14 hours standing, the exposed plate was uniformly positive, and more 
sensitive than with the acidulated wator, the deflections in sunshine 
being from 3*5 to 5*5 divisions, without the directing magnet. There 
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was a slight greyish deposit on the plates, bat no image on the exposed 
part. 

With three per cent, of the same acid in distilled water, after 22 
hoars standing, the first plate exposed in weak sunshine first showed 
a negative deflection of 2 divisions, and after that was positive, the 
deflection of repeated exposures being steadily about + 5 divisions, 
without the magnet. With the directing magnet, the deflection was 
about + 20 divisions with the 100 ohm, or xV> shunt. 

After the experiment the solution was found to contain silver. 

Dilute Phosphoric Acid. 

With dilute phosphoric acid the deflections were almost always 
positive. Plates freshly immersed in a mixture containing 1 per cont. 
of the acid, sp.g.r750, in distilled water and exposed to sunshine, gave 
an initial deflection, without the magnet, of + 23 divisions, but this 
quickly decreased with further exposure. After shutting off the light 
the cell-current was found to have increased, and on again opening to 
sunshine the deflection seemed slightly negative, bat the action generally 
was irregular. Subsequent exposures with the same cells or after the 
plates had been reversed showed positive deflection and the plates were 
less sensitive than at first. 

With the same acid at 5 per cent, the deflections were uniformly 
positive. With plates exposed to sunshine after 16 hours, the deflection 
without tho magnet was + 8 divisions, but, as in the former case, it was 
less on subsequent exposure. The same decrease of sensitiveness after 
exposure was noticed with the plates after reversal in the cell. 

Dilute Hydrochloric Acid. 

With 1 per cent, of hydrochloric acid, sp. g. 1*150, in distilled water, 
the exposed plates have shewn themselves uniformly positive, and 
owing to the formation of a deposit of chloride they are much more 
sensitive to light, than are plates immersed in acids which do not form 
a sensitive compound with the silver. The deflections with sunshine, 
without the directing magnet, were from + 6 or + 7, when the plates were 
first exposed, to + 36, when they had been kept for some hours longer 
and then exposed. The plates were covered with a greyish deposit of 
chloride on the immersed parts, and there was a distinct darkened 
image on the part of the plate exposed to light. Coloured glasses 
all gave positive deflections, the red being the smallest, and then the 
green. 

With 3 per cent, acid, after 22 hours resting, the plates exposed to 
sunshine were positive. The increase of acid seemed to reduce the sen- 
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sitivoness very much, the highest deflection in sunshine, without the 
directing magnot, being + 16, while after the plates had stood for 37 
hours'it was only + 11. 

JFhere was a dark grey deposit of chlorido on the immersed parts of 
the plates, which took a violet or purple colour on exposure to light, 
and gavo off an odour of chlorine. 

Dilute Uydrobromic Acid. 

With diluto hydrobromie acid containing 10 cc. of the ordinary 
pharmaceutical diluto acid, of 10 per cent., to 100 cc. distilled water, tho 
plato exposed to sunshine or diffused daylight was uniformly negative 
and extremely sensitive to light, the first deflection in bright sunshine 
being about — 187 divisions, without the directing magnet, decreasing 
to a steady reading of about 140 divisions. Even coloured glasses 
gave fairly largo deflections; red, — 13; yellow, — 54; green, — 64; 
bluo, — 103. 

With dilute acid of doublo the above strength, the exposed plato 
was also uniformly negative, but the plates did not seem so sensitive, 
tho deflection in sunshine, without tho magnet, being only — 82 ; but 
tho readings depend very much on tho strongth of the light, and this 
was variable at tho time of observing. 

In both these cases the plates were coated with a grey-grocnish- 
yellow deposit of bromide, which turned dark on exposure, and foimod 
a visible image of the exposed part of the plate. 

Dilute Ilydriodic Acid. 

As pure hydriodic acid is somewhat troublesome to prepare, I 
roughly made up a solution of it by precipitating ono grammo of barium 
iodide, dissolved in water, with sulphuric acid and adding wator to make 
up 100 c.c. There was, however, a considerable quantity of free iodine 
present, the solution being of a light sherry colour. 

Tho cell containing two clean silver plates immersed in this solu¬ 
tion was loft standing for 15 hours. The plate exposed to sunshine 
was then found strongly negative, the deflection, without the directing 
magnet, being — 110 divisions of tho scale, afterwards going up to 

— 130 divisions. Tho plate was, very insensitive to weak daylight, 
the reading being only 12 divisions when tho sun was hidden behind 
clouds. With coloured glasses fairly large deflections were obtained, 
always in tho same negativo direction; red glass giving — 15 with 
daylight, and — 16 with sunlight; yellow — 16‘5 with daylight, and 

— 20 with sun; green — 14 with daylight, and — 19 with sun; blue 

— J6 with daylight, and — 80 with sun. By keeping, tho plates 

«J. ii. 4 
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became less sensitive. They were covered with a strong loose deposit 
of iodide, under which tho silver surface was darkened. A faint 
image of the exposed part was visible. 

+ 

Dilute Glacial Acetic Acid. 

With plates freshly immersod in dilute glacial acetic acid of 1 per 
cent., tho plate exposed to Bunshino was positive, tho deflection being 
about + 65 divisions, without the magnet; a second exposure gave a 
deflection of + 8'3 divisions. JBy keeping for 24 hours the plates were 
less sensitive, but remained positive. 

Plates immersed in dilute acid of 5 per cent, and kept 24 hours 
before exposure were less sensitive than tho above, the deflection with 
sunshine being only + 3 divisions without the magnet, and they became 
less sensitive by further exposure, but were always positive. 

Dilute Formic Acid. 

The only other organic acid I have yet tried is formic acid, one per 
cent, in distilled water. After the cell had been standing 24 hours, ex¬ 
posure to sunshine gave a deflection amounting to about 8 divisions, the 
exposed plate being positivo. Tho same plates after another 24 hours 
standing wero found to have become very insensitive, the defloction 
being only one or two divisions of the scale, the exposed plate still being 
positivo. 

IIL Silver plates in Alkaline Solutions. 

Becquercl found that when platinum or gold plates were immersed 
in alkaline solutions, the plate exposed to light was negative. So far 
as my experience goes, this rule does not hold good with silver, the 
sign of tho exposed plate being almost always positive. I have not 
tried those solutions very thoroughly, but the results obtained with 
potash and other salts used seem conclusive. 

Solution of Potassium Hydroxide. 

With a solution of one per cent, of caustic potash in distilled water, 
the coll having been standing 22 hours, the cell current was nil. 

Exposure to bright sunshine gave a deflection of about 9‘5 divisions 
without the magnet, the exposed plate being positive. With the 
magnet the deflection was about + 45 divisions in sunshine, and + 9 
divisions in daylight. With*sunshine under blue glass the deflection, 
with tho magnet, was + 31; under green + 9; yellow + 8; red + 
4*5. There was no deposit on the plates and no image of the exposed 
ports. 
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Solution of Potassium Carbonate, 

With a solution of ono per cent, of anhydrous potassium carbonate, 
the cell having been standing for about 14 or 15 hours, the cell-current 
was very small, and the plate exposed to light, cither daylight or sun¬ 
shine, was found to be positive, the deflection in the former case being 
+ 22, and in the latter + 63*5, without the magnet. 

With tap water made alkaline with a few drops of ten per cent, 
solution of the carbonate in about 60 c. c. of water, the oxposed plates 
were also positive and very sensitive on.first exposure, but the current 
decreased with further action of light, and in subsequent exposures 
the plates were less sensitive to light. They also lost sensitiveness by 
being kept in the cell. 

Solutions of Sodium Carbonate. 

With silver plates exposed shortly after immersion in 1 per cent, 
solution of anhydrous sodium carbonato in distilled water, the plato 
oxposed to sunshine was positive, the deflection boing about + 5 divisions 
without the magnet. In subsequent exposures the plates were less 
sensitive, but remained positive. 

With a stronger solution, at 5 per cent., the results wero similar, but 
the plates seemed somewhat more sensitive. 

Solution of T/ithium Carbonate. 

With plates exposed shortly after immersion in a 1 per cent, solution 
of lithium carbonate in distilled water, the plate exposed to sunshine 
was positive, the deduction being about + 6 divisions without the 
magnet. The plates lost sensitiveness after the first exposuro as well 
as by keeping for 34 hours, but remained positivo. 

Dilute Solution of Ammonia. 

With a solution of 4 c. c. of strong liquid ammonia in 100 c. c. dis¬ 
tilled water, the cell having been left standing so mo 14 or 15 hours, 
the plates were found to be exceedingly insensitive to light; even with 
the magnet the deflections in sunshine were only about 2 divisions, the 
oxposed plates being positivo. 

Another pair of plates immersed in a freshly-mixed solution, 
containing 2 c. c. of liquid ammonia in 100 c. c. of water, and exposed soon 
after immersion, were also found insensitive, but not so much so as 
the last; the deflection on first exposure in sunshine being about 3 
divisions, without the magnet. The current, however, decreased on 
further exposure, and the same effect was observed in subsequent 
oxposures. After a short time no current was perceptible. 

The immersed parts of the plates showed no deposit. 
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Potassium Cyanide. 

With a solution of potassium cyanide in distilled water, about 1 
per cent., there was a strong negative polarisation current in the cell 
when first prepared, which took several hours to subside. When fresh¬ 
ly immersed the exposed plate was negative, but not vory sensitive, 
the deflection without the magnet boing only — 4 divisions for sunlight. 
By keeping the cell 24 hours the polarisation current subsided entirely, 
and tho plate exposed to sunshine was again negative with a deflection 
of — 3'5 divisions. A slight movement of tho cell, however, seemod to 
cause a reversal of tho current with a deflection of + 6'5 divisions 
which further continued for another 6*5 divisions aftor the light had 
beon shut off. The same effect was observod on subsequent exposures, 
first tho plate was negative tlion positive, while the polarisation current 
incroased in the samo direction. Aftor a time the plato seemed to 
become quite insonsitivo to light. 

With the same platbs reversed there was again a very large initial 
negative polarisation current. On first exposure of a plate to sunshino 
tho deflection was — 14'4 divisions, without the magnet. On shutting 
off the light, tho negativo polarisation curront was found to have very 
largely increased. On second exposure the plate was first negativo and 
then positive. On shutting off the light the current continued + 25 
divisions in the same direction and then turned back in its original 
direction. The plates were coated with a dark grey deposit, thicker at 
the upper part of the plates than at the lower. About the immersion 
line thero was a yellowish-white deposit, and tho plates were deeply 
corroded, but no sign of an image of the exposed part was visible. 

From the above experiments it would appear that as a general 
rule sunlight has an oxidising or dissolving effect on silver, whether in 
acid or alkaline solutions, the exposed plates being nearly always posi¬ 
tive and consequently forming the anode of tho voltaic couple. With 
solutions decomposed by silver and forming sensitive compounds tho 
action is variable. 


IV. Plain Silver plates dry. 

When a comparatively largo silver plate about 5x4 inches, not 
immersed in any solution, but with its ends connected by silver bands to 
the terminals of the galvanomoter, the directing magnet being specially 
placed so as to increase tho normal sensitiveness about 13 times, was 
exposed to light so that the upper half remainod unoxposed; it was 
found possible to detect a slight current between the oxposed and un- 
exposed halves of the plato; the exposed half being positive to the 
unexposed. With an unclcaned plate that had lain in a drawer for 
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some months, the deflection in sunshine was fairly large, amounting to 
about 10 divisions, or rather more than the deflection caused by the con¬ 
tact of dry zinc and copper. When, howovor, the same plate had been 
carefully cleaned with a solution of cyanide of potassium followed by the 
usual rubbing with emery cloth, the deflection was found to bo still posi¬ 
tive, but much smaller, being only about 1*5 divisions on first exposure, 
and by repeated exposure it was reduced to about *25 division. 

With subsequent exposures tho deflection was generally in the 
same direction, but once, after fresh cleaning, it was negative. With 
a plate of pure silver deposited on glass, freshly polished, tho first 
exposure gave after a short interval, a fairly strong negative deflection, 
but with subsequent exposures at intervals the deflections have been 
sometimes negative and sometimes positive, but always very small, so 
that tho observations ai*e somewhat uncertain. Plates of almost, perfect¬ 
ly pure silver, 999’5 touch, obtained through the kindness of the Mint 
Master, Lt. Col. Baird, It. h\, F. It 8., gave also rather indefinite results, 
owing to the smallness of tho currents, and though the deflections were 
generally positive on first exposure of the plates, they were sometimes 
negative, or became so by prolonged exposuro. Tho general tendency, 
however, appeared for the plates to be positive under the influence of 
light, and, if this is tho case it would seem to point to some slight 
oxidising action on the surface. At the same time, tho results obtained 
with pure silver and the fact that in so many cases the deflections have 
been first positive and then negative, appear to favour the conclusion 
that such plates are really negative. It was clearly ascertained that tho 
currents produced were not due to the action of heat, because with the 
plate first observed and with the purest silver plates, the action of heat 
applied at tho exposed end of the plate was to give a positive deflection, 
but with the less puro silver plates used in tho cells and others largely • 
alloyed with copper, the heated end of the plate was always negative 
to the cool end. The deflection invariably increased with tho continuance 
of the heating, and was always in the same direction on repetition of it. 

The light currents, on the other hand, showed a decrease of deflec¬ 
tion from repeated exposures and sometimes a change of sign in a 
direction contrary to tho heat currents shown by tho same plates. The 
observation is rather a difficult ono and requires further repetition under 
more favourable conditions of light, in order to obtain definite results. 

I have also tried tho effect of solutions of alkaline haloid salts 
upon silver plates, but as this paper is already beyond tho usual 
limits, it may bo well to defer the account of these and other 
experiments on photographic plates containing the haloid salts of silver 
to a futuro paper. 
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Noviciee Indie® VI. A review of the genus Colquhounia.— By D, Prain. 

[Bead May 8rd.] 

Writing in 1885 {Flora of British India , iv, 674) Sir Joseph 
Hooker had to say of this genus :—“ I am quite unable to distinguish 
the first three species,* or to reconcile their specimens, descriptions 
and published drawings with one another.” And in 1890, when enga¬ 
ged in arranging tho Calcutta Herbarium material of the natural 
order Labiate to which the genus belongs, f the writer, after consider¬ 
able study came to tho same conclusion. Since then, however, tho open¬ 
ing up of the hill-country to tho east of the Irrawaday has enabled 
the Calcutta Herbarium to send native collectors into hitherto unknown 
portions of tho Shan Hills. One result lias been the communication 
of suites of specimens that have helped to clear up somo of tho doubtful 
points. Briefly stated, the result of a renewed study has been that there 
seems to be no necessity for recognising more than two species in tho 
genus; both these species are, however, very variable, and include be¬ 
tween thorn seven more or less distinguishable and definable forms. 
The present paper consists of a short bibliographical review of these 
with diagnoses of all of them, and with an account of their distribution 
appended. 

The genus Colquhoijnia was founded by Wallich in 1822,J on 
specimens collected by himself in Nepal, in honour of his friend Sir 
Robert Colquhoun, Bart., of the II. C.’b service. His diagnosis, 
and voluminous description of Colquhounia coccinea , tho species then 
proposed, He republished, practically unaltered, two years later,§ giving 
at the same time a coloured plate which represents however, not the 
typical plant originally described, but a variety with smaller flowers. 
In a note at the end of this second description, Wallich distinguishes 
by name and by a general diagnosis a second species, 0. vestita. This, 
ho says, comes from vaiuous localities in Nopal, at a higher elevation 
than the stations for 0. coccinea , and occurs also in Kamaon. He says 
that C. vestita flowers in the height of the rains, O. coccinea at tho ond 
of the rains and in the cold weather; tho main distinction given, how¬ 
ever, is one of tomontum ; this is described as being in 0. coccinea scaly- 
stellate, rusty, dense and friable, in C. vestita soft, whito, thick and 
separable.|| The flower-spikes and flowers are admitted to be similar; 
plainly therefore tho distinction is not a far-roaehing one. 

* Colquhounia coccinea Wall., C. vestita Wall., C. elegans Wall, 
f Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, lix, 2, 294, 

$ Trans. Linn. Soc,, xiii, 008. 

§ Tent. JFlor. Nap., i, 12 t. 6. 

|| Tent. Flor Nap,, i, 14. 
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The Labiate of the H. E. I. Company’s Herbarium were distri¬ 
buted by Wallich in 1829 ;* * * § Bcntham, who revised for Wallich the 
naming of this particular ordor, treated those two Bpecies somewhat 
differently. In G. coccinea he rocognized three distinct forms:—+ 

(1) . G. coccinea proper ; the pink-flowered plant originally des¬ 

cribed in Trans, Linn. 8oc., and re-described in Tent. 
Flor. Nap. 

(2) . VAR,. /3. major Benth.; tho Nepalese plant from higher lovols 

and w ith denser tomentum, treated by Wallich as identical 
with the plant from Kamaon that he distinguished specifi¬ 
cally from 0. coccinea. 

(3) . var. y. parvijlora Benth.; an orange-flowered plant, not 

clearly differentiated by Wallich in either of his descrip¬ 
tions, but figured by him in tho Tentamen as typical 0. 
coccinea. 

On the other hand the name 0. vestita was strictly limited to tho 
plant from Kamaon already referred to, which had been communicated 
to Wallich by Blinkwoi*th,J and a new species from Burma, G. elegans, 
was for the first time mcntioned.§ In tho samo year Bcntham in 
another place defined the genus, mentioning all three species, but 
not there distinguishing tho varieties of G. coccinea. || 

In 1832 Wallich again dealt with theso Colquhounias, figuring- both 
G. vestita and 0. elegans He diagnosed G. vestita from G. coccinea by 
its “ ovate-oblong much attenuate acuminate leaves, very densely hoary 
tomentose below, as are tho branches,” adding that this character 
comprises all the points in which C. vestita differs from 0. coccinea. 
From the original specimens it is evident that this figure of G. vestita 
was taken from one of Blinkworth’s Kamaon specimens ; Wallich did 
not howover adopt Bcntham’s limitation of G. vestita to that locality, for 
ho roplaced in tho species the Nepalese plant that forms Bentham’s 
0. coccinea VAR. major . In immediate sequence come tho definition and 
figure of G. elegans, the Burmese species ; of this ho mentions having 
only seen one shrub; the best distinction, Wallich says, between this 
and G. coccinea, which it much resembles, is the colour of tho flowers— 
orange, dotted with crimson specks, instead of rod. Tho plant is des¬ 
cribed as having leaves very softly tomentose on both surfaces, an idea 

* Lith. Cat. n. 2084—6. 

+ Wall. Lith. Cat. n. 2085/1, 2085/ft 2085/>- 

j Wall. Lith. Cat. n. 2086. 

§ Wall. Lith. Cat. n. 2084. 

|| Bentham, Synops. Labiat. in Bot. Reg., xv, sub 1292. 

% Plant, As. Bar., iii, 43, it. 207, 2CS. 
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by no moans conveyed by the figuro, which represents a plant that, as 
Sir Joseph Hookor says, # cannot be distinguished from 0. cocdnea VAR. 
parviflora. These two plants are howovor remarkably dissimilar in 
tomentum, the hairs being stellate in var. parviflora, as they are in all 
the othor forms of G. cocdnea , but simple in G. elegans. As regards 
the degree of tomontum of G. elegans it is the description (that is accurate, 
the figuro that is misleading. 

In 1834 Bentham again dealt with the gcnusf, and on this occasion 
still confined G. vestita to the Kamaon plant of Blinkworth, though in 
G. cocdnea ho now recognized only two forms:— 

(1) . G. cocdnea proper, which now includes the original 

plant described by Wallieh, as well as the Nepalese portion 
of Wallieh’s G. vestita; this variety therefore now includes 
the original G. cocdnea and Bentham’s own G. cocdnea 
VAR. major. 

(2) . var. /?. parviflora Bcnth., which is the same as the plant 

so named in 1829. 

Tho Burmese G. elegans is defined in the Wallichian sense. 

In 1848 BenthamJ followed in the main his treatment of 1834, but 
as rogards G. cocdnea confined tho Wallichian number 2085 to var. 
parviflora alone, although, as wo have just seen, this number applies in the 
Gatalogue to every specimen of Golquhounia collected in Nepal. Undor 
G. vestita also Bentham diverged somewhat from his previous treat¬ 
ment by admitting into tho species a plant sent by Griffith from Assam. 
This is, however, a plant that must bo kept specifically apart from G. 
vestita if G. vestita deserves to be held specifically distinct from G. 
cocdnea ; while, even if G. vestita and G. cocdnea be conspecific, this 
Assam plant is still varietally distinct from both. 

In 1850 Sir William Hooker figured§ as G. cocdnea a plant raised 
at Kew from seed sent by Wallieh from Nepal. This is the plant 
originally figured by Wallieh in the Tentamen, and therefore is not 
exactly tho one originally described by him there and in the Linnean 
Society’s Transactions; it is not typical 0. cocdnea , but is Bentham’s 
0. cocdnea var. parviflora. 

In 1851 Schlechtendal described || as G. mollis a plant whose origin 
he was unable precisely to trace. His description is, however, so full 

* Flora of British India, iv, 674. 

f Labiat. Oen. 8p 644. 

$ DC. Prodr., ii, 457. 

§ Bot. Mag., lxxvl, t. 4514. 

|| Linnaea, viii, 681. 
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and clear as to leave no room for doubt that bis plant is identical with 
the Assam one referred by Bentham to G. vestita .* 

In 1873 Houllet figured as C. tomentosaf what appears to be the 
same plant. 

In 1876 Bentham and Hooker speak of the possible existence of a 
fourth species{ ; .it is not clear whether by this foarth species be meant 
Schlechtendal’s G. mollis , which is cited indirectly through a reference 
in Walpers ; or a Burmese plant collected by Mason, Parish, Anderson 
and Kurz since published as G. tenuijlora Hook. f.§ but which in 1877 
Kurz|| described as G. elegans. Kurz wrote under the disadvantage of 
only knowing Wallicli’s plant from the figure which Wallich gives of it; 
that figure, as has already been said, is quite misleading. 

The next account to be noticed is the most important of all—that 
by Sir Joseph Hooker in tho Flora of British India. Here four species 
are described:— 

1. G. coecinea Wall.; with Bentham’s var. parviflora excluded. 

2. G. vestita Wall.; limited, in l!he sense adopted by Bentham 

in 1848, to the Kamaon plant of Wallich and the Grif- 
fithian plant from Assam,—the Nepal plant originally 
included in G. vestita being excluded and Schlechten¬ 
dal’s G. mollis not being referred to; the identity of 
C. vestita as a whole with typical G. coecinea is suggested. 

3. G. elegans Wall.; limited to the original Wallichian plant 

from the Taong Doang Mts; its identity with 0. 
coecinea tar. parviflora Benth., is suggested. 

* There are two minor references to the genus by Walpers, Annates iii, 363 
(1852) where he mentions G. coecinea; and Annates v, 689 (1858) where he gives 
Schlechtendal’s diagnosis of C. mollis : this last reference is cited in tho Genera 
Plantarum though the original description in Linnaea is not. 

+ Houllet, Rev. Hortic. (1873) p. 131. It should, however, bo pointed out that 
Sir Joseph Hooker does not agree with the writer’s view in this respect. He 
refers Houllet’s plant to C. coecinea (and it may be that form of G. coecinea 
called t»y Bentham var. major ); Griffith’s plant is referred in the F. B. I .—as 
Bentham referred it—to G. vestita; G. mollis is not quoted in Sir Joseph’s article. 

t Genera Plantarum, ii, 1208. 

§ Flor. Brit. Ind., iv., 674. This form—apparently more common than true 
0. elegans —extends from Tenasserim to Yunnan. In tho Calcutta Herbarium 
it is in evidence that at one time’Kurz thought this distinct from the 0. elegans of 
Wallich’s description—of which he had no specimen—and proposed naming it 0. mar - 
tabanica. Later, he decided that it must bo the C. elegans, of Wallich’s figure, 
which it resembles, aB to tomontnm, rather more closely than the true plant does. 

|| For. Flor. Brit. Burma, ii, 278. 

In Mr. C. B. Clarke’s Herbarium this Assam pltfnt is distinguished from tho 
Kumaon C. vestita proper, as C. vestita vab. rugosa C. B. Clarke MSS. 

J. n. 5. 
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4. C. tenuiflora Hook. f.; the new species referred to above. 
Two more recent references to the genus have now to be noticed. 
Mr. Hemsley in his Index Sinensis* mentions one speciesj thiB he 
identifies, though rather doubtfully, with C. cocdnea. The plant comes 
from Hupeh, South China, and the same form has more recently been 
collected in the Kya Valley, Upper Burma, by Genl. G&tacre. It is not 
0. cocdnea, but is much more nearly allied to 0. elegans ; though a very 
distinct form, it is probably quite sufficiently differentiated if treated 
as a variety of the last named species. 

Sir Henry Collett and Mr. Hemsley in a paper On a Collection cf 
plants from Upper Burma and the Shan Statesf mention two species:— 

1. 0. elegans Wall.; the true Wallichian plant, never met with 

since it was collected by Wallich till it was obtained in 
1887 by Genl. Collett, who speaks of it as certainly the 
most beautiful Labiate of the Shan Hills. Like 0. 
cocdnea var. mollis (C. mollis Schlecht.) this is always 
an erect shrub as regards colour of flowers there are 
two distinct forms, one with pale salmon-coloured, the 
other with dark red corollas. 

2. 0. vestita Benth., not of Wallich; not the true Wallichian 

plant, but Schlech ten dal’s G. mollis, Mr. Clarke’s 0. vesti¬ 
ta var. rugosa. 

The generic descriptions given by Wallich, Bentham, Schlechtendal 
and Hooker are so accurate and full that nothing can be added to them, 
and little is necessary beyond providing brief diagnoses of the various 
forms met with in the genus. Of these last there are altogether seven, 
and though in this paper they are treated as only of varietal rank, it 
may well be that other writers will find it necessary to consider them 
distinct species; indeed, as species at present go in the natural order 
LabiatJ!, it cannot be denied that forms so very distinct as the real 0. 
vestita of Kamaon and as Hooker’s 0. tenuiflora are well entitled to the 
higher ranks. But what has to be pointed out very distinctly is that 
on those who may feel compelled to give this higher rank to these 
species of Wallich and of Hooker, it will be incumbent to recognise also 

• Joum. Linn. Boc., xxvi, 299 (1890.) 

f Jowm. Linn. Boc., xxviii, 1-150 (1890), 

j Genl. Collett remarks (Joum. Limn. Boc. xxviii, 8) on the discrepancy between 
this faot and the definition by Kurz (For. Flor. Brit. Burma, ii, 278) of C. elegans as 
*a ap n-Tirt ftwt, or half-Bcandent shrub.’ Kurz’s definition however does not in the 
least refer to Wallioh’s original plant but to that other form oolleoted by himself in 
Pegu, named by Sir Joseph Hooker 0, tenuiflora, which is always a *<w»dyn t 
plant. 
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Schlechtendal’s 0. mollis , and to give specific rank to that very distinct 
new form collected in Northern Burma by Gatacre and in South China 
by Henry. 

It is remarkable that the character from tomentum which has 
been mainly relied upon—and with rather unsatisfactory results—in 
diagnosing the various species, should still prove the most effective and 
reliable. It has, however, to be noted that hitherto only the degree of 
tomentum and not its nature has been referred to, the difference between 
the simple hairs of the G. elegans series and the stellate hairs of the 0. 
cocoinea series of forms having been overlooked.* 

COLQUHOUNIA Wall. 

Nat. Obd. LABIATAE. 

Tribe. 8TACH7DEAE, 

Tall, robust, rambling herbs with rounded branches. Leaves ovate, 
margins dentate or crenate, petioled, acute or acuminate, base cuneate, 
rarely truncate or cordate, tomentose, as Are the branches, with stellate 
or simple hairs. Whorls axillary, or in dense or lax-flowered spikes 
or racemes, of pink, orange, or scarlet, concolorous or spotted flowers. 
Calyx distinctly 10-nerved, equally 5-toothed, throat naked. Corolla 
tube incurved not annulate, throat inflated; galea entire or more rarely 
notched, shorter than the almost equally 3-lobcd lower-lip. Stamens 
4, ascending under the upper lip, the lower pair longer; anthers con¬ 
niving in pairs, the cells divaricate, confluent. Disc equal; style shortly 
2-fid with subequal lobes. Nutlets oblong, compressed, with the tip pro¬ 
duced as a submembranous wing. 

1. Colquhounia coccinea Wall., ampl. 

Tomentum of stellate hairs on stems and leaves; hairs on the 
corolla many-celled, glandular at the tip; wings of nutlets sub-lacini- 
ate, not longer than body of nut; calyx teeth triangular. 

Himalaya: Indo-China. 

vab. a. typica ; leaves dentate-crenate, tomentum white, 
usually sparse, ultimately almost disappearing; flowers 
large, pink or red. C. coccinea Wall., Trans. Linn. Soc., 
xiii, 608 (1822); Tent. Flor. Nap., i., 13, fig. excl. (1824) ; 
Cat. n. 2085/1 (1829) ; Benth., Bot. Beg., xv., sub 1292 
(1829) ; Lab. Gen. & Sp. 644 (1834) : DC. Prodr., xii, 
457 (1848) ; Walp., Ann., iii, 268 (1852): Hook, f., Flor. 

* The oo-ordmate difference in the nature of the glandular hairs on the corolla, 
which is as striking, was pointed out to the writer by his friend Mr. Bruhl, who 
kindly went over the forms after they had been sorted out. 
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Brit. Ind., iv, 674 (1885). G. cocdnea var. /?. major Benth/ in 
Wall. Cat. n. 2085//3 (1829). G. vestita Wall., Tent. Flor. 
Nap., i, 14, (1829), and PI. As. Bar., iii, 43 (1832), in fart 
and excluding the Kamaon locality and the figure. 

Nepal ; on Gossain Than, Wallich! Scully ! and Sheopore, Wal- 
lick! Sikkim : Jongri, King's collector ! and Lachen, Hooleer! G. Gammie ! 
Khasia ; Mairung, Hooleer and Thomson! Mann ! 

A shrub 8-JO feet high, erect when standing alone but of sprawling 
habit and semi-scandent when growing with other species. In the form 
originally issued as var. /?. major Benth., the tomentum is white as in 
G. vestita, and unusually dense, while the flowers are generally of a 
rather paler pink than in the specimens originally intended as typical, 
where the leaves are often ultimately quite glabrous from an initial 
rusty pubescence, and the flowers are dark red. Both forms have, how¬ 
ever, similarly shaped dentate-crenate leaves, and in both the wings 
of the nutlets are nearly as long as the body of the nut. These are the 
forms to which, in spite of his figure, it would be necessary to restrict 
Wallich’s name G. cocdnea , if G. vestita and the others are distinct species. 

var, /3. vestita Prain; leaves (sometimes cordate at the base) 
crenatc, crenations large, tomentum dense, floceose, white, 
separating in patches but not disappearing completely; 
flowers large pink. G vestita Wall., Tent. Flor. Nap., i, 14 
(J824) in fart, the Kamaon plant only ; PI. As. Bar., iii, 43, 
t. 267 (1832) as to fig. ; Wall., Cat. n. 2086 (1829): Benth., 
Bot. Reg., xv, sub 1292 (1829); Lab. Gen. & Sp. 644 (1834) ; 
DC. Prodr., xii, 457 (1848) excl. the Assam plant: Hook, 
f., Flor., Brit. Ind., iv, 674 (1885) the Kamaon plant only. 

Kamaon ; Srinagar, Blinkworth! Naini Tal, Anderson ! Mussooi’ie, 
King! Kali valley, Duthie n. 3308! Chumbi ; at Tak-Chang, King's 
collector! 

Like the preceding this is according to circumstances erect or semi- 
scandent. The flowers are pale red as in C. cocdnea (d. major , where also 
the tomentum is white. The leaves, however, (which in 0. vestita are 
crenate, none of the crenations being sharp pointed) enable ns to dis¬ 
tinguish easily the two forms. The gathering from Chumbi has the 
thinner tomentum of G. cocdnea ($. major, but the leaf-margins are 
crenate not serrate; it thus serves to connect 0. cocdnea with G. vestita. 

var. y. parviflora Benth. ; leaves and flowers smaller than in 
the type, tomentum rusty, flowers orange or golden yellow, 
with orange red lobes. C. cocdnea Wall., Tent. Flor. Nap., 
i, t. 6 (1824) the fig. only, Hook., Bot. Mag. t. 4514 (1850). 
G. cocdnea var. parviflora Benth. in Wall., Cat. n. 2085/y 
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(1829); Lab. Gen. & Sp. 644 (1834); DC. Prodr., xii, 457 
(1848). 

Nepal ; on Sheopore, Wallichl 

Scandent; this variety is represented only by specimens collected 
by Wallich; the leaves have larger teeth and somewhat resemble those 
of 0. elegans , which is however always a shrub. It is quite as entitled 
to specific rank as is G. vestila ; if treated as a species it ought to be 
known as G. parviflora. 

VAR. 8. mollis Prain; leaves crenate, crenations very small, 
tomentum dense, rusty, permanent; flowers large, orange 
•or red. G. mollis Schlecht., Linnaea, viii, 681 (1851); 
Walp., Ann,, v, 689 (1858). G. tomentosa Houllet, Rev. 
Hortic., (1873), 131. G. vestita Benth., DC. Prodr., xii, 457 
(1848) not of Wall., the Assam plant only: Hook, f., Flor. 
Brit. Ind., iv, 674 (1885) excluding the Kamaon plant ; not of 
Wall.: Collett & Hemslcy, Joum. Linn, Soc. xxviii, 116 
(1890); not of Wall,, G. vestita ( var. rugosa C. B. Clarke Mss. 

Sikkim; Balasun, King's collector ! Bootan ; Griffith! Mishmt ; 
Griffith n. 4028 (Kew IHst.) ! KriASiA ; Mairung, Simons ! Oldham ! Clarke 
n. 16138 ! Shillong, Mann ! Collett ! Dingling, Clarke n. 5900 ! Cherra, 
Hooker and Thomson ! Clarke n. 5322 ! Manipur ; Kassome, Watt n. 5123! 
Burma ; Shan hills at Pwehla, Collett ! 

An extremely distinct form, always a shrub, and easily recognised 
by its stout virgate habit and by its nutlets with very short wings. 
This might bo still considered specifically distinct even if C. vestita were 
merged in G. coccinea , and if looked upon as a good species it ought to 
bear the name G. mollis Schlecht. Tho leaves differ from those of 
G. coccinea in being always crenate, and from those of G. vestita in the 
small size of the crenations, and in the rusty, not white, tomentum. 

2. Colquhounia elegans Wall., emend. 

Tomentum of simple hairs on stems and serrate loaves; hairs 
on the corolla few-celled, glandular at the base; wings of nutlets entire, 
acute, longer than body of nut; calyx teeth acuminate. 

Indo-china; S. China. 

var. a. typica ; whole plant densely, softly tomentose ; flowers 
in very dense many-flowered axillary heads; corolla dark-red 
or salmon-coloured, with or without crimson spots, tube 
long, throat wide. G. elegans Wall., Cat. n. 2084 (1829); 
Benth., Bot. Reg., xv, sub 1292 (1829) ; Wall., PI. As. Bar., 
iii, 43, t. 268 (1832): Benth., Lab. Gen. & Sp. 645 (1835); 
DC. Prodr., xii, 457 (1848): Hook. f. Flor. Brit. Ind., iv, 674 
(1885);‘Collett & Hemsley, Journ. Linn. Soc. xxviii, 116 
(1890). 
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Manipur ; Sirohifurar, Watt n. 74431 Burma ; Taong Doung Mis., 
Walhch ; Shan Hills at Toungye, Collett l at Mone, Mandera ! Fulton / 
at Lwekaw, Mandera ! Baby Mines district, frequent, King'a colleofort l 
A shrub, 8 to 10 feet high, and apparently never soundest j tile 
flowers are sometimes red ( Collett, King'a Colleotora ) sometimes Salatt#* 
coloured with crimson spots {WalKch) sometimes uniformly sabmA 
coloured (Collett , Fulton , Mandera ). ‘ 

yar. ft paudflora Pram; almost glabrous throughout, flower# 
in loose few-flowered axillary heads; corolla red, tube very 
short, throat wide. 0. cocaine a Hemsl., Journ. Linn. Soo., 
xxvi, 299 (1890) not of Wall. 

S. China; Ichang, A. Henry n. 3334! Burma ; Kya Yalley, Qataorei 
A very distinct, always scandent form, with a much more slender 
habit than the preceding; the nutlets are however not distinguishable, 
and the tomentum is of precisely the same character, though so much 
slighter in degree. If this is treated as a distinct species, which Will 
bo necessary if specific rank continues to be claimed for C tenuiflora, it 
might be known as C paucifloia. 

var y. tenuiflora Prain; sparsely hairy throughout, flowers in 
loose many-flowered long axillary racemes; corolla red, tube 
very long, throat narrowed. C. tenuiflora Hook f., Flor. 
Brit. Ind., iv, 674 (1885). C. elegana Kura, For. Flor. Brit. 
Burma, ii, 278 (1877) not of Wallich. 0. martdbanica Kura 
Mss. in Herb. Calcutta. 

S. China ; Yunnan, Anderaon l Burma; Poneshee Anderaon / Pegu, 
Kurz ! Karenni, Mason 1 Tbnasserim ; Moulmeitf, Parish A 

Also a very distinct form; in habit exactly like the last, but with 
much longer flowers than even in the type, and with an absolutely, as 
well as relatively, nariower corolla-throat Distinct, however, though 
the form is it is not convenient to give it specific rank, as this would 
necessitate the recognition of C. parmflora , 0. mollis , and C. paudflora as 
distinct species also. 
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pair art hirsute ; the anthers thongh muticeus as in P. verticillata are 
contiguous and not discrete. The frait is unknown. 

J^s both these species belong to one natural group it may be useful 
to provide, a key, modified, so as to admit of their reception, from the 
kejjta already published by the writer (Ann. "Roy Bot. Gat den, Calcutta, 
iii, 94), iu which the relative position of these and of the pre\ ioasly 
Uptown species is shown. 

•v 

Verticillata®. 

* 

Galea less than half the length of the lip :— 

Bracts flabellate, spike long, dense ; calyx 
small, subglobose, not cleft, teeth small, 

\ entire; anterior filaments hairy ... P epiosrta. 

Bracts oblong or linear, spike short; calyx 
large ovate, teeth laigo :— 

Calyx not cleft, teeth crested except the 

upper ; filaments not liair^ ... P. lineata 

Calyx cleft, teeth all entire; anterior 
filaments hairy ... ... P. hhiangensis. 

Galea abont equal in length to the lip — 

Calyx-tube not net-veined between the ribs •— 

Calyx cleft, haidly toothed ; anthers 

disciete, anterior filaments hairy ... P let Hcillata. 
Calyx not cleft, distinctly toothed; anthers 

contiguous, filaments not hairy ... P faccida. 
Calyx-tube net-veined between the ribs *— 

Calyx haidly el eft, teeth crested oxcept 
the upper; anterior filaments hairy... P. diffusa . 

Calyx distinctly cleft, teeth entire :— 

Margin of galea even ; anterior fila¬ 
ments hairy ... ... P. refract a. 

Margin of galea toothed ; filaments 

not hairy ... ... P. szetschuamca. 

Explanation of the Plates. 

Plate I. Pedicularis diffusa Train. 

1, Flower with bract ; 2, calyx with ovary and style } 8, half of corolla allow¬ 
ing staminal insertion ; 4, stamens ; 5, oapsnle ; 6 seed : 1, 2, 3 and 5 magnified \ ; 
4 and 6 magnified 

Plate XI. Pedicularis fiaocida Train. 

1, Flower with bract; 2, calyx with ovary and style; 8, half of corolla showing 
staminal insertion : all magnified {. 


J ii 2. 
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Some Observations of the Electrical action of Light upon Silver and its 

Haloid Compounds :—By Colonel J. Waterhouse, I. S. C., Assistant 

Surveyor General of India. 

[Received April 20th : Road May 3rd.] 

In my paper on “ Electro-chemical Reversals with Tbio-carbamides,” 
read at the meeting of the Society in April 1891, it was shown that 
the peculiar reversals of the photographic imago produced by the 
addition of very minute quantities of a thio-carbamide, or sulpho- 
urea, to an eikonogen developer appeared to be connected with and 
accompanied by electro-chemical action, if not actually brought about 
by it. It was remarked also that the experiments brought forward 
pointed to the conclusion that, at any rate as regards the haloid salts 
of silver, the formation and development of the photographic image 
is to a very great extent influenced by electrical action, more so per¬ 
haps, than has generally been recognised, although the fact of pho¬ 
tographic action being accompanied by electrical phenomena has been 
known since the earliest days of photography. It was suggested that 
a further investigation into the theory of photography based on electro¬ 
chemical laws, might bo of value in throwing light upon much that 
is now obscure and uncertain as rogards the formation and development 
of the invisible photographic image formed by the exposure to light 
of silvor haloid compounds. 

Since that time I have given a good deal of attention to the 
subject and tried several experiments in various ways with the object 
of ascertaining the electrical action of light, in connection with photo¬ 
graphy, on plates of pure silver immersed in various fluids as well as 
on dry plates and other forms of silvor haloid compounds in ordinary 
photographic use. Also on the action of electrical currents in forming 
developable compounds of silver haloids similar to those formed by 
light, and, further, on the eloctrolysis of ordinary photographic develo¬ 
pers.and on the currents produced during the development of the 
photographic image. These observations are not yet sufficiently com¬ 
plete to found any sound deductions upon, hut I hope to complete 
them later. In the meantime, I havojthought that a short note on 
some observations I have lately mado on the electrical action of 
light upon plain silver plates in various solutions, might he of interest 
and form a suitable introduction to any further notes on this subject I 
may he able to bring before you. It does not pretend to be complete 
or exhaustive, and can only be considered as a contribution towards a 
systematic investigation of the question. 
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light was admitted. It was also inversely proportional to the square 
of the distance of the source of light from the apparatus. An oil lam$) 
was used. The instrument appeared to show an exact proportionality 
between the intensity of the light and that of the current, and its 
great sensitiveness and precision would enable it to be used as a very 
delicate photometer. In these experiments he found that the electro¬ 
motive force exerted by the November sun upon iodised silver plates 
through an opening 30 mm. wide was of a Daniell coll; with a 
petroleum lamp, at 8 inches distance, it was only 00(H Daniell. 

Dr. J. Moser afterwards, in 1887, in working on Egoroff’s plan 
found that the photo-electric current might be greatly increased by 
treating the chlorised, iodised or bromised silver plates with solutions 
of erythrosin, benzo-purpurin and other dyes, and in sunlight lie 
observed currents of a strength equal to half a volt (Edor’s Jahrbuch 
der Photographie, $•<;., 1888, p. 297.) 

At the meeting of the British Association, in 1880, Professor CL M. 
Minchin gave an account of his experiments on the generation of 
electric currents by tlic action of light on silver platos which were 
coated with emulsions of bromide, chloride, iodide and other sails of 
silver in gelatine and collodion, as well as with eosino, fluorcscine and 
various aniline dyes, the object of these experiments being the solution 
of the problem of producing a photographic image of an object at a 
distance. A detailed account of these and other interesting experiments 
on light-cells was read before the Physical Society, and published in 
the Philosophical Magazine, for March 1891. 

He found that when two pieces of clean silver foil attached to 
glass plates were coated with an emulsion of chloride of silver iri 
collodion and immersed in distilled water containing a few grains of 
common salt, the plates being connected with the terminals of a 
Thomson’s galvanometer and one of them screened from the light, 
that on exposing the unscreened plate there was an electric current 
produced, and the exposed plate was negative to the unexposed. The 
same effect was observed with plates coated with emulsions of silver 
bromide in water containing a little potassium bromide. When the 
plates were coated with iodide of silver in collodion by the wet silver- 
bath method, the liquid being water containing a little potassium 
iodide, there was a reversal of the nature of the exposed plate, it being 
positive to the unexposed. With coloured glasses in front of the 
exposed plates it was found that the redravs produced comparatively 
feeble currents, while those produced in the bine and violet rays were 
very great, but the directions of the current were the same for all rays. 
This agrees with Becqucrel’s observations. With plates coated with 
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an emulsion of silver sulphide in potassic sulphate, the exposed plate 
was positive , the direction of the currents being the same for all rays, 
the strength of the current being least for the rays passing through 
the green glass. 

With plates coated with an emulsion of silver nitrate in gelatine 
in a weak solution of barium nitrate, the exposed plate was positive. 
The effect of the red rays was very small, and of the blue rays very 
great. 

One of the most important points in Professor Minchin’s observa¬ 
tions is his discovery of the formation of an invisible developable 
deposit on silver plates coated with an emulsion of silver bromide, by 
the action of the electrical current from a single bichromate cell passing 
through the plates when immersed in water containing a little potassium 
bromide. He found (1) that the plate connected with the carbon pole, 
the cathode, was without the employment of any developer visibly black¬ 
ened in its immersod part, (2) that no visible change took place on the 
other plate attached to the zinc, but when the plate was developed 
with an ordinary pyrogallic acid developer its immersed portion was 
also blackened. These effects were entirely due to the passage of the 
current and were strictly confinod to those portions of the sensitive 
plate through which the current passed. 

Tho special bearing of these observations upon the formation and 
composition of tho invisible or visible developable photographic image 
formed by the action of light, does not appear to have been generally 
recognised. I began last year a series of observations on this subject 
which quite confirmed Professor Minchin’s : unfortunately they were 
interrupted before completion, but I hope to resume them in due course, 
after the completion of the present series, and bring them before the 
Society on a future occasion. 

Professor Minchin also found that by coating silver plates with 
eosine and gelatine, comparatively strong currents were obtained and 
the plates wei’e very sensitive to variations in the light. The current 
generated by daylight in one of these eosine cells was sufficiently 
strong to produce tho photographic action on a silver bromide plate 
without any preliminary exposure of the bromide plate to gaslight. 
He also describes a curious case of inversion of the current occurring 
in the eosine and other cells, which I* have also noticed, the initial 
current being such as to make the exposed plate positive to tho other. 
This current, howover, was of very short duration and was succeeded 
by a steady and much stronger normal current in the opposite direction, 
the exposed plate being negative to the unexposed. On suddenly 
shutting off the light from the plate the instantaneous effect was to 
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On the Flora of Narcondam and Barron Island .—By D. Piuin. 

Plates III and IY. 

[Road May 3rd]. 

§ Introductory Sketch. 

The Indian Ocean is broken on the north by the Indian Peninsula 
into two roughly triangular seas. Tho eastern, rather tho smaller, forms 
an area known vaguely as the Bay, Gulf, or Soa of Bengal—the first 
of these names being that most usually employed—bounded on the west 
by Ceylon and India, on tho east by the Malay Isthmus (Tenasserim) 
and Indo-China, and on the north by the Gangetic Delta. Tho ocean- 
surface thus defined is, however, further differentiated into three distinct 
hydrographical areas. 

These areas are (a) the Bay op Bengal, a bight limited to the west 
by the Kistna Delta, to tho east by Cape Negrais and situated to the 
north of an arbitrary line—the parallel of Lat. 16° N.—beyond which 
it passes into (b) the Sea op Bengal, stretching from Coromandel 
and Ceylon, on the west, to the Andamans and Nicobars on the east. 
The Sea of Bengal opens southwards into the Indian Ocean proper, from 
which it is hydi’ographically rather definitely limited by tho somewhat 
rapid upward shelving of its floor from the bottom of that ocean to a 
uniform depth of 2200 fathoms along a line roughly coincident with 
the parallel of Lat. 6° N. Thereafter its floor is a plain and practically 
J. ii. 6 
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a level one, for if slopes so gradually northwards that, as it passeB into 
the Bay proper, its depth is still 1400 fathoms. No such clear delimita¬ 
tion exists between Sea and Bay; the plain that forms their common 
floor still slopes gradually upwards towards the north till, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lat. 20° N., the edge of the shelf of the Gangetic Delta is 
reached. 

The southern edge of the floor of the Sea of Bengal may, in spite 
of its depth of over 2000 fathoms, be taken as, in a sense, the margin 
also of the continent of Asia, for there is more than the rapid increase 
of slope towards the bottom of the Indian Ocean to characterise it. To 
the west it coincides with that remarkably abrupt terrestrial elevation 
which results in the island of Ceylon, off the south-west coast of which 
island, less than 40 miles from tho Basses, the ocean depth of 2300 
fathoms is reached. To the east a precisely similar terrestrial eleva¬ 
tion, though of smaller size and much loss height, is met with. Just as 
Ceylon lies, a pear-shaped eminence, to the east of Lon. 80° E., so to the 
east of Lon. 90° E. lies the pear-shaped eminence known aB Carpenter’s 
Ridge,* a terrestrial mass that rises from a depth of 2300 fathoms in 
Lat. 5° N., till in Lat. 6° N. and Lon. 90° 30' E., it reaches a point 
which carries only 1380 fathoms. Tho ‘ thick end' of the pear in both 
cases faces the south, and just as the ‘ stalk,’ in the case of Ceylon, tails 
north-westward into the Indian Peninsula, the * stalk,* in the case of 
Carpenter’s Ridge, tails north-eastward into Middle Andaman. There 
are these differences between the two; the connecting ridge between 
Ceylon and India carries nowhere moro than 8 fathoms, that between 
Carpenter’s Ridge and the Andamans carries 1G00 fathoms, while the 
highest point of Carpenter’s Ridge is as much beneath as the highest 
point in Ceylon is above sea-lcvol. 

The third area ( c) is the land-locked seaf, bounded on the west by 
the Andamans and Nicobars, on the north by tho Irrawady Delta, on 
the east by Tenasserim and Kedah, and prolonged south-eastward into 
the Straits ef Malacca, between Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. 
This sea is not, as a rule, distinguished by any general name, though 

* Aloock: Annals and Magazine of Natural History, ser. vi., iv., 377. 

f Carpenter: Records of the Geological Survey of India, xx, 48, had proved, as 
conclusively as it is possible in the absenco of tfctual soundings to prove, that this 
body of water must bo separated from tho Sea of Bengal by a ridge nowhere 
deeper than 760 fothoms, the shallowest sounding known between Acheen and the 
Nicobars, sinoe tho temperature at 1200 fathoms oast of tho ridgo is that appropriate 
to 740 fathoms to tho woBt of it. Since then the indication of 736 fathoms as the 
depth on the line from the Nicobars to the Andamans is a striking confirmation of 
the justice of Carpenter’s reasoning. 
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that portion of it close to the Irrawaday Delta is spoken of as the Gulf 
or Bay of Martaban; it has, however, sometimes been spoken of as the 
Gulf of Pegu, and more recently has received the much more appropriate 
name of the Andaman Sea.* 

* Alcock: Annals and Magazine of Natural History, sor. vi., iv., 878. The 
degree of confusion in nomenclature that prerails is sufficiently exemplified in the 
various Atlasos of recont date, Keith-Johnstone’s “Boyal Atlas”—-an excellent 
example of an English Atlas—shows, on the same sheet (India, southern sheet) 
in the general map, the Bay of Bengal and the Sea of Bengal limitod as they are in 
the text, though the Bay is called the “ Gulf ” of Bengal: in the small map of tho 
South-Eastern provinces placed on tho same sheet this “ Gulf ” is called, as is more 
usual, the Bay. No namo is given to the Andaman Sea, though the Gulf of 
Martaban is distinguished. In Stioler’s Hand-Atlas—an excellent example of a 
German Atlas—we find (Sheet 67, by Borghaus) the phrase “ Moerbusen von Pegu” 
used as the precise equivalent of Alcock’s later-published but perferable namo of 
“ Andaman Sea ;” the Gulf of Martaban of the English maps is designated, much 
more correctly than in English maps, “ Bai von Martaban.” So much confusion 
of names and their incidence, rondors it necossary to insist on somo definite system 
of nomenclature, with a rigid definition of the areste to which the names apply. 

It would seoin therefore that German geographers arc prepared to admit the 
distinctness of the Andaman Sea as a geographical area, while to modern English 
geographers tho necessity for considering the question has apparently not occurred. 
If, however, at present they rofuso to recognise this as a truly laud-looked area 
deserving of a specific designation, tho following passage from a lettor dated 
Calcutta, the 4th March 1795, from Major A. Kyd to Sir John Shore, then Governor- 
General, will show that even a hundred years ago those who knew tho area best 
realised its true nature. Kyd says :—Tho Andaman Islands, “ comprehending what 
“are called the Great and Little Andamans, oxtending from N. Lat. 18*31' 
“ southward, and lying nearly in a N. and S. direction between 92° and 93° E. of 
“ Greenwich, ore part of a continued range of islands extending from Cape Negrais 
«to Acheen Hoad, including the Preparis, Cocos, Car Nicobar, and tho Great and 
“ Little Nicobars, the whole boing a chain of islands between which there is reason 
“ to believo that there is a continuation of soundings, entirely dividing tho eastern 
“part of the Bay of Bengal.” Kyd was Superintendent of tho second, or Port 
Cornwallis settlement in tho Andamans, instituted in 1792, when tho settlement, 
under Blair at Old Harbour, now Port Blair, begun in 1789, was abandoned. 

As an example of tho usage which terms tho whole sea-area between India 
and Indo-China the “ Bay of Bengal,” may be mentioned a paper by Hume ( Stray 
Feathers, vol. ii.) wherein these two islands, along with Preparis, the Cocos, and 
of course tho Andamans and the Nicobars, aro termed tho Islands in the Bay of 
Bengal, as opposed to Ceylon, on tho one hand, and the Mergui Archipelago, on the 
other. ThiB is also the usage of tho Admiralty Maps of the region, and though 
it is certainly indefensible on hydrographical grounds, since the area to the east of 
the Andamon-Nicobar chain fulfils in every particular—far more so than the Sea of 
Bengal itself—the conditions laid down in tho definition of a “ Sea,” it is prefer¬ 
able to the slip-shod system that distinguishes the Bay of Bengal from the Sea of 
Bengal, without distinguishing between tho Sea of Bengal and the Andaman Sea. 
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It is in this last-named area that the islands of Narcondam and 
Barren Island, which form the subject of the present paper, are situated. 
These islands the writer was, through the kindness of Col. Cadell, v. c., 
late Chief Commissioner of the Andamans, enablod to visit in March 
and April 1891, in order to investigate their Flora. Narcondam was 
examined for ten days in the end of March ; after an interval occupied 
in visiting Little Andaman and the Nicobars,* Barren Island was ex¬ 
amined from April 5th to April 8th. 

The volcanic island of Narcondam is situated in the Andaman Sea 
inLat. 13° 26' N. and Lon. 95° 15' E., 80 miles to the east of Port Com- 
wallis in North Andaman, 74 miles north-north-east of Barren Island, 
150 miles to the south of the nearest point on the coast of Pegu, and 250 
miles due west of Mergui. The island rises abruptly out of deep water, 
more especially on its eastern, western and southern sides, to a height 
of 2330 feet above soa level, and of 8000 feet from the floor of tho 
Andaman sea between it and North Andaman to the west, and between 
it and Tavoy on the east.f 

Tho soundings on which the conclusion is based aro given in the 
following table:— 


Table I.J —Soundings in the vicinity of Narcondam. 


GENERAL DIRECTION OF 
LINE OF SOUNDINGS. 

DISTANCE IN MILES FROM 

CENTRAL l’EAK. 

DEPTH OF SOUNDINGS IN 
FATHOMS. 

E. S. E. 

n 

90 

E. S. E. 

2 

76 

£. B# E* 

2k 

138 

E, B. Ei 

3i 

284 

E. B. E. 

H 

333 

Ei B. Ei 

4 

486 

B. S. E. 

100 

1060 

Ba S» E» 

lk 

242 

s. s. w. 

ii 

182 

s. s, w. 

2# 

465 

Ba Si W* 

8k 

662 

8a S» W# 

24k 

1010 


• Proceedings of the Asiatio Society of Bengal for 1891 (December), p. 166. 
t Stieler: Hand Atlas, sheet 67 shows depths, which are quite wrong, of 209T 
and 2200 f&thomB to the E. and S. E. of Narcondam; how these errors have arisen 
the writer cannot trace. Sheet 68 of the same Atlas gives the true depth. 

$ This Table, with the corresponding one for Barren Island, is mainly derived 
from Mallet and Carpenter, Records of the Geological Survey of India, xz, 46, et 
Beg., with additional soundings from a oopy of the Sounding-Book of H. M. I. Mr 
Survey Steamer ** Investigator," kindly lent by Dr. AIooolc, 
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Table I. —Soundings in the vicinity of Narcondam.— (Continued.) 



The island is a fairly-rcgular ov-al with the longer diameter in a 
line running north-north-east to south-south-west; this diameter is 
two and a half miles long, the other one and a half. The regularity 
of outline is somewhat broken at the north-east cornor by an oblong 
peninsula about three furlongs long and half a mile across; this spit, 
which is occupied by a steep-sided twin-peaked hill, quite dwarfed 
by the central mass, is in no sense detached from the rest of tho island 
but passes through two or three intervening heights into tho main 
peak. This peak, situated slightly to tho south and west of tho centre 
of the island, is crowned by three small points of which the most 
northern is the highest. The two others, situated a quarter of a mile 
to the south and to the south-east, respectively, are at tho seaward 
ends of two ridges that diverge from tho highest peak, and are 
separated by the beginning of a deep gorge. The northern point, as 
already mentioned, reaches 2330 feet; the point to the south is 2150 ft., 
that to the south-east 2200 feet high. The gorge that separates the 
two latter, after passing southward between them for about a quarter 
of a mile, turns south-west rpund the shoulder of the lower one, and 
thns partially separates the south end of the island, as a narrow ridge 
1200 to 1500 feet high, from the rest of the hill. It is, however, only 
the western end of this ridge that is free, the eastern end is connected, 
by means of a narrow but lofty ridge, with the south-eastern part of 
the central peak. Numerous other gorges, none of them however so 
striking as that just described, farrow the hill on every side. 
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The chief interest of this configuration resides in the misapprehen¬ 
sions as to the structure of the island to which it has given rise. 
McCelland mistook either the ravines or the ridges between them for 
streams of lava* ; Kurz has described and figured the island as a central 
volcanic cone, surrounded by an outer ring, not much over half the ele¬ 
vation of the central mass, and very largely broken down.f Seen from 
Kurz’s point of view (N. W., | N., at a distance of 20 miles) an oblique 
view of the mouth of the yawning south-western gorge is obtained, while 
the main mass hides tho connection of its southern wall with the cen¬ 
tral peak. At the same time the peaks already mentioned as connect¬ 
ing the main hill with the somewhat outlying north-eastern spit, serve 
to conceal their own connections and completo the illusion. At this 
distance too tlio three hummocks at the top of tho peak look very much 
like as many points on the edge of a crater. In a nearer view from 
the same direction the appearance of a central cone is still well- 
preserved, though the regularity of what seems at a distance the 
remains of an outer ring quite disappears.J Even close in-shore it 
is impossible to say whether the threo points on the peak are, or are 
not, indicative of tho remains of a crater, the forest that clothes them 
disguising their true relationship. The appearanco from another 
point of view (W. \ S., at a distance of 40 miles) agrees well with 
tho description by Ilorsburgh of “a cone or pyramid with its sum-, 
mit broken oft‘.”§ 

* McClelland: Jour. Ab. Soc., Bong., vii, 77. It would depend a good doal on the 
distance from which tho island was seen, whether the ravines or tho ridges between 
them bo what wore taken for * lava-currents.’ Seen from a distance of 6 miles or 
more, through a glaBB, tho darker shadows caused by tho gorges might well enough, 
as Ball (Records, Geol. Survoy of India, vi, 89 ), and Mallet (Memoirs, Gool. Survey 
of India, xx, 281 ) suppOBo, bo what led McClelland astray ; as however the drawing 
on which McClelland based liis opinion was taken from about a milo and a half, or 
two miles from the eaBtorn shore—tho drawing was made by Griffith—there is 
no doubt that what ho took for streams of lava were the ridges between the 
ravines: on this side of the island theso are, towards tho top, bore and rugged, and 
are not unlike Btreams of lava. After all, howover, McClelland had nothing to 
snpport his idea that tho island was volcanic but its conical shape and its isolation. 

f Kurz : Report on tho Vegetation of the Andaman Islands, p. 4. Kurz appears 
to have had nothing more to go upon in supposing the island to bo volcanic than 
had McClelland; the accident of configuration led him to go further than McCelland, 
and assume, not only that the island is volcanic, but that it is an island of the Bame 
type as Barren Island, in which there is an inner and an outer cone. And with the 
accounts and tho appearance of Barron Island in his reculloction—Kurz disposes 
cursorily of Barren Island in the sentence immediately preceding the one referred to 
—the idea is by no means unnatural. 

J Ball: Records of the Gool. Survey of India, vi, 89. 

| Ilorsburgh: Indian Directory (ed. v), ii, 50. 
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Throughout the southern half of the island the coast line has boon 
eaten by the sea into bare cliffs that vary in height from 50 to 800 
feet. Prom the appearance these present to any one circumnavigating 
the island it would seem that these, even at the mouths of the gorges, 
and even if landing in spite of the heavy swell that usually Burgos 
round the island were feasible, must bo altogether inaccessible. Muoh 
of the northern half of the island is similarly sea-worn, but tho nor¬ 
thern cliffs arc not in many cases very high. Tho north-west corner of 
the island is a sharply triangular ness, with a high cliff for its nor¬ 
thern, and a sloping hill-side, ending in lowor cliffs, for its western 
seaface. This western slope overlooks a bight half a milo wide, but of 
only a furlong’s recession. This bight, open to tho north-west, is divided 
into two almost equal bays by a small detached islet, between which and 
the main island stretches a rocky reef. To the south of this islet and 
reef is a somewhat indifferent anchorage, and landing from a boat is 
possible on its small shingle beach, behind which a few coco-nut trees 
grow. This beach is close to the reef and at the mouth of a rather 
narrow gorge which leads fairly directly to‘the main peak. 

Tho cliffs that form the east side of this ness overlook a much finer 
bight hounded on the east by the oblong spit already described, more 
than half a milo across, and with a recession almost equalling its width. 
The head of this bight further recodes into a small inviting-looking 
bay which, howevor, begins to shoal* about a hundred yards from the 
shore, and the strong swell that surges round either cape is broken as it 
crosses the hay into a heavy surf which renders landing neither ploasant 
nor safe.f This hay, which may be termed Coco Bay, is bounded by a 
level Stretch of turtle-frequented sand, behind which is tho only good 
example of Fandanus sea-fence on the island; behind the sca-fonce is 
a fringe of coco-nut trees ; beyond the coco-nut zone, and at the mouth 
of one of the largest gorges in the island, is a small stretch of level 
land, due, no doubt, like the shallowness of the bay, to the deposition of 
detritus from the main hill. In this flat patch, immediately behind tho 
coco-nuts and to the west side of the stream-bed, is a grove of plantains. 

• Ball: Becords of tho Geol. Survey of India, vi, 89. 

+ Hume : Stray Feathers, ii, 109. The landing mentioned by Ball and described 
by Hume is the only one on record at this bay. Probably, however, it is not the only 
CT O that has been effected. Though the Coco-nuts that line its margin may have been 
introduced by the sou, this cannot be said of a grove of Plantains that occurs. 
Landing did not seem possible at the time of the writer’s visit, nor was it neces¬ 
sary ; the bay, which was visited several times, was reached by cutting a path 
through the jungle from Anchorage Bay. It is of course possible, though hardly 
likely, that the individuals who introduced the Plantains also cut Buch a path. 
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To the south-east of the oblong spit, and therefore on the east side 
of the island, is a third, much wider bight, three-qnarters of a mile 
from capo to cape, but only receding a furlong and a half. The northern 
half of this bay, bounded by the hilly spit, is overlooked by steep hill¬ 
sides ending in cliffs that, though not lofty, are particularly abrupt. The 
southern half, limited by the main island-mass, has a beach of rounded 
boulders; behind this is a straggling sea-fence in which stands a solitary 
coco-nut tree; a narrow belt of true beach-forest lies beyond. It was 
with little expectation of being able to land that we put into this bay; wo 
Were therefore agreeably surprised to find that—at least at the time of 
our visit, the end of March—not only could a landing be made without 
difficulty, but that the bay afforded a more comfortable anchorage than 
Anchorage Bay itself. The boulder beach slopes rather gradually out¬ 
wards, and is of a considerable width; probably therefore the surf here 
is very strong during the north-east monsoon. That the sea-fence is 
here irregular and thin is no doubt due partly to the surf, and partly to 
the fact that it has an insecure root-hold among the rounded stones 
that are piled behind the boach into an embankment which protects 
the forest beyond. This beach-forest occupies a strip of level land that 
stretchos backwards from 50 to 100 yards to the base of the main hill. 
Three gorges debouch on this level area and have filled up the interstices 
of the old beach with the soil on which the trees grow. At the mouth 
of one of these ravines there is a gap in the beach-forest occupied by a 
small depression that in March is covered with only a coating of fine 
sun-cracked mud, but in the rains evidently forms a Bmall lagoon; 
th is appears to be the only spot in the island where water ever lodges. 

Though entirely volcanic in structure there is no indication at the 
summit or olsewhere that the island has recently been active. There is 
no crater at the top*, and his examination led the writer to think, not 
that all traces of craterino shape have beon obliterated by long erosion, 
but that there never has been any crater on tho peak. The local features, 
coupled with tho nature of tho rocks that constitute tho island,f 

* Mallot: Memoirs of tho Geol. Surrey of India, xxi, 281. 

f Ball: Records of the Geol. Surrey of India, vi, 00, only mentions a bed of 
yoloanic agglomorato, (of which several orop out round the coast), at Coco Bay, where¬ 
in are embedded traohytic boulders. Mallet—Memoirs of the Geol. Survey of India 
xxi, 281-283—describes the Nareondam lavas atf’“ compact, or very slightly vesicular 
“ lavas in wlxioh crystals of white transluoont felspar, and block or dork-brown 
“ hornblende, are disseminated through a ground-mass which is (generally light) 
“ grey in unaltered specimens, but palo red in those that have undergone weathering 
« and in which tho iron has been peroxidised.” Further on, Mallot remarks:—"The 
“ lavas of Nareondam arc essentially hornblende andesites, and are of a decidedly 
«more acid character than those of Barren Island.” This character) of aoidity 
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appear to indicate that originally Narcondam may have been a volcano, 
produced, like the volcano that appeared on the Island of Camigain 
in July 1871,* by the extrusion of viscid lava without the accompani¬ 
ment of crater-formiug materials. In any case, the depth of the ravines 
that plough the flanks of the hill on every side indicates very clearly 
how remote has been the period of the island’s activity, f 

The top of the island is frequently bathed in cloud during the 
ten days spent in the island in 1891, this cloud-cap seemed to envelope, 
for the greater part of the day, the last 400 feet of tho peak. The appear¬ 
ance, however, was slightly deceptive; for it was noticed that tho cloud 
was only condonscd on tho western aspect of the hill, and that towards 
evening the peak always became clear. The nature of tho vegetation 
on the peak,—the trees bearded with moss, and their bark covered with 
Trickomanes —indicates clearly that this is a usual state of affairs. 

Save on the sea-cliffs, which are bare, and on the eastern side of 
tho poak near the top, where the jungle is thin and scrubby, tho whole 
island is clothed with dense forest: this consists mainly of lofty trees, 
with but few climbers, in the beds of the various watercourses. On tho 
intervening ridges tho vegetation consists of a tangled mass of shrubby 
growth overloaded with creepers. Landing at Anchorage Bay ono finds 
on tho shingle some plants of Ipomosa biloba ; immediately behind tho 
shingle, and under the shade of about a dozen coco-nut trees, is an at¬ 
tempt at a sea-fence, composed of Sctevolti Koenigii , Hibiscus tiliaceus, 
Morinda bracteata, G net tar da speciosa, Pandanus odoratissimis ; sbmo 
Ipomasa grandiflora, Convolvulus parvijloms, and Wedelia scandens climb 
over these. Behind these bushes some trees of Barringtonia speciosa , Termi- 
nalia Catappa , Erylhrina indica, Sterculia rubiginosa, Thespesia populnea , 
Dracaena angustifolia , Ardisia humilis , and Ixora brunnescens represent the 
beach-forest. There is, however, but scanty room for Bpccios of either 
class, and a few plants of Eranthemum succifolium underneath the trees 
complete the representation of this sort of vegotation in this situation. 
To the south of this point are some low cliffs, covered at the top with a 
tangled mass of Hoya orbiculata, while at their base plants of Pluchea 
indica , Blwnea glomarata, Vernonia divergens, Desmodium pobjearpon, 
Cyperti8 pennatus, and Thysanolasna acarifera occur; the last-named,—it 
is, by the way, tho only grass that is found on the island—is tho most 
plentiful and seems to be, besides Fimbristylis ferruginea and Boerhaaviii 

strongly supports the conclusion (to which Mallet also inclines) that there never 
was a crater in Narcondam, and that tho island is of tho endogenous volcanic type. 

# Moseley: “ Notes by a Naturalist on tho ‘ Challenger,’" p. 409. 
t Mallet : Memoirs of the Cool. Survey of India, rxi, 28k 
X Ball: Records of the Geol. Survey of India, vi 89. 

J. u. 7 
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repens , about the only species that occurs on the rocky sea-cliffs. On 
the small islet in Anchorage Bay slid on the rocks to the north of the 
reef that connects it with the main island, is a scrubby jungle of Hibis¬ 
cus tiliaceus , Acacia concinna, Dalbergia monosperma, Premia integrifolia, 
Glochidion calocarpnm , Brcynia rhamnoides , Blachia andamanica , and 
Qelonivm bifarium ,—the last-named especially plentiful. 

In tho denser interior jungle on the hill betwocn Anchorage Bay 
and tho gorge that debouches at Coco Bay, one is struck by tho familiar 
Andaman fcaturo of groves of gregarious Euphorbiaceous treelets form¬ 
ing an under-growth in a forest of lofty trees. Of this forest, Ficus 
nitida and Ficus Bumphii are perhaps the chief constituents; tho two 
commonest gregarious species are Actcphila excelsa —undoubtedly the 
spocies on tho island roprosented by the greatest number of individuals, 
and Mallotus andamanicus —also, in many places, very plentiful. The 
herbaceous spocies found underneath these treelets are mainly two 
ferns: Acrostichum appendicnlatiim, which is not very plentiful, and 
Asplenium urophyllum , which is. Among other species, found chiefly 
on a comparatively level tract on the top of tho ridge, where the 
gregarious feature notod during the ascent from tho east coast gives place 
to a mixed forest, the undergrowth includes Alsodeia bengalensis , Cans- 
jera llheedei , Glycosmis pentaphylla , Capparis sepiaria , Pisonia acul- 
leata , Vitis lanceolaria , Lee a sambucina, Memccylon cdule, Abrus preca- 
tonus, Mncuna gig ant ea, Bridelia tomenlosa, Ficus hispida ; Acrostichum 
appendiculatum iB hero common, wliilo Asplenium urophyllum is rare. 
The trees are also more mixed, and includo,besides tho two species of Ficus 
already mentioned, a Bombax t Erioglossum edule , Biospyros Kurzii, Oroxy- 
lum indicum, Artocarpus Lacoocha , Antiaris toxicaria , Ficus comosa , and 
Amoora dccandra. Besides the two ferns mentioned, a not infrequent her¬ 
baceous species is a fine Amorphophallus. Along the ravine that passes 
northward to debouch at Coco Bay occur tho same species; near its 
mouth, where the ground is flat, tho jungle becomes 1 scrub ’— Morinda, 
Premna , and such like shrubs, loaded with tangled masses of Ipomcea 
vitifolia. This typo of jungle takes the place of the absent beach-forest; 
the sea-fence is however woll-developcd, and is of tho usual Malayan 
type,— Pandanus , Guettarda , Morinda , Hibiscus tiliaceus , Ccesalpinia 
Bonducella , Colubrina asiatica , Allophylus Cobbe , Vigna lutea, Ganavalia 
turgida , and such like plants. Round this bay the coco-nut zone is well 
developed; behind it is the plantain grove already referred to. 

East Bay, visited subsequently, may be here mast conveniently 
described. On tho beach occur both Ipomoca denticulata and Ipomcea 
biloba; along with these occur Vigna lutea and Phaseolus adenantkus ; the 
sea-fence is represented by a few examples of Pandanus odoratissimus , 
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Hibiscus tiliaceus, Gapparis tenera, Oolubrina asiatica and Glerodendron 
inerme. The true beach-forest, here well developed, contains much 
Fisonia excelsa^ with a number of troos of the far less common Pisonia alba ; 
the other trees of the zone are Terminalia Gatappa , Calophjllnm inophyl- 
luni, Thespesia populnea, Gyrocarpus Jarqninii , Ixora brunnesccns , Ficus 
brevicuspis, Ficus callosa , Odina Wodicr , and Garuga pinnata j the two last- 
named, though commonest in, aro not confined to this zone. The single 
coco-nut tree mentioned as occurring here has probably grown from a 
nut drifted round from the othor bay ; at Coco Bay, howover, it is more 
probable, considering their association with plantains that the trees have 
been introduced intentionally.* The edges and bod of tho dry lagoon 
already described were covered with Ipotima Turpethnm. 

Along the edge of tho cliff overlooking the west side of Coco Bay 
some species, not seen elsewhere, were met with: Entada scandens , Acacia 
concinna, a Qreivia (in leaf only, perhaps G lavigaia), a Tylopkora (in 
fruit only, perhaps T. globifera ), Faderia ftniida, and JDioscorea saliva. 
The steep hill-side overlooking tho northern part of Anchorage Bay is 
covered with a scrub-jungle of Premna , Breywia , and such like shrubs, 
with a good deal of Gapparis sopiaria. All over this hill wero soen 
withered loaves of tho Amorphopliallns .f The hill-sido overlooking tho 
southern portion of Anchorage Bay is covered with tho same denso 

* These coco-nuts aro too old and too numerous to have boen introduced of 
recent years ; it seems strange, therefore, that they have novor before been men¬ 
tioned. Tho recorded visits to Narcondam aro :—(1). That of Mossrs. Ilume and 
Ball in 1873, when a landing was effuctcd, and no more; (2). that of Messrs. Mallet 
and Hobday in 1884, when four days wore spent in investigating its geology and 
topography, and an ascent, probably tho first, was made of tho peak; (3). tho present 
visit, when the peak was again ascended. Tho account of thoir landing-phco Bhowa 
that it was at Coco Bay that Ball and Hume lauded; at no othor bay is thore shoal 
water. Ball mentions some of the plants noticed by him at this place, but noither 
ho nor Humo have recorded tho existence of coco-nuts and plantains. Mallet is 
equally silent, his paper being rigidly confined to tho topography and geology of the 
island. Though these are the only recorded visits, there have boon others paid to 
the island. Humo ( Stray Feather* ii, 110) mentions a visit by Col. Tytler. Again, 
Kurz ( Report on the Vegetation of the Andamans, p. 13.) mentions a deputation that 
visited Barren Island in 1860, in search of pasture-grasses; from specimens in the 
Calcutta Herbarium, however, wo learn that this deputation a fow days later visited 
Narcondam and the Coco Group. In connection with tho systematic list, occasion 
will be taken to refer to tho acts of tho deputation in question : it is sufficient to 
say here that to its members is probably due the merit of having introduced, at least 
the plantains, and perhaps also the coco-nuts. This would make it certain that 
both species were present at tho time of Homo’s visit. 

f Oorms and seeds of this plant were brought to tho Boyal Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta, where it has sent up leaves and has flowered. 
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forest, mainly Ficus, but has for its undergrowth quantities of Oaryota 
mitia, with dense patches of Pollia Aclisia underneath. 

The ridgeB between the gorges are tolerably uniform in the nature 
of their vegetation; Premna integrifolia extends a good way up, Morinda 
bracteata is found throughout the island and is as common at the top as 
it is on the coast; Trema amb sinensis , Gapparis sepiaria , and Acacia con- 
cinna , are common species ; not infrequent is Callicarpa arborea , though 
far less common hore than on Barren Island. In the gorges patches of 
Macaranga Tanarius , Trema amboinensis, Pipturus velulinus, Bashmeria 
malabarica, as gregarious species, are common, and form, ospocially in 
the lower part of the hill, the prevalent undergrowth. The trees are 
those already enumerated, but as additional species, may be mentioned 
the following, all obtained in the gorge leading from Anchorage Bay to 
the summit of the peak:— Amoora Bohituka , Apodytes andamanica, 8eme- 
carpm heterophylla , Myristica glauca, Ficus glaberrima —the last mentioned 
a small tree, at about 2000 feet elevation. The climbers not previously 
noted were Anamirta Gocculus, frequent; Antitans calocarpa , very com¬ 
mon ; Anstolochia Tagala ; Qouania leptostachya ; Trichosanthes palmata ; 
Anodendron paniculatum; Discliidia nummularia ; Pothos scandens, and 
Strychnos acuminata , at about 1200 feet elevation. The herbaceous 
species not before observed were Blumca myriocephala, only once at about 
1600 feet elevation; Asplenium nidus , scon on trees throughout the ascent; 
Nephrodium terminans, not common bolow 1000 feet, very frequent above 
that height; Davallia spelnncce , hero and thore throughout the ascent, 
Polypodinm irioides, at about 1800 feet elevation ; Polypodium adnascens , 
on trees throughout the island, not common ; Bryum coronatvm. 

As the summit is neared, and one passes within the area usually 
moistened by tho cloud-cap, the trees are covered with moss ( Neckera 
rugulosa ), and bear on their bark quantities of Trichomanes pyxidiferum. 
In other respoets tho jungle on tho top does not differ from that lower 
down, except that, owing to the ridges being of necessity greater in pro¬ 
portion to the gorges than lower down the hill, there is relatively more 
of scrub jungle than one finds bolow. 

Few Fungi were obtained during the visit: doubtless the season of 
the year was unfavourable. No Algm were found either on the rocks 
or washed up on the beaches. The ocean-drifts consisted almost entire¬ 
ly of fruits or seeds of species that occur on the island; the only excep¬ 
tion noted was a fruit of Ueritiera littoralis found at East Bay. 

Barren Island is situated in tho Andaman Sea, in Lat. 12° 15' N. 
and Lon. 93° 50' E., 60 miles to the east of Middle Andaman, 74 miles 
south-south-west of Narcondam, 80 miles north-north-east of Flat Bock 
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(a submarine peak that reaches the surface, but no more, in Lat. 11° 12' 
N. and Lon. 93° 36' E.), and 320 miles dne west of Mergni. As shown 
in the snbjoined table, the island, like Narcondam, rises abruptly out 
of deep water, especially on its eastern, western and northern sides, to 
a height of 8000 feet or more* above the floor of the Andaman Sea. 


Table II .—Soundings in the vicinity of Barron Island. 


General direction of 

LINE OF BOUNCINGS. 

Distance in mh.es from 

CENTRAL CONE. 

Depth of sounding in 

FATHOMS. 

Ei Bi E, 

14 (4 inilo from shore). 

118 

X. B. E. 

2* 

483 

S. S. E. 

3* 

641 

Ei S. El* 

100 

1260 

• 

N. N. E. 

li (1 mile from shore). 

217 

N. N. E. 

24 

545 

N. N. B. 

35 

782 

N. 

H 

825 

N. 

254 1 

1,140 

W. N. W. 

14 (4 mile from shore). 

180 

W. N. W. 

24 

456 

W. N. W. 

44 

655 

W. N. W. 

45 

1159 

W. 

li 

169 

W. 

30 

1130 

s. s. w. 

18 (i mile from shore). 

47 

8. S. W. 

34 

288 

8. B. W. 

44 

413 


Physiographical accounts of this island have been given by Ballf 
and Mallet! in whose papers a precis of previous information is also 
contained; a brief description is therefore all that is hero nocossary. 

Nearly circular in outline and about two miles in diameter, tho island 
consists of a huge crater, of which tho mouth is a mile wide and 
the rim is from three-quarters of a mile thick at the base—throughout 
its southern half, where it is from 920 to 1160 feet high—to barely half- 
a-mile thick—along the north where its height is from 630 to 790 
feet. The rim is further breached to below sea-level on the west side 
by a part of the original hill having been at one time blown away, the 
resulting gap being about a-quarter of a mile wide. In the middle of 

* Mallet and Carpenter: Records of the Geol. Survey of India, xx, 40, {footnote). 

+ Ball: Rocords of the Geol. Survey of India, vi, 81. 

X Mallet: Memoirs of the Geol. Survey of India, 851, et. seq. 
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the amphitheatre that results, and therefore about arquarter of a mile 
to the north of the centre of the island, a newer perfect volcanic cone 
rises to a height of 1015 feet. At the top there is an ovoid crater, 
somewhat straightor along its northern than its southern edge, and 
somewhat higher on these edges than at either extremity. The edges 
mentioned are nearly 80 feet above the bottom of the cup which is 
itself sub-divided into two parts. The western, somewhat irregular, is 
full of loose lava fragments, and has its floor nearly 40 feet higher than 
the other, which is an almost perfect circle, about 20 yards wido, with a 
floor of smooth soft sand. At the west end the rim of the crater is 
about 40 feet lower than along the north and south edges, and is thus 
very little above tho floor of tho minor western depression. In the 
middlo of this dip tho rim carrios a huge lava block, about 20 feet long, 
10 ft. wide, and nearly 20 feet high.* This block forms a striking 
object on the cone as seen from the landing-place. At tho eastern end 
of the crater tho rim dips even more, and is about 60 feet below the 
level of the northern and southern edges, or just over 20 feet above 
the floor ; the edge is here narrower than elsewhere. In and about the 
crater arc several solfataras with crevices whence steam escapes. 

The cone itself consists of volcanic ashes, fairly firm on tho south, 
east and north sides, but loose and friable on the western face. The 
slope is very uniform, being about 30° on overy side. The valley be¬ 
tween the cones contains, at tho base of the inner, two lava stroams 
that have flowed to the sea through the breach in the outer; of these 
stroams the northern overlies the southern. There has also been a 
thix’d flow to the east, this does not, however, come in contact with either 
of the others. Tho sea, it may bo remarked, does not enter the breach 
in the outer cone, the breach, as well as the valley between the cones, 
being filled to above sea-lovel by the products of the newer volcano. 

The seaward slope of the outer cone is much steeper in the northern 
than in the southern part of the island, and is farrowed by many nearly 
meridional ravines, difficult of access where they enter the sea, but more 
easily traversed further up. Tho slope of this half of the anoient 
crater towards tho nower volcano is, on tho other hand, even mid 
rounded,consisting for the main part of hare, loose black ash, derived from 
the inner cone. The inner slope of tho southern half of the original 
volcano is, on tho other hand, except at it§ base, steeply precipitous; the 
seaward slope of this half, besides being much more gradual than that 

* Tlie measurements (Mallot: Memoirs of tho Geol. Survey of India, rxi, 267) 
are:—Length, 22 feet; breadth, 11 feet, height, IS to 10 feet. The greatest height 
is at the weBt end, where it U also narrowest j its most striking aspect is to the 
spectator on the beach at the landing-place, to whom it looks like a huge tooth. 
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of the northern half, shows a second suboonoentrio ridge separated from 
the true rim by a gorge that debouches on the east side of the island. 
Gorge and ridge owe their origin, however,—like the ridge and ravine of 
the same nature, but of more imposing proportions, that occur at the 
south end of Nareondam—to subaerial denudation, not to volcanic action. 

The exccntrio position of the newer cone, with tho lesser relative 
height, and the steeper seaward slope of the northern half of the origi¬ 
nal crater, seems to point to subsidence of that half. Perhaps 
the explosive eruption which effected tho breach to the west may have 
had some connection, direct or indirect, with this subsidence. The vol¬ 
cano represented by the outer cone was doubtless at one time much 
higher than it is now. 

At the landing-place in the breach there is a hot spring on the 
beach; the temperature of this spring is steadily falling, and at the 
time of the writer’s visit was 106° F.* The spring doubtless only 
repi’esents percolation of rain water through the hcatod newer mate¬ 
rials—the inner cone and lava streams—contained within the circuit 
of the ancient crater.f , 

The anchorago in the bay at the breach is of tho most uncom¬ 
fortable description ; tho safest anchorage is opposite a small bay with 
a sandy beach, a Pandanns sea-fence and a line of Coco-nut trees, on the 
south-west side of tho island. Landing by boat is, however, usually 
quite easy on the beach at the hot spring to the north of tho point where 
the lava stream falls into tho sea; tho surf that rolls into Anchorage 
Bay must make it impossible, as a rale, to land there. 

At Landing Bay tho boulders and stones on tho beach, bathed by 
the water of the hot-spring, are covered by a species of Calothrix which 
occurs in considerable quantities. Another, Alga, also a Calothrix, was 
obtained from bare rocks in one of tho gorges; no marine Algce were seen. 
On the beach itself, behind a small bod of drift, arc somo oxamplos of 
Ipomcea hiloba ; tho drift coniainod, in addition to fruits and seeds of 
species noticed in the island, fruits of Barringionia speciosa and of 
Heritiera littoralis.X Close to tho beach and to tho lava flow is an ex¬ 
ample of Pongamia glabra; a little farther inland to the north of the 
lava is a considerable grove of Flueggia microcarpa , with quantities of 
Mitreola oldenlandioides, in the sandy soil beneath. Beyond this grove is 

• Prain : Proceedings As. Soe., Bengal, 1891, p. 84. 

f Mallet: Memoirs of the Geol. Survey of India, xxi, 274. 

% Barringionia speciosa occurs in Narcondam, and it may possibly also occur at 
some of the bays on the south-west and south of Barren Island, where the surf 
made landing impracticable. Bat Heritiera littoralis, the fruits of which were col¬ 
lected in Narcondam also, docs not seem to occur in either island. 
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volcanoes did not carry the chain beyond Barren Island, bnt Griffith, 
who in passing Nareondam recognised its volcanic nature, suggested 
to McClelland that here might be seen a northward extension of the 
same chain. McClelland not only adopted the suggestion but sought a 
still further extension to the north, in the mud-volcanoes of Ramri and 
Clieduba, off the Arracan coast and other writers, such as Daubeny, 
Scropo, Mrs. Somerville and Mallett + have adopted the same view. 

Ramri and Cheduba lie to the west of a tertiary ridge that composes 
the Yomah of Arracan, which, in the latitude of Ramri, reaches a 
height of 4,000 feet. This range is continued southward into and 
beyond the Andaman group. Thus it passes through Diamond Island 
to the Alguada reef, beyond this, across a channel less than 60 fathoms 
deep, to Preparis, and again across another of 150 fathoms to the Coco 
Group, Great Andaman and Little Andaman. It would appear after 
this to pass to the westward of the Nicobars, though its precise relation¬ 
ship to that group has not yet been made clear; finally it reappears, not 
in Sumatra, but in a long line of islands—the Nias group—that stretches 
south-eastward along the western coast of Sumatra. | The line of 
volcanic activity to which Barren Island and Nareondam presumably 
belong, lies from Nareondam southwards to the east of this tertiary 
ridge; if, therefore, Ramri and Cheduba belong to tho same line, we 
have to believe that, after continuing for tho whole length of Sumatra 
and the Andamans parallel to this ridge, the volcanic line at its nor¬ 
thern end, where its activity is weaker than elsewhere, crosses the 
tertiary formations where they have become thicker and stronger. 
This is in itself a proposition, the truth of which is so hard to accept, 
that when Blanford§ suggests that the true northern continuation 
of the Sunda volcanic range is to be found in the extinct Burmese 
volcano of Popah, and the extinct Yunnan one of Han-shuen-shan, we 
realise that he must be right, and are surprised that, after all, Mallet is 
inclined, in a modified sense, to favour the earlier vicw.|| The volcanoes 
of Ramri are of a different type from those of the Sunda Range; they 
belong to a series of gas vents, all of the same general character, though 
none of thefe so active as the Ramri ones. The Sitakund in Chittagong, 

* McClelland, Jo urn. As. Soo. Beng., vii., 77. 

f Mallet does this (Records of the Gool. Survey of India, xi., 203) in a different 
sense from tho earlier writers; they, owing to a want of definiteness in the accounts 
on which they relied, mistook tho “ gas ” volcanoes of the Arracan Coast for true 
“ steam ” volcanoes. 

J Kurz : Joura. As. Soo. Beng., xlv., pt. 2,105. 

§ Manual of the Geology of India, iii., 725. 

|| Mallet: Memoirs of tho Geol. Survoy of India, xxi., 253. 
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and the various hot-springs in the valley of Assam, like those in the 
Namba Forest,* are examples of this series, which forms a continuous 
line parallel on its western side to the tertiary ridge referred to, just as 
the true volcanoes, to the line of which Barren Island, Narcondam and 
Fopah belong, are parallel to it on the easfc.f 

Whether they belong to that particular group of volcanoes known 
as the Sunda Range, or not, there is no doubt that Narcondam and 
Barren Island belong to the general volcanic system extending from 
the Kuriles, through Japan and the Philippines, to Malaya—a system 
of which the Sunda Range itself forms but a portion. Like the other 
members of this system, these peaks are situated, not on, but just within, 
the margin of the continental elevation forming Eastern and South- 
Eastern Asia, wherever this rises abruptly from great ocean-depths; the 
main difference between them anrl most of the peaks of the system is 
that, whereas the space between the edge of tho continental area and 
the line of volcanic activity is in other cases sub-aSrial, that space is here 
for the most part sub-marine. This space forms, in the case of Sumatra, 
the main body of the island—the volcanic line being muok nearer the 
eastern margin—and the rocks of which it is composed include all those 
that go to form the islands of the Nicobar Group ; these rocks appear 
once more, not in the main chain of the Andamans, but in tho small 
islands to the east of South Andaman (north oast of Port Blair), known 
as “ The Archipelago.’’J Neither in, nor opposite, the Nicobars is there 
any trace of the complementary volcanic ridge; to the east of this “Archi¬ 
pelago,” however, it is indicated by Flat Rock and Barren Island. 

Not only is the volcanic line of Sumatra absent from the Nicobars, 
but no trace has yet been found in that group of the sandstones of the 
Arracan hills, which are prolonged into the main chain of the Andamans 
and which re-appear in the Nias. The result, therefore, is that the 
Arracan-Sumatra chain, in place of constituting a single ridge consists 

* Praia : Proceedings As. Soc. Bengal, 1887, p. 201. 

f The reasons for thinking that tho northward prolongation of the Sunda 
Bange has not crossed the Arracan-Andaman ridge aro, therefore* 

1. That the volcanoes on the west side of that ridge, which are supposed to 
continue the Sunda line, are of a different type from the volcanoes of the Sunda 
Bange. 

2. That those western volcanoes in Itamri belong to a system of vents of the 
aame type as themselves, characterised by a linear distribution parallel to the 
western base of the Arracan*Andaman tertiary ridge. 

3. That the Sunda Range is continued northward by a series of vents of the 
same type throughout, the oharacter of linear distribution parallel to the eastern 
base of the Arracan*Andaman tertiary ridge being maintained unaltered. 

| Oldham: Beoords of the Geol, Survey of India, xviii., 141. 
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of two—a western tertiary ridge most marked in the north and tailing 
off towards the south, and an eastern volcanic ridge most marked in the 
south and dwindling into insignificance northwards. 

The question whether the line in which Narcondam, Barren Island, 
and Flat Rock are situated consists of a series of isolated peaks, or if 
these peaks are only the sub-aerial portions of a continuous ridge, remains 
to be considered. Such evidence as there is appears to indicate that 
they are situated on a ridge: it is not, however, at all complete. It has 
already been remarked that the soundings on a line passing north-north¬ 
east from Narcondam are relatively shallower than those on any other 
line. This has boen explained by Carpenter as perhaps indicating that 
the deltaic shelf of the Irrawady extends as far out as Narcondam.* 
It may be anticipated that this will not be found a sufficient explana¬ 
tion of the phenomenon. It will bo observed that the soundings gradu¬ 
ally deepen for a space of 9| miles, till the bottom carries 362 fathoms, 
and that beyond this point it gradually shallows till the coast of Pegu 
,is reached. If Narcondam were situated on the edge of a delta-shelf, 
one would expect that the soundings would not show so great a dip within 
its margin, and would further expect that soundings on lines carried at 
right angles to the line under discussion wonld give some indication of 
a more or less level area. Yet what we do find is that before four miles 
to the east or three miles to the west of the island have been reached, 
greater depths have been obtained than the deepest sounding on the 
north-north-east line. This appears to indicate that Narcondam is not 
so much on tho odge of a shelf, as at the end of a ridge that runs towards 
and into the Pegu coast-line. That this ridge is overlaid by the deltaic 
mud to within ten miles of Narcondam, and that the presence of this 
mud explains the gentle slope from its deepest point upwards to the 
Pegu coast is no doubt true; but the steady rise during the last ten 
miles towards Narcondam, coupled with the more abrupt dips to the 
east and to the west, indicate the existence of a ridge. The matter is 
capable of direct demonstration: a few lines of deep-sea soundings co¬ 
ordinate to the line of soundings taken towards the north-north-east, 
will disclose the true state of matters. It would also be equally easy, 
by making a line of borings along the continuation of its line, and a few 
oo-ordinate lines across in the mud of the Irrawady delta, to demonstrate 
whether the supposed ridge passes subterraneously into Burma. 

The same comparative shallowness is indicated by the line of 
soundings to the south-south-west of Barren Island, and to explain the 
fact Malletf suggests the possibility of eruptions of ash distributed 

* Carpenter: Reoords of the Geol. Survey of India, xxi., 48. 

t Mallet: Records of the Geol. Survey of India, xxi., 47. 
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in ibis particular direotioa by the action of onrrents. It would seem 
easier, however, to explain these soundings by supposing that Barren 
Island formed the northern termination of a ridge on which Flat Book, 
with Invisible Bank, is situated. Here, too, the matter is easily capable 
of demonstration: soundings on a line bearing from Barren Island to 
Flat Bock, with one or two transverse lines of Boundings will show 
whether such a ridge exists. 

The hypothesis that in Narcondam we see a continuation of the 
Sunda line of volcanic activity is not invalidated by the depth of the 
soundings between it and Barren Island. We know that there is a much 
deeper gap than this between two members of the same chain: in tho 
well-known rift between Bali and Lombok, though the islands mentioned 
are only 15 miles apart, the narrow strait between is 2,100 fathoms 
deep.* And as a matter of fact, though tho ridge is hero deeper, it is by 
no means absent, for a sounding on tho line bearing from Narcondam 
on Barren Island gives only 1,010 fathoms, while soundings to the west 
of that line, and between the supposod ridge and the Andamans, give 
1,140, 1,159, and 1,130 fathoms. Though our knowledge of the bottom 
contour of the southern part of the Andaman Sea—tho portion to tho 
east of the Nicobars—is very defective, the little that wo know bears 
out the hypothesis of an eastern as well as a western ridge. At a point 
50 miles east of Little Nicobar a sounding of 1,284 fathoms is recorded, 
while 30 miles further east tho bottom is only 1,000 fathoms doep. Then 
north of Pulo Bondo, in Lon. 95° 10' E., tho depth is 990 fathoms, while 
20 miles further east it is only 930 fathoms. These soundings of 930 and 
1,000 fathoms not improbably indicate tho ridge on which Flat Bock, 
Barren Island, and Narcondam aro situated. The 990 and 1,284 fathom 
soundings must indicate the trough between the ridges; for to the west 
of the latter lies the Nicobar Group, and to the west of the former, in 
Lon. 94° 20' E., we find 41depth of 975 fathoms, doubtless indicative of 
the western or Indian Ocean slope of the Nicobar-Sumatra ridge, since 
25 miles further north, in Lon. 94° 26' E., wo have a sounding of 760 
fathoms indicating the crest of that ridge. The soundings referred to 
are shown on tho two maps that accompany this paper. 

There is, perhaps, some connection between the depth of tho rift 
separating Narcondam from Barren Island, and the fact that from Barren 
Island itself southwards the volcanoes either still are, or have till re¬ 
cently, been active, while those from Narcondam northwards have long 
been extinct. This has a certain bearing on another controverted point. 
Yon Buch, as has been already stated, recognised the Sunda volcanic line 

* Wallace, Island Life, 423 (map). 

J. 11. 9 
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as extending to, but not beyond, Barren Island. To Blanford is due tbe 
merit of having upset the fanciful hypothesis of the further extension 
of the lino across the Arracan Yomab, and of having suggested its pro¬ 
bably true northern continuation. More reoently it has been proposed* 
by Borghaus and others to sub-divido the extended Sunda line of Blan¬ 
ford into a Sunda Range proper, ending at the northern limit of Sumatra, 
and a Pegu Range, containing Barren Island, Narcondam, Popah and 
Ilan-shuen-shan. But it is obvious that if any sub-division be necessary, 
the one proposed by Berghaus is erroneous. A sudden deep gap in the 
line, with the further character of activity to the south of it, and non¬ 
activity to the north, is a much more natural cleavago than merely a 
number of miles of intervening sea, the nature of whose bottom is un¬ 
known or has been misunderstood. If therefore Berghaus be justified 
in differentiating a Pegu Range, it is clear that Barren Island must be 
excluded from it, and that we must return to Yon Buch’s view, that 
Barron Island is the most northerly member of tho Sunda Range. The 
Pegu Range of very old and long extinct volcanoes begins then at 
Narcondam, and extends at least as far as south-wostern Yunnan. 

Tho biological interest of these islands is not so great as tho phy- 
siographical, because, whether tho ridge here postulated exists or not, 
there is little doubt that these sub-aerial portions never have been con¬ 
nected with any of the adjacent lands. If Flat Rock has ever been sub¬ 
aerial, and in a fit condition to shelter air-breathing creatures and 
snpport vegetation, it is so no longer; how great soever may be the 
antiquity of the outer cono of Barren Island, it is probable from its con¬ 
figuration, that at one timo it has been the scone of a catastrophe liko 
that which in 1883 devastated Krakatau and totally destroyed its 
animal and vegetable life. The only one that, from its topography, has 
evidently remainod for many ages in its present condition is Narcondam. 
Already the writer has laid before this society some notes on the Fauna 
of the islands f; it remains now to be seen whether the biological facts 
indicated by their Flora are in agreement with the deductions that 
should follow from their physiographical configuration. 

All the plants found in the two islands are enumerated in the list 

that follows; running numbers are added to the locality so as to show 

at a glance how many species occur in each. In the discussion that 

succeeds the list the peculiarities of each island are dealt with before 

their common characteristics are considered. 

« 

* Stieler : Hand Atlas, sheet 8. 

f Prain: Proceedings Asiat. Soc., Bengal, 1892, p. 109. 
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Plants collected in Narcondam and Barren Island, 
i. MENISPERMACE^E. i. 

1. Anamirta Cocctjlus W. & A. Narcondam (1). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

2. Cyclea piltata H. F. & T. Barren Island (1). 

Andamans, NicoharB, Burma, 

3. Antitaxis calooarpa Kurz. Narcondam (2), common. 

Andamans and Nicobars. 

ii. CAPPARIDEJ3. ii. 

4. Capparis sepiaria Linn., var. orandifolia Knrz. Narcondam (3); 
Barren Island (2); common. 

Andamans, Burma, Malaya; the varioty docs not occur in India. 

5. Capparis tenera Dalz., var. latifolia H. f. & T. Narcondam (4). 
Andamans, Tenasserim; the variety docs not occur in India. 

hi. VIOLARIEJE. —. 

6. Alsodeia bengalensih Wall Narcond&m (5). 

Assam, Burma, Andamans, Nicobars. 

iv. GUTTIFERiE. —. 

7. Calophyllum inophyllijm Linn. Narcondam (6) ; bcach-forest. 
Mascarene Isds.; S. E. Asia; Australia; Polynesia. 

v. MALVACEAE, hi. 

8. Hibiscus tiliaceus Linu. Narcondam (7) ; Barren Island (3). 
Cosmopolitan on tropical sea-sbores. 

9. Thespesia populnea Corr. Narcondam (8). 

On tropical coasts throughout the Eastern Hemisphere. 

10. Bombay insigne Wall., var. polystemon Prain; var. nov. candice 
armata, foliolis 7-9, sessilibus anguste lanceolatis, subtus glaucescenti- 
bus, staminibus plurimis (circa 700); capsula 3*5-4 poll, longa: flori- 
busrubris. Narcondam (9); common. 

India, Indo*China, Andamans, Malaya ; this variety endemic. 

There has been some confusion as regards tho Asintio species of Bombam; the 
writer, therefore, takes this opportunity of giving diagnoses of all of them. His 
excuse for doing so in this place, is that it was the difficulty of localising this tree 
that led to the study of the genus. 

Bombaces Asiatic*. 

Arbores (ordinis Malvaceabum) grandes, saltern juniores candice annates foliis 
digitatis; calyoe ooriaceo; stylo simplioi j fructu capsulari, segmentis 5} seminibus 
Itina endorcarpii involutis. 

Frnctus segmentis crassissimo coriaceis, seminibus sarcinis 
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lanos propriia diafcincte involutia; oortice din viridi: tubo 
ataminali 1-aeriali, aegmentia 6,1-3-antheria, petalia alter- 
nis; floribua minoribna aordide luteo-albia... Bombaypentandrum (Erioden- 

dron anfractuoeum). 

[In India poninanlari et in inaulia Andamanenaibua, indi- 
gena et aylveabria; in India boreali, in Indo-China et 
prieaertim in Malaya late onlta et foraan inqnilina.] 

Fructua aegmentia ligneia, lana endocarpii vix in Barcinia 
diatinotia aogregata; cortice mox cineraacente j floribua 
maximia, aaopiaaime rnbria:— 

Tubo ataminali 5-Boriali, aerie interiori aegmentia 5, 

2-antheria, petalia alternia, cnm aorie altera atamini- 
bua aimplicibna, 1-antheris, 10 per paria petalia 
oppoaitia faacem centralom atylum amplectentem 
formante; cetoria in phalangibua 2-cruralibna 6, 
petalia oppoBitia diapoaitia, ataminibna phalangiam 
aingnlarum aub-12, omnibus binia l-antheria; folio- 
Ha longiua petiolulatia, laminis acuminato-caudatia 
aubtuB viridibua; stylo longibrachiato; capaula 

velutina... Bombaco maldbaricum. 

[In India peninanlari et boreali, in China anstrali ot Indo- 
China, in archipelagine Malayans, inaulia Philippinensi- 
bus et Australia boreali-orientali frequons.] 

Tubo ataminali multiaeriali, ataminibna omnibua binia 
1-anthoris, aerie interiori (foraan oum aorio altera 
tantum apeciei prcecedentis comparanda) atamini- 
bus 20 pebaliB oppoaitia annulum atylum ampldcten- 
tern formante j coterie in phalangibua 2-eruralibus 
5, petalia oppoaitia diapoaitia, ataminibna phalangium 
singularum numorosia; foliolia brovo petiolutatis 
vel sossilibus, laminis aeutia; stylo brevibrachiato; 

capaula glabra... Bombast inaigne. 

[In India peninaulari occidental!; in Indo-China et in 
Malaya.] 

Bombast pentandrum and B. malalaricum are wonderfully uniform in the number 
and arrangement of the elements of their ataminal whorl; B. inaigne, while equally 
uniform as regards tho arrangement, varies considerably as regards tho number 
of stamens in its phalanges. The subjoined key Bhowa the distinguishing features 
and relative position of tho moat important of these varieties. 

Tubo ataminali ovario plus dnplo longiore 
foliolia aubaeaailibus late lanceolatis, 
aubtua viridibua glabriB; floribua albia; • 

(capaula ignota)...... Bombas inaigne , sub.-sp. anceps (B. 

dnceps Pierre). B. malabarici var. 
albiflora Wall. [Cat. n. 1840/8 et 
1840/4] vel ad hano sub-speoiem, 
vel ad B. insignia gonuini var. 
album referenda eat. 
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[Burma (Shan) 3 Cochin-China.] 

Tubo staminuli ovario vix longiqre.. Bombau ineignc, bub.-sp gcnuina. 

Staminibus phalangium cruralibns 
utrinque ciroa 20:— 

Staminibus phalangium singularum 
inter-crnralibns circa 30, capanla 
(uniuB ignota), 10-12-pollicari:—- 
Foliolis subscfisilihns lato lanceo- 
latia vel obovato-mucronatis, 
subtus glaucoscentibuB; flori- 

buB rnbris... var. typica (B. insigne Wall ; B. fes- 

tivum Wall. [Cat. 1841J). 
[Chittagong; Arracan; Pegu.] 

Foliolia subseBailibua lato lancoo- 
latis, subtus viri dibus gla* 

bris; floribus albia. var. alba ( Salmalia maldbarica 

Hort. Bogor., nequaquam Schott). 
[Java, oulta; forsan Burma (vide supra B. anceps).] 

Foliolia breve petiolulatiB an* 
gusto lancoolatis, Bubtns 1 

glaucoBcentibus; floribus ru* 

bris. var. andamaniea. 

[Andamans; ins. Cocob]. 

Foliolis breve petiolulatis an* 
guste lancoolatis, subtus 

puberulis; (florum colore 
ab autore neglocto; capsula 

ignota) ....... var. eambodiensis (B. cambodiense 

Piorre. 

[Cambodia.] 

Staminibus phalangium singularum 
intercruralibus circa 50, capsula 
10-12-pollicari, foliolis subsessili* 
bus late lancoolatis, floribus ru- 

bris. var. Wightii, 

[India; in prov. Kanara, Anamallai, Malabar.] 

Staminibus phalangium singularum 
intercruralibus circa 90; capsula 
3-4-pollicari tantum; foliolis 
sesBilibus anguste lancoolatis, sub* 
tus glaucescontibus; floribus ru- 

bris ... var. polystemon, 

[Narcondam.] 

Staminibus phalangium cruralibns utriu- 
que 10; phalangium singularum in- 
teromralibus ciroa 30; capsula 10-12- 
pollicari ; foliolis breve petiolulatis 
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lanceolatiB subtus viridibus glabris, 

floribus virideBoentibns... var. larutensis. 

[Perak; prov. Larut: forskn etiam in arohipelagine Malayana 
apud Friaman]. 

It will be noted tbat the writer is unable to perpetuate the generio rank 
(Eriodendron) assigned by DeCandolle to the Linnean Bombax pentandrum. When 
the differences in the staminal columns of the three ‘species* here reoognised 
are reduced to the simplest possible terms, we observe that in B. pentandrum this 
whorl consists of but one element, the items of which are alternate with the petals j 
that in B. insigne, likewise, there is but one element, the items of whioh are opposite 
the petals s that in B. malabaricum, on the other hand, both these elements ocour. 
Either, therefore, Bombax malabaricum and Bombax insigne typify two genera as 
distinct from each other as Eriodendron is from either; or, as is here proposed, all 
three are congeneric. In another place tho writer hopes to show that he is right 
in thinking, with Sohumann, that Fachira does not deserve to bo removed goneri- 
cally from Bombax ; that he is justified in further reducing Chorma to Eriodendron, 
and therefore also to Bombax; and is entitled to believe, with Willdonow, that the 
characters which separate Adansonia from Bombax are too trivial to be generio. 

On the other hand, it will be noted that the material of some of the forms 
included in B. insigne is not yet complete, and it will be readily understood that 
writers who recognise as distinct tho ‘ genera ’ referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
will be still more apt to treat as specifically separable the various forms of B. insigne 
hero defined. No work on Indian Botany hithorto published notes B. insigne as 
Indian} the tree, when mentioned, is stated to ocour only in Indo*China. 

vi. STERdTLIACE.dE. iv. 

11. Sterculia rubigniosa Vent., var. glabrescens King. Narcondam 
(10); Barren Island (4). 

Andamans and Nicobar coasts, general; the variety only. 

—. Hemtiera littoralis Dryand. Narcondam, fruits on beach, E. 
Bay; Barren Island, fruits on beach at Landing-place Gove: not found 
growing in either island. 

vii. TILIACE^J. —. 

12. Grewia uevigata Vahl. Narcondam (11) ; in leaf only. 

Africa; India, Burma, Malaya; Australia. 

viii. RTJTACE-32. —. 

13. Gltcosmis pentaphylla Corr. Narcondam (12). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

ix. BURSERACE.dE. v. 

14. Gabuga pinnata Roxb. Narcondam (13); Barren Island (5); in 
both islands common. 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

_, t Oanarium evfetllum Kurz. Narcondam ? 

The leaves of this species ocour in Herb. Calcutta, and are given as from 
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Narcondam, on the authority of the Andaman Deputation of 1866, by whom the 
epeoimen was collected; the writer did not see the tree in 1891. As the depth 
fcation visited the Coco Group (where the species does occur) as well as Nar¬ 
condam, and as there are many other errors of locality on the tickets of their 
collection, the species, though hero mentioned, is not formally inoluded in the list. 

x. MELIACE^E. —. 

15. Amoora Rohituka W. & A. Narcondam (14). 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

16. Amoora decandra Hicrn. Narcondam (15). 

Central and Eastern Himalaya; Malaya. 

—. Oahapa moluccensis Lamk. Narcondam; seeds on beach, E. Bay. 

xi. OLACINEiB. —. 

17. Cansjera Rhesdei Gmel. Narcondam (16). 

India, Burma, Malaya; N. Australia; S. Chino. 

18. Apodytes andamanica Kurz. Narcondam (17). 

Andamans. 

i 

xn. RHAMNEiE. vi. 

19. Colubrina asiatica Brogn. Narcondam (18) ; Barren Island (6). 
Africa; India and Ceylon ; Burma, Malaya; N. Australia. 

20. Gouania leptostachya Brogn. Narcondam (19), very plentiful. 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

xm. AMPELIDEJE. vii. 

21. Vitis repens W. & A. Barren Island (7), very common. 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

22. Vitis carnosa Wall. Narcondam (20), common. 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

23. Vitis lanceolaria Roxb. Narcondam (21). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

24. Leea sambucina Willd. Narcondam (22) ; Barren Island (8). 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

xiv. SAPINDACEJ3. vm. 

25. Erioglossom edule Bl. Narcondam (23), common; Barren Island (9). 
India, Burma, Malaya; N.* Australia. 

26. Allophylus Cobbs Bl.. Narcondam (24), at Coco Bay. 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

27. DodonjEA viscosa Linn. Barren Island (10), common in the valley 
south of the lava. 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 
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xv. ANACARDIACEAB. ix. 

28. Odina Wodier Roxb. Narcondam (25), very common. 

India, Indo- China. 

29. Semecarpus heterophylla Bl. Narcondam (26); Barren Island (11). 
Indo-China, Andamans, Malaya. 

xvi. LEGUMINOSiE. x. 

30. DasMODmM poltoarpon DO. Narcondam (27); Barren Island (12). 
East Africa; S.-E. Asia; Polynesia; Japan and China. 

31. Abrus precatorius Linn. Narcondam (28); Barren Island (13). 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

32. Erythrina indica Lamk. Narcondam (29), coast, Anchorage Bay. 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

33. Mucuna gigantea DC. Narcondam (30), common. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya; Polynesia. 

34. Canayalia turgida Grah. Narcondam (31), Coco and East Bays. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

35. Vigna jlutea A. Gray. Narcondam (32), on coast. 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

36. Phaseolus adenanthus G. P. Mey. Narcondam (33), abundant on 
beach at East Bay. 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

37. Dalbergia tamarindifolta Roxb. Barren Island (14). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

38. Dalbergia monosperma Dalz. Narcondam (34), coast north of 
Anchorage Bay. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia; China. 

39. Derris scandens Benth. Narcondam (35), East Bay, in sea-fcnce. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia; China. 

40. Pong ami a glabra Vent. Barren Island (15), ono tree behind the 
beach at the landing-placo, and close to the lava. 

Mascarene Isds; India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia; Polynesia. 

41. Cesalpinia Bonducella Flcm. Narcondam (,36), Coco Bay. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

42. Entada scandens Benth. Narcondam (37). 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

43. Acacia concinna DC. Narcondam (3£); Barron Island (16); common. 
India, Indo-China; China. 

* 

xvn. COMBRETACEAE xi. 

44. Terminalia Catappa Linn. Narcondam (39); Barren Island (17). 
Andamans, Malaya. 

This is comparatively scarce in Narcondam, but on Barren Island it is un- 
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doubtedly the most numerously represented Iroo present. Though really a littoral 
epeeios, it is not here confined to the shore, but extends from base to summit of the 
outer cone on both sidos wherever tboro is soil suitablo for it to grow. Its general 
dispersal in the island has been largely assisted by the rats; they carry off the 
fruits in order to eat the fleshy outer portion. 

45. Gyrocarpus Jacquinii Roxb. Narcondam (40). 

Africa; India, Indo-China, Malaya; Polynesia: not in the Mas* 
carene Islands or E. Africa. 

xviii. MYRTACEj®. xit. 

46. Eugenia Jambolana Linn, Barren Island (18), very common. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia. 

47. Barkingtonia speciosa Forst. Narcondam ( 41 ). 

Ceylon; Andamans, Malaya; Australia; Polynesia. 

The fruits of this species wore picked up on tho hooches in Barron Island, hut 
the tree itself was not found growing. 

XIX. MELASTOMACEiE. —. 

48. Memecyeon Enur.E Roxb. Narcondam (42). 

Ceylon ; Indo-China, Andamans, Malaya; Philippines. 

xx. CUCURBIT ACEiE. —. 

49. Trtchosanthes palmata Roxb. Narcondam (43). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia; Japan and China. 

xxi. RUBIACELE. xiii. 

50. Oldenlandia corymbosa Linn. Barren Island (19), in the crater. 
America ; Africa ; India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

51. MussiENDA macrophylla Linn. Barren Island (20), common. 
Indo-China, Andamans. 

This plant, which is common in tho valley between tho cones, close to the lava, 
is one of tho species reported by tho Deputation of 1866; flowering specimens col¬ 
lected then are preserved in the Calcutta Herbarium, but arc noted as being from 
Narcondam, not Barren Island. The species docs not appear to occur in Narcondam, 
for the plant was carofully looked for there. The mistake on theso tickets, which 
requires to be pointed out, since Borne of tho specimens collocted in 1806 may have 
reached Horbaria in Europe, is nevertheless a fortunate one, as it first called tho 
attention of the writer to tho /act that, though this Deputation only reported on 
Barren Island ( Proc. As. Hoc., Beruj., 1866, 215), it visited Narcondam also. The 
interest of this fact will bo shown in discussing tho presence of the Coco-nut, 

The species has hore, owing to its situation, developed a shrubby habit, but care¬ 
ful examination of tho complete material obtained by tho writer, loads him to 
conclude that it cannot be looked upon as even varietally distinct. 

J. ii. 10 
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52. Guettarda speciosa Linn. Naroondam (44), 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

53. Ixora brunnescens Kurz. Naroondam (45), and Barren Island 
(21) ; common on the coasts. 

Andamans. 

54. Ixora cuneifolia Roxb. Barren Island (22), within outer cone. 
Indo-China. 

55. Morinda citrifolia Linn., var. bracteata H. f. (sp. Roxh.) Nar- 
condam (46), very common everywhere, from sea-level to the top of the 
hill, at 2300 feet elev.; Barren Island (23), common. 

India, Indo-China, Andamans. 

66. Pjjderia f<etida Linn. Narcondam (47). 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

xxii. COMPOSITE, xiv. 

57. Yernonia divergens Benth. Narcondam (48), on coast. 

India, Indo-China. * 

58. Blumea glome rata DC. Narcondam (49), rocks, west coast. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya ; China. 

59. Blumea laciniata DO. Narcondam (50), rocks east coast. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya; China. 

60. Blumea myriocephala DC. Narcondam (51), at 1506-1800 feet. 
Eastern Himalaya, Indo-China, Andamans. 

61. Pluchea indica Less. Narcondam (52), and Barren Island (24), 
on coasts; common. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya; China. 

62. Wedelia scandens C. B. Clarke. Narcondam (53), common on 
coasts ; Barren Island (25), coasts. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

xxin. GOODENOVIEAE. xv. 

63. SciEVOLA K(enigii Vahl. Narcondam (54); Barron Island (26). 
India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia; Polynesia. 

xxiv. MYRSINEA5. xvi. 

64. Ardisia humilis Yahl. Narcondam (55); Barren Island (27). 
India, Indo-China, Malaya; China. 

xxv. SAPOTACteAU. —. 

65. Sideroxylon ferrugineum H. & A. Narcondam (56). 

Malaya, Andamans; China. 

This is another of the species obtained by the Deputation of 1866: on this 

occasion the labels are correct. The form present here has unusually large leaves_ 

in young trees they are 30 in. long by 12 in. across. 
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66. Diospybos Kurzii Hiern. Narcondam (67). 

Andamans and Nicobars. 

xxvi. APOCYNEiE. xvii. 

67. Aganosma mabginata G. Don. Barren Island (28), very common 
in the valley between the cones, to the south of the lava, 

Indo-China, Malaya. 

68. Anodbndron pasiculatum A. DC. Narcondam (58). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

xxvn. ASCLEPIADACEA3. xvjii. 

69. Tylophoba globipera H. f. ? Narcondam (59); in fruit only. 
Andamans. 

70. Hoya parasitica Wall. Narcondam (60); Barren Island (29). 
Indo-China, Malaya. 

71. Hoya diversifolia Bl. (IT. orliculata Wall.) Narcondam (61); 
Barren Island (30). 

Indo-China, Malaya. 

72. Dischidia nummularia R. Br. Narcondam (62). 

Indo-China, Malaya; Australia. 

xxviii. EBENACEjE. xix. 

73. Mitreola oldenlandioides Wall. Barren Island (31), abundant 
underneath a thicket of gregarious Flueggia to the north of tho lava at 
Landing-place Cove; not seen elscwhero. 

India, Burma, Malaya ; N. Australia. 

74. Strychnos acuminata Wall. Narcondam (63), once at 1600 feet. 
Burma, Andamans. 

xxix. CONYOLVTJLACEJE. xx. 

75. Ipomosa grandiflora Lamk. Narcondam (64); Barren Island (32). 
East Africa; India, Indo-China j Malaya, Australia, Polynesia. 

76. Ipomoea denticulata Choisy. Narcondam (65), at East Bay. 
Mascarese Islands; Laccadives and Ceylon; Andamans, Indo-China, 

Malaya; Australia, Polynesia. 

77. Ipomea turpethum R. Br. Narcondam (66), in the bed and round 
the edges of a small dry lagoon in the beach-forest at East Bay. 

MascareneIslands; India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia, Polynesia. 

78. Ipomcea bilob a Forsk. Narcondam (67); Barren Island (33). 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

79. Ipom<ea vitifolia Sw. Narcondam (68), Coco Bay, abundant. 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

80. Convolvulus parviflorus Linn. Narcondam (69), Anchorage Bay. 
Africa; Indo-China, Malaya; Australia. 
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—. SOL AN ACE J3. xxi. 

81. Physalis minima Linn. Barren Island (34), on a small landslip 
on onter cone, south of Landing-place Bay, 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

—. SCROPHULARINEJ3. xxii. 

82. Yandellia Crustacea Bonth. Barren Island (35), on the small 
landslip, and also inside the crater. 

Africa; India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia, Polynesia; China, 

xxx. BIGNONIACEJ3. xxm. 

83. Oroxylum indicum Yent. Nareondam (70); Barren Island (36). 
India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

xxxi. ACANTHACE.dE. xxiv. 

84. Eranthemum succipolium Kurz. Nareondam (71); Barren Island (37). 
Andamans, Nicobars. 

xxxn. VERBENACE^E. xxv. 

85. Callicarpa arbokea Roxb. Nareondam (72) ; Barren Island (38). 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

86. Premna integrifolia Linn. Nareondam (73); Barren Island (39). 
India, Indo-China, Andamans. 

87. Clerodendron inerme Geertn. Nareondam (74), at East Bay. 
India, Indo-China, Andamans. 

xxxiii. NYCTAGINEJ3. xxvi. 

88. Boerhaavia repens Linn. Nareondam (75); Barren Island (40); 
common on rocks on the coast. 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

89. Pisonia aculeata Linn. Nareondam (76), not very plentiful. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

90. Pisonia alba Span. Nareondam (77), beach-forest, I|, Bay. 
Laccadives, Ceylon j Andamans, Malaya. 

91. Pisonia excelsa Bl. Nareondam (78), abundant, E. Bay. 
Andamans, Malaya. 

xxxi v. ARISTOLOCHIACE^E. —. 

92. Aristolochia tagala Cham. & Schlecht. Nareondam (79), 

India, Indo-China, Malaya; China. 

xxxv. MYRISTICACE^J. —. 

93. Myristica olauca Bl. Nareondam (80). 

Indo-China, Andamans, Malaya. ' 0 
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xxxvi. EUPHORBIACEiE. xxvn. 

94. Bridelia tomentosa BI. Narcondam (81). 

India, Iudo-China, Malaya, Australia, China. 

95. Actephila ixcelsa Muell.-Arg. (A. javensts Miq.) Narcondam 
(82); gregarious and plentiful, the commonest species in the island. 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

96. Phyllantilus reticulatus Poir. Barren Island (41), to the south 
of the lava, near inner base of outer cone. 

Africa; India, Burma, Malaya; China. 

97. Glochiciion calooakpum Kurz. Narcondam (83), and Barren 
Island (42) j. common on rocks on the coast. 

Andamans and Nieobars. 

98. Fluegoia miceocarpa Bl. Barren Island (43); gregarious and 
plentiful between tho cones to the north of the lava. 

Africa; India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia; China. 

99. Brgynea tutamxoides Mucll.-Arg. Narcondam (84). 

India, Burma, Malaya ; China.. 

100. Cyclostemon macuophyllijs Bl. Narcondam (85). 

India, Andamans, Malaya. 

101. Cyclostemon assamtcds Hook. f. Narcondam (86). 

Eastern Himalaya, Assam ; Andamans. 

102. Blachia andamanica Hook. f. Narcondam (87), Anchorage Bay. 
Andamans. 

103. Malloius andamanicus Hook. f. Narcondam (88), gregarious and 
common, but less so than Actephila excelsa. 

Andamans. 

104. Macaranga Tanarius Mucll.-Arg. Narcondam (89); Barren Is¬ 
land (44). 

Andamans, Malaya. 

Ij05. Gelonium Bii'ARiuM Roxb. Narcondam (90), plentiful on the 
coast; Barren Island (45). 

Andamans, Malaya. . 

, xxxvii. URTICACEAE. xxvm. 

106. Trema amboinensis Bl. Narcondam (91), common on rocky 
coasts and inland also; Barren Island (46), general, some stunted 
examples occur even on tho have inner cone. 

Eastern Himalaya, Indo-China, Andamans, Malaya. 

107. Ficus giubosa Bl., var. cuspidieera King. Barren Island (47). 
India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

108. Ficus glaberrima Bl. Narcondam (92); one of tho tallest trees. 
Himalaya, Indo-China, Malaya. 
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109. Ficus Benjamina Linn. Narcondam (93); seeds brought have 
germinated at Calcutta. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

110. Ficus retusa Linn., va/r. nitida King ( sp . Thnnbg). Naroondam 
(94), and Barren Island (48); very common on both islands. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia; New Caledonia; China. 

111. Ficus nervosa Roth. Narcondam (95), at 1,800 feet elevation. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya; China. 

112. Ficos Rumphii Bl. Narcondam (96), and Barren Island (49); 
very plentiful. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

113. Ficus callosa Willd. Narcondam (97), beach-forest at East 
Bay; a very tall tree. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

114. Ficus brevicuspis Miq. Narcondam (98), very common; Barren 
Island (50); this is one of thdse species in which many of the branchlets 
are hollow and afford homes for species of ants. 

Andamans,^Malaya. 

115. Ficus hispida Linn., var. typica. Barren Island (51), in the valley 
between the cones, at the inner base of the outer cone. 

India; Indo-China, Malaya. 

var. dasmonum King (sp. Kcenig.). Narcondam (99), and Barren 
Island (51); frequent. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

116. Ficus variegata Bl. Barren Island (52); on the hill at the west 
end of southern part of outer cone, overlooking Landing-place Bay. 

Indo-China, Malaya. 

117. Antiaris toxicaria Leschen. Narcondam (100), not common. 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

Tho leaves of the form present here exactly match those of Malayan specimens 
named A. rufa by MiqueL 

118. Artocarpus Lakoocha Roxb. Narcondam (101). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

119. B<ehmeria malabarica Wedd. Narcondam (102); very plentiful. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

120. Pipturus velutinus Wedd. Narcondam (103), plentiful. 

Nicobars, Malaya; Polynesia. 

—. ORCHIDACE.2E. xxix. 

12L Dendrobium sp. Barron Island (53), rather oommon on trees oh 
inside of outer cone. 
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122. Pholidota imbricata Lindl. Barren Island (54), inside crater. 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

xxxvm. SCITAMINEAE. —. 

123. Musa sapientum Linn. The Plantain. Narcondam (104), a large 
grove behind the Coco-nut trees at Coco Bay. 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics, cultivated. 

No doubt deliberately introduced for the benefit of possibly ship-wrecked 
mariners, though it is not quite clear who planted it j probably (see under Cocot 
nucifera ) it has been introduced from the Andamans, and perhaps dates from 1866. 

xxxix. DIOSCOREACEiE. xxx. 

124. Dioscorea sativa Linn. Narcondam (105) Barren Island (55). 
India, Burma, Malaya; Australia. 

125. Dioscorea glabra Roxb. Barren Island (56); common. 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

xl. LILIACEiE. xxxi. 

126. Dracjina angustipolia Roxb. Narcondam (106), Anchorage Bay, 
Indo-China, Malaya, Australia. 

127. Gloriosa superba Linn. Barren Island (57), E. coast near sea. 
Africa; India; Indo-China, Malaya. 

xli. COMMELINACEJ3. —. 

128. Pollia Aclisia Hassk. Narcondam (107), very abundant on 
slopes overlooking south end of Anchorage Bay. 

Eastern Himalaya, Indo-China, Malaya. 

xlii, PALME^E. xxxii. 

129. Caryota mitis Lour. (0. sololifera Wall.) Narcondam (108). 
Indo-China, Malaya. 

130. Cocos nucifera Linn. Narcondam (109), many at Coco Bay, 
a few at Anchorage Bay, one, not yet bearing, at E. Bay; Barren Island 
(58), thirteen trees counted from tho offing, behind the Pandanus fence 
at Anchorage Bay; none seen elsewhere. 

India; Malaya; Polynesia; America. 

The introduction of this trco into these islands is a question of some interest. 
The tree at E. Bay, Narcondam, has no doubt been produced from a nut washed 
round from Coco Bay; in all likelihood the trees at Anchorage Bay hare been 
derived from the same Bouroe. The trees at Coco Bay itself may have origi¬ 
nated from nuts brought from the Coco Group by a surface-current sweeping from 
tho Soa of Bengal, through the Preparis Channels, from N.-E. to S.-W. across the 
Andaman Sea; but as they are associated, vAere they occur, with a grove of 
Jfusa aapientum (which must have been deliberately introduced), it is not unreason¬ 
able to suppose that the two species were introduced together. 
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The quostion is, when did they first appear P Hume and Ball landod in 1873 
at the very spot where they are now so plentiful, yet no mention is made by either 
writer of their presence. As Ball speaks of some of the species observed at this 
Bay, and as Humo describes the Coco-nuts seen by him, shortly after, at the Cocos, 
it is hard to believe that the trees 1 were thoro in 1873. Again, Mallet makes no 
reference to them in 1884; the maps accompanying his acoount indicate that he 
and Hobday landed at Anchorage Bay, and he may not therefore have soon the large 
grove at Coco Bay; but those at the beach whoro he landod should have been 
ovident to him. Mallet’s paper is howevor confined to the geology and topography 
of the island, and hardly alludes to its vegetation. But Hume, Ball, and Mallet are 
equally silent regarding tho Coco-nuts on Barron Island which wo know to have been 
present in I860, for they wore soon by the Andaman Deputation—whoso report has 
been already referred to (p. 56)—behind a beach, to which they still seem confined. 
As these threo writers failod to notice Coco-nuts in Barron Island, where we know 
they existed at the time of those visits, there is no reason why Coco-nuts should not 
have been present then in Narcondam also. The Andaman Deputation in their 
Report (Proc. As. Soc., Beng., 1866, 215)., say : “ We brought from Port Blair with 
“ us a number of Cocoa-nuts, Plantain troos, and Pine-apple cuttings, and these 
“ wo planted on the ground from which the grass had been cut, in hopes that 
“they might bo of use to some future visitors.”* Wo have aeon, in connection 
with some of the species in this list, that the same deputation visitod Narcondam 
also, though it did not report on that island; nothing thereforo is more probablo 
than that tho deputation did thoro what it had done on Barren Island, and that 
to its members belongs the credit of having introduced, at least, the Plantains. But 
the Coco-nut trees are so much moro numerous, and so much larger on Narcondam 
than on Barren Island, that one finds it difficult to think they only date from 1866. 
It is unfortunate that tlie deputation did not find it necessary to report on Narcondam 
as well as on Barren Island ; had they done so, there is littlo doubt the report would 
have mentioned any Coco-nuts that wore present. However, evon if the Coco-nut 
trees were already there in 1866, tho writor is inclined to think that their origin 
must still be duo to introduction by some previous visitor. 

The Coco-nuts on Barren Island may bo supposed to have originated from nuts 
swept up by a strong surface-current that flows from tho soutli-wost, and that 
therefore would bring drift from tho Nioobars where Coco-nuts are plentiful. But 
it is more likely that tho trees have beon introduced, though involuntarily, by man. 
Por though there is reason to boliovo that no one has over landed at this particular 
beach, this bay affords tho only safe anchorago in tho island, and it is therefore more 
probable that those trees have sprung from nuts that havo fallen overboard from 

* There was no trace of any of these in the locality indicated during tho 
writer’s visit, a clroumstanco not surprising 5 bocanse, in the first place, the situation 
is not over-suitable for sncli species, and, besides, goats have boon since then in¬ 
troduced into tho island ! It may be mentioned that no one at Port Blair in 1891 
knew of the existence of Coco-nuts in Narcondam, and the writer consequently took 
a number with him in ordor to plant thorn, only to* find the act unnecessary. And, 
bearing in mind the stato of affairs in Groat Coco ( Journ. As. Soc., Beng., lx, pt. 2, 
815), ho also took fruits of CarictfPapaya for the same purpose. Should, therefore, 
subsequent visitors find this species established in tho island, thoy are hereby re* 
liovod of the necessity of inventing an hypothesis to explaiu the circumstance. 
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Bums craft lying off this beach, than that they have been brought by the sea from 
the Nicobar a, or that thoy have been deliberately introduced by man. 

r 

xyn. PANDANACE^. xxxm. 

131. Pandanus odoratissimus Linn. f. Narcondam (110), common at 
Coco Bay and elsewhere ; Barren Island (59), at Anchorage Bay. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

xliv. AROIDEiE. —. 

132. Amorphophallus ( Candamm) rex Prain, sp. nov. tnbere magno 
depresso-glohoso ; cataphyllis 4, ohlongo-lanceolatis ; folii petiolo parum 
asperato vix maculate, lamina trisecta segmentis irregulariter dichotomis 
iterumqae pinnatisectis, pinnulis (imis nonnunqaam excoptis) ad costulas 
decnrrentibns, ovato-oblongis, caudato-acuminatis, nervis supra impressis, 
subtus prominentibus, sinubus angustis ; podunculo crasso florifero brevi, 
fructigero elongato; spalha junioro cataphyllis obtecta, matnra tubo 
infnndibulari crasso in laminam late campanulatam margino tandem 
reflexa undnlato-plieatam. postico acuminatatn expanso ; spadice spatha 
subduplo longiore, erecto, stricto, crasso; injlorescentiis tnbo spathre 
subinclusis, feeminea sursum parum angustata qnam masculam parum 
obconicam dimidio longiore, appendice crassa conico-pyramidali inflore- 
scentiis dimidio longiore et, saltern prope basin, quam eas triplo latiore. 
Narcondam (111), very common. 

Tubere diam. 9-18-poll.; cataphyllis spiralitor dispositis, imo exteriore 3 poll., 
altero 9 poll., tertio 12 poll, Bum mo interiore 19 poll, longis, omnibus 2 poll, latis, 
pallide viridibus maculis olivaceis, demumtamen subconcoloribus luteis j petiolo 25- 
6-pedali baBi ipsa 4‘5 poll, crasso, sursum spatio brevi ita iucrassato ut loco 
Bupra solum 4 poll, alto crassitudinis 5-pollicaris, dcindo paullatim so coartante et 
apud trifurcationcm diam. 3'5 poll, tantum, pallide viridi, maculis olivaceis, demum 
Bubooncolore olivaceo; lamina diam. 5'5-ped., supra olivacoa subtus prasina, segmen¬ 
tis Bingulis 36 poll, longis, pinnulis ultimis 8-10 poll, longis, his 3-3‘25 poll, latis ; 
podunculo florifero brevi, 2 5 poll, tantum longo, fructigoro ad 30 poll, elongate, 
l'6-2 poll, crasso, junioro pallide viridi maluro purpurascento; spatha a latere 
16 poll., a basi ad apicem versus 19 poll, longa, infra subBtautiuo carnosao sursum 
tenuescento, extus coticoloro pallide viridi, intus ad basin verrnculosam lutea, 
Bupra pallide viridi ibi tamen margino exeepto cito flavescento; spadice tota 216 
poll, longa, parte feeminea 4’5 poll, longa, basi 2 25 poll, apice 175 poll, orassa, 
(fruotigera 7 poll, longa ot 3 5 poll, crassa) ox ovariis globosis 0'2 poll. diam. 
viridibus, 2-(rarissime 3-)locularibus, scssilibus, subcontiguis, in stylos 0'3 poll, 
longos, luteoB oontractis, Btigmatibus plicatim 2-3-lobis, looulis 1-ovulatis, ovulis 
semianatropia deourvis, fnnicnlo. elongate angulo intoriore parum supra basin 
affixis, in ala placentali circa basin funiculo oxoriente et loculum fere totum 
complonte innixis cadcmquo amplexis ; par to mascula 3 poll, longa, basi 1 76 poll., 
apioe 2 - 5 poll, crassa, o floribus 4-6-anthoris spiraliter dispositis, antheris singulis 
sabsesBilibuB eonnectivo sursum parum producto, ollipsoideiB sursum angustatis 
apice rimis lunulatis 2-poroBis ; appendke 14 poll, longa, hac basi 6 poll crassa, 
J. a. 11 
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post anthesin caduca, spongiosa, rngosa, valleoulosa, lutea et brunneo-macnlata: 
lacca 1-2-sperma, 0'75 poll, longa, hao 0*26-0 85 poll, lata, ovata, versus apicem 
angnstata, carnosa, lutea; seminibus pendulis ovatis, triente basilari e funioulo 
incrassato spongiosis, ceterum ombryone corneo soraini subtbnformi cartilageneis. 

This species resombles the Java form, or a variety, of Amorphophallus campan- 
ulatus (A. campanulatus Blume, Bumphia, i, 139. t. 32, 33, as opposed to Arum cam- 
panulatum, Boxb , Hort. Bong., 66) in the conic-pyramidal shapo of the appendix, but 
differs in other respects, moro particularly in the leaf. It agrees with A. virosus 
Brown (Bot. Mag., 6978) in having the male and female inflorescence of about 
equal length, but in other respects is very distinct, for A. virosus has the dense 
flowored turbinate male infloroscence, and the short oblong appendix character- 
stio of Boxbnrgh’s Arum campanula turn of which it is probably only a form. The 
following brief diagnosis f may assist in indicating how very distinct the present 
plant is from the forms hitherto known :— 

Petiole hardly verrucose ; male flowers disposed spirally 
on an inflorescence not wider than the female : yellow 
pyramidal appendix (twice as long as broad, and) one- 
half longer than the combined inflorescences: (male and 
female inflorescences of equal length; spatho green con- 

colorous) . A. rev 

Potiolo very verrucose; male flowors disposed spirally on an 
inflorescence much wider than the female : purplish- 
brown appendix not so long as the combined inflore¬ 
scences:— 

Male and female inflorescenoos of equal length.spatho 
green suffnsed with purplo, externally white spotted 
(oblong appendix not longer than broad) . A. virosus. 

Male inflorescence much shorter than the female, spatho 
purplo concoloroiis. A. campanulatus . 

Oblong appendix, not longer than broad. Arum campanulatum 

Boxb. (India). 

Pyramidal appendix twice as long as broad Amorphophallus campan- 

ulatus Bl. (Java).]; 

f In connection with this, it maybe mentioned that the Amorphophallus from the 
Coco Group, mentioned ( Joum . As. Boc., Beng., lx, 2, 833) as related to A. bulbifer and 
A. tuberculiger, has sinco flowored at Calcutta, and has provod, as was then anticipated, 
to be a very distinct species. As the authors of the other species, have indicated by 
the specific name the tnbcrele-boaring habit of the species, the writer proposes for 
foia one the namo ‘ Amorphophallus oncophyllus ' Prain. The diagnosis between 
it and the two Bpecies for which it might be mistaken, is as follows■ 

Stigma sossilo, spathe unconstricted, appendix equal in length 


to the combined inflorescences :— * 

Female inflorescenco shorter than the male... A. tuberculiger. 

Female inflorescence as long as the malfe. A. bulbifer. 

Stylo distinct, spathe constricted slightly opposite the male 
inflorescence, appendix twice as long as the combined in¬ 
florescences .... A. oncophyllus. 


$ As this paper has been passing through the press, the writer has learned 
from Sir Joseph Hooker, that he identifies A. rev with Blame's Java A. campanulatus. 
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133. Pothos SCANDENS Linn. Narcondam (112), on trees; common. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

xlv. CYPERACE^E. xxxiv. 

134. Cypebus pennatus Lamk. Narcondam (113); Barren Island (60). 
Africa, India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

135. Fimbristylis DiPHYLLA Vahl. Barren Island (61). 

America; Africa; India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia ; China. 

136. Fimbristylis ferruginea Vahl. Narcondam (114), rocks on coast; 
Barren Island (62), tussocks outside inner cono, also inside crater. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

xlvi. Git AMINES, xxxv. 

137. Oplismenus Burmanni Roera. & Schult. Barren Island (63). 
India, Indo-China, Malaya; China, Japan. 

138. ThysanoLjEna acakifera Noes. Narcondam (115) coasts. 

India, Indo-China; Malaya. 

139. PoGONATHiRUMSAcenARoiDEUMBeauv. Barren Island (64); common. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya; China. 

This Bpeoies is very abundant on the rocky slopes forming the inner side of the 
outer cone; it is one of the plants collected by the Deputation of 1800; it was also 
collected in 1846 by Kamplioyenor, botanist on the Danish Frigate “ Galatea,” whose 
visit is commemorated by the name ‘ Galatea ’ having boen marked on tho large block 
on the crater. Kamphovcnor’s specimens arc in the Herbarium at Copenhagen. 

140. Ircmimum mutictjm Retz. Barren Island (65) ; common. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya ; Australia ; Western Polynesia. 

Usually a coast species, this here extends inland and fills the valley between the 
cones, covering all the bottom of this except the lava streams. 

—. LYCOPODINEiE. xxxvi. 

141. Lycopodium cernuum Linn. Barren Island, (66), interior of crater. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

142. Psilotum triquetrum Sw. Barren Island (67), interior of crater. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

xlvii. FILICES. xxxyii. 

143. Davailia solida Sw, Narcondam (116), on trees in beach-forest. 
Andamans, Malaya, Polynesia; Australia. 

144. Davallia spelunc* Bak. Narcondam (117), common. 

Afrifca; India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia; Polynesia. 

145. Adiantum lunulatum Burm. Barren Island (68), common. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

146. Trichomanes pyxidiferum Linn. Narcondam, (118), at 2330 feet. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 
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147. Cheiianthes tendifolia Sw. Barren Island (69), dwarf speci¬ 
mens, plentiful within the orator. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya ; Australia; Polynesia; China. 

148. Onychium auratum Kanlf. Barren Island (70), occasional. 
Himalayas; Indo-China, Malaya ; Chijia. 

149. Pteris longifolia Linn. Barren Island (71), a few plants. 
Cosmopolitan in tropical and sub-tropical countries. 

150. Pteris biaurita Linn. Barren Island (72), occasional. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

151. Asplenium Nidus Linn. Narcondam (119), on trees, rather 
common. 

Mascarcne Islands ; India, Indo-China, Malaya; Polynesia. 

152. Asplenium falcatum Lamk., var. urophyllum Bak. Narcondam 
(120), very common on stony hill-sides ; Barren Island (73). 

Africa; India, Indo-China, Malaya ; Australia; Polynesia. 

153. Nbphrodium terminans J. Sm. Narcondam (121), common. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia; Polynesia ; China. 

354. Nephrolepis tuberosa Presl. Barren Island (74). 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

155. Polyvoduim irioides Lamk. Narcondam (122), at 3800 feet. 
Africa, India, Indo-China, Malaya ; Australia; Polynesia. 

156. Polypodium adnascens Sw. Narcondam (123); Barren Island (75). 
Africa, India, Indo-China, Malaya; Polynesia. 

157. Polypodium quercjfolium Linn. Narcondam (124); Barren Is¬ 
land (76). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia. 

158. Acrostichum appendjculatum Willd., var . setosa Bak. Narcon¬ 
dam (125), common. 

' India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

159. Acrostichum costatum Wall., var. deltigera. Narcondam (126) ; 
exactly=Wallich’s Meniscium deltigerum. 

E. Himalayas; Indo-China, Malaya. 

160. Acrostichum aureum Linn. Narcondam (127); and Barren Is¬ 
land (77); common on rocks on the coast. 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics in salt marshes. 

161. Acrostichum scandbns J. Sm. Barren Island (78), near sea. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia; Polynesia. 

xlviii. MUSCL xkxviii. * 

162. Neckeka rugulosa Mitt.* Narcondam (128), at 2330 feet. 
Ceylon. 

* Examined, and kindly named for the writer by Dr. Brotheras, Helsingfors. 
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163. Bryum cobonatum Schwtcgr. Narcondam (129); Barren Island 
(79). Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

xlix. LICHENES. xxxix. 

164. Collema nigrescens Achar. Narcondam (130), rather common ; 
Barren Island (80), plentiful. 

Cosmopolitan. 


i. FUNGI* xl. 

165. Polyporus AUSTRALIS Fries. Narcondam (131); Barren Island (81). 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

166. Polyporus xantiiopits Fries. Narcondam (132). 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

167. Lenzites platyphyllus Cooke, Grcvillea xiii. 1. Narcondam (132). 
Malay Peninsula. 

168. Dedaelea griercina Pries. Narcondam (134); Barron Island (82). 
Cosmopolitan. 

169. Peniophora papyrina Mont. Narcondam ( 135) ; Barren Island (83). 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

170. Hirneola polytricha Mont. Narcondam (136); Barren Island (84). 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

171. Thelephora inorustans Pers. Narcondam (137); Barren Island 
(85). 

Cosmopolitan. 

172. Rhytisma, sp. Narcondam (138); Barren Island (86); on leaves 

of Ficus brevicuspis. 

Andamans. 


ALGLE. xu. 

173. Calothrix pulvinata A g. Barren Island (87); on stones in 
the hot spring on the heach at Landing-place Cove. 

Cosmopolitan. 

174. Calothrix tasmantca Kg. Barren Island (88) ; on rocks in bed 
of torrent on inside of outer cono to the south of the lava. 

Indo-China, Malaya; Australia. 

§§§ Nature and Origin op the Flora. 

The list includes 174 species, of which 138 occur in Narcondam 
and 88 in Barren Island ; 86, or 62*%, of the Narcondam plants are 
absent from Barren Island, while 36, or 41%, of tho Barren Island 
species do not occur in Narcondam; only 52 species—making 37f% of 

* Examined, and kindly named for the writer by Mr. G. MfiBBcA 
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the Narcondam, 59% of the Barren Island flora—are oommon to the 
two islands. Of the genera, 111 occur in Narcondam and 75 in Barren 
Island, but only 48,—43|% of the Narcondam ones, 64% of those in 
Barren Island—are found in both places. Eleven natural orders present 
in Narcondam are unrepresented in Barren Island; five present in 
Barren Island are not found in Narcondam. 

As regards Cryptogams, the two floras seem very similar, each 
having the same total number; the natural orders, however, indicate 
greater diversity of character among Barren Island than among Narcon¬ 
dam Cryptogams. There arc two Lycopodinece , and two Algm, not re¬ 
presented in Narcondam ; on the other hand, in Narcondam, at the top 
of the hill are a Trichomanes and a Neckera , absent from Barren Island. 
Of the thirteen ferns on Narcondam and 12 on Barren Island, 5 only are 
common to the two places; the Narcondam ferns belong to 6 genera, the 
Barren Island ones represent 8 genera. In Narcondam, one of the 
features of the vegetation is the presence of large beds of ferns; in 
Barren Island, ferns are scarce. 

All the Cryptogams are herbaceous, and may all have their presence 
credited to wind-agency; Acrostichum aureum, however, in both islands, 
and Acrostichum scandens in Barren Island, grow only near the sea; both 
are denizens of mud-flats in the Sunderbuns, the Andamans and through¬ 
out Malaya and possibly therefore are sea-introduccd. 

Of the 46 natural orders of phanerogams in Narcondam, 23 are re¬ 
presented by one species, J2 by two species, 3 by three species, and 3 
by four species each ; the only orders represented by more than four 
species, are Composites and Gonvolvulacece , each 6 sp.; Euphorbiacece, 10 
sp.; Leguminosce, 12 sp. and Utricaceos , 13 sp. In the 35 natural orders 
in Barren Island we find that 21 are represented by one species, 8 by 
two species, and 2 by three species ; the only orders represented by 
more than throe species are Leguminosce , Rubiaceee and Euphorbiacece , 
5 sp. each, and Urticacece , 7 sp. Urticacece is thus in both islands the 
leading natural order; this hegemony is duo to the facilities that fruits 
of the order offer for introduction by frugivorous birds. 

Of the 115 Narcondam Phanerogams , 33 are trees, 31 are shrubs, 
37 are climbing species—woody climbers 16, herbaceous climbers 21; 
only 5 climbers being armed—and 14 are herbs. Of the 65 Barren 
Island species, 15 are trees, 17 are shrubs, 16 are climbers—woody 6, 
herbaceous 10; only 3 armed—and 17 are herbs. There are roughly 
speaking twice as many trees, shrubs and climbers in Narcondam as 
in Barren Island; the number of herbaceous species in the latter island 
is, however, slightly in excess of the number in the former. Of the 
herbaceous Phanerogams seven species are common to both islands; all 
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are plants that may have been introduced by the sea. Of inland 
hprbaceoua species which may have been introduced by fruit-eating or 
marsh birds, or by the wind, the islands do^not have one in common. 

In Naroondam there are four Composites most probably introduced 
by wind; a grass, ^isyanolcena, may conceivably have been introduced in 
the same way. The two remaining herbs are the Amorphophallus which, 
even if in this island it has developed into a distinct form, must have 
originally been introduced by some fruit-eating bird, and the Pollia , 
which most probably has been introduced by the same agency. 

In Barren Island, the wind-introduced species are two orchids and 
one grass, Pogonatherum; Ischcemum mutieum has probably been intro¬ 
duced by the sea. The others have been introduced by birds; Physalis 
and Mitreola probably by fruit-eating birds ; Oldenlandia, Vandellia and 
Oplismenus by birds to whose feet or feathers seeds have clung. Except 
Pogonatherum, Ischcemum and Mitreola , the Barren Island herbs are 
scarce. 

The paucity of armed climbers in both islands is striking. Tho 
proportion of climbers to erect species is cqnsidcrably higher in Narcon- 
dam, where they form one-third of tho whole Phanerogamic flora, than 
in Barren Island, where they form only one-fourth, and partly in con¬ 
sequence of this, the jungle in Barren Island is opener than in Nar- 
condam. Of the thirty-seven climbers in Narcondara, twelve have 
undoubtedly been inti’oduced by fruit-eating birds, while one has most 
probably been introduced by its fruits having stuck to tho feathers of 
some bird ; fourteen have been introduced by the sea; six by winds. 
Of the remaining four species, which are more doubtful, two may be 
safely assumed to be bore sea-introduced species also; ono may be put 
down to the agency of birds, and only one species, the Dioscorea, is 
quite doubtful; perhaps the sea is on the whole the most likely agency. 

Similarly, of the sixteen climbers on Barren Island, five are clearly 
species introduced by fruit-oating birds; to these a sixth probably 
should be added. Four are species certainly soa-introduced; to these 
another should probably, and two more should perhaps be added; of 
wind-introduced species there are three. 

Very few of these species are common to both islands, only nine, 
or about half the Barren Island and ono-fourth of the Narcondam 
climbers being so; of these four arc again sea-shore species, and the 
Dioscorea found in both islands may be a fifth of the sea-introduced 
class. Two, the Moyas, are wind-introductions ; one, Gapparis sepiaria, is 
certainly; another, the Ahrus, is probably, a bird-introduced species. 

Of the thirty-one'Narcondam shrubs, one (Musa) has been intro¬ 
duced by man; on the other hand not a single shrub owes its presence 
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to the agency of wind. As many as seventeon are unequivocally bird- 
introduced species ; and ten are unequivocally sea-introduced species; 
the remaining three, which are all capsular-fruited J Euphorbiacea 
( Actephila , Hacaranga and Jf allotus), though not unequivocally sea-in¬ 
troduced, are in all probability species of this class. 

Of the seventeen Barren Island shrubs, seven are undoubtedly bird- 
introduced species; nine are sea-introduced species; one species, Dodoncua. 
is, though somewhat equivocally, to be looked upon as wind-introduced. 

There is much greator conformity between the floras as regards this 
class; thirteen of the Barren Island shrubs occur also in Narcondam, 
only four being peculiar; all but one of tho sea-shore, and all but two 
of the bird-introduced shrubs in Barren Island occur in Narcondam also. 

The trees in the two islands have last to be considered. Of the 
thirty-three in Narcondam twenty-one, or more than three-fifths, have 
been introduced by birds; two from their fruits having been attached 
to the feet or feathers, the others, by fruit-eating birds : ten may have 
been sea-introduced ; for seven this mode of introduction is undoubted, 
as regards Oaryota it is rather equivocal, and the Coco-nut may have 
been deliberately introduced; two species are wind-introduced. 

Of the fifteen Barren Island trees, .nine are bird-introduced species ; 
five are sea-introduced ; one has been introduced by wind. 

Here again great conformity between the floras is observable; of 
the fifteen Barren Island trees, ten occur in Narcondam: these include 
all the bird-introduced ones except four, and all but one of the sea-intro¬ 
duced species ; ono wind-introduced species is common to the two islands. 

Among herbaceous species, whero tho equality of numbers promised 
most agreement, there is therefore greater diversity betwoen tho two 
floras than among the others. 

Of the 75 species of Phanerogams peculiar to Narcondam, 22 have 
been introduced by the sea, 42 by birds, and 10 by winds; one species 
( Musa) has been introduced by man. Of tho 25 species peculiar to 
Barren Island, on the other hand 5 have been introduced by the sea, 15 
by birds, 5 by winds. Of tho 40 Phanerogams common to the two 
islands; 24 are sea-introduced, 13 are bird-introduced, 3 wind-introduced. 
In tho common element of the two floras, the sea-introduced species 
form the dominant class, being nearly double the bird-introduced species 
and six times as numerous as tho wind-introduced ones. In the special 
elements, on the other hand, the bird-introduced species form in both 
instances the dominant class; in Narcondam they are nearly twice as 
numei’ous as the sea-introduced and four times as numerous as the wind- 
introduood species ; in Barren Island, they are three times as numerous 
as either of these kinds. 
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Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula.—By George King, M. B., 
LL. I)., F.R.S , C.I.E., Superintendent of the JRoyal Botanic Garden , 
Calcutta. 


[Bead Jane 7lli]. 

No. 5. 

Order XVI. IXIPTEROCARPEiE. * 

Resinous trees, rarely climbing slirubs. Leaves alternate, simple, 
quite entire, rarely sinuate-crenate, penni-nerved, the main nerves 
bold; stipules usually small and inconspicuous, sometimes larger 
and persistent, or fugitive, leaving an annular scar, (absent in 
Ancistrocladus). Flowers in few- or many-flowered, axillary and terminal 
racemes or panicles. Bracts usually minute or 0, rarely larger and 
persistent. Sepals free, or cohering into a tube surrounding but free 
from, or more or less adtiate to, the base of the ovary and fruit. Petals 
contorted, connate at the base, or free. Stamens oo, 15, 10 or 5, hypogy- 
nons or sub-perigynous, free, connate, or ad date to the petals; filaments 
short, often dilated at the base; anthers 2-cel led, the outer valves 
sometimes larger, connective often aristate or with an obtuse append¬ 
age. Ovary slightly immersed in the toms, usually 3- rarely 2- or 
1-celled; style subulate or fleshy, entire or with 3 minute stigmatic 
lobes; ovules anatropous, 2 in each cell, pendulous or laterally affixed 
(solitary and erect in Ancistrocladus). Fruit usually nut-like, its pori- 
carp leathery or woody, 1- rarely 2-seeded, surrounded by the variously 
accrescent calyx of which two or more sepals or lobes are usually developed 
into linear wings. Seed exalbuminous (albumen fleshy and ruminate in 
Ancistrocladus ); cotyledons fleshy, equal or unequal, straight or more 
or less plaited and crumpled, sometimes lobed ; radicle directed towards 
the hilum, usually included between the cotyledons.—D istui ij. Confined 
(except a few Tropical African species) to Tropical Eastern Asia; 
genera about J8, species about 250. 

Sect. X. Eu-DiPTKBOCAWEJt. Ovaries 3-eelled, each cell 2-ovuled: 
stigmas united, more or less 3-lobed : seeds usually exalbuminons 
the outer segments of the fruiting calyx usually enlarged: trees 
or erect Bhrubs, mostly stipulate. 

Fruiting calyx with 2 or .more of its segments 
or sepals produced into long membranous, 
reticulate, nerved wings much longer than 
the fruil; pericarp leathery, (woody in some 
Sp. of Shorea). 

3 . ii. 12 
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Fruiting calyx with a distinct tube. 

Calyx-tube quite free from the 

fruit ... ... ... 1 Dipterocarpus, 

Calyx-tube adherent to the fruit 2 A/nisoptera. 

Sepals united at the base only, the short 
calyx-tube either quite free from the 
fruit or slightly adherent to it, the 
calyx-segments or sepals valvate or 
nearly so. 

Stamens with a single, long apical, 

appendage from the connective 3 Vatica. 

Stamens with 4 apical append¬ 
ages from the anthers and 1 
from the connective ... 4 Pentacme. 

Sepals free, imbricate. 

The three outer sepals always, 
and one or both of the inner 
two occasionally, winged in the 
fruit; anthers with a short 
apical appendage from the con¬ 
nective ... ... 5 Shorea. 

The two outer sepals winged in 
the fruit, the three inner not 
longer than tho fruit and closo- 
ly embracing it; stamens with 
a terminal appendage from the 
connective longer than tho 
anther ... ... 6 Hopca. 

Sepals of frni ting-calyx all enlarged but not 
exceeding, or only slightly exceeding, the 
fruit; pericarp leathery or woody. 

Fruiting calyx embracing the fruit but 
not adherent to it. 

Sepals of fruiting calyx slightly 
thickened. 

Sepals of fruiting-calyx ob¬ 
long, nearly equal, usually 
shorter than the fruit, re¬ 
flexed or erect ... 7 Petinodendron. 

Sepals of fruiting-calyx 
rotund, unequal (the inner 
two smaller), reflexed ... 8 Isoptera. 
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Sepals of fruiting calyx much 
thickened and woody at the 
base. 

Calyx forming a cup at tho 
baso of the fruit, but not 
adhering to it: pericarp 
woody ... ... 9 Balanocarpus. 

Calyx adherent to the fruit: pericarp 
thickly leathery ... ... 10 Pachynocarpus. 

Sect. II. Ancistrocladtij:. Ovary 1-celled with 
a single ovule; stigmas 3, distinct: Seeds 
with copious ruminate albumen. Ehxstipulate 
climbers. . ... ... ... 11 Ancistrocladus. 

1. Dii'TKRoCAurus, Giertn. f. 

Lofty trees, stellately pubescent or more or less clothed with 
fascicled hairfi. Leaves coriaceous, entire or sinuate-eremite; lateral nerves 
connected by marginal loops and transverse reticulations ; stipules large, 
valvate, enclosing the terminal bud, finally caducous and leaving an 
annular scar. Flowers large, white or reddish. Calyx-tube freo. Petals 
usually pubescent externally, especially on tho outer margin. Stamens 
oo ; authers linear, equivalved, acuminate. Ovary 3-cel led; style filiform ; 
ovules 2 in each cell. Fruit nut-like, 1-seeded, enclosed in tho accres¬ 
cent calyx-tube, free; accrescent calyx-lobes 2, erect. Seed adnate to 
the base of tho pericarp; cotyledons largo, thick, unequal ; radicle 
inconspicuous.—D istrib. Tropical E. Asia; species about 60. 

Ripe fruit splueroidal or ellipsoidal, neither angled nor wingod. 

Young branches, petioles, under surfaces of the midribs, and 
nerves of tho leaves covered with coarse stiff fasciculate 
hairs. 

Fruit glabrous ... ... .., 1. D. crinitus. 

„ stellate-pubescent ... ... 2. 1). Scorlechinii. 

Young branches deciduously pubescent. 

Leaves with 12 or more pairs of nerves. 

Leaves oblong-elliptic, their under sur¬ 
faces sparsely stellate-pubescent ... 3. D. SJcinneri. 

Leaves elliptic or ovate-elliptic, their 
under surfaces puberulous or quite 
glabrous ... ... ... 4 D. turbinatus. 

Leaves with 8 to 10 pairs of nerves. 

All parts quite glabrous ... ... 5. T). Kerrii. 
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Ripe fruit with 5 angular tuberosities on its 
upper portion ... ... ... 6* comutm. 

Ripe fruit 5-angled: 

„ Calyx-tube glabrous; leaves 2'5 to 3 25 in. 

long ... ... ... 7. D.Jagineus. 

Calyx-tube densely stellate-tomentose; 

leaves 6 to 8 in. long ... ... 8. JD. oblongifolius. 

Ripe fruit with its 5 angles produced into wings : 

Leaves glabrous: 

Young branches at first scurfy-puberulous, 
ultimately quite glabrous : buds ovoid, 
minutely palo eaneseent ... 9. D. grandiflorus. 

Young branches as in the last, but with 
conspicuous tawny-tomentose, obliquo 
annuli; buds cylindric, hoary-canes- 
cent ... ... 10. JD. Kunstleri. 

Yonng branches minutely tawny-pubes¬ 
cent, not annulated and never gla¬ 
brous ; buds ovoid, densely sericeous 11. D. Griffilhii. 

Leaves minutely stellate-pubescent on the 
lower surface : 

Flowers about 1 in. long; leaves with 
rounded or sub-cordate bases ; young 
branches very stout, with ovoid buds : 
tho accrescent lobes of the calyx 
1*5 in. broad ... ... 12. D. incanus. 

Flowers 1‘5 in. long ; leaves with rounded 
or enneate, not sub-cordate, bases: 
young branches moderately stout with 
* cylindric buds: accrescent calyx-lobes 

*7 to *8 in. broad ... ... 13. D. alatus. 

1. Diptekocaupus crinitos, Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I. 296. 
A tree 90 to 150 feet high : young branches, petioles, under surface of 
midrib and nerves, pedicels and outer surface of bracts of inflorescence 
clothed with stiff yellowish-brown fascicled hairs. Leaves very coria¬ 
ceous, ovate or more usually obovate, acute, tho base rounded or sub¬ 
acute; the edge entire, fringed with fascicled hairs, recurved (at least 
when dry); both surfaces sparsely hispid when young, glabrescent when 
old; main nerves 12 to 18 pairs, spreading, rather straight, very 
prominent on the lower, depressed on the upper, surface; length 3 to 
5 in., breadth 1'75 to 2*75 in., petiole 1 to 125 in. Racemes about 6- 
flowerod. Flowers nearly 2 in. long. Calyx glaucous, glabrous. Petah 
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pubernlous, linear, blunt. Stamens 15. Fruit (immature) ellipsoid, wing¬ 
less, glaucous, smooth; the enlarged calyx-lobes linear-oblong, blunt, 3- 
nerved, inconspicuously reticulate, shining, 3'5 in. long and ‘6 to '8 in. 
broa3, Dyor in Journ. Bot. 1874, p. 103. D. hirtus , Yesqne, Comptagr 
Rendus, 1874, 78, p. 627; Journ. Bot. 1874, p. 151; Dyer 1. c. 154, 

Malacca; Maingay (Kew Dislrib.) No. 196. 

Perak; Scortechini, No. 1955. Disxiun. Borneo: (fide Dyer), Beccari, 
779, 1883. 

Burck (Ann. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg, Vol. 6, p 196) reduces this to 
B. Tamparan , Korth. Korthals however describos the fruit of that 
species as having accrescent calyx-lobes 13 inches long by 3 broad. 

2. Diiterocabpus Scokteciiinit, King, n. sp. A large tree: young 
branches rather stout, densely clothed, (as are the short cylindric buds, 
the petioles and racemes) with large tufts of coarse, brownish, shining 
hairs. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-ovate, or sometimes elliptie-snb-ovate, 
sub-entire, abruptly and shortly acuminate, slightly narrowed to the 
rounded base; upper surface glabrous or glabrescent, the nerves sparse¬ 
ly stellate-pubescent, the midrib tomentosef under surface sparsely 
stellate-pubescent, the nerves (and especially the midrib) with long 
silky hairs intermixed: main nerves J6 to 18 pairs, straight, oblique, 
very prominent beneath : length 6 to 7‘5 in., breadth 3 to 35 in, petiole 
1 to 1*2 in. Racemes few-flowered, short. Fruit (? immature) ovoid, 
contracted under the mouth, glaucous, stellate-pubescent, *75 in. long 
and '5 in. in diam; accrescent calyx-lobes linear-oblong, reticulate, 
slightly narrowed in tho lower half, the apex obtuse, obscurely 3- 
nerved (tho middle nerve bold, the two lateral faint), 4 to 5 in. long and 
•8 to 2 in. broad. 

Perak; Scortechini, No. 1813, 

This is closely allied to B. crinitus, Dyer, to which Scortechini 
doubtfully referred it. It differs from B. crinitus in its larger leaves 
and stellate-pubescent fruit. It has also a different time of flowering; 
for, as Scortechini remarks in his field notes, this is in immature fruit 
in the beginning of March, while D. crinitus does not come into flower 
until the end of April. 

3. Dipterocarpus Skinneri, King, n. sp. A tall tree; young 
branches thin, deciduously tawny-pubescent. Buds cylindric, narrow, 
golden-sericeous. Leaves oblong-elliptic, narrowed in the upper half or 
third to the acute or shortly acuminate apex, slightly narrowed to the 
rounded base, upper surface glabrous or sparsely adpressed-pubescent, 
the midrib tomontose, the lower sparsely stellate-pubescent, the midrib 
and 26 to 19 pairs of straight oblique nerves adpressed-sericeous ; 
nerves prominent on the lower, faint on the upper, surface when dry : 
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length 5 to 8 in., breadth 2 25 to 3 in.; petiole ’7 to 9 in., tomentose. 
Racemes simple, short, 2- or 3*flowered, pubescent. Flowers 2’5 in. long. 
Calyx with narrowly campanulate tube, covered outside with minute, 
pgle, stellate tomentum. Petals linear-oblong, blunt, more or less pubes¬ 
cent outside. Fruit (? immature) globular-ovoid, glabrous, -65 in. in 
diam.: accrescent calyx-lobes glabrous, reticulate, linear, blunt, con¬ 
tracted at the very base, nearly 5 in. long and about *75 in. broad. 

Penang; at the back of West Hill, at an elevation of 1,000 feet. 
Curtis No. 1403. 

A very distinct species known only by Mr. Curtis’ scanty speci¬ 
mens. I have namod it in honour of Mr. Skinner, Resident Councellor 
of Penang. 

4. Dipterocarhjs turmnatijs, Gaertn. f. Fruct. III. 51, t. 188. 
A tree 80 to 100 feet high: young shoots rather slender, at first minute¬ 
ly velvety, pale grey, afterwards glabrous : buds cylindric, softly pale 
pubescent Leaves thinly coiiaceous, elliptic or ovate-elliptic, acute 
or shortly acuminate, the base rounded or sub-cordate, the edges 
slightly undulate, sometimes sub-crenate; both surfaces glabrous, or 
the lower puberulons especially on the midrib and nerves: main nerves 
12 to 18 pairs, straight, oblique, prominent on the lower surface; 
length 4 5 to 1J in., breadth 2’5 to 5 25 in.; petiole 1 to 1’5 in., glabrous 
or pubescent: stipules tawny-velvety in the lower part but pubescent to¬ 
wards the apex. Racemes 3- to 5-flowcred. Flowers 1’25 to P5 in. long. 
Calyx-tube obconic, glabrous, smooth, not winged. Petals linear-oblong, 
obtuse, more or less oanesccut. Fruit ellipsoid-ovoid, tapering to each end 
when young: globular when ripe and ‘75 in. in diam., with neither 
wings nor ridges ; the two accrescent calyx-lobes glabrous, conspicuously 
reticulate, obscurely 3-nerved, oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, 4 to 4’5 in. 
long and 1'25 in. broad ; the three small lobes of the calyx deltoid, very 
slfbrt. Etoxb. Hort. Beng. 42; FI. Ind. II. 612; Corom. Plants III. 
10 t. 213. Ham. in Mem. Worn. Soc. VI. 300 : Wall Cat. 952; A. DC. 
Prod. XVI. 2, 607; W. and Arn. Prod. 85; Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. 
Br. Ind. I, 295 : Journ. Bot. 1874, p. 102 t. 143, fig. 13: Kurz. For. FI. 
Burm. I. 114. D. laevis , Ham. 1. c. 299.; A. DC. 1. c. 607. W. and A, 
Prod. 85: Kurz, 1. c. 114. ?D. indicus > Bedd. Forest. Rep. 1864-5, 

17 cum tab.; Flora Sylvat. t. 94. 

Assam, Cachar, Chittagong, Burmah, S. India. 

Var. andamanica : enlarged calyx-lobes linear-oblong, not oblanceo- 
late, ’75 in. broad; leaves broadly ovate, sub-cunoate at the base. 

South Andaman: common. 

Following Dyer, I have included under this the plant named D. 
laevis by Buchanan Hamilton in the Memoirs of the Wernerian Society, 
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Vol. VI. p. ‘299. Hamilton distinguishes his species JD. laevis by its 
flattened branchlets, and perfectly glabrous leaves and petioles, while 
D. tuberculatns Gaertn. has terete branches and pubescent leaves and 
petioles. The former (called Dulia Oarjan, by the natives of Chittft- 
gong) yields, he says, no wood-oil; while the latter (called Telia 
Oarjan ) does. The materials before me do not enable me to differen¬ 
tiate the two as species. Moreover, specimens sent to me by Dr. E. 
Thurston, Reporter on Economic Products to the Government of India, 
(and which had been collected by the Forest Officer of Chittagong 
under the vernacular names Dulia and Telia Oarjan ) appear exactly 
alike. Careful investigation in the field may however prove that there 
is some better basis for Hamilton’s view than the trifling differences 
which he has noted in the outline of the branchlets and the pubescence 
of the leaves. I am not at all satisfied that the Southern Indian tree 
named D. indicus by Beddome is rightly reduced here. Better Herba¬ 
rium specimens than any which I havo seen, and investigation in the 
field, are I think required to settle this point also. 

5. Dipterocarpus Kerim, King, n. sp. ‘A tall tree; all parts, 
except the petals, glabrous ; young branches thin, slightly flattened 
at the tips, not annular. Buds narrow, cylindric. Leaves coriaceous, ovate- 
elliptic, acute or very shortly and bluntly acuminate, the edges undulate, 
the base cuncate; main nerves 8 to 11 pairs, oblique, straight, bold and 
shining on the lower surface; length 3 to 4 in., breadth 2 to 2'5 in., 
petiole *9 to 1*1 in. Panicles short, spreading, few-flowered. Flowers 
1*5 in. long. Oalyx-tube glaucous. Petals linear-oblong, obtuse, more 
or less pubescent or tomentoso towards their middle externally. Fruit 
turbinate, smooth, 1 to 1*15 in. in diam.; accrescent calyx-lobes linear- 
oblong, blunt, reticulate, 3-nerved, 4 5 to 5 in. long, and 1*25 to 1*5 in. 
brood : minor lobes very short, broad, rounded. 

Malacca; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 199, Griffith 727, Derry 10«&. 
Pangkore; on Gunong Yunggal, Curtis No. 1561. 

Mr. Curtis describes this as a very large tree yielding an oil. It 
resembles D. Uasscltii, Bl., but has much smaller leaves. 

I have named this species in honour of Dr. Kerr, an enthusiastic 
Botanist much-interested in the Malayan Flora. Closely allied to this, 
and perhaps identical with it, is tho tree represented by Mr. Curtis’ 
specimen (Waterfall, Penang) No. 1653. The young wood of tho 
latter is however paler than that of D. Kerrii from Pangkore and 
Malacca, and the leaves are puberulous, not glabrous, beneath. I have 
seen no flowers of it. 

6. Dipterocarpus cornutus, Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 296. 
A tree 50 to 70 feet high: young branches stout, compressed, minutely 
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rufous-tomontose with a few scattered longer hairs. Leaves large, 
coriaceous, oblong, blunt at each end, the edges undulate or obscurely 
sinuato-crenate: upper surface glabrous, the midrib and nerves pale 
when dry: under surface densely covered with minute, pale, stellate 
tomentum: main nerves 26 to 20 pairs, prominent, spreading, straight, 
the transverse veins rather distinct: length 9 to 14 in., breadth 5 to 8 
in., petiolo 2 to 3 in.; stipules rufous-sericeous, the hairs fascicled. 
Racemes 7- or 8-flowered. Flowers 1*75 in long. Calyx-tuhe 5-winged, 
canescent, the short lobes very obtuse. Petals oblong or sub-spathulate, 
stellate-canesccnt. Fruit about 1 in. long, sub-globular, with 5 thick 
short wings in its upper half; enlarged calyx-lobes linear, obtuse, 5 or 
6 in. long and 1'25 to 175 in. broad, shining, boldly 3-nerved, reticulate. 
Dyer in Joum. Bot. 1874, p. 103, t. 143. fig. 15. Parinarium dilleni- 
folium, R. Br. Wall. Cat. No. 7520. Fetrocarya dillenifolia , Steud. 
Nomencl. II, 309. 

Singapore: Wallich. Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 197. 
Penang: Curtis No. 1402. Perak : Wray, No. 4160. 

It was Sir Joseph Hooker who first pointed out that the Walli- 
chiau plant No. 7520, issued as Parinarium, belongs really to this 
species. 

7. Diptehocarpus fagineus, Yesque in Comptes-Rendus, tome 78, 
p. 626: Journ. Bot. for 1874, p. 149. A tree 40 to 80 feet high : young 
branches slender, at first minutely pulverulent tawny-pubescent, ulti¬ 
mately glabresent or glabrous and dark-coloured, the buds cylindric. 
Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-ovate to elliptic-lanceolate, acute, the edges 
entire or sub-undulate-crenulate, the base cuneate, both surfaces puberu- 
lous especially on the midrib and nerves; main nerves 10 to 13 pairs, 
straight, oblique, prominent on the sub-glaucous lower surface ; length 
2’5 to 3*25 in., breadth 13 to 175. Bacemes slender, 1- to 4-flowered. 
Flowers about 125 in. long. Calyx-ttibe campanulate, not constricted 
at tho mouth, 5-angled. Ripe fruit ellipsoid, tapeiang more at the base 
than at tho apex, 5-anglod, glaucous, 1 in. long: accrescent calyx-lobes 
linear-oblong, obtuse, contracted at the base, 3-nerved, 2‘5 to 3 in. 
long and about 75 in. broad. T). prismaticus, Dyer Journ. Bot. 1874. 
pp. 104, 152. t. 144 fig. 17. Dipterocarpus, sp. Hook. fil. in Linn. Trans 
XXIII, 161. 

Perak: King’s Collector No. 3527; Scortcchini. Penang; Curtis 
No. 1401. 

D. fagineus, Vcsque, has been collected hitherto only in Borneo 
(Beccari No. 3008 and Motley No. 143,) and the leaves are described 
by Dyer as being papyraceous in texture and having about 8 pairs of 
lateral nerves. The leaves of the Porak tree which I now refer to this 
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species, are coriaceous and have 10 to 33 pairs of nerves. The Perak plant 
may therefore belong to a distinct, but closely allied, species. Curtis’ 
Penang specimens (No. 1401) are quite glabrous in all parts except the 
petals. 

8. Dipterocarpus oblongifoj.ius, Blumo, Mas. Bot. Lugd. Bat. II, 
88. A tall tree: young branches glabrous, dark-coloured, sparsely 
lenticellate; buds cylindric. Leaves coriaceous, oblong or elliptic- 
oblong, shortly and bluntly acuminate, the edges sub-undulate, the 
base cuneato ; both surfaces shining, glabrous, the midrib and 13 to 16 
pairs of straight bold nerves with a few stellate hairs along their 
sides: length 6 to 8 in., breadth 2 to 2 75 in., petiole '9 to 1*1 in. 
Racemes slightly supra-axillary, densely tawny-tomento,so, bifurcating, 
each branch with 3 to 5 flowers and several linear membranous decid¬ 
uous bracts. Flowers about 2'5 in. long. Calyx-tube fusiform, slightly 
contracted at the mouth, 1 in. long, boldly 5-angled, densely stellate 
tawny-tomentose as are the 3 minor calyx lobes; the 2 larger litiear- 
oblanceolate lobes sparsely stellate-pubescent, boldly 1-nerved and with 
2 obscure lateral nerves. Ripe fruit unknowd. Miq., FI. Ind. Bat. 1. 
pt. 2, p. 498; A.DC. Prod. XXI. 2, 614; Dyer in Journ. Bot. 1874, 105. 
D. stenopterus, Yesque, Comptes-Bcndus, tome 78, p. 625; Journ. Bot. 
1874,'p. 150. 

Perak, Scortechini. Distrtr. Borneo, Sumatra. 

Except as regards inflorescenco, the Perak specimens of this are 
practically glabrous. In Bornean specimens, however, the young parts, 
buds and petioles are fusco-tomentose. (Dyer 1. c.) 

9. Dipterocarpus graewflorus, Blanco, FI. Filipp. Ed. 2, 314. 
A tree 80 to 120 feet high: young branches rather stout, sub-compressed, 
at first hoary-puberulous, but finally quite glabrous, nearly black when 
dry; leaf-buds shortly ovoid, minutely palo-canescent. Leaves coriaceous, 
ovate-elliptic, shortly acuminate; the base broad, rounded or sub-truncate, 
sub-cordate; the edges entire or obscurely undulate-crenate, both sur¬ 
faces glabrous; main nerves 14 to 16 pairs, spreading, rather straight, 
prominent on the lowei’, obsolete on the upper, surface; length 6 to 9 
in., breadth 35 to 5 in.; petiole 2 to 3 in. long, glabrous. Racem.es 
about 4-flowered. Flowers articulated to tlie raehis, 2 in. long. Calyx- 
tube 5-winged from base to apex. Petals linear-oblong. Fruit oblong, 2'5 
in. long, wings stout, '5 in. or more in width; the 2 accrescent lobes of 
the calyx oblong, obtuse, glabrous, reticulate, 3-nerved, the mesial 
nerve the longest and most distinct, 7 to 9 in. long and P5 to 2 in. broad, 
the smaller calyx lobes sub-orbicular. A.DC. Prod. XVI., 2 p. 612; 
Dyer in Journ. Bot. 1874, p. 106, t. 145, fig 19; Burck in Ann. du 
Jard. Bot, Bnitenzorg, vol 6, 201. D. Blancoi , Bl., Mas. Lugd. Bat. II. 

J. li. 13 
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35. D. Motleyanus, Hook. fil. in Trans. Linn. Soc. XXIII. 159. A.DC. 
in DC. Prod. XVI., pt. 2, 611. D. pterygocalyx, Scheff. Obs. Phyt. 
II. 35; Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 298. Mocanera grandiflora, 
Blanco, FI. Filipp. Ed. I, 451. Anisoptera ? Turcz. in Bull. Soc. Nat. 
Mosc. 1858,1, 233. 

Malacca: Main gay ("Kow Distrib.) No. 198. Penang: Curtis 424, 
Perak: Scortecliini 152b. Distrib. Bangka, Teysmann. (?) Philip, 
pines. 

The late Father Scortecliini’s field notes contain the following 
account of the (lower: “ The petals of this are red inside in the middle, 
but pale towards the margins; the stamens are numerous, 2-soriate, 
united in a ring by their enlarged bases, falling off together: staminodes 
many, short, ad pressed to the ovary. Ovary pubescent, scaly towai da 
the base. Frniting-calyx reddish.” The species comes near B. 
Griffithii: but is distinguished from it by the characters which I have 
noted under that species. Flowers of L>. Griffithii are, however, wanting 
for comparison. 

10. Dipterocarpus kunstleri, King, n. sp. A tree 80 to 120 feet 
high; young branches flattened, at first sparsely covered with minute 
scurfy deciduous pubescence, ultimately glabrous, but always with 
oblique tawny-tomontose annuli. Buds narrowly cylindric, hoary- 
canesccnt. Leaves elliptic or sub-rotund-elliptic, very shortly acumi¬ 
nate, the baso rounded or sub-cuneate, the edges undulate or sub- 
crcnate, both surfaces glabrous: main nerves 16 to 18 pairs, oblique, 
straight, prominent on the lower surface: length 7 5 to 11 in., breadth 
4’5 to 7 in., petiole 1'5 to 2 in. Itacemes 6 to 8 in. long, often bifid, 4- 
to 6-fiowered, glabrous. Flowers 2‘5 to 3 in. long, glaucous. Calyx-tube 
narrowly obconie, 5-winged, glaucous. Petals linear, obtuse, glaucous. 
Fruit sub-globular, an inch or more long, with 5 wings about 25 in. 
wide: accrescent calyx-lobes oblong, obtuse, slightly narrowed towards 
the base, glabrous, reticulate, 3-nerved, 6 or 7 in, long and about 125 
in. broad. 

Perak : King's Collector, Nos. 3638, 3798, 7508 and 7606. 

Allied to B. grand\floras; but with larger leaves, smaller fruit 
and different buds. Allied also to B. Griffithii but with smaller fruit 
and different buds. This species has leaves like Z). trinervis Bl. and 
B. retusus Bl., but differs from thesa in having winged fruit: it also 
resembles B. Byeri , Pierre, which, however, has longer leaves with 
hairy petioles and more narrowly winged fruit. 

11. Dipterocarpus Griffithii, Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I 213 
A tree 100 to 125 feet high: young branches stout, sub-compressedj 
minutely tawny-cauescent; the leaf buds ovoid, densely covered with 
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yellowish-brown sinning hair. Leaves coriaceous, broadly ovate, usually 
slightly narrowed to the rounded base, but sometimes the base truncate- 
ly sub-cordate, the apex acute or shortly acuminate, both surfaces 
glabrous, the upper shining; main nerves 12 to 14 pairs, spreading, 
straight, slightly prominent on the lower surface : length 5 to 31 in., 
breadth 3 to 5 5 in., petiole 2'25 to 3'5 in. liar,ernes 3- oi* 4-flowered. 
Flowers 1*5 in. long. Calyx ob-conie, sub-glabrous, 5-winged. Fruit 
oblong, 2*5 in. long, the wings extending from base to apex, stout, '5 
in. or more broad : accrescent lobes of calyx oblong, obtuse, glabrous, 
reticulate, boldly 3-nerved, 5 to 7 in. long and abont 1*75 in. broad. 
A. DC. in DC. Prod. XVI, Pt. 2, (ill; Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
T, 299: Journ. Bot. 1874, 107. Kurz For. Flora Burm, I, 116. I). 
grandijlorus Griff. Notul. IV, 515 (not of Blanco). 

S. Andaman : Kurz, King’s Collector. 

This closely resembles V. grandijlorus, Blanco, but the two may 
be readily distinguished by their young branches and leaf-bnds. The 
young branches of this species are pale cane^cent and its lenf-buds 
broad and golden sericeous; while the branchlets of D. grandijlorns 
are quite glabrous and dark-coloured and the buds are narrow and pale 
canescent. 

12. Diptjeuocakpl’S incanus, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 42; FI. Ind. II. 
614. A tall tree: young shoots tereto, stout, densely hut minutely 
tawny-tomentose; the buds short, ovoid, thick, with longer tomentum 
than the branchlets. Leaves coriaceous, broadly ovate, acute or sub¬ 
acute, the base rounded or sub-cordate, tho edges undulate; upper 
surface glabrous, the midrib alone slightly pubescent: under surface 
uniformly pale, shortly but softly stellate-pubescent, the midrib 
and nerves tomentose. main nerves 12 to 15 pairs, oblique, 
straight, prominent on tho lower surface; length 5 to 8 in., breadth 
25 to 4*75 in.; petiole *8 to 1*25 in., pubescent. Flowers about 1 in. 
long, usually in racemes but occasionally iu short 7- or 8-flowered 
panicles. Calyx-tube ob-conic, 5-wingod, minutely tomentose. Petals 
oblong, obtuse. Fruit sub-globose, about 1 in. in diam., 5-wingcd from 
base to apex; the wings thin, from *25 to *5 in, broad ; the 2 accrescent 
lobes of the calyx narrowly oblong, obtuse, glabrous, much reticulate, 
3-nerved in the lower half, when mature 5 5 in. long and nearly 1*5 
in. broad ; the 3 minor lobes sub-orbieular. Wight & Am. Prod. 84; 
A. DO. Prod. XVI. 2, 611; Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 1,298; Journ; 
Bot. 1874, p. 106. 

S. Andaman: common. DiSTiUB. Burmah, Kurz, Herb. No. 2109 
(in part). 

The plant here described under the name D. incanus closely re* 
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sembJes D. alatus, Roxb.; but its flowers are shorter, the leaves are 
more broadly ovate, and have rounded or cordate, not cuneate, bases, 
while the pubescence of the lower surface is paler and more uniform 
and the young braneblets and leaf-buds are stouter. Moreover the 
accrescent lobes of the calyx are longer and nearly twice as 
broad: the 5 wings of the calyx-tube arc also broader. Roxbui’gh’s 
description of his species D. incanus is vory brief; he left no drawing 
of it at Calcutta; and no authentic specimens of his own naming 
appear to exist. It is therefore impossible to decide with absolute 
certainty what Roxburgh’s D. incanus is. At Kew Mr. Dyer accepts 
Kurz’s Pegu specimen No. 2109 as belonging to it, and the specimens 
recently brought from the S. Andaman by my collectors agree with 
that number of Kurz’s. 

13. Difterocaupus alatus, Roxb. Hort, Bong. 42 ; FI. Ind. II 614. 
A tree 80 to 125 feet high : young branches terete, rather stout, Boftly 
and minutely pubescent; the buds narrow, rufous-sericeous. Leaves coria¬ 
ceous, ovate-elliptic, the apex acute, the base cuneate, the edges undu¬ 
late : upper surface glabrous except tho minutely tomentose nerves and 
midrib: lower sparsely and minutely stellate-pubescent, the 10 to 14 
pairs of oblique rather straight prominent main nerves densely tomen¬ 
tose ; length 5 to 8 in., breadth 275 to 4‘5 in.; petiole 1 to 1*5 in, 
pubescent: stipules sericeons-pubescont. Panicles 6- or 7-flowered. 
Flowers about 1*5 in. long. Calyx-tube ob-conic, 5-winged, stellate-pubes¬ 
cent, as are the linear-oblong petals. Fruit globose, 1 in. in diam., 
puberulons, 5-winged from base to apex ; tho wings glabrous, thin and 
about ’5 in broad; the 2 accrescent lobes of the calyx linear-oblong, 
obtuse, glabrous, much reticulate, 3-nerved in the lower half, 4‘5 in. 
long and ‘7 or "8 in. broad: the 3 unenlarged lobes obtuso. Wall. Cat. 
953: A. DC. Prod. XVI. 2, 611 in part : Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
T, 298; Journ. Bot, 1874, p. 106 (excl. syn. R costatus, Gaertn.) Kurz 
For. Flora Burra. I. 116; Pierre Flore Forest. Coch-Chine, t. 212. 
Oleoxylon balsamiferum Wall. Cat. p. 157. 

Burmah : Wallich, Brandis, Heifer No. 730, Kurz. Andamans P 

Geertner’s figure and description of his L. costatus are confined to 
the fruit only. The former is that of a Dipterocarpus with the elongat¬ 
ed calyx-lobes of D. alatus, Roxb., but with the 5 wings on the tube of 
the calyx very narrow, whereas those of Roxburgh's D. alatus are 
very broad. Dyer (F. B. I. i, 298) expresses his belief that Gaertner’s 
figure is a bad representation of D . alatus, Roxb., and he reduces 
Gaertuer’s D. costatus to Roxburgh’s D. alatus. M. Do Candolle, on the 
other hand, retains D. costatus , Gaertn. as a good species- and in 
this he is followed by Kurz ; but Messrs. Dyer and De Candolle agree 
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that the D. cmtatus described by Roxburgh is a d^rent p'aet from 
Gaortner's. For Mr. Dyer it is still a doubt el species; wM° M.De 
Candolle reduces it to I). angnstifoKu, W. & A., which for 
turn a doubtful species. A careful examination of the “ ate ™’ 
eouected at Calcutta and at Kcw leads me to believe that D. wdatm 
Gaertu., is a perfectly good species, and that the best char ace 
distinguish it from Roxburgh’s D. ala,us ,s the narrowness of the wings 
of the calyx-tube. Specimens eolloctcd >,. Burma. ^ Kura (Ka 113 of 
his Herbm.) and by Brandis, have fruits exactly like that figured by 
Gaertner. Moreover I sec no reason for thinking that the tree describ¬ 
ed by Roxburgh (FI. Ind. II; 014) as D. codatns, Gaertn., is angling 
else than Gaertner's plant. Mr. Dyer (Jeum. Bot. 1874,P- ; 

presses the opinion that D. Lemeski, Vesque-a species collected on the 
Wand of Pulo Condor oil the Cambodian coast—is reducible to D. 

utof,«,Roxb. dOTbt{al w]|6ther B oWm , Roxb., occurs in the Anda- 

mans I have seen no specimens of it from these islands, and I give it 
asan* Andaman^lant oiTthe authority of tfio “Flora of British India.” 

Besides the preceding, there arc various other species of Dipterocarpus 
in J callte Herbarium from localities within the British Malayan 
region which, for want of sufficient materials, 1 am unable to describe. 

Chief amongrt those> aie p a eci()8 w itlr winged calyx-tube. 

2 I "s from IVrok, represented in ScmtcchmiWlection 

(without number) by fruits resembling those of V. Lomx H., f., D. xntn 

ratus Dyer, and D. lamella f us, Hook. fil. 

’/o, A species from the Andamans with leaves resembling those of 

r> a -L/m 1 Miq but with globular fruit which has neither angles nor 

wind's'ontho calyx -tube. tL possibly may be a form of D. pilasus, 

®“ Mi A Perak species (Herb. Scortechini mixed with No. 1478) re¬ 
presented by fruits something like those of D. fagiueus, Vcsque, but 
•ft, fu. calvx-tube winged, not angled. 

(5) A Perak species ropresented by leaf-twigs and loose fruit of a 
speoies resembling both D. fagimrn, Vesque, and D. gracilu, B!., but 

m t) £££ from P f rak (Wray No. 4031) having leaves like 
D akmtHi, Miq., but with shorter petioles, and having also fruit rather 
like V. OnfftUi, but the ealyx-tuhe with narrower wings, and the 

minor calyx-lobes smaller. 
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2. Anisoptera, Korth. 

Resinous trees. Leaves coriaceous, entire, feather-veined and finely 
reticulate ; stipules small, fugacious or inconspicuous. Flowers in lax 
terminal panicles Calyx-tube very short, adnate to the base of the 
ovary; the segments imbricate, then subvalvate. Stamens oo ; anthers 
ovoid with a long subulate connective, outer valves larger. Ovary 3- 
(rarely 4- 5-) celled ; stylo fleshy, ovoid or oblong, with an attenuate 
3-5-fid apex ; ovules 2 in each cell. Fruit adnate to the calyx-tube, in- 
dehiscent, l-seeded, crowned by the accrescent calyx-segments, of which 
2 form linear-oblong lobes. Cotyledons fleshy, unequal; radicle superior. 
—Distrib. Malay Peninsula and Archipelago to New Guinea. Species 
about 6. 

1. Anisoptera Curtisii, Dyer MSS. A tree 80 to 120 feet high r 
young branches slender, minutely scurfy-tomcntose* Leaves oblong, 
tapering to both ends, the apex sub-acute or acute, the base narrowed but 
rounded; the upper surface glabrous, shining, the lower densely oehra- 
ceous-lepidote and sparsely stellate-pubescent; main nerves 18 to 20 
pairs, spreading: length 2 to 3‘5 in., breadth *75 to 125 in., petiole ‘5 
to *75 in. Accrescent calyx-lobcs 3*5 to 4’5 in. long, linear-spathulate, 
shining, 3-nerved : the transverse veins bold and numerous. 

Penang : Curtis. Perak: King's Collectors. 

Far. latifolia: leaves broadly elliptic, blunt, the bases rounded but 
narrowed. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 1400. 

The vernacular name of this in Penang is Uingkong. 

3. Vatica, Linn. 

Large or moderately sized resinous ti*ees. Leaves coriaceous, entire, 
feather-veined and finely reticulate; stipules small, fugacious or incon¬ 
spicuous. Flotvers in axillaiy and terminal panicles, usually tomentose 
before expansion. Calyx-tube short, free, or adnate to the base of the 
ovaiy; segments somewhat acute, imbricate, then sub-valvate. Stamens 
15 ; anthers oblong, external valves larger, connective apiculate. Ovary 
3-celled; style short, subulate, or apex clavate or capitate; stigma entire 
or 3-toothed; ovules 2 in each cell. Fruit leathery, indeliiscent, 1- 
seeded, surrounded by and sometimes partly adnate to the accrescent, 
membranous, nerved and reticulate calyx-lobes, two of which expand 
into narrow wings 2 or 3 in. long, the othgr three being much smaller. 
Cotyledons fleshy. 

Distrib. Tropical Asia and chiefly Malaya; species about 10. 

Synaptea is a genus established by Griffith (Notulm IV., 516, Tab. 
585 A, fig V.) for a tree collected at Mergui, and named by him Synap- 
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tea odorala. This plant has been named Synaptea grandtflora by Kurz, 

(Journ. A.S., Beng., 1870, 2, 65), and Anisoptera odorata Kurz, (For. Flor. 
Burm. I, 112), while Dyer has identified it with Hopea grandtflora, Wall, 
Cat. 958, and reduced it to Vatica grandijlora (F.B.T., i., 301). 

The characters of the genus Synaptea , as given by its author, are 
practically those of Vatica, Linnaeus (Mantissa II., p. 152-3, No. 
1311), except that, whereas in the Linnaean description nothing is 
said about the fruit or its relation to the calyx, Griffith distinctly 
explains that he has given the name Synaptea because the ovary is 
adnate to the calyx. He does not say to what extent adnate, but, 
in fruiting specimens of his Synaptea odorata, the adhesion extends to 
the lower part only. In the “Mantissa” of Linnaeus, only one species 
of Vatica is described, viz., V■ cltinensis ; and of tho specimen thus 
named in the Linnsean Herbarium, Sir J. G. Smith publishes a figure 
(Smith Ic., ined., t. 36.). This figuro however does not show clearly 
whether the base of the ovary is, or is not, adherent to the calyx, 
and the fruit is not figured at all. A reference to Linnaeus’ speci¬ 
men ought to settle what V. chinensis Really is; but unfortunately 
it has not settled it. I have not myself examined the actual Lin¬ 
nsean specimen; but the opinions of botanists who have examined 
it vary as to its identity. The plant is generally admitted not to 
be of Chinese origin, for no Diptcrocarp is known to inhabit 
China. Wight and Arnot are of opinion (Prod. 84) that Vatica 
chinensis is the same as Vatica laccifera, W. A. (Shorea Talura, 
Roxb .—fide Dyer). Alph. De Candolle (Prod. XVI., 2, p. 619) keeps up 
the species V. chinensis, while Dyer (FI. Br. Ind., I, 302) reduces it to 
Vatica Boxburghiana, Blurne (Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. II, 31. t. 7.), 
Blume’s Vatica Boxburghiana, being, as the citations and figure given 
by that author show, tho Vateria Boxburghiana of Wight’s Illustrations, 
p. 87, and leones t. 26. It cannot be demonstrated, therefore, either from 
Linnaeus’ description or specimen, or from Smith’s figure of the latter, 
whether Linnaeus intended his genus Vatica to includo only plants with 
the ovary and fruit free from the calyx, or whether plants in which 
there is such partial adhesion might not also be admitted. If the 
latter were the case there would be no occasion to keep up the genus 
Synaptea. This is the view adopted by Messrs. Hooker and Bentham, 
who remark of Synaptea, “ ex descriptions auctoris verisimiliter ad 
Vaticam referenda est.” This view is also adopted by Dyer, in “ Hooker’s 
Flora of British India,” where ho reduces Synaptea odorata, Griff., to the 
genus Vatica, Section Eu-Valica. This view is also to a certain extent 
adopted by Burck who (Ann. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg) makes Synaptea 
a section of Vatica, characterised by having the lobes of the fruiting 
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calyx unequally accrescent, two of them being much elongate, and the 
fruit being partly inferior-, while the section Fn-Vatica, as proposed by 
Bentham and Hooker originally, and adopted by Burck, is characterised 
by having the same fruiting calyx as Synaptea ; nothing being said about 
the adhesion between the calyx and the fruit. Pierre, on the other hand, 
keeps up Synaptea as a genus on account of the presence of albumen 
and the structure of the embryo (characters not easily worked in 
herbarium specimens of this family). In my own opinion it appears 
advisable to admit Synaptea as a section of Vatica, but to exclude 
Isaurix, JRetinodendron, and P achy nocarpus , retaining these as distinct 
genera. Vatica would, according to this scheme, bo divided into two 
sections:— 

I. Fm-Vatica: —Fruit free from the accrescent calyx, ie., fruit 
superior. 

II. Synaptea: —Fruit adnnte in its lower part to the accrescent 
calyx, i e., fruit half inferior. 

Sect. I. Eu- Vatica. —Fruit quite free from the calyx. 

Inflorescence and ripe fruit pale tomeutose ; 

flowers’4 in, long ... ... ... 1. V. perahensis. 

Inflorescence and ripe fruit rusty-tomentosc. 

Flowers '25 in. long; nerves of leaves 13 

to 15 pairs; petioles '3 to *4 in. long ... 2. V. Lowii. 

Flowers ‘45 in. long; nerves of leaves 9 
to 32 pairs; potioles '6 to 1*5 in. long... 3. V. Maingayi. 
Sect. II. Synaptea —Calyx-wings adherent'to the 
ripe fruit for nearly half its length. 

Leaves 9 to 10 in. long and with 18 to 20 pairs 
of nerves ... ... ... 4. V. nitida. 

Leaves 2 5 to 7 in. long, with 6 to 13 pairs 
of nerves. 

Larger lobes of calyx of fruit obovate and 
very blunt. 

Leaves with 6 to 8 pairs of faint 

nerves ... ... ... 5. F. einerea . 

Loaves with 11 to 13 pairs of bold 

nerves ... ... ... 6. F. Ourtisii. 

Larger lobes of calyx narrowly oblong. 

Leaves oblong or elliptic-oblong, 
with 9 to 11 pairs of'nerves; 
petals narrowly oblong ... 7. V.faginea. 

Leaves broadly elliptic, with 11 to 13 
pairs of nerves; petals broadly 

elliptic ... ... 8. F. Dyeri, 
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Leaves 2*5 to 3*5 in. long, with about 7 or 8 
pairs of faint, main nerves, mi nutoly reticulate. 9. V. reticulata. 

1. Vatica perakensis, King, n. sp A tree 60 to 80 feet high; 
young branches slender, deciduously scurfily stellate-pubescent, the 
bark rather pale. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, rarely 
oblanceolate, more or less bluntly acuminate, sometimes caudate, the 
base cuneate; both surfaces glabrous, the midrib on the upper puberu- 
lous ; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, rather prominent beneath; length 2*5 
to 4 in., breadth '8 to 1'3 in., petiolo *4 to *5 in. Panicles axillary and 
extra-axillary, crowded near the ends of the branches, 1 to 2 in. long, 
minutely pale tomentose, as are tlio ovatc-lanceolato calyx-lobes. 
Flowers *4 in. long. Petals narrowly oblong, obtuse, glabrous. Stamens 
slightly apiculate. Ovary minutely tomentose ; stigma conical. Ripe fruit 
*3 in. in diam., globose, the stylo persistent, minutely tomentose, quite 
free from the calyx; the two necrescent calyx-lobes oblong-ob-lanceolate, 
obtuse, obscurely 5-nerved, 2*5 in. long and *5 in. broad; minor lobes 
unequal, lanceolate-acuminate, the largest about *85 in long. 

Porak : King’s Collector, Wray ; a common tree. Pangkore : Curtis. 

The nearest ally of this is Vatica Vavtamcnsis, Benth. and Hook.; 
but that has rather larger and more coriaceous leaves, which are perfect¬ 
ly glabrous; larger flowers with petals scaly externally and a more scurfy 
inflorescence; moreovor tho wliolo of the accrescent calyx-lobes of its 
fruit are more coriaceous and tho minor lobes are blunter. 

2. Vatica Lowii, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 80 feet high : young 
branches, petioles, inflorescence and calyx densely rusty, scurfy-tomeu- 
tose with stellate hair intermixed, the branches ultimately glabrous 
and with dark bark. Leaves coriaceous, oblong, sub-acute, the baso 
rounded ; both surfaces glabrous, the midrib puberulous on the upper ; 
main nerves 13 to 15 pairs, spreading, slightly prominent beneath ; 
length 2*5 to 3*5 in., breadth 1 to 1*5 in., petiolo *3 to *4 in. Panicles 
axillary and terminal, much crowded towards the ends of the branches ; 
•75 to 1*5 in. long. Flowers *25 in. long. Calyx-lobes lanceolate, acumi¬ 
nate, oblique. Petals naiTowly oblong, obtuse, almost glabrous. Stamens 
short, unequal-sided, apiculate. Ovary depressed, tomentoso, style 
capitate. Ripe fruit globular, *25 in. in diam, deciduously rufous-scurfy; 
the stylo persistent, quite free from the calyx. Two large calyx-wings 
narrowly oblong, sub-acute, scarcely narrowed at the base, 5-nerved, 
2*75 to 3 in. long, and *6 in. broad ; tho three smaller lobes sub-equal, 
about *5 or *6 in. long, lanceolate, obtuse. 

Perak: Scortechini, No. 2108; King’s Collector, No. 7496. 

This species is closely allied to V. Maingayi , Dyer; but lias smaller 
flowers, and rather larger leaves with considerably longer petioles, 

J. ii. 14 
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3. VAlien Mainoayi, Dyer, in Hook, fil, FI., Br., Ind. I, 302. A tall 
tree: young branches slender, ultimately glabrous, but at first rusty 
furfuraceous-tomentose, as are the inflorescence, calyx and ripe fruit. 
heaves coriaceous, oblong or obovate-oblong, shortly aenminate, the base 
rounded, glabrous on both surfaces ; main nerves 9 to 12 pairs, slender, 
curving, spreading; length 3 to 4*5 in,, breadth 1 to 175 in., petiole 
•6 to 1*5 in. Panicles short, few-flowered. Flowers ‘45 in. long. Calyx - 
segments oblong-lanceolate. Ovary depressed, rufous-tomentose. Pipe 
fruit globose, ’25 in. in diam., the style persistent, rufous-tomentose; 
freo from the calyx; the two largo wings linear-oblong, sub-acute, not 
contracted at the base, 5-nerved (the lateral nerves faint) 2 in. long 
and '35 to '5 in. broad ; the 3 smaller lobes ovate, sub-acuminate, *75 in, 
long, all glabrous. 

Malacca : Maingay (Kew Distrib.) Ho. 209. 

Of this I have seen only Maingay’s specimens, which are not good. 

4. Vatica nitens, King, n. sp. A tree 40 to 50 foet high: young 
branches and petioles densely covered with coarse deciduous scaly 
stellate tomentum, ultimately cinereous. Leaves coriaceous, narrowly 
oblong, acuminate, slightly narrowed to the rounded base.; both surfaces, 
but especially the upper, shining, glabrous, the base on the lower 
sparsely scaly-tomentose when young, finely reticulate; main nerves 
18 to 20 pairs, spreading, prominent on the lower surface: length 9 
to 10 in., breadth 2 in.; petiole '5 in., stout. Pipe fruit globular, 
crowned by the persistent style, reticulate, '5 in. in diam., adnate for 
half its length to the calyx; the two large wings of the calyx oblong, 
slightly ob-lanceolate, obtuse, 3 in. long and '8 to '9 in, broad, the 3 
shorter wings ovate-acuminate, '8 in. long; all boldly 5-nerved and 
shining. 

Penang: Curtis, Ho. 1404. 

This fine species is known only by Mr. Curtis’ imperfect speci¬ 
mens. It is very distinct, being at once recognisable amongst the Indian 
species of Vatica by the size of its leaves and calyx-wings. 

5. Vatica cinerea, King, n. sp. A tree about 40 feet high: young 
branches rufescent-puberulous at the very tips, otherwise glabrous 
and cinereous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, ovate-oblong to ovate-lanoeo- 
lato, sub-acute, the base rounded or sub*cuneate; both surfaces glabrous, 
finely reticulate when dry; main nerves 6 to 8 pairs, spreading, faint; 
length 225 to 3*5 in., breadth *75 to 1*5 in., petiole *3 to *5 in. Panicles 
mostly axillary, spreading, rusty scurfy-tomentose, 1'25 to 2 in, long. 
Flowers *45 in. long. Calyx-lobes sub-equal, lanceolate, sub-acute, 
toinentose on both surfaces. Petals oblong-lanceolate, sub-aoute, the 

half of the outer surface which is outside in aestivation pubescent, other- 

/ 
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wise glabrous. Stamens obtusely apiculate. Ovary depressed, minutely 
tomentose; stigma capitate. Fruit (not quite ripe) globular, umbonate, 
attached for half its length to the calyx. The two larger calyx-wings 
ob-lauceolate-eblong, obtuso or sub-acute, 5-nerved, flocculent-pnberu- 
lous near the base when young, ultimately glabrous, 2 in. long and *5 in. 
wide; the 3 smaller wings lauceolate, obtuse, '5 in. long. 

Langani: Curtis, Nos. 2797 and 2798. Kedah *. Curtis, Nos. 2096 
and 2514. 

When dried, the leaves of this are of a dull gray colour—hence the 
specific name. Its fruit resembles that of the next species, but the 
leaves have fewer and less prominent nerves. 

6. Vatica Curtisii, King, n. sp. A tree about 40 feet high : young 
branches, petioles, inflorcscense and calyx brownish scurfy-pubescent, 
ultimately glabrous. Leaves ovate-oblong, sub-acute, the base rounded, 
both surfaces quite glabrous, reticulate; main nerves 11 to 13 pairs, 
oblique, rather prominent beneath; length 3 to 5 in., breadth 1'3 to 
2*5 in., petiole 3 to *45 in. Eacemes axillaijy, few-flowered, 1 to 1*25 in. 
long. Flowers -35 in. long. Calyx-lobes unequal, the 2 longer narrowly 
oblong, obtuse; the 3 shorter lanceolate-acuminate. Petals elliptic, 
slightly oblique, blunt, glabrous except the pubescent edge which is 
external in the bud. Eipe fruit globular, *3 in. in diam., adherent 
to the calyx for half its length, the larger calyx-lobes oblong-obovate, 
usually obtuse, rarely sub-acute, 5-nerved, 1*75 to 2 in. long, and *7 in. 
broad; the smaller wings about ’4 in. long. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 1579. 

7. Vatica faginea, Dyer in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind., I., 301. A 
tree 80 to 100 feet high : young branches slender, minutely cinereous ’ 
stellate-tomentose as is the inflorescence. Leaves coriaceous, oblong 
or elliptic-oblong, finely reticulate, glabrous; main nerves 9 to 11 pairs, 
spreading, curving, thin but prominent when dry; length 4 to 5 in., 
breadth 1’5 to 2 in. Panicles 2‘5 in. long; flowers - 5 in. long. Calyx- 
tube ribbed, minutely scurfy tomentose, the lobes unequal. Petals 
narrowly oblong, blunt, glabrous except the pubescent outside edge. 
Ovary hemispheric, minutely tomentose ; stigma capitate, lobed, Eipe 
fruit globular, adherent for half its length to the calyx, about ’25 in. 
in diam., the style persistent; the 2 larger calyx-wings narrowly 
oblong, or oblong-oblanceolate,* obtuse, obscurely 5-nerved, 2 to 2 5 in. 
long, aud *5 to *7 in. broad near the apex ; the three smaller wings un¬ 
equal, sub-spathulato, less than *5 in. long. Hopea faginea, Wall, Cat. 963 
Shorea pinangiana. Wall., Cat. p. 157. Synaptea faginea , Pierre, For. 
Plore Coch.-Chine, t. 242. 

Penang: Wallich. Perak: King’s Collector, Nos. 3086 and 3765. 
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8. Vatica Dyeri, King, n. sp. A tree 80 to 130 feet high: young 
branches, panicles, and calyx on both surfaces densely rufous-floc- 
culent-tomeutose, with stellate hairs intermixed, the branches ulti¬ 
mately glabrous and their bark pale. Leaves membranous, usually 
broadly elliptic, rarely elliptic-oblong, sub-acute or very shortly and 
bluntly acuminate, the base rounded, both surfaces quite glabrous, 
finely reticulate : main nerves 11 to 13 pairs, spreading, rather promi¬ 
nent beneath : length 3'5 to 7 in., breadth 1*6 to 3 in.; petiole - 36 to 
•5 in., flocculent-tomentose. Panicles axillary or terminal, cymose, 1*5 
to 3 in. long. Floivers '4 in long. Calyx lobes unequal, the two larger 
oblong and obtuse ; tho three smaller lanceolate, acuminate. Petals 
broadly elliptic, very obtuse, slightly narrowed to tho truncato base, 
much larger than the calyx-lobes, glabrous, except one of the outside 
edges which is adpressed-pubescent. Stamens short, unequal-sided, 
bluntly apiculato Ovary depressed-pubescent, the stigma capitate. 
IUpe fruit conical, the two largo accrescent calyx-wings narrowly oblan- 
ceolate-oblong, blunt, 5-nerved, 1'25 in. long and *25 in, broad; the three 
smaller wings one-fourth of the size of tho larger, lanceolate, obscurely 
5-nerved. Synaptea Dyeri, Pieire FI. Forest. Coch-Chine, t. 21*1. 

Perak -. King’s Collector, No. 7662. Distrib., Cambodia, Lower 
Cochin-China, Pierre. 

The Perak specimens are not in fruit: but in flowers and leaves 
they agree with Pierre’s specimens from Cambodia and Cochin-China. 

9. Vatica reticulata, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 80 feet high: all 
parts except tho inflorescence glabrous ; young branches slender, dark- 
coloured. Leaves coriaceous, oblong to ovate-lanceolate, tapering from 
the middle to each end; the apex bluntly acuminate, the base very 
cuneate and slightly unequal-sided, tho edges sub-undulate ; both sur¬ 
faces finely reticulate when dry, the lower paler; main nerves 8 or 9 
pairs, little moro prominent than the secondary; length 2'5 to 3*5 
in., breadth 1 to l - 25 in., petiole *4 in. Panicles axillary or terminal, 
puberulous, 2 5 to 3*5 in. long, lax, few-flowered. Flowers on long 
pedicels. Oalyx-lobes unequal, lanceolate, more or less obtuse, densely 
pubescent on both surfaces. Ovary hemispherical, ridged, densely 
tomentose; style short, glabrous; stigma minute. Young fruit sub- 
globular; fruiting calyx with 2 accrescent linear-oblong wings, the 
other smaller ; all attached to the lower*part of the fruit. 

Perak : King’s Collector, No. 6969. . 

The only specimens which I have seen of this are without corolla, 
stamens, or ripe frait. The species is, however, a very distinct one, 
and it is an nnmistakoable Vatica. I have therefore ventured to name 
it in spite of the imperfection of the material. 
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4. Pentacme, A. DO. 

Glabrous or puberulous resinous trees. Leaves broad, entire, ponni- 
nerved, with obtuse or cordate bases. Floivers largo, paniclcd. Calyx- 
tube short, tho lobes imbricate, 2 being quite external. Stamens 15, 
tbe filaments short, dilated j anthers much larger than the filaments, 
elongate, linear; the valves 4, sub-equal, each subulato at its apex, 
the connective also prolonged into a stiff deflexcd arm as long as the 
appendages of the anther-valves. Ovary free; tho style filiform, the 
stigma slightly lobed. Fruit enclosed within the imbricate calyx- 
lobes, of which two or more have elongated membranous reticulate 
many-nerved wings. Species 3,—Burmese, Siamese, and Malayan. 

1. Pentacme malayana, King, n. sp. A tree 40 to 50 feet high : 
young branchos rather stout, dark-coloured, glabrous. Leaves sub- 
ooriaceous, rotund-ovato to broadly elliptic, the apex shortly and blunt¬ 
ly acuminate, the base rounded or slightly emarginate; both surfaces 
glabrous, pale when dry; main nerves 15 to 18 pairs, spreading, pro¬ 
minent on both surfaces; length 5 to 7 in., breadth 2 75 to 4’5 in., 
petiole '75 to 11 in. Panicles axillary, lax, few-flowered, 2 5 to 5 in. 
long. Flowers ‘75 in, long and about as much in diameter when open, 
pedicclled. Calyx-lobes more or less broadly ovate, acuminate, minutely 
tomentose outside. Petals threo times as long as the calyx, elliptic, 
spreading, puberulous on one-half outside, and glabrous on the other, 
quite glabrous inside. Stamens 15, equal, erect, the filaments short and 
broad ; the anthers elongate, narrow, with 5 apical awns, one of which 
is deflexed and rather shorter and tli icker than the other four. Ovary ovoid, 
sub-glabrous, much shorter than the filiform style: stigma minute. 
Pipe fruit ovate, apiculate, 1 in. long, glabrous; calyx-wings all enlarg¬ 
ed and reticulate except at the base ; tho three outer narrowly oblong, 
obtuse, and narrowed to tho concave base, 9-nerved, 4 to 4'5 in. long, and 
*65 to *75 in. broad; the two inner lobes much narrower and fewer- 
nerved, about 25 in. long, or even shorter. 

Langkani: Curtis, No. 2095. 

Tho petals of this species are spreading, and the flower has quite an 
unusual facies for the order. It is at once distinguished by its curiously 
5-awned anthers. Pour of these awns are the produced apices of the 
anther cells, tho fifth (the thicker and deflected one) is a prolongation 
from the connective. 

5. Shorea, Roxb. 

Glabrous, mealy, or pubescent resinous trees. Leaves entire or 
sub-rfipand, pinnate-veined ; stipules large, coriaceous and persistent, or 
minute and fugacious. Flowers in axillary or terminal, lax, cymose 
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panicles; bracts persistent, caducous, or 0. Sepals ovate or lanceolate, 
imbricate, 8 being external and 2 internal. Stamens 15 or 20, or 30; 
anthers ovate or oblong, rarely linear; connective subulate-cuspidate, 
rarely inappendieulate; valves obtuse, rarely cuspidate, equal, or the 
outer slightly larger. Ovary 3-cellod, cells 2-ovuled; style subulate, 
stigma entire or 3-toothed. Fruit with leathery, rarely with woody, 
pericarp, 1-celled, 1-seeded, closely surrounded by the bases of the 
persistent, usually accrescent, sepals, the 3 outer, or more rarely, all, 
and sometimes none, of which are developed into 7- to 10-veined reti¬ 
culate membranous linear-oblong wings. Cotyledons fleshy, unequal, 
usually enclosing the superior radicle. Distrib—T ropical Asia and 
chiefly the Malayan Archipelago: species about 60. 

Sect. I. Eu.-Shorea. Fruit little more than *5 in. long, its pericarp 
leathery: three of the persistent sepals developed into membra¬ 
nous wings many times longer than the fruit. 

Anthers without apical appendages. 

Lower surface of adult leaves minutely stel¬ 
late-tomentose, not scaberulous 
Lower surface of adult leaves glabrescent, 
the axils of the nerves scaly 
Lower surface of adult leaves quito glabrous, 
of young leaves glaucous ••• 

Anthers mostly inappendieulate, a few with a 
minute apical appendage from the connective. 

Stamens 30 ... ••• 

Anthers with very short apical appendages from 
the connective ; flowers sessile. 

Leaves 2-5 to 4 in. long, the lower surfaces mi¬ 
nutely pubescent: flower -25 in. long; fruit 
ovoid-globose, its largest wings 2'5 in. long 
Leaves 3 to 4 5 in. long, glabrous beneath : 

' flower ’3 in. long: fruit turbinate, its 
largest wings 3‘5 in. long 
Leaves 4 to 6 in. long, glabrescent or glabr¬ 
ous beneath; fruit narrowly ovoid, its 
longest wings 3'5 to 4’5 in. long. 

Apical appendage from the connective much 

longer than the anther. 

Leaves glabrous on both surfaces, the lower 

not pale. 

Stamens 10 (?) ••• ••• 

Stamens 20 .•» 


1. S. leprosula. 

2. S. scutulata . 

3. S> Gurtisiu 

4. S. sericea . 

5. S.parvifolia. 

6. S. acuminata. 

7. S. macroptera. 

8. S. Maxwettiana. 

9. S. gratissima. 
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8 . 


Stamens 15 

Flowers 2 to"25 in. long. 

Main nerves of leaves 9 to 10 pairs, 
faint; petals not saccate at base; 
ovary ovoid-conical, tomentose, 

Bfcyle short ••• 

Main nerves 6 or 7 pairs; petals 
saccate at base; ovary hemis¬ 
pheric, style long and slender ... 
Flowers *4 in. long, main nerves 9 to 

11 pairs; style* 3 times as long 
as the globose ovary ... 

Flowers -5 in. long, main nerves of 
leaves 6 to 8 pairs; ovary elongate- 
conic, style short, petals linear- 
oblong 

Flowers *65 in. long: nerves of leaves 

12 to 16 pairs; ovary ovoid, style 
long, filiform, petals ovate-lanceolate 13. 

Leaves glaucous beneath ... ... 14. 

Apical appendago of the connective with 3 to 5, 
or many ciliee. 

Stamens 30: ciliffl radiating from the tip 
of the apical process of all the anthers 15. 
Stamens 20: apical appendages of all the 
anthers with numerous cilite; petals 
broad, spreading 

Stamens 15: anthers of outer row with 
ciliate apical appendages ... 

Anthers with a single apical appendage from 
each cell, and a short one from the connec¬ 
tive ■ sepals imbricate at their bases only ... 


8. Bidleyana. 

8 . Maxwelliana. 


11. 8. pauciflora. 


12. 8. Kunetleri. 


8. bracteolata. 
S. glauca. 


8 . Cll/lCLtCb. 


16. 


17. 


8. utilis, 

8 . costata. 


13, 8t stellqta. 


Species imperfectly known. 
Bracteoles largo, persistent, scaberulous, stel¬ 
late-pubescent ... ••• 

Stipules largo, paired, persistent 


19. 8. Maranti . 

20. 8. eximia. 


Sect. II. PachychlamyS, (Dyer). Fruit more than 1 in. long, its 
pericarp thick and woody, embraced in its lower half by a cup 
formed of the enlarged sepals, the bases of which axe thickened 
woody and concave, .the apices of the outer three produced mto 
membranous wings as long as, or slightly longer than, the fruit. 
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Anthers of inner row inappendiculate, those 
of tlie other two rows appendiculate* ... 21. S. Thiseltoni. 

] . Shorea leprosula, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. I., 487. A tree 
100 to 150 feet high: young branches rather slender, lenticellate, 
minutely and deciduously pale stellate-tomentose. Leaves coriaceous, 
elliptic to oblong, acute or sub-acute, the base rounded; upper surface 
glabrous, harsh from the prominent minute reticulations, the midrib 
and nerves sometimes puberulous; lower surface minutely fuscous- 
tomentose, with numerous densely stellate hairs on the midrib nerves and 
veins; main nerves 10 to 13 pairs, straight, oblique, prominent beneath ; 
length 3 to 6 in., breadth l'25 to 3 25 in., petiole '35 to 75 in. Panicles 
axillary and terminal, 1*5 to 4 in. long, rachis and branches stellate- 
tomentose, the short flower-bearing branchlets sericeous. Flowers in two 
rows, sccund, ’3 in. long, sessile. Sepals ovate, minutely velvety out¬ 
side. Petals three times as long as the sepals, Bericeous outside, oblong- 
spathulate. Stamens about 15; the filaments dilated, much longer than 
the short ovate inappendiculate anthers. Ovary ovoid, minutely to- 
mentoso, tapering upwards into the long slender style; stigina minute. 
Pipe fruit narrowly ovoid, apiculate, minutely tomentose, 6 in. long. 
Calyx-wings all enlarged and membranous, concavo at the base so as to 
embrace the ripe fruit, but not adnate to it; tbo three outer narrowly 
oblong, sub-acute at the apex, narrowed at the base, 7-nerved, reti¬ 
culate, 3 in. long and about 7 in. broad; the two inner smaller, about 
1 in. long, ovate, caudate-acuminate, not nerved. A. DC. Prod. XVI. 
2,631. Scheff. in Tijdschr. Ned. Ind. XXXI, 350: Hook. fil. FI. Br. 
Ind., I., 305. Burck in Ann. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg, VI, 215. Shorea 
astrosticta , Scortechini MSS. 

Malacca: Maingay (lvew. Distrib.), No. 203. Perak, King’s Collector, 
Nos. 7616, 7905, 8182 ; Scortechini, No. 2063. Distrib. Sumatra. 

2. Sjiorea scutulata, King, n. sp. A large tree; young branches 
with dark lenticellate bark and minute white stellate pubescence. 
Leaves elliptic, shortly abruptly and bluntly acuminate; the base 
broad, rounded, almost truncate: upper surface glabrous, minutely 
reticulate; the lower, and especially the midrib, sparsely stellate- 
pubcrulous when young, glabrescent when old, the sides of the midrib, 
and especially the pits in the axils of the nerves, with numerous 
minute brownish pale-edged scales ; length 3 to 3 5 in., breadth 1*5 to 
175 in., petiole ‘3 m. Panicles axillary and terminal, 3 to 4 in. long, 
the branches short, each bearing 2 or $ bracteolatc flowers; bracts 
broadly ovate, concave, blunt, hoary-puberulous, deciduous. Flowers 
*4 in. long, shortly pedicelled. Sepals broadly lanceolate, obtuse, tomen¬ 
tose outside, glabrous inside. Petals oblong, obtuse, the base expanded 
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.at one aide, glabrous inside and on one half outside, pubescent on 
the other. Stamens 15, in 3 rows; all the filaments broad, those of the 
outer two rows shorter than those of the inner: anthers short, broadly 
ovate, inappendiculate. Ovary conical, pale tomentose: style short, 
stigma small. Fruit (perhaps not mature) ovoid, apiculate, minutely 
pale tomentose, *6 in. long. Sepals all enlarged, membranous, reti¬ 
culate, concave at the base ; the three outer narrowly oblong, obtuse, 
very little narrowed to the base, 7-nerved, 2 75 in. long and *75 in. 
broad; the two inner '8 in. long, linear, about 1-nerved. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 1396. 

A Bpecies known only from Penang, and collected only by Mr. 
Curtis : remarkable for its almost racemose inflorescence, and curiously 
glandular leaves. 

3. Shorea Curtisti, Dyer MSS. in Herb. Kew. A tree 100 to 
150 feet high; young branches slender, at first minutely stellate- 
puberulous, ultimately dark-coloured and glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, 
oblong-lanceolate, bluntly acuminate; the ,base sub-cuneate, or almost 
rounded ; upper surface of young leaves minutely pubescent, of adults 
glabrcscent or quite glabrous, the lower uniformly covered with very 
minute rufdecent (young), or pale (adult) tomentum: main nerves 10 
to 14 pairs, ascending, rather straight, prominent beneath: length 3 
to 4 in., breadth 1'2 to 1*4 in., petiole *4 to *6 in. Panicles axillary 
or terminal, 2 to 3 in. long, the rachis slender, glabrous. Flowers about 
•3 in. long, in distichous secund rows of 4 or 5, on the short lateral 
branchlets, enveloped while in bud by broad deciduous puberulous 
bracts. Sepals ovate, tomentose outside, glabrous inside, slightly un¬ 
equal. Petals twice as long as the calyx, linear-oblong, obtuse, stellate- 
pubescent outside, glabrous inside. Stamens 15, in three rows; the 
filaments elongate, broad (those of the outer row longest); anthers short, 
ovoid-globose, not apiculate. Ovary elongated ovoid, tomentoso in the 
upper, glabrous in the lower half: style short, stigma small. Pipe 
fruit narrowly ovoid, apiculate, *75 in. long, pale tomentose; calyx- 
wings all enlarged and membranous, free from the fruit: the three 
outer linear-oblong, 8-nervcd, 2 25 in. long, and about *5 in. broad; 
the two inner about 1 in. long, bluntly spathulate and with fewer 
nerves. 

Penang: Curtis, Nos. 427,1394 and 1395. 

Perak: King’s Collector, No. 8143. 

The vernacular namo of this in Penang is Maranti l'ai. 

4. Shorea sericea, Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind., I., 306. A tree 
50 to 60 feet high; young branches rugulose, warted and scurfily 

J. u. 15 
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rufous-tomentose as aro the inflorescence and petioles. Leaves coria¬ 
ceous, oblong or elliptic-oblong (rarely slightly ob-ovate), very shortly 
acuminate or sub-acute, slightly narrowed to the rounded or sub- 
enneato base; upper surfaco shining, sparsely stellate-tomentose, the 
depressed midrib and nerves puberulous; lower surface scaberulous, 
more densely stellate-pubescent, especially on the bold midrib and 20 to 
22 pairs of stout spreading main nerves ; length 3 5 to 6*5 in., breadth 
15 to 275 in., petiole *6 to ’8 in. Panicles axillary and terminal, 3 to 7 
in. long, the ultimate branches bearing 4 or 5 distichous, secund, brae- 
teate, sessile flowers ; bracts broadly ovate, puberulous outside. Sepals 
ovate, the two inner smaller, all densely golden-sericeous outside, 
glabrous inside. Petals like the sepals and of about the same length, 
the inside and one-half of tho outer glabrous, the other half adpress- 
ed-sericeous. Stamens about 40, in several rows ; the filaments of the 
outer shorter, all longer than the anthers; anthers ovate, mostly in- 
appendicnlate, a few with a minute appendix. Ovary elongated, conic, 
sericeous; the style short, glabrous; stigma small. Fruit (immature) 
narrowly ovoid, ’5 in. long, embraced by, bnt not adnate to, the accres¬ 
cent membranous calyx-wiugs: the outer 3 calyx-wings linear-oblong 
obtuse, narrowed to the base, 3’5 in. long and '6 in. broad, 10-nerved; 
the 2 inner 2‘5 in. long and much narrower and fewer-nerved, sparsely 
pubescent. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew. Distrib.) No. 202. Penang: Curtis, 
No. 431. Perak: King’s Collector, No. 3511. 

This resembles S. lactmosa SeliefF., but differs in not having persis¬ 
tent stipules. Its vernacular name in Penang is Scraya. 

5. Siiobba PARViFOUA, Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind., I., 305. A tree 
100 to 150 feet high ; young branches slonder, pale tomentose at first, 
ultimately glabrous, dark-coloured and lenticcllate. Leaves coria¬ 
ceous, ovate to ovate-lanceolate, caudate-acuminate, the base sub- 
cuneato or almost rounded ; upper surface glabrous (when young the 
midrib tomentose or pubescent); under surface Rparsely scaly-pubescent 
when young, when adult minutely pubescent, the transverse veins thick ; 
main nerves 9 to 12 pairs, oblique, rather straight, prominent beneath : 
length 2 5 to 4 in,, breadth 1 to 1*8 in.; petiole '35 to '45 in., tomentose 
when young. Panicles axillary and terminal, crowded near the ends 
of the branches, 2 to 4 in. long, rather .lax, spreading, many-flowered, 
minutely tomentose, the branches distichous. Flowers *25 in. long, 
secund, distichous, dociduonsly bracteate. Sepals slightly unequal, 
ovate, acute, tomentose outside, glabrous inside. Petals twioe as long 
as the sepals, obliquely elliptic, obtuse, glabrous, except on one- 
half outside which is silky. Stamens 15, or fewer; the filaments flatten- 
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ed, about 4times as long as the broad short anthers; apiculus of con¬ 
nective very slender, about as long as the anther, deflexed. Ovary 
elongate, puberulous; style rather short; stigma small. Ripe fruit 
ovoid-globose, '4 in. long, thinly adpressed pale tomentoso. Sepals 
all enlarged and membranous, concavo at the base so as to embrace 
the ripe fruit, but not adnate to it: the three outer narrowly oblong, 
obtuse at the.apex, slightly narrowed to the base; 7-nerved, 25 
in. long; the two inner from one-half to one-third shorter, nar¬ 
rower and fewer nerved. Shorea disticha, Scortechini MSS. in Horb. 
Calcutta. 

Malacca: (Kow Distrib.) No. 206. Penang: Curtis, No. 201. 
Perak: Scortechini, No. 1965. Wray, No. 1282. 

6. Shore A acuminata, Dyer in Hook. fii. PI. Br. Ind., I., 305. A 
tree 100 to 150 feet high ; young branches minutely gi’eyish tomentose, 
ultimately dark-colonred and glabrescont. Leaves coriaceous, ovate to 
lanceolate, acuminate, the base often unequal-sided, rounded or some¬ 
times emarginate; upper surface glabrous except „ the puberulous 
midrib; the flower glabrous, with a few scattered stellate hairs: main 
nerves 7 to 9 pairs, spreading, slightly prominent beneath: length 
3 to 4'5 in, breadth 1*75 to 2'5 in.; petiole '3 to *4 in., tomentoso. 
Panicles axillary and terminal, crowded near the extremities of the 
branches, 2 to 3 in. long, minutely stellate-pubescent, many-flowered. 
Flowers '3 in. long, distichous, soennd, about 5 on each lateral branch, 
bracteolato. Sepals ovate, unequal, tomentose outside, glabrous inside. 
Petals twice as long as the calyx, spreading, broadly ovate, puberulous 
outside, glabrous inside. Stamens 15, in three rows, the inner row 
shorter: filaments broad, much larger than the Bhort, ovate, minutely 
appendiculate anthers. Ovary ovoid, tapering, pubescent: style short, 
stigma small. Ripe fruit turbinate, with 3 slightly vertical grooves, 
apiculate, puberulous, - 5 in. in diam., attached by its base to the calyx: 
sepals all enlarged, concave at the base so as completely to cover 
the fruit, membranous and reticulate; the 3 outer narrowly oblong 
obtuse, contracted towards the base, 10- or 11-nerved, 3 5 in. long, 
and 7 in. broad; the two inner 1 to 1*5 in. long, under '25 in. broad, 3- 
to 4-nerved. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 205 (P). Griffith, No. 1762., 

Perak: King’s Collector, No. 8009. 

7. Shorea macroptera, Dyer in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 308. A 
tree 60 to 80 feet high: young branches with dark-brown bark, minu¬ 
tely lentioellato and puberulous. Leaves coriaceous, oblong (usually 
narrowly), shortly acuminate, the base sub-cuneate or rounded: upper 
surface glabrous, shining, the midrib and nerves puberulous: lower 
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surface glabrescent or glabrous, chocolate-coloured when dry: main 
nerves 10 to 12 pairs, ourved, spreading, prominent on the lower 
Burface; length 4 to 6 in., breadth 135 to 1*75 in.; petiole *4 to ‘5 
in., rugose. Panicles axillary or terminal, 4 to 7 in. long, lax, branch¬ 
ing, few-flowered, puberulous, sparsely scaly. Flowers about *5 in. 
long, sessile, solitary, not secund. Sepals distinct almost to the 
base, slightly unequal, broadly-ovate, acute!, more or less yellowish- 
tomentose outside, glabrous inside. Petals narrowly oblong, slightly 
oblique at the baso, the apex blunt, glabrous except one-half of the outer 
surface which is sericeous. Stamens 15, in two rows; filaments broad 
except at the apex, those of the outer two rows by much the shorter: 
anthers short, ovate, the connectivo minutely awnod. Ovary elongated- 
ovoid, sericeous in its upper half; style short, stigma small. Ripe 
fruit *6 to "75 in. long, narrowly ovoid, pale puberalous, apiculate: 
sepals all enlarged and reticulate, slightly concave at the base and 
embracing, but not adnatc to, the fruit; the three outer narrowly 
oblong, obtuse, tapering slightly to the auricled base, 7-nerved, 3 5 to 
4*5 in. long, and *8 to 1 in. broad; the two inner variable, but 
shorter, narrower and fewer nerved. Shorea auriculata , Soortechini 
MSS. in Herb., Calcutta. 

Malacca: Maingay. Singapore: Ridley. Penang: Curtis, No. 
1392. Perak: very common, King’s Collector, Soortechini. 

A species from Borneo which closely resembles this appears to me 
to differ specifically. Its leaves are longer with sparser nerves, and its 
calyx-wings are longer. 

8. Shorea Maxwelliana, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 80 feet high : 
young branches dark-coloured, almost glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate (caudate-acuminate when young), the base 
unequal-sided, cuneate; both surfaces quite glabrous, the upper shining, 
the lower chocolate-coloured when dry: main nerves 6 or 7 pairs, curved, 
spreading, thin and inconspicuous : length 3 to 4 in., breadth 1*3 to 1*5 
in., petiole 4 in. Panicles axillary and terminal, 2*5 to 3 in. long,*"' 
stellate-puberulous, their lateral branches very short and few-flowered. 
Flowers shortly pedicelled. Sepals unequal, oblong, blunt, with enlarg¬ 
ed concave bases, more or less pubescent, but glabrous in the concavity 
of the base inside. Petals oblong, concave and saccate at the base, 
tomentose outside, glabrous inside. Stamens 10 (?), the filaments 
short, broad ; the anthers elougate, erect, pointed, the connective end¬ 
ing in an awn as long as the anther. Ovary hemispheric; the style 
long, slender; stigma minute. Fruit (not mature) globular, minutely 
tomentose, closely invested by, but not adnate to, the concave bases of 
the sepals: sepals all eularged, membranous, narrowly oblong, obtuse j 
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the three outer 7-nerved, 1’5 in. long and ‘4 in. broad; the two inner 
similar in shape, but fewer-nerved and only *5 in. long. 

Perak: King’s Collector, Nos. 3601 and 3744. 

The only flowers of this species which I have seen are in an early 
stage of bud, and from them I am unable to make out the characters 
of the petals properly. The stamens appear to be only 10 in number: 
but of this I cannot now be quite certain. 

9. Shorea gratissima, Dyer in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 307. 
A tree : younger branches slender, glabresecnt, dark-coloured. Leaves 
coriaceous, elliptic, acuminate, the base broad and rounded, the margins 
sub-undulate, both surfaces glabrous: main nerves 12 to 14 pairs, faint; 
length 2‘5 to 4 in., breadth 1*25 to 1*5 in., petiolo - G to '75 in. Panicles 
axillary and terminal, lax, few-flowered, 3 to 6 in. long, sub-puberu- 
lous. Flowers secund, pedicelled, '25 in. long. Sepals lanceolate, 
sub-acute ; minutoly tomentose outside, glabrous insido in the lower, 
adprossed-pubescent in tho upper, half. Petals twice as long as the 
calyx and much broader, elliptic, obtuse, glabrcscent. Stamens 
about 20; the filaments short, unequal, dilated. Anthers elongated- 
ovate, truncate, each with a terminal awn from tho connective twice as 
long as itself. Ovary ovoid, sub-glabrous; stigma small, llipe fruit 
unknown. Hopea gratissima, Wall. Cat. 960. 

Singapore: Wallich. 

This is known only by Wallich’s specimens. He referred it to Hopea , 
of which genus it certainly has the facies: the aestivation of the 
sepals is moreover that of Hopea, and so is the apieulus of the con¬ 
nective of the stamens. The petals in shape, however, resemble those 
of Shore a. I retain it in Shorea in deference to the opinion of Mr, 
Dyer. 

10. Shorea Ridlevana, King, n. sp. A tree 60 or 80 feet high : 
young branches slender, dark brown, lenticellato, nearly glabrous. 
Leaves ovate-lanceolate, shortly acuminate, the base rounded: both 
surfaces glabrous, the upper shining: main nerves 9or 10 pairs, curved, 

, spreading, thin but slightly prominent beneath: length 2'5 to 4 in., 
breadth 1*1 to 2 in.; petiole '4 to ‘5 in., rugulose. Panicles axillary 
and terminal, 1*5 to 2 in. long, densely stellate-puberulous Flowers 
•2 in. long, pedicellate. Sepals sub-equal, oblong, obtuse, tomentose 
outside, glabrous inside. Petals oblong, slightly oblique, obtuse, glab¬ 
rous inside, puberulous outside on one half, glabrous on the other. 
Stamens 15, sub-equal, tho filaments dilated in the lower half: anthers 
shorter than the filaments, ovate, the connective produced into an awn 
longer than the anther. Ovary ovoid-conical, minutely tomentose. 
Style short; stigma minute. Fruit (immature) ovoid, apiculate, minutely 
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pale tomentose: sepals all enlarged, membranous, reticulate and 
concave at the base; the three outer linear-oblong, obtuse, slightly 
narrowed to the concave base, 5-nerved, 2 25 in. long and ’4 in. broad; 
the two inner of tbe same shape, but only 1-nerved, narrower and only 
1*5 in. long. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Nos. 3571 and 3617. 

This a good deal resembles 8. Maxioelliana, King; but its leaves have 
more nerves, its slightly oblique petals are not saccate at the base, its 
ovary is ovoid-conical, and minutely tomentose with a short style; 
whereas in S. Maxwelliana tho petals are saccate at the base, and the 
ovary is hemispheric with a long style. 

11. Shore a pauciflora, King, u. sp. A tree 50 to 90 feet 
high: young branches slender, their bark brown puberulous and 
lopidote. Leaves thinly coriaceous, from oblong to elliptic, shortly 
acuminate; the base abruptly cuneate, slightly unequal-sided, or 
(in the elliptic forms) almost rounded: main nerves 9 to 11 pairs, 
oblique, straight, prominent beneath: length 4 to 5 in., breadth 
1*8 to 2*5 in., petiole *6 to *7 in. Panicles few, axillary or 
terminal, few-flowered, 1*75 to 4 in. long, rather coarsely pubescent. 
Flowers *4 in. long, secund, shortly pedicellate, each subtended by 
an ovate, solitary, puberulous, deciduous bract. Sepals broadly ovate, 
tomentose outside, glabrous inside. Petals broadly elliptic, obtuse, 
concave at the base, veined, inside glabrous, the outside half glabrous 
and half adpressed-sericeous. Stamens 15, in 3 rows: the outer row 
smaller and with filiform filaments, tho inner rows with filaments longer 
and expanded in the lower half; the anthers of all shortly ovate, 
the connective produced into an awn twice as long as the stamen. 
Ovary hemispheric, tomentose; style nearly 3 times as long, puberulous; 
stigma small. Ripe fruit unknown. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 1537. 

A species known only by Mr. Curtis’ specimens which have no 
fruit. 

12. Shore a Kunstleri, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 300 feet high: 
young branches slender, rusty-puherulons, their bark brown. Leaves 
coriaceous, elliptic, abruptly and shortly acuminate, the base rounded 
or slightly cuneate, both surfaces glabrous, the lower with a few stiff 
white hairs on the midrib and nerves; main nerves 6 to 8 pairs, curved, 
ascending, prominent on the lower surface - } length 4 to 5 in., breadth 2 
to 2'4 in., petiole '5 in. Panicles axillary and terminal, 4 to 6 in. long, 
lax, few-flowered, scaly-puberulons. Flowers *5 in. long, sub-sessile, 
4 or 5 together on the short branches of the panicles, secund, 
braotoate; the bracts broadly ovate, puberulous. Sepals sub-equal. 
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broadly ovate, acute, tomentose outside ; the edges ciliate, glabrous 
inside. Petals linear-oblong, obtuse ; the bases obliquely expanded, 
sericeous externally, glabrous internally. Stamens 15, sub-equal, tie 
filaments as long as the anthers, flattened; anthers ovate, short, the 
connective terminated by a curved awn much longer than the stamen. 
Ovary elongate-conic, puberalous; style short. Ripe fruit hemispheric, 
tapering into a cone and crownod by the style, adpressed pale tomen¬ 
tose. Sepals membranous, reticulate : the three larger narrowly ob¬ 
long, obtuse, tapering to the concave non-reticulate base, 9-nerved, 
3*5 in. long and *7 in. broad : the two inner 2 in. long, linear, 3-nerved. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Nos. 3474 and 3705. 

This species is allied to S . bracteolata, Dyer, but its leaves have 
fewer nerves, smaller flowers, narrower petals, and a short style. 

13. Shorea bracteolata, Dyer in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Tnd. I, 305. A 
tree 50 to 150 feet high; young branches minutely furfuraceous- 
puberulous, speedily glabrescent, their bark dark-coloured. Leaves 
coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, shortly acuminate (often sub-obtuse when 
old), narrowed slightly to the rounded or emarginato base; upper 
surface quite glabrous; the lower yellowish furfuraceous-puborulous 
to glabrous; main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, spreading, prominent beneath : 
length 4 to 6 in., breadth 16 to 25 in., petiole *45 to '6 in. Panicles 
axillary, few-flowered, 2*5 to 6 in. long, glabrous. Flowers *65 in. long, 
shortly pedicellate, each subtended by 2 elliptic, obtuse, 3-nerved, puberu- 
lous, deciduous bracts *35 in long. Sepals lanceolate, obtuse, minutely 
tomentose outside, the two inner smaller. Petals ovate-lanceolate, obtuse; 
the bases expanded, glabrous. Stamens 15, in two rows, the filaments 
less than half as long as the ovate obtuse anthers; appendix of connective 
subulate, twice as long as the anther, docurved when old. Ovary ovoid, 
attenuated upwards, sub-glabrous; the style long, filiform; stigma 
small. Ripe fruit ovoid, apiculate, 6 in. long, embraced by, but (except 
at the very base) free from the calyx; sepals accrescent, mem¬ 
branous, reticulate and concave at the base: the three outer narrowly 
oblong, blunt, Blightly narrowed above the concave base, 10-nerved, 
3*5 in. long, and *6 in. broad; the two smaller about 2 in. long, and *2 
in. broad, about 3-nerved. Shoreafoveolata, Scortechini MSS. in Herb. 
Calcutta. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 204. Penang: Curtis, 
Nos. 322 and 1405. Perak: King’s Collector, Nos. 7583, 7591, 7717; 
Scortechini, No. 1939. Dist*rib. —Sumatra. Forbes, No. 3050. 

14. Shorea glauca, King, n. sp. A treo 80 to 100 feet high; 
young branches slender, dark-coloured, puberulous. Leaves coriaceous, 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate; the base broad, rounded; upper surface 
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glabrous, tbe lower glaucous (except the midrib and nerves) especially 
when young; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, ascending, rather straight: 
length 3*5 to 4*5 in., breadth 14 to 1*8 in.; petiole *45 to ’6 in., rugulose, 
glaucous. Panicles axillary, few-flowered, shorter than the leaves, 
hoary, the flowers on short pedicels. Sepals slightly unequal, oblong, 
obtuse, tomentose on both surfaces. Ovary conical, tomentose; the 
style very short, glabrous ; stigma small, 3-lobed. Fruit (immature) 
ovoid-globose, apiculate, minutely tomentose; accrescent sepalB mem¬ 
branous, free from the fruit; obscurely 7- to 12-nerved, strongly 
reticulate, blunt, slightly narrowed to the concave base, at first 
puberulous but ultimately glabrous; the longer 2*25 in. long, and *6 
to *75 in. broad, the others smaller. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 372. Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.), 212. 

In this species the two inner fruiting wings of the calyx are 
noarly as large as the three outer ; the leaves are very white underneath 
when young, but much less conspicuously so when adult. It is known, 
only by Curtis’ and Maingay’s specimens, none of which have com¬ 
plete flowers. Maingay’s specimens from Malacca have in fact no flowers ; 
but there is no mistaking their leaves as being exactly like those of 
Mr. Curtis’ from Penang. The vernacular name of this is Dammar 
laut dhan lesor. 

15. Suokea CIT.IATA, King, n. sp. A medium-sized tree; young 
branches slender, dark-coloured, deciduously lioary-puberulous. Leaves 
coriaceous, lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, the base cuneate ; 
both surfaces glabrous, minutely reticulate, the lower whitish whon 
young, pale brown when dry ; main nerves 8 or 9 pairs, ascending, 
curved, shining on the lower surface: length 3 to 3*5 in., breadth *8 
to 1*5 in., petiole *75 to *9 in. Panicles 2 to 2*5 in. long, axillary and 
terminal, little-branched, few-flowered, hoary. Flowers *5 in. long, 
second. Sepals ovoid-deltoid, obtuse, outside tomentose, inside gla¬ 
brous. Petals three times as long as the sepals, narrowly oblong, obtuse, 
slightly expanded at the base, adpressed-sericeous outside, glabrescent 
inside. Stamens 30, in fascicles of 3, unequal, the shorter with undi¬ 
lated filaments, the longer with filaments dilated in the lower half; all 
with the connective produced into an apical process crowned by 3 to, 
5 spreading ciliee. Ovary ovoid-conic, sericeous, with a short glabrous 
style. Fruit (immaturo) ovoid, apicqjate, pale-tomentoae, *5 in. long; 
accrescent sepals membranous, reticulate: the three outer narrowly 
oblong, reticulate, 7-nerved : the two innor 2 in. long, and *3 in. broad, 
narrowed to above tho concave base: the two inner 1 in. long, linear- 
lanceolate, few-nerved. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 1578. 
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Known only by Curtis’ specimens, and readily recognisable by its 
beautifully ciliate-crested anthers. 

16. Shobea utilis, King, n. sp. A large tree; all parts except 
the inflorescence glabrous: young branches slender, dark-coloured. 
Leaves coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate, caudate-acuminate, or shortly and 
abruptly acuminate, the base slightly cuneate; main nerves about 7 
pairs, oblique, not prominent on either surface; length 2'5 to 3 in., 
breadth 9 to J*2 in., petiole *4 in. Panicles axillary, stellate-puberu- 
lous, about as long as the leaves ; their lateral branches distant, very 
short, minutely tomentose, 3- or 4-flowered. Flowers sub-sessile, glo¬ 
bular in bud, under 2 in. long. Sepals ovate-orbicular, blunt, the 
outer 3 very tomentose outside, the inner 2 less so ; all glabrous inside. 
Petals broadly oblong, blunt, more or less sericeous in both surfaces. 
Stamens 20; filaments slightly dilated, about as long as the ovate 
anthers; apical process of connective about as long as the anther, 
ciliate Ovary sericeous, elongated-conic, gradually tapering into the 
short glabrous style; stigma minute. Ripe fruit ovoid, apiculate, pale, 
adpressed-sericeous, -4 in. long, closely invested by, but free from, 
the concave bases of the accrescent sopals. Sepals of fruiting calyx 
all enlarged, membranous, reticulate, deciduously puberulous; the 3 
outer oblong, very obtuse, 5-nerved, 125 in. long, and ‘4 in. broad; the 
inner 3 half as long, or less, and much narrower. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 423. 

This species, which Mr. Curtis describes as yielding the most 
durable timber in Penang, was at one time quito common there, but 
it is now almost extinct. Its vernacular name is Dammar lant. 

17. Shobea costata, King, n. sp. A tree ; young branches dark- 
coloured, lcpidote-puberulous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong, sub¬ 
acute, slightly narrowed to the rounded or sub-cuneate base; both 
surfaces glabrous, the transverse veins distinct, especially on the lower : 
mam nerves 11 to 13 pairs, oblique, rather straight, slightly pro¬ 
minent beneath; length 3 to 4‘25 in., breadth 12 to 15 in., petiole 
•8 to 1 in. Panicles axillary and terminal, 1*5 to 2 5 in. long, scaly- 
puberulous, the lateral branches very short and few-flowored. Flowers 
small. Sepals broadly ovate, yellowish-tomentoso outside, glabrous 
inside. Stamens 15; all with dilated filaments longer than the ovate 
anthers, those of the inner row with the apical process of the connec¬ 
tive short and glabrous, those of the outer rows with longer ciliate 
apical connectives. Ovary oVoid-conical; densely yellowish-tomentose; 
style very short. Ripe fruit ovoid, apiculate, sparsely puborulous, ‘75 in. 
long; sepals all enlarged, concave and dilated at the base, membran¬ 
ous and reticulate; the three outer narrowly oblong, obtuso, much 

J. ii. 16 
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narrowed to ttie base, 7-nerved, 2*75 in. long, and *45 in. broad; tbe 
two inner of tbe same shape, but few-nerved, only 1*5 in. long, and *25 
in. broad. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 199. 

A species known only by Mr. Curtis’ solitary specimen. The 
connectives of tbe inner anthers are ciliate, somewhat in the fashion 
of 8- ciliata, King ; but tbe leaves of that species are very different. 

18. Shorea stellata, Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 304. A 
tree 100 to 150 feet high; young branches slender, at first stellate- 
puberulous, but speedily glabrous, with bark dark-coloured and sparse¬ 
ly lontiocllate. Leaves thinly coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate, the base 
rounded: upper surfaces glabrous, the lower very minutely lepidoto on 
the reticulations ; main nerves 8 to 11 pairs, rather straight, oblique, 
prominent on the lower surface; length 4 to 5*5 in., breadth 175 to 
2’25 in., petiole '7 to '9 in. Panicles axillary or terminal, crowded at 
the extremities of the branches, many-flowered, 4 to 6 in. long; minute¬ 
ly stellate-pubescent. Flowers ’25 in. in diam. Calyx minutely greyish- 
tomentose, tbe segments ovate-oblong, sub-acuto, valvate, erect. Petals 
broadly ovate, obtuse, pubescent outside, spreading. Stamens 15, the 
filaments short, broad ; the anthers linear-elongate, shortly bi-mucronato, 
the connective also shortly mucronate. Ovary ovate-globular, grooved, 
very tomentose; the stylo short; the stigma ovoid, small. Ripe fruit 
ovoid, apiculate, tomentose, ’5 in. long; sepals all enlarged, sub¬ 
equal, membranous, linear-oblong, sub-acute, much narrowed at the 
baso, quite free from the fruit, 5-ribbed, reticulate, 45 in. long, and 
about *6 in. broad. Parashorea stellata , Kurz, Journ. As. Soc., Bengal, 
for 1870, pt. 2, p. 66. For. Flora Barm., I, 117 ; Pierre Flore Forest. 
Coch-Chine, t. 224. 

Perak: King’s Collector, No. 7505. Distrib. Burmah. 

None of the Perak specimens are in fruit; but in leaves and flowers 
they agree absolutely with Kurz’s Burmese specimens. The calyx in 
all is quite valvate, and it was on this character chiefly that Kurz based 
the genus Parashorca. 

19. Shorea Maranti, Burck in Ann. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg, VI, 
217. A small tree : young branches dark-coloured, stellate-puberulons. 
Loaves thinly coriaceous, more or less broadly elliptic or elliptic-oblong, 
shortly abruptly and bluntly acuminatq; the base broad, rounded, or 
almost truncate; upper surface glabrous, the midrib and nerves minu¬ 
tely tomentose or pubescent when young; lower surface more or less 
sparsely minutely stellate-puberulous, the sides of the midrib, especi¬ 
ally at the axils of the main nerves, glandular and densely covered with 
masses of brown pale-edged scales: main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, oblique, 
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slightly curved, thin but prominent beneath when dry, as are the 
transverse veins ; length 3*5 to 6’5 in., breadth 1‘5 to 2 25 in.; petiolo 
‘35 in., densely stellate-pubescent, scurfy. Stipules deciduous, ovate- 
lanceolatc, nerved, sfcellate-puberulous. Panicles axillary and termi¬ 
nal, few-flowered, tawny-tomentose, (shorter than tho leaves [?]); the 
bracts in pairs, unequal, elliptie-obloug, blunt, nerved, pubescent on 
both surfaces. “ Segments of calyx (fide Burek) unequal, the tlu*oe 
outer larger, imbricate. Petals minutely tomentose inside. Stamens 
15, in two rows.” Hopea ? Maranti, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl., 489; A. 
DC. Prod. XVI, 2, p. G35. 

Perak: King’s Collector, Ho. 880. Malacca: Derry, No. 952. 
Distrib. Sumatra, Bangka. 

The Perak specimens are not in flower; and I have seen none 
from olscwliero tliat are. The above imperfect description of the 
flower has therefore been copied fromBurck (Ann. Jard. Hot. Buitenzorg, 
VI. 217). The Perak specimens perfectly agree, as to leaves, with 
an authentic specimen of Miquol’s from Sumatra, in tho Calcutta Her¬ 
barium. Miquel never saw either flower or fruit. In fact, of the 
twenty now species of Dipterocarptve described by this author in the 
supplement to his Flora of the Netherlands India, the flowers aro des¬ 
cribed in only two, and in these but partially! 

20. Siiorka. extmia, Scbeff. in Nat. Tijdsclir. Nod. Ind. XXXI, 
349. A shrub or small tree; young branches petioles and under¬ 
surfaces of leaves stellate-sctulose. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, 
or ob-lanceolate-oblong, acuminate, narrowed to the rounded or sub- 
cuneato baso: upper surface glabrous except the tomentoso midrib, 
shining, the nerves depressed : under surface scabrid, pale brown, the 
reticulations midrib and 17 to 2L pairs of spreading norves prominent: 
length 6‘5 to 11 in., breadth 2:25 to 3*25 in., petiole '25 to ‘35 in. 
Stipules in pairs, persistent, ovate, acuminate, longer than the petioles, 
reticulate, laxly pubescent and warted. “ Wings of fruiting-calyx 
linear-lanceolate, obtuse: the three larger narrow at tho baso, 3‘2 to 
3*6 in. long, ‘5 in. broad, sparsely pubescent, 9-nerved ; the two shorter 
and narrower 1*6 in. long. Fruit elongated-ovoid, acuminate, minute¬ 
ly whitish-tomontose.” Burck in Ann. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg VI, 218. 
Vatica? eximia, Miq FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 486; A. DC. Prod. XVI, 
2, 623. Vatica sub-lacnnosa ? JVliq. FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 4S0. Shorea 
sub-lacunosa , Scheff. in Nat. lijdschr. Ned. Ind. XXXI, 350: A. DC. 
Prod. XVI, 2623. 

Malacca: Griffith, No. 5018. Penang: King. Perak: King’s Col¬ 
lector, 10998. Dibtiub. Sumatra, Bangka. 

This plant is very imperfectly known. I have copied tho descrip- 
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tion of the fruit from Dr. Burck (1. c.). Miquel, who first described 
the plant as a probable Vatica , bad seen nothing but a leaf-twig. 
Specimens brought from Perak by the Calcutta collectors bear, instead 
of flowers, curious cones, 1*5 in. long, of distichous imbricate bracts, 
concerning which Griffith, in his field note on his specimen No. 5018, 
wrote,—“ irregular growth caused by an insect; each of the scales 
of these cones bears on its dorsum at its base a number of eggs.” 
Griffith’s No. 5019 appears to belong to a closely allied, but distinct, spe¬ 
cies ; as also does the indeterminate plant issued by Wallich as No. 6635 
of his catalogue, under the designation, “ Dilleniacea [?] nervosa.” 

21. Shorea Tiiiseltoni, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 80 feet high : 
young branches rather stout, the bark dark-coloured and lentieellate, 
but covered at first by a pale-grey, deciduous pellicle. Leaves coriace¬ 
ous, elliptic-oblong to elliptic, rarely oblong, sometimes slightly obovate, 
obtuse, slightly narrowed to the rounded base; both surfaces glabrous, 
the lower when very young sparsely lepidote, puberulous especially 
on the midrib and nerves, brown when dry: main nerves 8 or 9 pairs, 
ascending, slightly curved, bold and prominent on the under surface 
like the midrib ; length 5 to 7 in., breadth 2*5 to 3*25 in.; petiole *6 
to ’8 in., stout. Panicles axillary and terminal, 2 to 3 in. long, velvety, 
few-flowered, apparently ebracteolate. Flowers sessile, *6 or ’7 in. 
long. Sepals ovate, sub-acute, unequal; the 3 outer tomentose outside, 
glabrous inside; the 2 inner smaller, nearly glabrous, the edges 
ciliate. Petals much longer than the sepals, linear-oblong, obtuse, 
expanded at the base, glabrous, except one-half of the outer snrface 
which is adpressed-puboscent. Stamens 15, in 3 rows, the filaments of 
all dilated, unequal: tho anthers shortly ovate, those of the inner and 
longer row inappendiculate, those of the other two rows with a short 
apical appendage from the connective. Ovary narrowly conical, 
tomentose, tapering into the short glabrous style; stigma minute. 
Ripe fruit narrowly ovoid, apiculate, minutely pale-tomentose, substriate, 
12 in. long, and *6 in. in diam., the pericarp thick and woody. Per¬ 
sistant sepals with much thickened concave woody bases, forming a 
cup embracing the lower half of the fruit, the apices of the outer three 
prolonged into membranous linear-oblong obtuse wings exceeding 
the fruit and sometimes 1*5 in. long; one of the inner sepals shortly 
winged, the other often broad, obtuse aqd not winged. 

Perak: common. King’s Collector. 

In this plant the fruit is much larger than in any of the other 
species of Shorea here described, and its pericarp is hard and thick. 
The bases of the sepals ar9 greatly thickened and concave, and they 
form a cup which embraces closely, but does not adhere to, the lower 
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half of the fruit, the apices of some of them being winged as above 
described. In these respects the species resembles certain other 
Malayan species of Shorea, e. g., 8. Martiniana Scheff, 8. scdberrima , 
and S. stcnoptera, Burck. Judging from tlio leaf-specimens on which 
Miquel founded his Hopea Singlcawang, that plant must be a close 
ally of this. A species (flower only) collected by H. 0. Forbes in 
Sumatra (Herb. No. 2952) must also be closely allied to this. It 
differs however by its conspicuously bracteolate inflorescence. Beccari’s 
Nos. 2681 and 3507, which form the types of Heim’s species S. brachyp - 
tern, are also allied to this. 

6. Hopea, Ttoxb. 

Glabrous or hoary-tomentose resinous trees. Leaves quite entire, 
firm, feather-veined; stipules small, deciduous or inconspicuous. 
Flowers sessile or shortly pedicolled, ebracteate, in lax panicles of uni¬ 
lateral racemes. Sepals inserted on the receptacle, two being quit© 
external and throe for the most part internal, obtuse, imbricato. Petals 
falcate, their apices inflected in bud. Stamens 15, or rarely 10, slightly 
connate ; the connective subulate-cuspidato, the anthers ovate, their 
valves obtuse, equal. Ovary 3-celled, the cells 2-ovuled: style shortly 
cylindric or subulate. Fruit 1-seeded, closely surrounded by the bases 
of the accrescent sepals, the 2 external of which are developed into 
linear wings, the three internal not longer than the ripe fruit. Embryo 
as in Shorea. — Disirib. of Shorea ; species about 35. 

Sect. I. Eu-hopea, Main nerves of leaves bold and prominent. 

Nerves of leaves 16 to 18 pairs; accrescent 
sepals 4 to 4*5 in. long, 10-ncrved ... 1 H. nervosa . 

Nerves of leaves 10 to 13 pairs; accrescent 

sepals 1*75 to 2*5 in. long, obscurely 5-norved 2. H. Curtisii. 
Sect, II. Dryoualanoidea, Miq. Main nerves not 
distinct. 

Petals sericeous : the filamonts longer than the 
anthers ; ripe fruit *3 in. long, the accrescent 
sepals 7-nerved, 1‘75 to 2 in. long, and *2 to 
*25 in. broad; leaf-petioles *25 to *4 in. long, 
minutely tomentose... ... ... 3 . H. micrantha. 

Petals densely sericeous^ the filaments shorter 
than the anthers ; ripe fruit *2 in. long; ac¬ 
crescent sepals obdburely 5- to 7-nerved, 1*25 
to 1*5 in. long, and *25 in. broad; leaf-petioles 
*35 to *6 in. long, slender, puberulons, finally 
,, glabrous 




• at 
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3. Hopea nervosa, King, n. sp. A tree 50 to 70 feet high: young 
branches dark-coloured, glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, oblong to elliptic- 
oblong, shortly acuminate, the base rounded or very slightly cuneate ; 
both surfaces glabrous; main nerves 16 to 18 pairs, spreading, bold 
and prominent on the lower; length 3 5 to 5 in., breadth 1*5 to 2*25 in.; 
petiole *5 to *75 in., transversely wrinkled when dry. Flowers .unknown. 
Ripe fruit ovoid-rotund, apiculate, glabrous, *5 in. long; the two outer 
sepals much enlarged, oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, slightly narrowed to 
the concavo thickened smooth base, 10-nerved, 4 to 4*5 in. long, and 
*6 to *75 in. wide ; the three inner sepals not quite so long as the fruit, 
broadly ovate, obtuse, thickened, smooth, closely embracing but not 
adherent to the fruit. 

Perak: King’s Collector, No. 3690. 

This is a very distinct species, belonging to the group of Hopea 
with the nerves of the leaves bold. It is so distinct that, contrary to my 
general practice, I veuture to name it without having seen the flower, 

2. Hopea Curtisix, King, n. sp. A tree 50 to 60 feet high: 
young branches slender, dark-coloured, lenticellatc, almost glabrous. 
Leaves coriaceous, broadly ovate to ovate-oblong, shortly aeuminato 
or acute, the base slightly unequal-sided, rounded, rarely sub-cuneate; 
both surfaces glabrous, the upper slightly puberulous on the midrib 
near the base, the lower with several hairy glands at the base, the 
midrib sparsely and minutely stellate-puberulous; main nerves 10 to 
13 pairs, curving, ascending, prominent beneath ; length 3*5 to 4‘5 in., 
breadth 1*75 to 2 5 in.; petiole ’4 in., puberulous when young. Pani¬ 
cles axillary and terminal, lax, few-flowered. Flowers about *2 in. 
long, pedicclled. Sepals broadly ovate, blunt, concave, tomentose out¬ 
side, glabrous inside ; the inner two rathor smaller and more glabrous 
than the others. Petals oblong, oblique, falcate, obtuse, partially tomen¬ 
tose outside, glabrous inside. Stamens 10, the filaments short, dilated ; 
anthers ovate, short, the connective with an apical awn longer than 
the anther. Ovary broadly ovate, puberulous at the truncate apex, 
otherwise glabrous : style short. Ripe fruit ovoid, apicnlate, pale 
striate, *3 in. long; onter two sepals accrescent, narrowly-oblong, reti¬ 
culate, membranous, obscurely 5-nerved, obtuse, slightly narrowed 
to the concave smooth base, 1*75 to 2*5 in. long and from *35 to *6 in. 
broad j the three inner non-accresccnt sepals about as long as the 
fruit. 

Penang: Curtis No. 1562. Perak: Kihg’s Collector, 8161. 

3. Hopea micbantha, Hook. fil. in Trans. Linn. Soe., xxiii, 160. 
A tree 60 to 80 feet high: young branches slender with dark-coloured, 
lenticellate bark and minute brownish pubescenco. Leaves coriaceous, 
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ovate-lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, bluntly caudate-acuminate; the 
base slightly cunoate or sometimes broad, rounded and slightly unequal; 
both surfaces glabrous except the pubescent midrib: main nerves 
numerous, not much moro prominent than tho secondary, and both 
indistinct; length 2 to 4 in., breadth *8 to 1'75 in.; petiole ‘25 to *4 in. 
minutely tomentoso. Panicles axillary and terminal, numerous, short, 
spreading, 1 to 15 in. long, puberulous or glabrous. Flowers "35 to 
■25 in. long, shortly pedicellate. Sepals sub-equal, ovate-rotund, sub¬ 
acute or obtuse, puberulous and resinous outside, glabrous inside. 
Petals twice as long as tho sepals, broadly oblong-obtuse, silky outsido 
except on one side, glabrous inside. Stamens about 12, the filaments 
dilated in the lower half, longer than the ovate anthers; the connective 
produced into a single apical awn longer than tho stamen. Ovary 
elongated, often constricted in tho middle, glabrous ; style very short, 
stigma minuto. Ripe fruit ovoid, apiculate, - 3 in. long, striate, closely 
embraced by the 3 inner sepals which about equal it in length; the 
outer two sepals accrescent, oblanceolate, obtuse, tapering to the con¬ 
cave base, reticulate, 7-nerved, 175 to 2 in. long, and "2 to ‘25 in. broad. 
A. DO. Prod. XVI. 2, p. 634. Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 310. 
Burck in Ann. Bot. Jard. Buitenzorg, VI, 238. 

Malacca; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) Ho. 210. Penang: Curtis, Nos. 
167, 266, 1397. Perak : King’s Collector, Nos. 3525, 8170. Distrib. 
Borneo: Bangka, Sumatra. 

Mr. Curtis notes on the Penang specimens of this, that the bark of 
the tree is smooth and of a grey colour, whereas the back of its close ally 
H. intermedia is fissured like that of Shoreaparvifiora. The species of Hope a 
with numerous indistinct nerves, (Sect. Dnjobalanoides ) are not easy to 
dhUlugnish from each other in the Herbarium. JET. Mengarawan , Miq., a 
spocics published two years earlier than this (t. e., in 1860), comes very 
near this, and the two may possibly prove to be identical, in which 
case Miqael’s name must be adopted, llopea cernua, Teysm. and Binn. 
was described by its authors from a plant originally obtained from 
Sumatra, but cultivated in the Buitenzorg Garden. It differs from H. 
Mengarawan and from H, micrantha in having largor leaves with more 
prominent nerves. Its authors were doubtful as to its being really dis¬ 
tinct from H. Mengarawan , and I think these doubts were well founded. 
Under the species named H. Dryobal amides by Miquol (1. c ) there are, 
Dr. Burck asserts, two plants. One of theso collected at Soengie- 
pagoe in Sumatra, is, ho says, simply R. Mengarawan , Miq., and it is 
the fruit of this which Miquel describes under his hf, Dryohalanoides. 
The other spocimen from Priamau in Sumatra is different, and it is to 
it that Dr. Burck (Ann. Bot. Jard. Buitenzorg VI., 241) desires to 
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restrict the name JET. Dryohalanoides , Miq. There is in the Calcutta 
Herbarium an authentic specimen of the very gathering of the Soengie- 
pagoe plant on which Miquel worked, and I should refer it to JET. 
mierantha Hook. fil. 

Petalandra mierantha, Harssk. has been reduced by the authors of 
the Genera Plantarum (Vol. I. p. 193) to Hopea. It is however a different 
plant from this, and belongs to Miquel’s section Eu-hopea, which is 
characterised by the nerves being prominent. By Dr. Burck, Petalandra 
is reduced to Doom. 

4. Hopea intermedia, King n. sp. A tree 60 to 80 feet high: 
young branches rather dark-coloured, minutely lenticellatc, puberulous. 
Leaves coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate, caudate-acuminate, the base cuneate, 
both surfaces glabrous; main nerves numerous, faint; length 2*5 to 
3 in., breadth 1 to 1’35 in.; petiolo *35 to *6 in. slender, puberulouB but 
finally glabrous. Panicles as in E. Mcngarawan , the flowers pedicellate. 
Sepals sub-equal; the two outer ovate, acuminate; the three inner 
broader and moro obtuse, all resinous outside, glabrons and smooth in¬ 
side. Petals twice as long as the sepals, narrowly oblong, obtuso, falcate, 
densely sericeous externally, glabrous within. Stamens 12; the fila¬ 
ments dilated, shorter than the anthers; the anthers short, crowned by 
a straight awn from the connective longer than the stamen. Ovary 
hour-glass shaped; style short, stigma small. Ripe fruit ovoid, apicu- 
late, '2 in. long, pale, striate; the two outer sepals accrescent, narrowly 
oblong-obtuse, narrowed to tho base, reticulate, obscurely 5- to 7-nerved, 
1*25 to 1*5 in. long and '25 in. broad; the inner threo sepals not accres¬ 
cent, not longer than the fruit, and closely embracing it. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 425 and 1398. Perak: King’s Collector, 
No. 3709. m 

This species is no doubt near to H. mierantha , Hook, fil., but, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Curtis, it is distinguishable from that, while growing, by its 
bark, this tree having a fissured bark like that of Shorea parvifolia, Dyer, 
while the hark of JET. mierantha is smooth and grey. The petals of 
this are also more sericeous than those of H. mierantha, the filaments 
are shorter than the anthers (not longer, as in H. mierantha), the leaver 
are more glabrous, the petioles longer and more slender and more 
||labrous, aud the fruit and accrescent sepals are smaller than in H. 
mierantha. I have therefore ventured, after much hesitation, to name 
this as a species, and from its relationship to H. mierantha and E. Menga - 
rawun, I have called it E. intermedia. Its vernacular name in Penang 
is Jankang. It has been suggested that this plant should be refer¬ 
red to E. Dryohalanoides , Miq.--a course which I would have adopted 
with great pleasure had it been clear what E. Dryohalanoides really is. 
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But, as I have stated in a note under H. micrantha, B. Dryobalanoides 
appears to be a composite species; moreover, its author nowhere describes 
its flowers. For theso reasons I think it ought to be suppressed as a 
species. 


7. Retinodendron, Korthals. 

Resinous trees, with the leaves, inflorescence, and flowers of Vatica. 
Pipe fruit globular, crowned by the persistent style, 1-cellod, 1-sceded, 
the pericarp coriaceous, indehiscent. Calyx of ripe fruit slightly ac¬ 
crescent, the pieces oblong, nearly equal, and quite free from, and usually 
shorter than, the fruit (longer in. R. Knnstleri). Isauxis (sub-genus 
of Vateria) W and A. Distrih. Malaya and British India. Species about 
10 . 


Isauxis was established by Wight and Amot as a sub-genus of Vateria, Linn, 
to receivo the three species Valeria lanceu-folia, Roxb., V. Roxburyhiana, Wight and 
V. Ceylonica, Wight (Stemoporvs Wighlii, Thw.) and its characters were, “ Segments 
of the calyx ovato, acute, enlarging in fruit; petals falcate and about three times the 
length of the calyx: stamens 15 with oblong qnthor cells; stijle short; stigma 
clavate, 3-6 toothed : panicles axillary, shorter than the leaves.” The other section 
of Vateria suggested by Wight was Un-Valeria, (the Valeria of Linnnoua and of 
which V. indica, L. is the typo) and of this the characters are, “ Calyx-segments 
obtuse, scarcely enlarging in fruit: petals oval, scarcely longer than the calyx: 
stamens 40 or 50 with linoar anther-cells: style elongated : stigma acute; panicle 
large and terminal. Korthals, evidently overlooking Wight’s Illustrations, pub¬ 
lished (Verli. Nat. Gosch. Ned. Iml. j>. 56) his gonus Retinodendron to cover 
one of the very plants {viz., Vateria lancexfolia, Roxb.) for which Wight and 
Aruot founded tlio sab-genus Isauxis; and to this Retinodendron Korthals added 
his own Malayan specios R. Rassalc and H. pauci/lorum. Although Isauxis may bavo 
the priority as a sub-genus (Wight’s Illustrations were published in 1840, and 
Korthals’book, just quoted, bears tho date 1839 —1842), Retinodendron takes prece¬ 
dence as a genus. Tho flowers of Retinodendron aro exactly those of all tho species 
of Vatica (except tho anomalous V. scapliula, Roxb.) inasmuch as tho segments of 
the calyx are slightly imbricate when tho bud is very young, becoming valvate as 
tho bud advances in age; the potals are much longer than broad, their apices are 
not infloxed in aestivation, and they aro not spreading when expanded. Tho fruit 
itself is also practically that of Vatica but the fruiting-calyx is different, for its 
lobes are invariably free from the beginning, they are pretty nearly equal to each 
other, but (although slightly accrescent) they are in most cases shorter than tho fruit. 
As regards its calyx, Retinodendron is closely alliod to Vateria, but it differs from 
Valeria in its flowers; for in Vateria tho stamens are numerous (40 to 50), the 
petals are scarcely longer than the segments of the calyx and aro spreading; more¬ 
over tho inflorescence is longer in Vateria than in Retinodendron, and it is terminal. 
In short, Retinodendron has tho ^flowers of Vatica and tho fruit of Vateria, Dr. 
Burck forms Retinodendron and Isauxis into sections of tho genus Vatica, giving 
however characters to the section Isauxis which form no part of Wight’s original 


ct^racters of it as a sub-scction of Vateria. In Dr. Burck’s section Isauxis, “ the 
calyx-lobes are all acorescont, sub-equal to the fruit, or much longer,” 

J. II. 17 
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Fruiting-calyx shorter than the fruit. 

Leaves 3'5 to 6 in. long: fruit 4 in. in diam. 1. B. pallidum. 

Leaves 7 to 10 in. long: fruit ’65 in. in diam. 2. R. Scortechinii. 

Fruiting-calyx longer than the fruit ... 3. B. Kwistleri. 

1. RtTiNODENDKON pallidium, King. A small tree (fide Dyer): 
young branches slender, deciduously puberulous, their bark pale. Leaves 
coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate to narrowly elliptic, acuminate; the edges 
entire, recurved when dry; the base acute: both surfaces glabrous, 
the upper shining; main nerves 9 to 10 pairs, curving, oblique ; length 
3*5 to 6 in., breadth J 2 to 1*8 in., petiole ‘4 to ‘5 in. Panicles axillary, 
raroly extra-axillaiy, puberulous, 1 to 3 in. long. Flowers 45 in. long; 
Calyx-segments ovate-lanceolate, scurfy-pubescent. Petals oblong, lanceo¬ 
late, sub-acute, stellate-pubescent externally. Anthers broadly ovate, 
with a short blunt apiculus. Ovary puberulous ; stigma capitate, lobed. 
Fruit globular, about ’4 in. in diam., glabrous, shining, very minutely 
and sparsely lepidote, partially covered in the lower half by the slightly 
unequal, spreading or suh-reflexed, narrowly-ohlong, membranous, 
3-nerved, reticulate calyx-lobes. Vatica pallida, Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. 
Br. Ind. I, 302. 

Penang: Maingay, on Government Hill, at an elevation of about 
800 feet; Curtis, No. 117 ; King, Kunstlcr. 

This is known only from Penang. It is evidently a rare tree. Its 
fruit somewhat resembles (except in size) that of V. lancecefolia , Blume. 

2. Rktinodendron Scortechinii, King, n. sp. A tall tree: young 
branches rather stout, densely fnrfuraceons-pnbescent. Leaves coria¬ 
ceous, oblong, tapering to the sub-acute apex; the base slightly nar¬ 
rowed, rounded: both surfaces glabrous: main nerves 14 to 18 pairs, 
spreading, curving, prominent on the lower, depressed on the upper, 
surface when dry, the transverse venation bold: length 7 to 10 in., 
breadth 2'6 to 3 2 in , petiole *6 to '75 in. Panicles crowded towards 
the apices of the branches, mostly axillary, 2 to 2'5 in. long, the 
rachises brownish floceulent stellate-tomentose, as is the calyx exter¬ 
nally. Flowers '6 in. long. Calyx-lobes ovate. Petals thick, oblong, 
blunt, puberulous externally, glabrous witbin. Stamens elliptic, apicu- 
late. Ovary minutely tomentose; stigma clavate. Pipe fruit sub- 
globular, sub-rugose, vertically grooved, minutely rufous-scurfy, about 
*65 in. in diam., laxly embraced in the Ipwer half by the broadly ovate, 
membranous, many-nerved, reticulato, sub-equal calyx-lobes. 

Perak: Scortechini, Nos. 1940 and 1942. 

The calyx-lobes are nearly equal in size, quite free from the fruit, 
much shorter, and they embrace only its lower half. This species is 
allied to Betinodendron Bassale , Korth. (Nat. Gesch. Ned. Ind. 56, t,H,) 
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but has broader leaves and much more condensed panicles than that 
species. 

3. Retinodendron Kunstreri, King n. sp. A tree, 20 to 50 feet 
high, sometimes a shrub : young branches slender, deoiduously stellate- 
puberulous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic-oblong to oblong-lanceo¬ 
late, sometimes slightly obovate, sub-acute or shortly and bluntly 
acuminate ; the base cuneate, rarely rounded : upper surface glabrous, 
the midrib and nerves pubescent; the lower quite glabrous ; main nerves 
7 to 9 pairs, ascending, slightly prominent beneath : length 225 to 4 5 
in., breadth 125 to 1*75 in., petiole '25 to '4 in. Racemes axillary, l 
to 1’5 in. long, sparsely scaly. Flowers '4 iu. long. Calyx-lobes ovato- 
lanceolate, puberulous. Petals oblong-elliptic, oblique, obtuse, puberulous 
outside. Anthers slightly and sharply apiculate. Ovary puberulous, 
stigma capitate. Ripe fruit globular, with a long curved apical beak, 
glabrous, about *25 in. in dium. Calyx-lobes all accrescent, sub-equal, 
oblong, tapering slightly to the sub-obtuse apex, the base slightly 
auricled, thickly membranous, glabrous, 3-norved, the longest about 
1*3 in. long, and '35 in. broad, loosely surrounding, and longer than, the 
fruit. 

Perak; Scorteebini, Wray, King’s Collector; very common at low 
elevations. 

Iu this species all the five calyx-lobes are accrescent and of nearly 
equal size. They ai*e quite free from the ripe fruit, round which they 
form a loose semi-inllated investiture. Its nearest ally is Vatica 
bancana, Scheffer, (Retinodendron bancanum). 

8. I so iter a, Scheffer. 

A tall resinous tree. Leaves coriaceous, entire, feather-veined. 
Flowers in axillary or terminal panicles. Calyx-tube very short, the 
segments ovate-rotund, imbricate. Stamens 30 to 35, tho anthers ovate, 
the cells divergent at the base, acute, the valves equal, the connective 
produced into an apical bristle-like appendage. Ovary 3-celled, the loculi 
bi-ovulate; tho style short, terete, 3-angled at the apex. Fruit indehis- 
cent, 1-seeded, the pericai*p coriaceous. Fruiting-calyx an open cup 
not embracing the fruit; its lobos all slightly enlarged, spreading (not 
winged); the outer 3 rotund, broader than the 2 narrower inner lobes. 

One species—Malayan. 

I. Isoptera Borneknris, Scheff. MSS. ex Burek in Ann. Bot. 
Jard. Buitenzorg VI, 222» A largo tree: young branches slender, 
dark-coloured, sparsely lenticellate, glabresceut. Leaves coriaceons, 
oblong, sub-acute, slightly narrowed to the rounded base : upper surface 
glabrous except the puberulous midrib; the lower pale, glabrous; main 
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nerves 8 or 9 pairs, oblique, slightly cnrying, prominent beneath; length 
4 to 5 in., breadth 1*75 to 2 in., petiole *5 in. Panicles 4 to 6 in. long, 
stellate-pubescent; bractcoles caducous. Flowers shortly stalked. Oalyx- 
segmenls minutely tomentosc. Petals *5 in. long, pale tomentose. 
Stamens 30 to 36, in 3 scries, the filaments dilated at the base : anthers 
with equal valves. Ovary sericeous, style glabrous. Pipe fruit sub- 
globose, acuminate, pale tomentose, about '25 in. in diam.; fruiting-calyx 
forming a cup with a concave short tube embracing the fruit, the seg¬ 
ments spreading, re-curved, the 3 outer ‘65 in. in length and breadth, the 
2 inner smaller. Heim, “ Kecherclics sur les Dipterocarpacecs,” p. 51. 
Pahang: Iiidley, No. 2626. Distrib. Bangka, Borneo. 
Leaf-specimens of what appear to be this tree were collected by 
Mr, Wray (Herb. No. 3426) in Upper Perak. 

9. Balaxocarpus, Boddomo. 

Glabrous or pubernlous, rarely scabrid, resinous trees, with in¬ 
conspicuous fugaceous stipules. Leaves entire, coriaceous or membran¬ 
ous, penni-nerved. Flowers second, sessile or shortly pedicelled. Sepals 
distinct or united at the base, imbricated, two quite external to the 
others; in fruit sub-equal, only slightly enlarged, woody, thickened, and 
forming a 5-lobod cup round the base of (but rarely enveloping) the 
fruit, not adnate to it and never expanding into wings. Petals elliptic, 
obliquely acuminate, the apices slightly inflexed in bud or not inflexed at 
all. Stamens 15, attached to the bases of the petals, in 3 rows; or 10 
in 2 rows, sub-equal, the filaments much dilated at the base, the connec¬ 
tive prolonged into a straight apical awn longer than the ovate anther. 
Toms flat. Ovary 3-celled, cells 2-ovuled, ovules collateral. Style 
short. Stigma minute, entire. Fruit oblong or sub-globoso, apiculate; 
the pericarp ligneous or sub-ligneous. Seed solitary, erect; cotyledons 
fleshy, plano-concave, the larger 2- or 3-lobed, or entire; the radicle 
prominont. Southern Peninsular India, Malaya. Probably 12 species. 

Leaves glabrous, smooth. 

Leaves ovate-lanceolato or ovate, caudate-acu¬ 
minate. 

Stamens 15 

Fruit entirely enveloped in the slight¬ 
ly enlarged calyx ...* ... 1 . B. Curtim. 

Only the lower part of the fruit en¬ 
veloped by tbo calyx ... ,,, 2. B.penangianus. 

Stamens 10 ... ... ... 3. B. anomalus. 
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Leaves narrowly oblong, gradually narrowed 
to the acute apex. 

Fruit T75 to 225 in. long: stamens 10 ... 4. B. maximus. 

Fruit 1*5 in. long; leaves 4 to 6 in. long, 
with 9 or 10 pairs of bold parallel 
nerves ... ... ... 5. B. Heimii. 

Fruit ‘6 in. long: leaves 2 - 25 to 2’75 in. 
long, with 7 or 8 pairs of slightly 
prominent nerves ... ... 6. B. Wrayi. 

Leaves stellate-pnbeseent, scabrid ... ... 7. B.Hernsleyanus. 

1. Balanocarpus Curtisii, King. A tree 20 to 30 feet high : young 
branches slender, the bark dark-coloured, puberulous. Leaves mem¬ 
branous, ovate-lanceolate, bluntly caudate-acuminate, the base slightly 
cunea.te : both surfaces glabrous, dull; main nerves 8 to 10 pairs, Bpread¬ 
ing, faint and scarcely moro prominent than the secondary nerves; 
length 2 to 25 in., breadth ’75 to 1 in., petiole '1 to ’15 in. Panicles 
axillary and terminal, shorter than the (leaves, glabrescent, lax, each 
with a few 3- to 5-flowcrod spreading branches. Flowers secund, short¬ 
ly pedicelled, *L5 in. long. Sepals distinct, sub-equal, thick, rotund- 
ovate, very obtuse, puberulous outside, glabrous inside, the edges slightly 
ciliate. Petals elliptic, obliquely shortly and bluntly acuminate, glabres¬ 
cent inside, partly puberulous and partly glabrous outside. Stamens 
15, in 3 rows, sub-equal; the filaments shorter than the anthers, dilated: 
anthers broadly elliptic, truncate, the connective produced into an 
apical aWn longer than the stamen. Ovary cylindric, truncate, glabrous, 
the style short and stigma minute. Fruit smooth, globular, apiculate, 
crowned by the sub-sessile discoid stigma, enveloped by, but not adherent 
to, the slightly thickened sepals, ‘25 to ‘3 in. in diam. (calyx included). 

Peuang: Curtis, No. 1406. Perak: King’s Collector, Nos. 3171, 
3294, 6543 ; Wray, No. 2860. 

2. Balanocarpus penangianus, King, n. sp. A tree 40 to 50 feet 
high: young branches slender, dark-coloured, lenticellate, slightly 
puberulous at the very tips. Leaves coriaceous, ovatc-lanceolate or 
ovate-acuminate, often caudate-acuminate, the base slightly cuneate or 
almost rounded, tho edges slightly undulate, both surfaces glabrous: 
main nerves 7 to 8 pairs, spreading and curving upwards, not promi¬ 
nent on either surface; length 1'75 to 4 in., breadth *8 to 1*6 in., petiole 
•25 to *4 in. Panicles axillary and terminal, hoary-puhesccnt, many- 
flowered ; the flowers secund, 7 to 9 on each lateral branchlet, pediccllod, 
•15 to *2 in. long. Sepals sub-equal, broadly ovate, sub-acute, yellowish- 
pulverulent, tomentose externally, glabrous internally. Petals oblong, 
obtuse, twisted and with the apices reflexed in estivation, spreading 
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when expanded, minutely yellowish-pulverulent, tomentose outside, 
glabrous inside. Stamens 15, sub-equal: apical awn curved, longer 
than the anther. Ovary ovoid, narrowing upwards into the style; stigma 
minute. Fruit ovoid, very slightly apiculate, striate, pale pubescent, 
about '6 in. long and 3 in. in diam., the persistent calyx covering the 
lower third of the fruit, sub-glabrous, thickened and concave at the 
base; the teeth deltoid, spreading. Richetia penangiana, Heim in Bull. 
Soo. Linn. Paris, 1891, p. 980. 

Penang: on Government Hill, at an elevation of about 1,000 feet, 
Curtis, Nos. 1429 and 1393; Hullett, No. 188; King’s Collector, No. 
1534. Perak : King’s Collector, Nos. 3333, 3707. 

The leaves of this species, although larger, resemble those of B. 
Gurtisii : but tho fruits of the two arc quite different. One of Mr. 
Curtis’ specimens, No. 429 (communicated from Kew), forms the type of 
a new genns called Richetia , which M. Heim has founded (1. c. p., 975, 
also in his “ Recherches sur les l)iptorocarpacees ” p. 50), without having 
seen its flowers. I have retained for this M. Heim’s specific name, while 
referring it to Beddomo’s older genus. The vernacular name of the 
spocies is Dammar Ftam. 

3. Balanouabmjs anomalus, King. A tree: young branches slender, 
dark-coloured, minutely lentieellate, the tips puborulous. Leaves coria-* 
ceous, ovate, acuminato; the base broad, sub-cuneate ; both surfaces 
glabrous ; main nerves 6 or 7 pairs, asceudiug, curving, not prominent: 
length 2'25 to 25 in., breadth 1 to 13 in., petiole ‘6 to '7 in. Panicles 
numerous, axillary and terminal, longer than the leaves, pubescent, 
their lateral branohlets bearing 6 to 8 sub-seennd flowers. Flowers 
shortly pedicellod, ’15 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate, connate at the 
base, obtuse, minutely tomentose outside, glabrous inside. Petals 
elliptic, blunt, yellowish adpressed-sericeous outside, glabrous inside, 
only about twice as long as the sepals, spreading and reflexed so as to 
expose the stamens and pistil. Stamens 10, in two rows; the filaments . 
longer than the anthers, dilated; anther short, ovate, its connective pro¬ 
duced into an apical awn as long as itHelf. Ovary ovoid, striate, pubes¬ 
cent, style short and thick, stigma small. 

Kedah: Curtis, No. 1054. 

Mr. Curtis is as yet the only collector of this, and his specimens 
have no fruit. I refer it to this genus,* although its flowers differ from 
those of the other species known to me, in having petals only about 
twice as long as the sepals, spreading and Veflexed so that the andro- 
gynoBcium is quite exposed ; and in having only 10 stamens In other 
respects the specimens agruo with Balanocarpus. Its vernacular name 
in Kedah is Malaut. 
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4. Balanocarpus maximus, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to §0 feet high : 
all parts except the inflorescence glabrous: young branches rather stout; 
the bark, loose, papery, lenticellate, pale. Leaves thinly coriaceous, 
oblong to elliptic-oblong, sub-acute, Blightly narrowed to tho rounded 
base; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, slightly prominent beneath, the trans¬ 
verse veins slightly prominent when dry : length 5 to 7 in., breadth 2 
to 2 - 5 in., petiole - 5 to '6 in. Panicles axillary or terminal, about half 
as long us the leaves, few-flowered, minutely tomentose. Flowers sub- 
sessilo, - 6 or"7 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate, the outer two tomentose, 
the inner three more or less glabrous externally, all glabrous internally, 
the inner two with ciliate margins. Petals much longer than the sepals, 
narrowly oblong, the apex ernso, expanded and concave at the base, ad- 
pressed-pubescent outside and towards tho apex inside, otherwise gla¬ 
brous. Stamens 10, in two rows; anthers with a deflexed terminal 
appendage from the connective. Ovary elongate, narrowly conical, seri¬ 
ceous. Style rather short, glabrous; stigma, small. Ripe fruit cylindri¬ 
cal, tapering to each end hut most to the apiculato apex; pericarp 
woody, striate, sub-glabrous, pale-brown when dry : 1*75 to 2*25 in. long, 
and 6 or ’7 in. in diam. Persistent sepals fibrous, forming a toothed 
cup about *5 in. deep, embracing the base of the fruit. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Nos. 7987 and 8006. 

The flowers of this fine species do not exactly answer to 
Beddomo’s diagnosis of the genus Balanocarpus, inasmuch as they have 
10 instead of 15 stamens, and neither of the cotyledons is lobed. In 
other respects the flowers and fruit agree perfectly. 

5. Balanocarpus Heimh, King n. sp. A treo 50 to 60 feet high : 
young branches rather slender, tho bark dark-coloured, puberulous 
or glabrescent. Leaves coriaceous, narrowly oblong, tapering to the 
acuminate apex, and slightly narrowed to the rounded base; upper 
surface glabrous, shining, the midrib minutely pubescent: lower 
surface glabrescent except the pubescent midrib and 9 or 10 pairs of 
ascending, hold, slightly-curving nerves: length 4 to 6 in., breadth 
1 to 175 in.; petiole ‘3 or 4 in., with minute black tomentum. Flowers 
unknown. Rape carpels eylindric, tapering to the apox, slightly nar¬ 
rowed to the base, I*5 in. long and *5 in. in diam.; the pericarp woody, 
sub-glabrous, sub-striate, dark-coloured when dry. Persistent sepals 
sub-equal, puberulous. thickened,forming a 5-lobed cup *6 in. deep which 
embraces the base of the fruit. Pierrea Penangiana. Heim, MSS. 

Penang: Curtis No. 273 (leaves only). Perak: King’s Collector, 
No. 3718. 

This tree, of which as yet only fruiting specimens have been found, 
so closely resembles the other Malayan species of Balanocarpus des- 
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cribed here,, that I refer it without any hesitation to this genus. 
M. Curtis’ leaf specimens of this have, I understand, received from 
M. Heim tlio MSS. name, Pierrea penangiana. The genus Pierrea 
has been founded by M. Heim (Bull. Soc. Linn. Paris, 1891, p. 958, 
and “ Recherches sur les Dipterocarpacees ”, p. 78) on specimens of 
which the author has not (as ho admits) had tho advantage of seeing 
the flowers. The vernacular name of this tree in Penang is ChMigah , 
and its timber is, according to Mr. Curtis, very valuable. In the 
State of Perak, on the mainland almost opposite Penang, another species 
(B. Wrayi) receives a similar vernacular name. 

6. Balanocarpus Wkayi, King n. sp. A tree: young branches 
slender, dark-coloured, glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, narrowly oblong, 
gradually tapering from the middle to the acute apex ; tho base sub- 
cuncate or rounded, slightly unequal-sided : both surfaces glabrous; 
main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, curved, oblique, slightly prominent beneath : 
length 2*25 to 2*75 in., breadth *75 in.; petiole ’25 in., transversely 
wrinkled. Panicles axillary and terminal, nearly as long as the leaves. 
Flowers unknown. Fruit ovoid, much apiculate, glabrous, ‘6 in. long, 
covered in its lower two-thirds by the persistent sub-accrescent glabrous 
calyx ; outer two sepals smaller than the others, elliptic, obtuse, the 
iuner three rotund, all thickened and eoneavo. 

Perak : Wray, No. 813. 

Collected only once and without flowers. Accordingto Mr. Wray 
the timber of this tree is valuable, and its vernacular name is Chingi , or 
Chingal. I refer this (in spite of the absence of flowers) to Balanocar- 
piiSy tho other species of which it so closely resembles. 

7. Balanocarpus Hemsleyanus, King, n. sp. A tree 50 to 100 feet 
high : young branches rather stout, rough, minutely lenticellate, pube- 
rulous. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, sometimes slightly obovate, 
shortly and abruptly acuminate, slightly narrowed to the rounded or 
sub-emarginate base: upper surface glabrous except the minutely 
tomentose midrib ; the lower scabrid from minute rigid stellately hairy 
tubercles which are most abundant on the stout midrib and norves: 
main nerves 18 to 20 pairs, oblique, parallel, very prominent on the 
lower, obsolete on the upper, surface ; length 7 to 12 in., breadth 325 
to 5 in.; petiole ’6 to ’9 in. scabrid, pubescent. Panicles axillary or 
terminal, 3 to 7 in. long, scurfy stellate-pubescent; flowers rather 
crowded on the lateral branchlets, *5 in. long, Sepals sub-equal, 
broadly ovate, acute, yellowish-tomentose externally, glabrous internally. 
Petals twice as long as the sepals, or longer, elliptic, oblique, obtuse, 
glabrous except a broad adpressed-seiiccous band externally. 
Stamens 15, in three rows : the filaments dilated, unequal, longer than 
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the shortly ovate anthers; apical connectival appendago dcflcxcd, 
curved, longer than tlio anther. Ovary elongated-conic, tomentose, 
tapering into the sparsely puberulous style; stigma small. Ripe fruit 
narrowly ovoid, apicnlate, pale brownish-tomento.so, 125 to 15 in. long, 
and ’75 to 1 in. in diam. Persistent sepals nearly equal, their bases 
thickened, woody, pubescent, and concave, forming an irregularly 5-toothed 
cup which embraces the lower half of the fruit. Shorea Hemshyana , 
King MSS. in Herb. Calc. 

Penang: Curtis Ho. 2512. Perak: King’s Collector, Hos. 5431, 
6670, and 7562. Seortoehini Ho. 1653. 

This is an altogether anomalous species. It has leaves liko 
several of the scab rid species of Shorea, such as S. eximia and S . 
leprosnla. Its flowers are also more like those of Shorea than llalauo- 
carpus ; but its fruit is essentially that of the latter genus, in which, 
not without hesitation, I include it. 

10. PACnvNOC Vnrus, Hook. liL 

Resinous trees with the leaves and flowers of Valica, but with 
sometimes only ten stamens. Fruit ovoid-globose, mubonate at the apex, 
2-celled, 1-seedcd, the pericarp densely coriaceous, splitting vertically. 
Calyx with five equal segments, at first almost free from the fruit, but 
the tube gradually accrescent, much thickened and admitc to the fruit, 
and finally embracing the whole of it except the apex'. Seed pendulous, 
testa thin and adherent to the cndocarp, cotyledons very thick and fleshy. 

Leaves elliptic to oblong-elliptic, sub-acute or 

shortly and obtusely acuminate... .. 1. P. Wallichii. 

Leaves broadly-clliptie or obovaLe-elliptic, the 

apex very blunt ... ... ... 2. P. Siapfianus. 

Dr. Burek (in Aim. Jar cl. Bot. JJni ten r.org) expands tlio definition of tlio genus 
Vatica so as to include not only tlio closely allied Synaptca, bnt also fho genera 
JsauxisW. A, Itefinodcndroii, Korth., and Pacltynncarpiis Hook 111. To the union 
of Synaptca with Yalira I see no objection 5 for the whole difference between tlio two 
(as J havo stated in a note under Yofint) consists in perfect freedom of the fruit 
in Vatica from tlio enlarged calyx, whereas in Synaptca there is a slight adhesion to 
the calyx at tho very base. But for the inclusion of fetch ij nocarpus, I see no sufficient 
justification ; for in this genus the calyx does not expand into membranous wings, but 
forms a dense fibro-oartilaginoiis cover for the fruit, which it tightly embraces, and 
to which it is quite adnate. As regards Isauxis and lictinodciulron, they appear 
to mo to be undistingnisliable from each other by any but trivial marks, but they 
differ sufficiently in calyx from Valica to be treated as a genus under tho oldor 
naino Retinodcndron. 

1. Paciiynocarpus Walmcitii, King. A tree 40 to 70 feet high: 
young branches deeiduously scurfy-pubcrulous, their bark pale-brown, 
sparsely lontieellate. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic to oblong-elliptic, 
.T. ii. 18 
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sub-acute, or shortly and obtusely acuminate, the base cnneate; both 
surfaces glabrous, the lower pale and prominently reticulate when dry: 
main nerves 6 to 9 pairs, slightly prominent beneath, ascending; length 
4*5 to 8 in., "breadth Vo to 3 in., petiole; *4 to ‘6 in. Panicles crowded 
near the apices of the branches, many-flowered, 2 to 4 in. long. Oalyx- 
lobes deltoid, minutely velvety outside. Petals linear-oblong, obtuse, 
puberulous externally. Stamens broadly ovoid, minutely but obtusely 
apiculato. Ovary puberulous: stigma sub-capitate, lobed. Ripe fruit 
ovoid-globose, about *75 in. in diam., closely embraced by the slightly 
shorter, much thickened, persistent, fibrous or woody, rugose, enlarged 
calyx-lobes. V. Wallicliii Dyer in Journ. Hot. 1878 p. 154. Vatica ruminata, 
Burck in Ann. Jard. Bot Iiuitenzorg, YI, 227 t. 29, lig. 4. 

Penang: Wallicli, Cat. No. 9018; Curtis Nos. 1161, 1218, 1391. 
Malacca : Maingay No. 201. Traug, King’s Collector. Johore, Hullett 
and King. Perak : common at low elevations, King’s Collector’, Scor- 
techini. Distrib., Bangka. 

In the young stages of the fruit of this species the calyx is quite 
small and embraces only the very base of it, much as in Jsamris ; but as 
the fruit expands the calyx grows, so that when ripe the fruit is, with 
the exception of its apex, closely embraced by the much thickened, 
Jignified, obscuroly toothed calyx-tube. Tin’s oilers, therefore, a transi¬ 
tion between Isauxis and P achy nocar pus. And, indeed, it is to the former 
section that Dyer refers it (Journ. Bot., 1. c.), and to which Burck 
refers his B. ruminata , a species which authentic specimens shew to he 
identical with this. Dr. Burck’s species, Vatica verrucosa (Ann. Jard. 
Bot. Bnitonzor’g) appears also to come very near to this. 

2. Pacuynocaupus Stapfianus, King, n. sp. A tree 80 to 100 

feet high : young branches rather stout, scaly-pubescent, at first, ulti¬ 
mately glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, broadly elliptic or obovate-elliptic, 
the apex broadly rounded, slightly narrowed to the rounded or sub- 
cuneatc base: upper surface glabrous, shining, the lower paler, minutely 
and sparsely scuvfy-puberulous on the midrib and nerves ; main nerves 
10 to 13 pairs, oblique, prominent on the lower, depressed on the 
upper, surface; length 5 to 8 in., breadth 275 to 4’5 in., petiole *65 
to 1 in. Flowers unknown, liipe fruit almost solitary, 2’5 to 3 in. 
long, on a woody raceme, globular, slightly apiculato, 1*25 in diam., 
closely invested by the gamosepalous*, 5-toothed, thickened, woody, 
rugose, glaberulous calyx. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Nos. 5932 and 6132, 

This very distinct species was first recognised as a Pachynocarptis 
by Dr. 0. Stapf, of the Kew Herbarium, after whom I have named it. 
Its flowers are as yet unknown ; but it is readily identified by its leaves. 
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11. Ancistrocladus, Wall. 

Smooth climbing shrubs with short supra-axillary, often arrested 
and circinately-hooked, branches. Leaves usually in terminal tufts, 
coriaceous, entire, retienlately feather-veined; cxstipnlate. Flowers 
usually small, very caducous, in terminal or lateral panicles. Calyx- 
tube at first short, adnate to the base of tho ovary, its lobes imbricate, 
finally turbinate and aduate to the fruit, with the lobes unequally en¬ 
larged, spreading and membranous. Stamens 5 or 10, subperigynous. 
Ovary 1-celled, inferior; style sub-globose, persistent; Stigmas 3, erect, 
compressed, truncate, deciduous. Ovule solitary, erect or laterally 
affixed. Seed sub-globose, testa prolonged into the ruminations of the 
copious fleshy albumen; embryo short, straight; cotyledons short, 
divergent. — Distrib. Except A. guineensis in W. Tropical Africa, con¬ 
fined to Tropical Asia and the Indian Archipelago. Species about 10. 

I follow the authors of the Genera Planfcaruia and the Flora of British India 
in including Ancistrucladus in Uipterocarpem. I venture, however, to think that it 
would be better to keep it as the type of a distinct Natural Order as MM. Planclion 
and Do Candolle have done: for its characters db not fit well into the diagnosis of 
any other Order 

1. Ancistrocladus extrnsus, Wall. Cat. 1052, Leaves obovate or 
obovate-oblong, blunt or sub-acute, much narrowed at the base; pani¬ 
cles dichotomous, about half as long as the leaves : fruit smooth or 
slightly 5-ridged ; accrescent calyx-lobes oblanceolafce, obtuse. Planch, in 
Ann. Sc. Nat. Sev. 3, XIII, 318. I)C. Prodr. XVI, 2, 602; Dyer in 
Hook. fll. FI. Br. Tnd. I, 299. Ancistrolobus sp. Griff. Notul. IV, 568, 
t. C05. fig. 2. 

Andaman Islands. Distrib. Burmah. 

Var. yinangianns; leaves sometimes oblanceolate-oblong, acuto or 
sub-acuminate: panicles slemler, lax, about as long as the lcavos. 
Ancistrocladus yinangianns, Wall. Cat. 1054 Planclion in Ann. Se. Nat. 

Ser. 3. XIII, 318 ; A. DC. Prodr. XVI. 2, 603 ; Dyer in Hook. fil. FI, 
Br. Ind. I, 300. 

Penang: Porter. Malacca: Maingay. (Kow Distrib.) No. 200. 
Singapore and Perak: King's Collectors. Distrib, Bangka, Sumatra, 

Bui’mall. 
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On some Newly-recorded Corah from the Indian Seas, by A. Alcock, 
M.B., C.M.Z.S., Officiating Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 


Plate V. 

[Received May 22nd, Read Juno 7tli]. 

As so little Las been written about the coral fauna of tbo sens 
within the limits of the Indian peninsulas, the following account of the 
corals dredged in recent years by the “ Investigator,” and by the late 
Professor Wood-Mason, may be of interest. 

No reference is made in this paper to the true reef-forming corals. 

FAMILY TU UP IN 0 LTD AC. 

Flauellum, Lesson. 

1. Flabcllum stokesi , Edw. & Haime, Moseley. 

J Wlabclluvi stokesi, MabelInm oieeni, Flabcllum rtculealum, Flabcllum 
spinosum, all of Milne-Edwards and Ilaimo, Hist. Nat. des Coralliaires, 
vol. ii. pp. 96, 87 and 88. 

Flabcllum var labile , Semper, Z.Wiss. Zool., vol. xxii, 1872, p. 245. 

Flabellum stokesi, Moseley, Challeng'd* Deep-sea Madropornria, 
p. 172. 

This species, not hitherto recorded in the Indian Fauna, is com¬ 
mon from Ceylon, along the east coast of India, to the Andaman Islands, 
at depths of from 20 to 80 fathoms. The numerous specimens dredged 
by Professor Wood-Mason in the Andaman Sea, and by the “ Investi¬ 
gator ” elsewhere, fully bear out Professor Sempor’s views as to tho 
identity of all the four species of MM. Milno-Edwards and Haime 
above-cited. Undoubtedly Professor Sempcr’s name for the species is 
very appropriate; but, as Professor Moseley says, it is necessary to 
retain one of the original names, and he has selected the specific de¬ 
signation stokesi as being least likely to lead to error. 

Acanthocvatitus, Edw. & Haime. 

2. Acanthocynthns grayi , Edw. & Haime. 

AcanthocyatJius grayi, Milne-Edwards and Ilaimo, Hist. Nat. des 
Corail., vol. ii. p. 22. 

This species was described by MM. Milne-Edwards and Haime as 
of “patrie ineonnue I have little hesitation in identifying with it a 
Bingle specimen dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the Audaman 
Sea. 
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Pauacyathus, Edw. & Haime. 

3. Paracyalhns indicus , Duncan, var. nov. gracilis. Vide Duncan, 
Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool., vol xxi. 1889, p. 3. 

The type of this species, which was brought by Dr. Anderson from 
Morgui, is in the Indian Mnsemn, and 1 have now to record a distinct 
variety from, the Bombay coast. This variety is characterized by its 
greater delicacy, and by the form of the corallum, which is subtur¬ 
binate with a long slender pedicle. 

4. Paracyalhns cavntus , n. sp. Pi. V tigs. 1. la., vory near Paracya- 
thns crassus, Edw. & Haime. 

Corallum with a broad encrusting base, gently expanding into a 
low, slightly curved, sub-circular calico. 

Costas distinct from the basal cncrastmcnt, finely and distantly 
granular, every alternate one conspicuously salient. 

Calico sub-cireular, open, deep: the marginal axes in the same 
plane. 

The finely and distantly granular ( septa are in five incomplete 
crowded cycles, and do not project far into the calico ; those of the 
first three cycles are exsert. Those of the incomplete fifth cycle are 
small, and unite with those of the fourth cycle just below the ealioular 
margin, while those of the fourth cycle unite with those of the third 
deep down in the calyx. The pali are in the form of numerous strong 
salient and very regular dentieulations of the septal margins,—exclud¬ 
ing those of the last cycle: those of the primary septa are much the 
most distinct, not because they are larger but because they aro isolated. 

The columella is very small, deeply-seated and concave, consisting 
of numerous minute close-set papilla;. 

The tips of the septa aro coloured pale madder-brown. 

Greatest height of corallum 9 mm., major diameter of calico 11 
mm., minor diameter of calico 10 mm., diameter of basal constriction 
7 mm. 

From the Persian Gulf. 

The species is characterized by the vory distinct alfernatoly-sali- 
ent costae, by the deep hollow calice into which the Repta project hut 
little, and by the isolation of the series of strong paliforin teeth opposite 
the septa of the first cycle. 

5. Paracyalhns fulvus, n. sp.’Plato Y, figs. 2. 2a., near Paracyalhns 
crassus , Edw. & H. 

Corallum low, with an extensively encrusting base, and a short 
stout gently curved cylindrical peduncle which expands gradually into 
a circular slightly drooping ealicle. 

Costae indistinct at the base but gradually becoming distinct near 
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the margin of the calicle, where they are broad, finely granular and in all 
respects uniform. 

The circular calico is open and moderately deep, with the marginal 
axes on the same plane. 

The septa, which are in six systems, are exsert, with blunted slight¬ 
ly crenulated edges and distantly granular surfaces. Those of the lirst 
cycle are particularly distinct, being larger and stouter than those of 
any of the other cycles, projecting more into the calicle, and being 
more exsort beyond the margin. The quaternaries unite with the 
tertiarios near the columella. The pali have the form of stout granular 
pinnacles in three crowns, decreasing in sizo from without inwards, 
before all the septa but those of the last cycle. 

The columella is small circular and slightly concave, and consists 
of numerous crowded granules. 

In the type specimen the height of the corallum is 12'5 mm., the 
diameter of the calice 10'5 mm., and the diameter of the peduncle 7 
mm. 

The septa and pali are of a permanent tawny-brown colour. 

The specimens in the Museum came from the telegraph eablc in the 
Persian Gulf. 

The distinctive characters of this species are the marked predomi¬ 
nance of the primary septa, and the definition and regularity of tho 
pali. 

6. Paracyathus porphyrons, n. sp. Plate V, figs. 3. 3a, near Para- 
cyathns pulchellus, Edw. & IT. 

Corallum with an encrusting base, above which it is suddenly 
constricted to again gradually expand into a slightly drooping, turbinate 
calice. 

Costae distinct from the base, equal, finely granular, depressed. 

The calice is slightly elliptical, with marginal axes almost on the 
same plane : it is deep, but its cavity is about two-thirds filled by the 
septa. 

The septa, which are crowded and exsert, are in four complete 
cycles in the young, with an incomplete fifth cycle in older examples : 
they have sharp and slightly crenulated edges and coarsely granular 
surfaces : those of the first two cycles are the most exsert: those of the 
fourth cycle unite with those of the .third deep down in the calico 
behind the outer crown of pali. 

The pali, which are in two crowns, are tall and large, those which 
stand opposite the tertiary septa being much tho largest; the two 
crowns of pali, as seen from above, form a broad ring withiu the calice, 
very distinctly delimited both from the septa and from the coin me life 
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The very deeply seated columella is large and concave, and consists 
of numerous close-set, blunt pinnacles. 

In the type specimen the height of the corallum is 11*5 mra„ tho 
major diameter of the calico 10 nun. and the minor diameter 8 mm., 
and the diameter of the pedicle 5 mm. 

The septa, pali. and columella are of a dull purple-black colour. 

Dredged off tho Arrakan Coast by tho “ Investigator : ” . 

The distinctive characters of this species aro (1) the delicacy of 
the calice wall in comparison with the stoutness of the septa and pali, 
(2) the large size of the pali and the very distinct definition of tho 
paler zone, and (3) the punched-out appearance of the doep-soatod 
columella. 


Hetkiiocyathus, Edw. & Haime. 

7. JTelerocyathus atqnicnstatns, Edw. & Haime. 

Hcteroryathus cequicostalns , Milne-Ed wards and Ilaime, Hist. Nat. 
des Corail., vol. ii, p. 51. 

Numerous specimens wore dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in 
the Andaman Sea. Every specimen has the base perforated and tun¬ 
nelled for the residence of a worm, which no doubt lives as a comtnonsal 
with the coral zoophyte, as f shall be able to show in the parallel case 
of Jleteropsammia. 

8. Ueterocyathus philippevsis, Semper. 

Heterocynthus philippemis, Semper, Zeitsclir. Wiss. Zool., vol. xxii 
1872, p. 254, taf. xx. figs 12-14. 

Two specimens were dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the 
Andaman Sea. 

9. Heterocyathns wood-masotii, n. sp. Plate V, figs. 4. 4a. 

The coral!am is either low and discoid, or if it is higher it is so 
faintly and truncately conical that (lie diameter of the base is not much 
greater than that of the shallow plane calice. 

The cost®, which begin on the flat basal surface near its margin, 
are equal, regular and very finely granular, and aro separated from one 
another by deep incisions. 

The calice is circular and quite flat, except for a central umbilica- 
tion which marks the columella. 

The septa are in four cycles,* of which those of the third cycle are 
by far the smallest, while the primary septa along with the nearest 
quaternary of the adjoining half-system on each side are the largest. 
The six large primary septa with their large quaternary on each sido 
thus form a six-rayed star, each ray consisting of threo equal seg¬ 
ments—namely a primary septum with a quaternary on each side of it. 
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The septa are hardly exHert, and they resemble the costae, with which 
they are continuous, in being finely and uniformly granular. 

Pali, in the form of series of very small denticles, stand before 
the primary and secondary septa, and also before tho united margins of 
the tertiaries and quaternaries of each half-system. 

Tho columella is distinct and consists of contorted granules. 
Dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the Andaman Sea. Every 
specimen, as in the caso of IE. mqmcostatus and 11. philippensis, is per¬ 
forated and tunnelled in the base by a worm. 

The distinctive characters of this species are (1) the circular 
calicle almost or quite equal to the base in diameter, and not separated 
from the base by any constriction whatever, (2) tho equivalence in size 
of the primary septa with the quaternaries standing immediately on 
each side, and (3) the small size of the pali. 

Dtscotkochus, Edw. & Ilaime. 

10. lh'scotrochns investirjnloris, n. sp. Plate V, figs. 5. 5a. 

Corallum discoid, thick and coarse. The almost horizontal baso 
culminates in a coarse scar from which very distinct coarsely granular 
costa; radiate, the costa; being equally distinct throughout their course 
and all of uniform size 

The calico is very shallow. 

The sepia, which are in four cycles, are slightly exsert, with thick 
coarsely spinate or dentate edges : those of the first cycle are the most 
prominent, and those of the third cycle the least so, but the difference 
in size between any of the cycles is not very marked. 

The columella consists of a few papillun. 

Diameter of disk 8 mm., greatest thickness 2 mm. 

The single specimen was diedged by tho ‘ Investigator 5 off the 
Arrakan Coast, and appears to be a denuded fossil. 

Its possible fossil character is supported by the fact that, as Pro¬ 
fessor Wood-Mason informed rae, fossil Crust acea were dredged either at 
or very near the same place during tho same surveying season. Tho 
exact spot at which the coral was dredged was off tho Islands of Ramreo 
and Cheduba. 

In relation to the possible fossil nature of this species I may refer 
to two papers in the Records of the'Gooloijical Survey of India , vol. ix. 
(“ On the Mud "Volcanoes of Ramri and Cliednba ” by F. 11. Mallet, 
F. G. p. 188, and “ On the Mineral Resources of Itaniri, Cheduba, 
and the adjacent Islands,” by the same a-utlior, p. 207), to which my 
attention has been very kindly directed by Mr. T. H. Holland of the 
Geological Survey. 
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In these papers there is notice of historical evidence of the recent 
elevation of tho land in this vicinity and along with it of much recent 
coral. 

The rocks of this region appear from Mr. Mallet’s observations 
to consist (1) of peti-oliferous shales and sandstones with nodules and 
strangulated beds of impure limestone and with shallow seams of 
lignite and coal, and (2) of minutely crystalline grey limestone,—all 
tho strata being very irregular and being generally steeply inclined : as 
regards ago tho conclusion appears to be that they arc Eocene Tertiary 
(Nummulitic) though the possibility is noted that some may be Cre¬ 
taceous. 

Poi/YCYATHUS, Duncan. 

12. Polycyathus andamanensis , n. sp. PI. Y, figs. 6. 6a. 

The colony is large enough to cover a Conns shell, 70 mm. in length, 
with a thin spongy crust. The corallites arc Bmall, very short, cylin¬ 
drical, and are placed close together. 

The cost® arc distinct from the Jiasal encrustment upwards, are 
alternately 'salient, and arc usually covered with a white, vitreous 
epitheca. 

The calicos are open, shallow, and cither circular or slightly ellip¬ 
tical. The septa, which arc iu four nearly complete cycles, are slightly 
and irregularly exsort: they are nearly equal in size and are coarsely 
granular. 

The pali, which are in the form of strong dcnticulations, arc dis¬ 
tinct before all tbe septa. 

The small deep-seated columella consists of a few small close 
papillm. 

Tho height of the corallites ranges from 2 to 3 mm., and the dia¬ 
meter of their calice from 3 to 7 mm. 

The encrusting base and the epitheca are of a porcelain white, as 
are tho tips of the septa; tlic calicc wall, the septa, pali and columella 
being of a purpic-blaok colour. 

Drodged in tho Andaman Sea by Professor Wood-Mason. 

FAMILY OCULINID^. 

Lophoheua, Edw. & liaime. 

11. Lophoholia, sp. 

Several dead branches of a species so eroded as not to he exactly 
determinable were dredged by the “ Investigator ” off the Konkan Coast 
in 446 fathoms. 

I mention it as being the first observed occurrence of this family 
in Indian waters. * 

J. ii. 19 
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FAMILY EUPSAMMIDAS, 

Balanophyllia, Searles Wood, Duncan. 

13. Balanophyllia scabra, n. Bp. PI. V, figs. 7. 7a. 

Corallum simple, large, stoutly pedunculate, and gradually expand¬ 
ing, with a slight curve, into an elliptical calice. 

The costae, which are distinct from the base, are equ%l in size, uni¬ 
form, and closely and conspicuously dentate. 

The elliptical calice is deep. 

The septa, which are crowded and very thin, are in five cycles, of 
which the last is not complete. Those of the first and second cycles are 
of equal predominant size and are slightly exsert. The quaternaries, 
especially those immediately adjoining the large septa of the first and 
seeond cycles, are larger than the ternaries, and unite with them not far 
from the columella. In those quarter-systems in which a fifth cycle of 
septa is developed theso unite with the septa of the fourth cycle not far 
helow tho calicular margin, and the quinary nearest the large septa of 
the first and second cycles becomes the largest of the united triad. The 
edges of all tho septa except those of the two first cycles are either 
ragged or cut into deep serrations, the teeth nearest the columella 
standing upwards like pali. 

The columella is well-developed, spongy, and either plane or 
concave. 

In the type specimen the greatest height of the corallum is 26 
mm., tho major diameter of the calicle 21 mm., and the minor diameter 
15 mm. 

Dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the Andaman Sea. 

Eupsammia, Edw. & Haime. 

14. Eupsammia regalia , n. sp. PI. Y, figs. 8., 8a. 

Corallum simple, free with traces of former adhesion, curved, cor- 
nute, compressed. 

Cost® distinct in the upper two-thirds of the corallum, occasionally 
trifurcating, united at regular intervals across the deepish intercostal 
incisions by horizontal spicules. 

Calice elliptical with the major marginal axis on a slightly lower 
plane than the minor, deep, open. 

The septa are in five cycles, of which the last is not complete, and 
are exsert. Those of the first two cycles are of equally predominant 
size and stoutness, while those of the other cycles are smaller and 
diminish in size in order, except that in the quarter-systems in which 
a fifth cycle is developed the quinary septum immediately adjoining the 
primary is larger than its neighbour of the fourth cycle. 
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The quinaries unite with the quaternaries much nearer to the 
columella than to the calicular margin, and close to the columella the 
quaternaries unite with the tertiaries. 

All the septa are thick, spongy and perforate at thoir exsert tips 
and near the wall of the calice, but they soon become thin and dense 
with surfaces so finely granular as to appear quite smooth to the 
naked eye. 

The columella is broad, spongy, and strongly convex. 

Tho colour of the corallum is white, of the soft parts bright scarlet. 

The greatest height of the corallum is 27*5 mm., the major dia¬ 
meter of the calice 25 mm., and the minor diameter 17'5 mm. 

Dredged by the “ Investigator,” off Ceylon, in 32 fathoms. 

Hetekopsammia, Edw. & Haime. 

15. Heteropsammia geminata, Yerrill. 

Heteropsammia geminata , Yerrill, American Journal of Science and 
Arts, second series, vol. xlix. 1870, p. 370. fig. 1. 

About two hundred and fifty specimens were dredged by Professor 
Wood-Mason in the Andaman Sea. All have the base perforated and 
tunnelled. 

16. Heteropsammia rotnndata , Semper. 

Heteropsammia rotundata, Semper, Zeitschr. Wiss. Zool., vol. xxii. 
1870, p. 265, taf, xx, fig. 10. 

I refer to this species several specimens from the Persian Gulf 
presented by Mr. W. T. Bland ford, F.R.S. 

17. Heteropsammia aphrodcs, n. sp. PI. Y, figs. 9, 9a. Near Heterop¬ 
sammia ovalis , Semper. 

Corallum with a single calice, the wall formed of a fine lace-like 
reticulum (not spongy as in other species). 

Calice oval and deep, its major diameter being not much less than 
that of the baso—the basal “spur” excluded. 

Septa in four beautifully regnlar and complete cycles. Those of 
the first two cycles are of equally predominant size, are exsert, and are 
very thick, inflated, spongy, and porose, even up to their edges. Those 
of the fourth cycle are rather larger than those of the third, and unite 
in front of {hem, with beautiful symmetry, near the columella. 

The deeply seated columella is well developed, aud is slightly 
concave. 

The greatest height of an average corallum is 10 mm., with a calice 
having a major diameter of 10 mm., and a mi non diameter of 8 mm. 

# Numerous living specimens were dredged by the “ Investigator ” 
off the Ganjam Coast, at a depth of 20-25 fathoms, and every one of 
them was provided with a commensal Sipunculoid worm. 
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With specimens kept alive for a short time on board it was observ¬ 
ed that the worm was ablo to propel the coral in a rapid series of short 
jerky spiral movements. 

The movements were performed with great ease, and there appears 
to be little doubt that we have here to do with a true case of commen¬ 
salism, in which tlio worm serves the polyp as a locomotive agent, wliilo 
the polyp affords particularly effectual protection—owing to its power 
of urtioation—to the worm. As Professors Moseley aud Semper 
observed in their species of Heferopsammia, the worm lives in a tunnel 
hollowed out of the coral-tissue, and no traces of any adventitious 
shell can be discovered forming a core. 

In addition to the aperture for the exit of the worm, which is found 
in a special spur-like process of the base of the eorallura, the side of 
the corallum about half way up is ringed with small punctures. Simi¬ 
lar punctures are found in the coral la of other species of Jleteropsammia 
and also Thierocyathus , and Professor Moseley regarded them as res¬ 
piratory apertures for the use of the commensal worm. 

DoonornvT.LiA, Edw. & Ilaimo. 

18. DendrophylUa sp. 

Prom the Orissa Coast, at 10 fathoms, we have a bush-shaped 
colony of long slender cylindrical corallites resembling DendrophylUa 
gracilis, Edw. & Haime, in all respects except in the form of the 
columella which is very strongly convex, in some cases almost styliform, 
instead of being piano. 

Ccexopsammia, Edw. & Haime. 

19. Gccnopsammia sp. 

Prom the Arrakan, Orissa and Gan jam Coasts respectively, we have 
three species of Gcenopsammia of the typo of G. nrviUii , Edw. & Haime, 
the colonies being in massive tufts from which tho units of the colony 
project little or not at all. 

I consider it bol ter not to name any of these species until wo have 
more material for comparison. 

ItiiODOPSAMMiA, Semper. 

20. Rhodopsammia carinala, Semper. 

Rhodopsammia carinata, Semper, Zeitschr. Wiss. Zool., vol« xxii. 
1872, p. 257, taf. xix. fig. 6. * 

Numerous specimens wero dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in 
the Andaman Sea, and by the “ Investigator ” off Ceylon in 32 fathoms!* 
The gemmation from the calicular margin is well seen in both series of 
specimens. 
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21. Rhodopsammia socialis, Semper. 

Rhodopsammia socialis , Semper, tom. eit., p. 260, taf. xx. fig. 1-14. 

Several specimens were dredged along with R. carinata, both in 
the Andaman Sea and off Ceylon. Among them is a specimen showing 
budding to the third generation. 

FAMILY FUNG ID JS. 

Cyceoseris Edw. & Haimo. 

22. Oycloseris mycoides , n. sp. FI. V, fig. 10. 

Cornllum almost circular, gently convex, with a flat or slightly 
concave base, from the centre of which close-set, equidistant, alternately, 
unequal costa) radiate—the larger ones being finely lamellar, while tho 
alternate smaller ones are composed of a single series of fine granules. 

Tho septa, which are in seven very regular and complete cycles, are 
close-sot and convex, with very finely and evenly denticulate edges and 
very finely and striately granular surfaces. Those of the first two 
cycles are of equally predominant size afnd touch tho columella, while 
those of tho last two cycles do not reach half-way to the columella. 
Those of the fifth cycle unite together in each quarter-system in front 
of their quaternary, the united pairs then showing a tendency to fur¬ 
ther unite in each half-system in front of their tertiary. 

The central fossa is long, narrow, and moderately deep, and lodges 
a narrow loosely reticulate columella. 

The synapticuliO are numerous and coarse. 

In an average specimen the major diameter of the eorallum is 23’5 
mm„ and the minor diameter 23 mm. 

Dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the Andaman Sea. 

This species differs from Cycloscris cyclolitcs, with which I havo 
compared it, in tho much greater delicacy regularity and symmetry of 
all its parts : it appears to bo near Cycloscris sinensis , Edw. & II., and 
Cydoseris discus , Quelch. 

Diaseris, Edw. & Haimo. 

23. Diaseris distoria, Edw. & Haime. 

Diaseris distoria , Milne Edwards and Haimo, Hist. Nat. dos Corail., 
vol. iii. p. 55, pi. D. 12, fig. 4. 

Several specimens were dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the 
Andaman Sea. 

24. Diaseris freycineti, Edw. & Haime. 

’ Diasens freycineti, Milnc-Edwards and Haimo, Hist. Nat. des 
Corall., vol. iii. p. 55; and Semper, Zeitschr. Wiss. Zool., vol. xxii., 
1872, p. 269, taf. xxi. tig. 1. 
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Several specimens dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the Anda¬ 
man Sea. In all the specimens, except two very young ones, the coral- 
lum is tunnelled apparently by a worm, just as in Heterocyathus and 
Heteropsammia , except that the aperture for the exit of the worm instead 
of being on the base is at one side of the oral fossa. 

Before going on to describe a new species of the genus Diasdris, I 
must here remark that our beautiful series of Diaseris freycineti , and of 
the species about to be described do not support Mr. Quelch’s opinion 
that the species of Diaseris are merely the results of the fracture and 
repair of Cycloseris. 

25. Diaseris fragilis, n. Bp. PI. Y, fig. 11. f 

The corallum is flat and very thin. In its youngest stage the 
corallum is almost circular with a triangular lobe breaking through an 
arc of about 90° of its circumference and projecting to form a sector of 
a much larger circle. 

This lobe appears with age to spread round the original disk until 
this in turn becomes a small lobe occupying not much more than 50° of 
the circumference of the grown coral. 

The full-grown coral forms an irregular ellipse divided into four 
lobes in opposite pairs, one pair being large (each lobe with a margin 
equal to about 180° of tho entire circumference), and the othor pair being 
small (each lobe with a margin extending through about 55° of the entire 
circumference). The lobes are very distinctly delimited up to the vory 
centre of the corallum, which has the appearance of being composed of 
four artificially cemented pieces. 

The costae are in the form of very close delicate granular striations, 
alternately unequal. 

Tho septa, which appear to be in oight cycles in six irregular sys¬ 
tems, are thin with very finely and evenly serrate edges and granular 
surfaces: they are usually low, but the primaries and secondaries are 
uooqually elevated near the fossa. 

The synapticulse near the centro are coarse, cIobb and equidistant, 
and form regularly concentric circles, as in Bathyactis , throughout the 
interseptal chambers: near the margin they are much more delicate, 
aud are not equidistant. 

The fossa is conspicuous and a columella is usually absent, al¬ 
though sometimes a few distant papill& are visible. 

Tbe largest specimen measures 50 mm. jn the major diameter and 
41 mm. in the minor and is not more than 6 5 mm. in height to the tip 
of the highest septum. 

Dredged in the Andaman Sea by Professor Wood-Mason. 
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Bathyactis, Moseley. 

26. Bathyactis stephanus, n. sp. PI. V, figs. 12, 12a. 

Corallum very thin and fragile, circular, strongly convex, the base 
forming an inverted bowl. The cost® radiate from the centre and 
gradually become laminar or crested as they approach the margin: the 
primaries are the moBt distinct. 

Septa in six regnlar systems and five complete cycles arranged 
exactly as in Bathyactis symmetrica. Those of the first three cycles are 
foliaceons, with crennlated surfaces and irregularly lobate edges. 

Synapticul® distinct in ten to twelve zones, which though fairly 
regularly concentric do not at once attract the eye by this character as 
they do in Bathyactis symmetrica. Columella distinct, umbilicated. 

Diameter of corallum 34 mm., its greatest height from margin of 
base to the tips of the tallest foliaceous primary septa 17 mm. 

The colour of the soft parts is a ruddy mauve. 

Four specimens from the Bay of Bengal off the Kistna Delta in 
678 fathoms. , 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

Figs. 1, la, Paracyathus cavatus, natural size; 

Figs. 2, 2a, Paracyathus fulvus, natural size ; 

Figs. 3, 3a, Paracyathus porphyreus, natural Bize ; 

Figs. 4, 4a, Heterocyathus wood-masoni, natural size; 

Figs. 6, 6a, Discotrochus investigatoris, enlarged five times; 

Figs. 6, 6a, Polycyathus andamanensis, natural sizo; 

Figs. 7, 7a, Balanophyllia scabra, natural size ; 

Figs. 8, 8a, Eupsammia regalis, natural size ; 

Fig. 9, Heteropsammia aphrodes, natural size; and 9a, viewod from 
abovo, enlarged twice; 

Fig. 10, Cycloseris mycoides, natural size; 

Fig. 11, Diaseris fragilis, natural sizo ; 

Figs. 12,12a, Bathyactis stephanus, natural size. 
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On some Actiniaria from the Indian Seas. Tiy A. Alcook, M. IJ., 
C.M.Z.S., Offg. Superintendent of the Indian Museum, 

[Road July 5th,] 

In this short paper I propose to notice only the two aberrant Tribes, 
Zoantheie and Oerianthinees . 

I. ZoANTHEiE. 

The Zoanthese are a tribe of sea-anemones distinguished, according 
to the limitations of R. Hertwig in his Report on the ‘ Challenger ’ 
Actiniaria , where fall references arc given, by the possession of septa 
of two kinds—larger septa ( macrosepta ) which alone bear mesenteric 
filaments and reproductive organs, and smaller septa ( microsepta) 
which are sterile. 

The Zoantheie include two families—the Zoanthidie which are pecu¬ 
liar among all sea-anemones vfi forming colonies of which the units 
are connected together ]y/ a canaliculated coonencliyma, and the 
Sphenopidx which are solitary in the sense that the individuals aro not 
morphologically connected, but appear to be gregarious in habit. 

The majority of the Zoanthese arc characterized by the possession 
of a thick test very homogeneously compacted of small grains of sand. 
,T. 11 . 20 
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The following genera and species occur in the Indian Seas, and are 
represented in the collection of the Indian Museum:— 

FAMILY Jfoanthidro. 

ZoanthuI, Cuv. 

1. Zoanthus confertus, Yerrjll / 

This species was dredged by the “ Investigator,” the exact locality 
being uncertain, but probably off the Pegu coast. 

2. Zoanthus solauderi , Lesueur. 

This species occurs at Galle. 

Epizoanthus, Yerrill. 

3. Epizoanthus stellaris, R. Ilortwig. 

Two species of Epizoanthus very commonly occur in the Andaman 
Sea, at depths of 200 to 500 fathoms, encrusting the anchor-ropes of 
the glass-rope sponges (Ilyalonuma) : one of them appears to be 
identical with the above-named species from the Philippine Sea. 

Family Sphonopidee. 

Spuenopus, Steenstrup. 

4. Sphenopus marsupialis, (Gmelin). 

This species is very common in shallow water all along the eastern 
coast of India, especially on the soft muddy bottom at the dcbouche- 
ment of the great rivers. 

I can never recollect dredging it except in mass, and this seems 
to point to the conclusion that it is gregarious. 

5. Sphenopus arenaoeus, R. Hcrtwig. 

We have six specimens from the Sandheads. 

It is readily distinguished from S. marsupialis by tho cylindrical 
body, by tho thinnor test, by the double row of tentacles, by the loss 
powerful oral sphincter, and by the character of the oesophageal groove 
which although very distinct is not such a deep-cut channel as it is in 
S. marsupialis. 

6. Sphenopus arenaceus, var. harnettii. 

I propose to notice separately a variety in which there is a con¬ 
stant difference in external form, the oral end of the body being inflated, 
while the lower part forms a long vermiform peduncle. The external 
appearance, in short, approaches the figrajp of Sphenopus pedunculatus, 
Erdmann, R. Hertwig, in vol. xxvi of the ‘ Challenger ’ Reports 
Actiniaria, Suppl., PI. I., fig 11. 

The variety comes from tho Sandheads, where it was dredged by 
Mr. Barnett. 
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II. C EllIANTHINEiE. 

The Geriantliinese are distinguished from othor sea-anemones (R. 
Hertwig, ‘ Challenger, ’ Reports, vol. vi, p. 123) in having the septa 
unpaired. \ 

CERiANTHUSisPelle Chiaje. 

7. Oerianthus andamanensis , n. sp. 

The body is loosely encased, up to the outer tentacular crown, 
in a soft sheath of a dull cinnamon-brown colour, the oral disk between 
the two crowns of tentacles is of tho same colour but lighter, and 
the tentacles with the central part of the oral disk arc creamy white. 

Tho tentacles of the outer crown are very thick-sot, and number 
about ICO; those of tho inner crown are not nearly so thick-set, and 
number hardly half as many. 

The septa and mesenteric filaments extend to the bottom of tho 
gastral cavity. 

The base is perforated centrally. 

Three specimens from Port Blair. In tho contracted stato tho 
shapo of the body is beautifully caryophyllaceous, and tho length of 
tho largest specimen is a little short of four inches—(99 milliin.) 
This species appears to be very close to Oerianthus americanus , Verrill, 
which it aproaches in size, judging from, the magnitude of tho spirit 
specimens. 


Note on some methods of preparing botanical specimens, communicating 
Memoranda by Messrs. C. Mariks, F.L.S., and R. Pajntung. —By 
1). PttAIN, M.B. 

[Read Juno 5th. ] 

Usually the preparation of botanical specimens is easy ; some na¬ 
tural families, however, give a good deal of trouble. Those who have 
private herbaria are as interested to hear of improved methods of treat¬ 
ing such families, as are those who look after public collections. The 
writer, therefore, would call general attention to modes of dealing with 
three troublesome families— Magnoliacese , Ooniferse and Orchidacese. 

I. MagnoliacEjE. The Ghampalc family is not troublesome to pre¬ 
serve as to the leaves, but tho fhSwors aro apt to go to pieces. IB, however, 
pieces of blotting-paper arg 4 -''carefully insinuated between the petals 
before the specimen is laid in- drying-paper, and if the specimen is then, 
rapidly fire-driod, evon adult flowers may bo presorved entire. Nothing, 
however, prevents the shrinkage of the large leathery petals. In this 
order shrinkage is so excessive and so unequal, that in the case of 
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herbarium .specimens the estimation of the size of the flowers becomes 
to some extent guess-work. 

Those who know Rangoon may recollect the practice of selling bottles 
of flowers on the stairs of the Shwo-Dagon Pagoda. Unless, however, 
their stay has been long enough, orj their interest sufficiently great, to 
have led them to notice that the flowers in theso bottles are not fresh 
but preserved, they may have supposed, as the writer did, that the 
medium in which the flowers are kept is water. 

Everyone, however, has not been so void of curiosity. When 
Assistant Surgeon C. L. Bose,* was in Rangoon in 1885, he was struck 
by tho length of timo the flowers were kept, and brought some with 
him to Calcutta for examination. Dr. Warden, then chemical examinor, 
and Mr. Bose found on examining tho fluid that it was a solution of 
Alum. The solution is of no special strength; tho Burman, being 
a happy-go-lucky individual puts some Alum into the water along with 
tho flowers and is not particular as to tho amount. 

Mr. Bose brought only Champ ah petals ; some of these are in shape, 
size, colour and consistence much as they were when taken from the tree 
eight years ago. Hero then we seem to have the means of overcoming 
the difficulty, hitherto insoluble, of preserving tho natural size in speci¬ 
mens of Magnoliaceous flowers. 

Though only Ohampah was brought by Mr. Bose, the writer recollects 
seeing Plumieria and Nympluva flowers as well, and a bottle in which 
Dr. Warden placed some green leaves with a 1% Alum solution at the 
time lie examined the Rangoon bottle has its contents very much as 
thoy wero when he put them in. There is, therefore, no reason why the 
use of Alum solution should be confined to Magnolia flowers. 

It should be understood that the use of Alum solution is only sug¬ 
gested as an auxiliary to the usual means of preserving specimens. Wet 
preparations are to ho avoided; they are difficult to handle, difficult to 
keep, difficult to house, and still moro difficult to cany about. But 
occasions arise when wet specimens are of the greatest moment as supple¬ 
ments to dried ones, and the Burmese preservative has the advantages 
over spirit of not discolouring the specimen or rendering it brittle. Most 
important of all, one can carry Alum about as a solid and make a 
solution when required. 

If the bottles are not carefully sealed the specimens do not keep. The 
flowers immersed in the fluid do not sufw^ but as the water evaporates 
the flow r crs at the top get exposed to the air,* decay, and fall in a flocculent 
mass to the bottom. This flocculent matter keeps pushing up others 

to undergo tho same decomposition. But from a well-stoppcred bottle— 

♦ 

* Assistant to the Chemical Examiner to Government, Calcutta. 
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a glass stopper with wax is best—the fluid does not evaporate; the 
flowers, therefore, do not reach the air and seem to keep indefinitely. 

II. Conifers. The Pine, Fir and Spruce family is usually very 
troublesome to preserve both in the field and afterwards in the Her¬ 
barium, from the readiness with which the cones fall to pieces and the 
leaves (needles) drop oif. In the Calcutta Herbarium there are a num¬ 
ber of beautiful specimens of Japanese Conifers presented by Mr. C. 
Maries, F. L. S.,* who collected them. The writer anxious to learn 
the secret of Ihe success with which so troublesomo a family had been 
treated asked Mr. Maries if he would kindly explain his method. Mr. 
Maries’ reply, which he has courteously permitted the writer to com- 
munieato to the Society, is as follows :— 

“ Conifer specimens of the A hies or Picea section aro generally rather 
“ difficult to dry. When I was in the island of Yesso, in the North 
“ Pacific, I was very much troubled with them. One night I arrived 
“very wet at my rooms and stacked my branches of Abies, with the 
“ cones attached, round a big charcoal five. I fell asleep and woke up 
“ next morning to find ray specimens dried beautifully. After this I 
“ always dried them slowly over a eharco/al fire, first wiring or wrapping 
“ up tho conos. All fir-cones, except Pine, or Spruce, or Cedar, should 
“ belied up either with cotton or wire immediately tlioy aro gathered. 
“ The Spruce section is the most difficult to dry, even roasting is not 
“ always a success.” 

Mr. Maries goes on to say :—“ The way 1 dry ferns and leaves 
“ of trees for fitting up my bird-cases ” (in the Gwalior Stato Museum) 
“ to preserve their natural shape, is to tako some very dean, washed 
“ sand, arrange tho leaves in a dean box and fill in with hot sand, and 
“ keep at a temperature of 100° to 120° Fh. or even more. They soon 
“ dry (I imagine Spruco would dry like this if very hot) and flowerB 
“dry beautifully in this way, some keeping their natural colours in a 
“ most remarkable manner. When I was young and living in London, an 
“ old gardener taught me this ; he used it for ferns and roses for winter 
“ decorations when fresh ferns and flowers were scarce. All the dried 
“ flowers one sees in florists’ shops in London are dried in hot sand. 
“ — C. Maries.” 

III. OrciiidacEjE. The Orchid family is perhaps the most trou¬ 
blesome of all natural families, to represent in Herbaria. In all tho 
epiphytic kinds tho leaves apd, in most of them, the flowers also aro apt. 
to drop off when the specimens are dried in the ordinary way, while 
even in ground Orchids the pressure that has to be applied during dry¬ 
ing usually so distorts tho flower that a true conception of the relativo 

•Superintendent of tho Slate Gardena aud Stato Museum at Gwalior. 
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position of its parts becomes impossible. This is very unfortunate, 
because there is no natural order where a proper understanding of the 
position of parts, particularly of the lip and the column, is so necessary. 
Spirit preparations are most unsatisfactory. If the spirit is sufficiently 
strong to preserve the flowers the parts become so brittle that when 
handlod they go to pieces; if weak enough to provent this hardening 
and consequent friability the spirit does not adequately preserve the 
specimens. The jars and bottles in which the specimens are placed, 
moreover, are very apt to get broken, and any one who has tried it will 
testify to the worry that is causod by the necessity of having to carry 
about a stock of alcohol. Dr. Schwcinfurth when travelling in Africa, 
made use of a most excellent modification of the method of preservation 
in spirit. He laid his specimens between sheets of drying paper, laid 
these in tin-boxes and soldered them up after soaking the paper thoroughly 
with spirit. Ho was thus able greatly to reduce the initial stock of 
alcohol and was freed from the subsequent anxiety of possible break¬ 
ages. But the objections to spirit as a preserving medium for flowers 
are not obviated by this mode of applying it, and it remains to be seen 
whether the Alum solution will answer as a subtitute if used in this 
way. 

In the meantime Mr. R. Pantling,* who for many years has jpade 
a special study of Orchids, has perfected a method of drying them so far 
in advance of anything hitherto accomplished that it is highly desirable, 
that the details of his process should bo made known. At the writer’s 
request Mr. Pantling lias supplied these details and like Mr. Maries, 
has courteously given him permission to communicate the account to the 
Society. This memorandum is given below; it will be noticed that it 
consists of a happy combination, suitably modified, of tho ordinary me¬ 
thod of fire-drying recommended for all ordinary plants with the hot- 
sand process mentioned by Mr. Maries as that practised by florists in 
Europe. 

“ To dry Orchid Specimens .—In order to preserve Orchids so that 
“ the leaves and flowers remain intact and do not fall away in fragments 
“ as invariably happens to opiphytal species when pressed in the ordi- 
“ nary way between drying paper, the procedure to be adopted should 
“ be as follows. Procure a light metal box—14 inches, by 12 inches, 
“ by 6 inches deep is a convenient size—and place over the bottom h alf . 
“ an-inch of sand. Arrange a spocimen, between two sheets of thin 
“ paper inside the box and cover over with & layer of sand taking care, 
“ as far as possible, that tho interstices between leaves, etc., are filled 
“ up. Repeat this until the box is full, thou place it on a stove or above 

# First Assistant, Department of Cinchona Cultivation in Bengal. 
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“ a fire and dry with a brisk heat. No weights for pressing are neces- 
“ sary. As a general rulo, the sand at the commencement of drying 
“ should not be allowed to attain a greater heat than can be borne by 
** the hand, and this should be lessened as drying procoeds or the flowers 
“ may become scorched and rendered useless for purposes of dissection. 

“ Occasionally species ( Dendrobium JPierardi Roxb., and Phajus 
“ alba Lindl.) are met with whose perianths will adhere to the paper ; 
“ the removal of the perianth cannot then be offocted without mutilation. 
“ This may be obviated by using porous drying-paper or blotting-paper 
“ instead of the thin kind recommended above. 

“ The advantages of drying in hot sand as compared with the 
universally adopted mothod in paper are :— First, the rapidity iu pro- 
“ paring specimens ; plants belonging to such genera as Saccolabium, 
“ Vanda, Gleisostoma, etc., being ready within a week against a period of 
“ three to four months by the old method. Secondly ; when finished tho 
“ specimens will be found preserved in their entirety and will not fall 
“ to pieces. The column and lip will be found to have suffered little, 
“ as the pressure of the sand is not sufficient to oause any material dam- 
“ age to these organs”.—R. Panti.jng. 

The boxes that Mr. Pantling has found handiest for his purpose 
are old kerosine tins cut through lengthways ; ono is placod within tho 
other to give more strength to the tin and a rivet or two hammered 
through the seams as the solder runs when tho boxes are over tho fire. 
The only thing to bo guarded against in the process is tho adhesion of 
the flowers of certain species to the paper, and Mr. Pantling shows how 
this is easily overcome. 

The possibilities of this mothod either as recommended by Mr. 
Pantling or with slight modifications for the drying of succulent species 
generally, such as the Cactus family and fleshy members of the Spurge 
family, as woll as for families like Scitavninem —the ginger family—and 
for water plants, where tho flowers are very delicato and therefore very 
difficult to dry seem considerable and the plan is well worth trying for 
them as well as for orchids. 
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Blind root-stickers of the Sunderhans.—By R. L. Heinig, Deputy Con¬ 
servator of Forests , Bengal, Communicated ly the Natural Bistory 

Secretary. Plate VI. 

[Bead August 2nd,] 

The name “ Sunderbaus ” is applied to the tract of littoral forest 
and cultivation that occupies the southern portion of the Granges 
Delta, extending from the Hooglily river to tho Meghna in the dis¬ 
tricts of tho 24-Parganas, Khulna, and Backergunge. This tract is, 
roughly, 5,000 square miles in area, and comprises a large number of 
low-lying swampy islands formed by the principal rivers and their 
connecting wator-channels. 

The State Forests occupy the portion that extends from the 
Hooghly river to the Baliswar, on tho western border of Backergunge. 
They are divided, both geographically and as to their legal status, into 
two approximately oqual and well-defined areas, namely, tho Protected 
Forests, extending from the Hooghly river to the liaimangal, in the 
district of tho 24-Parganas; and the Reserved Forests, extending from 
the Raimangal river to the Baliswar in the Khulna district. 

The Protected Forests are traversed by rivers not directly con¬ 
nected with the G-anges, and resembling estuaries or long arms of the 
sea; these rivors are very saline and subject to tidal influences 
throughout. 

The principal species of forest tree is Oozdn ( Ceriops Candolleana 
Am.), a tree that does not develop root-suckers, but has Bhort but¬ 
tresses. It reproduces itself abundantly, and the innumerable stems 
and tangled roots of this species and of others with which it is asso¬ 
ciated, Gengwd , (Bxcsecaria agallocha, Linn.); Hantdl, (Phoenixpaludosa 
Roxb., &c.), serve, in the absence of herbaceous undergrowth, to 
protect tho surface soil from erosion during tidal inundations, aud to 
induce the deposit of alluvial mud. 

The Reserved Forests are traversed by rivers directly connected 
with the Ganges, that bring down vast bodies of fresh water, especially 
during the rains. The principal species of forest tree is Sundri 
(Heritiera fomes , Buch.). The accessory species are Pussur (Carapa 
molucccnsis, Lam.), Amur ( Amoora qiicullata, Roxb.), Keora ( Sonne- 
ratia apetala, Lam.), Ora (8. acida , Linn, f.), and a few others. Each 
island is bordered by a zone of characteristic growth consisting of 
Golpatta (Nipa fruticans, Wurmb.), Hantdl , species of the mangrove 
family, Keora , Ora, Kurnia (Barringtonia racemosa , Blume.), &c. Behind 
this zone of riparian growth occurs the Sundri forost, pure, or mixed with 
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a few inferior species. Towards the sea coast, where the water of the 
rivers is markedly Baline, especially during the dry months of the 
year, Oordn and Gengwd form the predominating species, and Sundri 
trees are comparatively few in number, and of inferior growth. The 
jSttmZro-producing tract resembles that on the west in the general 
absence of grass and other herbaceous vegetation, but differentiates 
from it entirely by the presence of innumerable blind root-suckers. 

The magnificent rivers that traverse the Sundcrbans, many of 
them of considerable breadth and depth, bring down, during the mon¬ 
soon months, vast quantities of silt, some of which is deposited to 
form churs or sand-banks. 

On the subsidence of tho waters at the close of the rains those 
sand-banks, the surface of which is left exposed at low tide, are soon 
covered by a luxuriant growth of grass which effectually binds the 
soil, induces further accumulations of silt, and arrests floating seeds. 

It is not surprising that under the forcing conditions of a rich 
soil, a moist warm climate, and abundance of light, seedlings on these 
new islands should make extremely rapid growth, forming in a few 
years an uninterrupted canopy, in the deAse shade of which it is impos¬ 
sible for the grass to livo. 

When the grass has disappeared there is a continual danger of 
the islaud wasting away by erosion, the banks being liable to be 
undermined and swept away by the rivers, and the whole surface, 
inundated during high spring-floodB, is subject to denudation under 
the considerable force (to be seen to be fully appreciated) with which 
the water pours away at every point of egress after the tido has turned. 

The soil of the islands eventually consists of a thin top-layer of 
alluvial mud overlying a thick layer of moist, black soil in which the 
large quantities of wood debris that accumulate in these forests undergo 
slow decomposition with the generation of gases having the odour 
of sulphuretted and carburetted iiydrogen. Tho top-layer of soil ex¬ 
cludes atmospheric air, and imprisons the gases generated in the 
miasmic mud beneath. Occasionally the gases find vent along river 
banks at low tide, and during storms when the stems of the forest trees 
sway to and fro and cause the upper layers to be disturbed. 

Each species of tree found growing in the swamp-forests of the 
Sunderbans has a root-system jvoll adapted not only to anchor the 
tree firmly in tho unstable medium below, but also to protect the mud 
from the effects of erosion/ The roots do not penetrate the soil to a 
greater depth than 8 to 10 feet, but in this shallow layer they form a 
tangled and confused net-work in which the tap-root is not distinguish¬ 
able. Some species produce adventitious roots, and others buttress 
J. ii. 21 
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freely, even at an early age; but perhaps the most curious adaptation 
of all, of means to ends, is to be found in the development of blind 
root-suckers. 

The following species of forest trees in the Sanderbans produce 
blind root-suckers, namely, Sundri , Pussur, Amtir , Keora , Ora , and 
Bden (Avicennia officinalis , Linn.),. 

The root-suckers are woody processes, growing in an upward direc¬ 
tion, and developed at irregular distances along the whole course of the 
roots of the above-mentioned species. They project from 1 to 3 feet 
above the surface of the ground, and apparently cease to make further 
growth upwards when the apex has reached the level of the highest 
spring-tides. They are called blind from the circumstance that they 
are destitute of buds, and incapable of producing buds under any 
conditions. The portion below ground is often furnished with rootlets, 
but the part above ground is invariably naked. The tender tops of 
the suckers are frequently gnawed by pig and deer, bnt this does not 
destroy their vitality, and only results in the formation of apical 
knobs and bifurcations. 

The mechanical effect of the root-suckers of all the species that 
develop them (except Bden) is to enormously increase the holding power 
or grip of the roots on the soil, and thus to cause a far greater resist¬ 
ance to be offered to tho uprooting of trees by storms, and generally 
to maintain the stems of the trees in an upright position; to prevent 
the. erosion of the surface soil during high-tide inundations; to check 
the force of the ogress of flood-water, and to induce deposits of alluvial 
mud ; to detain seeds floated on to the islands at high tide, and thus 
aid in the natural reproduction of all species; to arrest fragments of 
fertilising wood debris that would, in the absence of the root-suckers, 
be swept into the rivers. 

The accompanying plate illustrates the general form and relative 
length of the root-suckers of different species. . 

Sundri suckers are far more numerous than those of any other 
species, and their flattened shape renders them fit to fully exercise all 
the mechanical functions noted above. The suckers of Pussur and 
Amur are met with in the low-lying localities affected by trees of these 
species; they are consequently, as a rule, much longer than those of 
Sundri. The suckers of Keora and Ora, species that are found only 
on river banks, are short on the high ground of the banks and long 
on the river-side. This accords with the general observation that the 
upward growth of a sucker continues until its apex has reached the 
level of high-water mark." 
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. Keora sends out very long roots into the mud of river beds. These 
roots ’ act as spurs deflecting the course of the current, cansing accu¬ 
mulations of silt, and sometimes leading to the complete silting up 
of rivers. Innumerable suckers proceed from these roots up to dis¬ 
tances of 150 feet and more from the parent tree, and aid in fixing 
whatever silt has accumulated, and inducing the deposit of more. These 
snekers are ^exposed at low tide, but aro subjected to long-continued 
submergence daily until the bank has risen sufficiently to allow the 
tops to remain above the level of high tide. 

Bden suckers are of exceptional interest. Their form and flexibility 
render them almost useless as agents for the prevention of erosion and 
the arrest of silt, seeds, and wood debris ; and it is certain that they 
do not have the effect of enabling trees of this species to maintain a 
vertical position. Bden trees after attaining a girth of 2 to 3 feet, incline 
from the vertical. In the caso of largo trees, 15 feet in girth and more, 
the inclination from the vertical is often considerable; but the trees 
of this size have long since passed their maturity, and are merely light, 
hollow shells. , 

The most interesting fact regarding the root-suckers of this species 
is that they have been fonnd, on examination of the internal structure, 
to contain vessels that are supposed to serve as passages for the con¬ 
veyance of atmospheric air to the roots. 

It has been remarked that the top-layer of alluvial mud, a very 
fine silt, excludes atmospheric air from the lower stratum of miasmic 
mud whereiu the wood debris of the forests decomposes and large 
quantities of gas are generated. The fact has also been noted that 
the root-suckers continue to make upward growth until their tops are 
above high-water level. It is accordingly considered probable that 
the root-suckers of all the species that produce these curious presses 
not only discharge the mechanical functions already referred to, but are 
provided with a structure that enables them to supply atmospheric 
air to the roots. 
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The Petrology of Job Ohamoch’s Tombstone, — By Thomas H. Holland, 
A.R.C.S., F.G.S., Geological Survey of India. 

[Received August 29th, Bead November lst.J 

At the suggestion of the Rev. H. J3. Hyde, I recently examined 
the tombstone preserved in the ‘ Charnock Mausoleum,’ St. John’s 
Churchyard, to tho memory of Job Charnock.* Apart from its historic 
interest, the rock itself, being of a type hitherto nndescribed, is of 
sufficient scientific value to call for a description. 

The abundance of blue quartz, the occasional crystals of garnet, 
the black, and sometimes bronzy-looking, pyroxene, and the cleavage 
faces of the felspars are characters which are at once striking features 
in the hand-specimen. 

Under the microscope, the rock is seen to be granittc in structure ; 
that is, it is perfectly crystallino throughout, with the crystals mutu¬ 
ally interlocked, and the intergrowth so perfect that in places a beauti¬ 
ful micro-pegmatitic structure results. The following minerals can 
be identified (1), Quartz. (2), Orthoclase (Microclino). (3), Plagio- 
clase. (4), Hypersthene. (5), Garnet, and (6), Magnetite. 

(1.) The QUARTZ-CRYSTALS are crowded with minute acicu- 
lar inclusions, the structure of which cannot be made out with the micros¬ 
cope ; they are arranged without discoverable regularity : and are pro¬ 
bably the cause of the bluo colour seen in hand-specimens. Blue 
quartz-crystals have boon noticed before in granites and granitites, as 
in that from Rumburg in Sweden. 

(2) . ORTHOCLA.SE and MICROCLINE. Most of the potash- 
felspars show the remarkable and unmistakable microcline structure. 
Occasionally also the orthoclase is seen presenting the “streifige ” appear¬ 
ance due to regularly arranged intergrowtlis with a plngioclase, giving 
rise to the structure described by Becke as micro-perthitic. To prove 
the identity of this felspar I have isolated crystals having a specific 
gravity of 2‘59, and examined them chemically by Szabo’s method. 

(3) . PLAGIOCLA.sE occurs only in small quantities. The isolated 
crystals show the characteristic twinning, with extinction-angles ap¬ 
proaching those of oligoclase. 

(4) . HYPE RSTHENE occurs, nobin large quantities, but present¬ 
ing its characteristic pleochroism and straight extinction. The presence 
of this mineral is a featuro of exceptional interest from the fact that, so 
far as I am aware, a hypersthene-granite has never before been record- 

* Job Charnock died in 1693, and the tombstone was erected about two years 
later. 
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ed, although the mineral lias been frequently found as a constituent o.f 
the intermediate, basic and ultra-basic holocrystalline rocks. The 
precise reasons why the micas, hornblendes, and, more rarely, augites 
should occur as the ferro-magncsiau constituents of granites, and not 
hyperstkene, have never been accurately settled. Tho discovery of 
hypersthene, therefore, in this capacity fills a very well-marked gap 
in the granitic series, and for the time we can do no more than record 
as precisely as possible its nature and mode of occurrence, with the 
hope that in future the facts may be of service in framing an hypo¬ 
thesis for explaining the fact that chemically similar magmas, under 
special conditions of temperature and pressure during the process of 
consolidation, give rise to different mineral species. 

(5) . GARNET of the almandinc variety occurs very sparingly in 
the rock, and seldom shows anything approaching idiomorphic crystal- 
lino form. 

(6) . MAGNETITE in small grains is sparsely scattered amongst 
the other minerals. 

The rock has a specific gravity of 2 046, agreeing thus with normal 
granites. 

In microscopic and macroscopic characters this rock agrees with 
certain specimens which I have recently collected in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency. At different places in the south of India (Pallavaram in the 
Chiugleput district, the Shcvaroy and Nilgiri hills, in N.-W. Madura, 
and in Travancore) there occur exposures of ignoous rock in which 
hypersthene is a constant constituent, and which at the same time 
exhibit every gradation in acidity, from hyperstheno-granite, the most 
silicious (acid), to pyroxenite the most basic. These rocks, although 
their exposures are now separated by such distances from one another, 
I believe to have boen derived from a common molten magma: "they 
belong to one “ petrographical province,” and the differentiation of the 
originally homogeneous molten material into masses so widely distinct 
in chemical composition can be shown to be in agreement with well-es¬ 
tablished, though recent, physical principles. 

The massive rocks of the Nilgiri Hills, and the Shevaroys, as well 
as the similar rocks found in the localities mentioned above, have been 
hitherto regarded as belonging to the great metamorphic series of the 
South. Observations made dhring recent visits to the Madras Presi¬ 
dency have, however, convinced me that this series, together with 
certain others not now under discussion, must be looked upon as in¬ 
trusive igneous rocks of younger age than the normal gneiss. 

The evidences for these conclusions I hope shortly to produce in 
detail. For the present, however, wc are concerned in identifying 
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Job Charnock’s tombstone with the pypersthene-granites of the 
Madras Presidency; and from its proximity to the cost and to Madras, 
it seems likely that Pallavaram would have been selected by the earlier 
agents of the East India Company as a source of this handsome rock. 
Nearly all the old tombstones collected together in St. John’s Church¬ 
yard are of the same rock ; for example that of Job Charnock’s son-in- 
law, Jonathan White (1703), and Mrs. Jane Smart (1753). 

Briefly, the points in which these rocks agree with those of Pal- 
layaram, and upon which I base this identification, are these 

(a) . Structure :— 

(1) . Micro-perthitic structure. 

(2) . Grranophyric (micro-pegmatitic) structure. 

(b) . Composition: — 

(1). The presence of potash-felspar in the form of 




microcline. 

(2). 


hypersthene. 

(3). 

»> 

blue quartz. 

(4). 


almandino garnet. 


(c). The combination of these minerals with the above-named 
structures. In this association hypersthene is especially note-worthy 
for the reasons already stated. 

As this is a new type of rock, and modifications of it occur by the 
introduction of accessory minerals, I would suggest for it the name 
CharwcJcite , in honour of the founder of Calcutta, who was the uncon¬ 
scious means of bringing, perhaps, the first specimen of this interesting 
rock to our capital. 


On a slab of Chinese agglomerate lava bearing a Chinese inscription dis¬ 
covered in St. John’s Churchyard , Calcutta. Ly T. H. Holland, 
A.R.C.S., P.G.S., Geological Survey of India. 

[Received October 26th;—Read November 1st, 1893.] 

(With Plate VII.) 

Through the kindness of the Revd. H. B. Hyde, I have been en¬ 
abled to examine the slab bearing a Chinese inscription and discovered 
by him in St. John’s Churchyard. 

The slab has been imperfectly polished*on the face bearing the in¬ 
scription, and at first sight presents the character of a common artificial 
concrete, for which I at first mistook it. But on removing a fragment 
from the back of the slab and examining it in the laboratory, I found it 
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to be a siliceous lava, which, though of course formed by natural means 
is, indeed, comparable to a concrete in ways other than appearances. It 
is a rhyolitic lava of a kind occurring in different parts of China, which, 
previous to consolidation, has included fragments of other rocks aa d 
now presents the patchy appearances of the agglomerate lavas and pi- 
peruos described by Fritsch and Reiss as varieties of eutaxite.* 

Thin slices examined under the microscope leave nodonbt as to the 
nature of the rock :—Corroded quartz-crystals embedded in a cryptocrys¬ 
talline and microlitic magma are scattered irregularly through the slide. 
Occasionlly these preserve in part their original bi-pyramidal outlines, 
but the magma has corroded the majority of the crystals into irregular 
shapes. A curious feature worthy of record is the way in which many 
of the quartz-crystals are traversed by a series of cracks without discov¬ 
erable regularity. These cracks recall the tessellated appeurance of the 
polysyntbetic porphyritic crystals described by Gen. McMahon in the 
eurite of Tusham Hill, 85 miles north-west of the town of Delhi.f But 
as a rule, in the present instanco, the small fragments, although separated 
from one another by a series of cracks, all have the same optical 
orientation, whilst in the Tusham spocintens the grains are, according to 
G-en. McMahou, oriented in different directions. I have found, however, 
one case of a quartz-crystal in which, after the formation of the cracks, 
many of the fragments have been slightly displaced, so that whilst the 
position of extinction is the same for the individuals in some of the pairs, 
others show slight diffetcnees, and still others have been moved through 
several degrees. Gen. McMahon explained the structure of the quartz- 
crystals in the Tushim rock ns the result of rapid cooling after eruption, 
and I think the present case, in which many of the crystals aro simply 
cracked more often without displacement of the fragments, are certainly 
more easily explained in this manner than by the other suggestions 
which, in his paper, Gen. McMahon has considered and rejected. Relief 
of pressure would also contribute to the same effect. A similar struc¬ 
ture can be produced in clear quartz-crystals by rapidly cooling them 
from a rod heal, the crystals becoming white and losing their transparency 
from a similar cause. 

Next to the quartz-crystals in abundance amongst the porphyritic 
constituents are the felspars, some of which are of a plagioclaso variety, 
and all greatly kaolinized. Bl^ck and brown patches of ferruginous 
material occur as relics of the ferro-magnesian constituents of the ori¬ 
ginal rock. Secondary minerals like chalcedony occur in Bmall quanti¬ 
ties infilling cavities. 

* Qeologiache Besehreibung der Intel Tenerife, 1868, p. 420. 

f Min. Mag., Vot. VIII. (1888), p. 10. 
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Lumps of andesitic rocks are common as inclusions in the matrix, 
which in places shows damascened and eutaxitic structures. 

• The specific gravity of the rock is 2‘35. Thin splinters fuse before 
the blowpipe to a white vesicular glass. 

Comparison with Chinese rocks :—The peculiar structures presented 
by this rock are of especial interest from the way in which they can be 
parallelled amongst the Chinese enrites and rhyolites. The damascened 
structure and the included fragments of a similar andesitic rock 1 have 
previously described in the Korean acid lavas.* 

Amongst the rocks which I have collected in China, there is a speci¬ 
men of eurite from the Victoria Peak, Hong Kong, in which the porphyr- 
itic crystals of quartz are cracked in the same peculiar manner. The 
felspars, also, in this rock are in part plagioclastic, and irregular patches 
of small biotite bundles resemble in shape the ferruginous masses occur¬ 
ring in the slab. But although the Hong Kong rock shows a very dis¬ 
tinct flow structure, the groundmass is composod wholly of micro- 
granulitic material, and there is a notable absence of the andesitic foreign 
inclusions. Whilst, then, the porphyritie constituents of the slab 
agree with those of this rock, tho groundmass shows that the conditions 
of consolidation were different; but although the circumstances of soli¬ 
dification were not the same there seems little doubt that the slab in St. 
John’s Churchyard belongs to the same geological mass as the Hong Kong 
eurite, and both these are members of the acid series of igneous rocks— 
granites, granitites t, eurites and rhyolites—which can be traced from 
the Island of Hainan, north-east through Hong Kong to Foochow, and 
are repeated in a parallel band which reaches the sea-coast at Chusan, 
are repeated in the Korea, and possibly represented again by the central 
granitic axis of Kamtschatka. These rocks probably belong to one petro- 
graphical province and are the relics of a great chain of eruptions which 
took place in East Asia during middle carboniferous times. The granites 
and eurites are found intruding into the limestones which occur below 
the coal-bearing series; whilst fragments of these rocks are the principal 
constituents of the conglomerates which lie at the base of the coal- 
measures. The out-crop of these rocks is approximately parallel to the 
general strike of the stratified series, following the directions of the 
principal mountain ranges, which in East China Pumpelly has described 

t 

4 

* Quart. Journ. Oeol. Soc., Yol. XLVII. (1891), pp. 170-178. 

f The prevalence of granitite and the occurrence of its representatives amongst 
the hemicrystalline and felsitic rocks are striking features in' these Ohinese rocks, 
and 1 regard them as a later stage in the eruptions which first gave rise to diorites 
and andesites—rocks whioh I have frequently found associated with and included 
in tho later add eruptions of China. 
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as the Sinian system of elevation. * Elsewhere I may have occasion to 
refer to these features in greater detail: for the present I have referrod 
to them for the purpose of showing that, whilst I think the slab found 
in St. John’s Churchyard is undoubtedly of Chineso origin, it may have 
been brought from any of the localities in East China and Korea where 
these characteristic, acid, igneous rocks prevail. In what manner the 
Blab was brought to India will doubtless appear from Mr, Hyde’s re* 
searches. 

EXPLANATION OP PLATE. 

Figs. 1 & 2. From slab of Chineso agglomerate lava found in St. John’s Church¬ 
yard. 

Fig. 1. Bi-pyramidal crystal of quartz corroded by the magma. 

Fig. 2. Crystal cracked and corrodod. 

Figs. 3 & 4. From eurite. Victoria Peak, Hong Kong. 

Fig. 3. Bi-pyramidal crystal of quartz corroded by the magma. 

Fig. 4. Crystal cracked and corroded. 

* Geological Researches in China, Mongolia, and Japan, 1866, p. 67. 
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The collection here described is a very small one, but the few things 
obtained are interesting. 

Among Coelenternta, Oerianthus and Cyathohelia do not appear to 
have been before recorded from the Bay of Bengal: among Echinoderma, 
Astroschema and Echinolampas —although the latter has been recorded 
as a Sind Tertiary fossil: and among fishes Odontostomus. All these 
occur in the present collection. 

COELENTERATA. 

NEMATOPHORA. 

ANTHOZOA ACTINIOMORPHA. 

ACTINIARIA. 

Family Oerianthinese. 

CekiaSthus, Delle Chiajo. 

1. Gerianthm tenehrarum, n. sp. 

Elegantly caryophyllaceous in shape. 

The body wall is thick, and the characteristic investing sheath is 
J. ii. 22. 
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loose. The oral sphincter is stout. The tentacles of the inner crown 
are short and number about fifty: those of the outer crown are very 
long with stout base and long wavy filamentous ending, and number 
about sixty. The septa with their mesenteric filaments are almost 
entirely confined to the upper third of the enteric cavity, leaving about 
the lower two-thirds as a perfectly smooth-walled chamber. 

* Colour dull madder, the tentacles boing lighter and ruddier than 
tho body. 

Length, contracted in spirit, 50 mm. 

With the exception of a species from the Andaman Reefs, described 
in J. A. S. B., Yol. LXIL, Pt. IT., 1893, p. 153, this seems to bo tho only 
Cerianthus hitherto recorded from India. 

From the Bay of Bengal on a muddy bottom at 410 fathoms: bottom- 
temperature 45.5° Fahr. 

* MADREPORARIA APOROSA. 

Family Turbinolid®. 

(1) Flahelltm laciniatum, Phil., and (2) Flahellum japoniemn, 
Moseley, appear to be quite common inhabitants of the muddy bottom 
of the Bay of Bengal at 400-700 fathoms. And among tho corals 
obtained with them during the past'year is a new species of Rhizotrochus. 

RnizOTRoenus, Edw. and Haime. 

3. Rhizotrochus crateriformis, n. sp., PL VIII. figs. 1 and 2. 

Corallum low, bowl-shaped, having a small central mamillary pedi¬ 
cular scar, a very thin fragile epithecate wall, and a regular, circular 
calicular orifico with the lip gently everted. 

From the thecal wall, which is marked with close faint costal striro 
and with close faiut concontric lines of growth, the largo cylindrical 
“ rootlets ” stand out at a wide angle. 

Tho septa, which are in four complete cycles, with an incomplete 
fifth, are thin, and have their crests strongly emarginate, so that when 
the corallum is viewed from above they look something like large pali: 
their surface is marked with lines of distant, coarse granules, concentric 
with the curve of the crest. The septa of the first two cycles are*ap- 
proximately co-equal, and all unite at the very bottom of the calice by 
a few stout cylindrical trabeculee which*form a rudimentary columella: 
above this they do not encroach very greatly on the calicular space, 
but leave a clear wide central fossa. The’septa of the third cycle are 
narrow lamina?, those of the fourth are still narrower, and those of the 
incomplete fifth are merely fine ridges in the upper part of the calicle. 

Colour in spirit—both corallum and soft parts—quite white. 
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The tentacles, which appear to he about ninety in munber, are 
disposed in three concentric series. 

Greatest height 22 mm.: diameter of calicular orifico 32 mm.: 
depth of calicnlar fossa 16 mm. 

Prom the Bay of Bengal on a muddy bottom at 573 fathoms: 
bottom-temperature 45’3° Fahr. 

Family Oculinid®. 

Cyathohelia, Edw. and H. 

4. Cyathohelia axillaris (Ell. and Sol.) 

Madrepora axillaris, Ellis and Solander, Nat. Hist, of Zoophytes, 
p. 153, tab. 13, fig. 5. 

Cyathohelia axillaris, Edw. and Haimo, Coralliaires IT. 110. 

A branch of a colony answering to the figure in Ellis and Solander 
was dredged from a previously unknown coral bank in Lat. 1^° IV 0" 
N , Long. 80° 24' E. [about 55 miles N\ by E. of Madras) in 88 fathoms, 
bottom-temperature 65° Fahr. 

MADREPORARIA POROSA. 

Family Eupsammid®. 

Dendropiiyllia, Edw. and H. 

5. Bendrophyllia nigrescens, Dana. 

Bendraphyllia nigrescens, Dana, Zoophytes, p. 387, pi. 27 (30), fig. 1. 

From the same coral bank, at tho same depth, several branches of 
this species wero dredged. 

ANTHOZOA ALCYONIOMORPHA. 

The coral bank in 88 fathoms, N". by E. of Madras, appears to be 
very rich in Gorgonacea and Alcyonacea. Unfortunately the dredgings 
wero merely rough dried, without any treatment, so that they reached 
tho Museum denuded and almost valueless. The following genera are 
recognized:— Anthogorgia, Bchinogorgia, Acts, Gorgonella, Juncella , Scir- 
pearella ; Spongodes. 

ECHINODERMA. 

ASTEUOIDEA. 

Family Archasterid®. 

Pseedarch aster, Sladen. 

1. PseudarcJiaster mosaicus, Alcock and Wood-Mason. 

Pseudarchaster mosaicus , Alcock and Wood-Mason, Ann. and Mag. 
Nat. Hist., Dec. 1891, p! 432. 

A specimen with a span of nearly 200 mm. from 599 fathoms off 
the Madras Coast. 
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Family Astropectinid®. 

Dipsacaster, gen. nov. 

2. Dipsacaster , pentarjonalis , n. sp. 

Differs from Dipsacaster sladeni (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., February, 
1893, p. 87, pi. V. figs 3 and 4) in the following particulars:—The disk 
is relatively larger, and the rays, which are bluntly rounded at the tip, are 
relatively shorter and broader—the whole form being thus more penta¬ 
gonal ; the relativo length of the rays to the radius of the the disk is 
2*5: 1; the paxillffl are larger; on the adambulacral plates the central 
spine of the paxilliform group is a largo distinct spine and not a mere 
spinclet. Two specimens from the Andaman Sea, 112 fathoms. 

Family Pentagonasterid®. 

Calli aster, Gray. 

3. Calliaster mamillifer, n. sp., PI. VIII. figs. 3 and 4. 

Rays 5 Rs=2'5 to 3r. 

Abactinal area covered with sunkon circular plates, each bounded 
by a ring of discoid grannies: the mid-radial plates of the disk bear 
each a great globular mammillated epinelet, as do also, hut on a smaller 
scale, the dorso-ccntral and basal inter-radial plates. 

The supero-marginal plates, which are six in number, excluding 
the terminal, and come in partial contact across the distal third of tho 
rays, have the form of great globules, each surmounted centrally with 
a nipple-like spiuelet: those in the outer third of tho ray sometimes 
hear also one or two granules. 

The infero-marginal plates coincide not quite exactly with their 
fellows of tho supero-marginal scries: they are long, broad and tumid, 
and each bears near the suture line with that series, a row or a group 
of large coarse truncated spinelets. 

The adambulacral plates have each a furrow series of four radiat¬ 
ing spinelets, and actio ally a single large coarse truncated spine and 
rarely a few granules also. * 

The aetinal inter-radial areas are of somo size, with largo and 
slightly tumid plates, many of which have one, or very rarely two, large 
coarse spinelets. 

All the marginal, adambulacral, and acfcinal plates have much the 
same fringe of discoid grannies or squaiftes as the abactinal plates, only 
it is not so regular. 

Anus subcentral. * 

Madreporite small, circular, radially striated, situated about mid¬ 
way between the margin and the centre. 

Colour in spirit, chalky yellow. This singularly beautiful species 
was dredged in tbe Andaman Sea, between 270 and 245 fathoms. 
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Family Zoroasteridae. 

" Zoroaster Wyville Thomson. 

Fine specimens of (4.) Zoroaster Alfredi and (5.) Zordast&r hara- 
thri (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Fob. 1893, pp. 102, 103), from the Bay of 
Bengal, 599 fathoms. 

OPHlUROrDEA. 

Family Astrophytidse. 

* Astroschema, Orst. and Ltk. 

1. Astroschema Jlosctilns, n. sp., J?l. VIII. fig. 5. 

R = llr-16r. 

The sides and abactinal snrfaco of the disk and arms are covered 
with granules,—prominent granules and globules being scattered over 
a finely granular surface, and the actinal surface is covered with an 
uniform microscopic granulation. 

Viewed from the aboral aspect the disk is rotate-corolla-shaped, 
being dooply depressed in the centre and consisting of five deep cut 
petaloid lobes, each composed of a paiV of radial plates. There are no 
mouth papilla? or tooth papillae, but there is a vortical row of five 
large hastato teeth on each mouth segment. 

Rays long, tapering to a lash, simple, and perfectly square in sec¬ 
tion, tho actinal angles of the square being occupied by the sories of 
paired spine-like tontacle scales, and tho abactinal angles by series of 
prominent clumps of globuar granules corresponding to the tentacle 
scales, this arrangement empliasing the arm joints and giving the arms 
a regularly headed appearance. 

Genital openings nearly vertical, and traversing nearly the whole 
depth of the disk. 

Mouth tentacles large, the second pair of tentacles without any 
scale, the third pair with the pairs of scales small. 

Colour, in alcohol, grey; in life, blood-red. 

From the newly discovered coral bank north of Madras, in 88 
fathoms. 

ECIIINOIDEA. 

SPATANG01DA. 

Family Cassidulidae. 

Echinolampas, Gray. 

* 1. JSchinolampas castanea, n. sp., PI. VIII. fig. 6. 

Test thick, high, bluntly conical towards the greatly excentric 
abruptly subacuininatc apical system; sub-pentagonal in tumid ambital 
outline; densely felted with short capillary spines, which are larger 
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and sparser on the actinal surface, and at the tumid inter-radial peris- 
tomial margins form fan-like tufts. * 

Ambulacra equal, narrow, petaloid abactinally, the poriferous 
areas of unequal length in the same petal, approaching as if to close, 
and then again diverging, the pairs of pores set very close together in 
grooves separated by moniliform ridges: beyond the petals the ambu¬ 
lacra increase considerably in width to the ambitus, whence they taper 
to the peristome, while the pores become single, distant, and invisible 
to tho naked eye as far as the vicinity of the peristome, where they are 
again large and double, and are ^crowded together to form distinct 
phyllodes. 

Inter-radia largo, constricted vory abruptly at the apical system and 
gradually at the peristome, being represented at the peristomial margin 
by a single tumid granular plate. 

Both ambulacral and iuterradial plates closely covered with small 
scrobiculate tubercles of uniform size and disposition, except in the 
middle of the actinal surface, where they become a little larger and 
much more scattered: fine miliary granulation betwoen the tubercles. 

Apical system small, very exoentric in front: a large central mad- 
reporite extending from tho right anterior basal: four genital pores. 

Peristome situated in the middle of a distinct hollow, exoentric in 
front, transverse, pentagonal, with a distinct floscelle. 

Periproct in posterior inter-radium, large, elliptical, transverse, 
immediately iuframarginal, with a valvular operculum formed of three 
large tuberculated plates. 

Colour, yellowish green. 

Bay of Bengal, 11 fathoms. 

At first sight this species has a strong resemblance to flchinolampas 
spheroidalis, d’Arch and Haime, from the Miocene of .Sind and Knchli; 
from which it is distinguished at ouco by the concavity of the actinal 
surface and by the tumid peristomial margin. The test is also higher 
in the present species. 

Family Spatangida. 

Bkissopsis, Ag. 

2. Brissopsis Oldhami , n. sp., PI. VIII. figs. 7 and 8. 

Test thin, inflated, oVoid, with a faint anterior groove and a strong 
posterior truncation; abactinally covered with recurved hair-like spines 
which are largest and densest within th6 peripetalous fasciole; act¬ 
ually with similar large spines in the interradii, the ambulacra being 
almost naked. 

1 All the ambulacra are abactinally petaloid and sunken: in the 
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anterior petal, which is the longest and narrowest, the pores are small 
and extremely evenly and closely set, in the other petals the pores are 
large: beyond the petals the ambulacra are only slightly spiniferous 
at the ambitus, and are almost or quite naked actinally ; and all have 
small and distant pores; but abactinally the plates of the postero¬ 
lateral ambulacra are spiniferous, and tho pores of those that are en¬ 
closed in tho sub-anal fasciole are exceptionally large. Abactinally, as 
actinally, the inter-radii are very large, with big broad plates that are 
finely and closely granular abactinally and much more coarsely and dis¬ 
tantly granular actinally. 

Peristome reniform: the orifice of the mouth is made valvular by 
the remarkable prolongation forwards of the labrum. 

Apical system hardly exceutric; the madreporite is large, passing 
backwards from the right anterior basal and separating the posterior 
basals and radials and several intcr-radial plates; four large genital 
pores. 

Periproct small, vertically pyriform, high up in the posterior 
truncation, with many plates, of which those at the circumference aro 
the largest. 

The peripotalous fasciolo is very distinct, boing broadest poste¬ 
riorly. Sub-anal fasciole reniform, largely actinal in position, being far 
distant from the periproct. Two narrow and inconspicuous fasciolar 
bands extend up from the sub-anal fasciolo, one on oach side, to the level 
of tho periproct and are then gradually lost. 

The pedicels of the anterior petal are of conspicuous length. 

Colour, dull olive-green; fascioles dull madder brown. 

Bay of Bengal, 753 fathoms, bottom soft mud; bottom tempera¬ 
ture 41*2° fahr. 


Lovenia, Ag. and Dosor. 

3. Lovenia gregalis , n. sp., PI. VIII. fig. 9. 

Test thin, broad, flat, cordiform, grooved and deeply excised an¬ 
teriorly, broadly truncate posteriorly, the ambital margin in front sharp, 
behind gently rounded. Spinature scanty. 

Anterior ambulacrum in the groove, with pores small and incon¬ 
spicuous except at the peristome, where they are larger: it is practi¬ 
cally unmodified throughout its. course, from apex to peristome. Late¬ 
ral petaloid ambulacra with pores almost invisible to the naked eye 
within the internal fasciole':’ beyond tho internal fasciole the antero¬ 
lateral petals are markedly divergent from, while the postero-lateral 
petals are convergent towards, tho sagittal line: the slightly sunken 
pairs of pores are large and are separated from one another by faint 
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ridges with minute distant granulation, the interporiferons space is 
broad and bears several series of granules. Beyond the petals the 
postero-lateral ambulacra increase greatly, while the antero-lateral de¬ 
crease somewhat in width. 

Inter-radii very large and broad abactinally where the antero¬ 
lateral bear each a small patch, and the postero-lateral each a much 
larger patch, of large deeply serobiculate perforated tubercles, each 
surmounted by a long slender recurved recumbent hollow spine. Simi¬ 
lar but smaller tubercles, with similar spines, cover the actinal surface 
rather more densely throughout almost the whole of the broad antero¬ 
lateral and postero-lateral iuter-radii, and also occur in two small 
patches, involving both ambulacral and posterior inter-radial plates, in 
each wing of the sub-anal fasciole. 

Peristome situated immediately behind the anterior cleft, semilunar 
in shape, and followed by a long narrow labrum. 

Apical system hardly oxcentric; the madreporite in the posterior 
basal. 

Periproct in the upper part of the posterior truncation, large, 
transversely oval, not sunken. 

The internal fasciole is remarkable in not crossing the anterior 
ambulacrum; after skirting the groove in rather more than half of its 
extent, it gradually fades away on either side, sometimes bending 
slightly towards the groove, as if to cross, sometimes not. The subanal 
fasciole is largo and dumb-bell shaped, and encloses three pairs of pores 
on either side. 

Colours : brownish green, spines white. 

Bay of Bengal, 475 fathoms, bottom brown ooze, bottom tempera¬ 
ture 45*5° Fahr. 

MOLLUSC A. 

The Mollusca that we may now regard as characteristic of the 
hundred-fathom line in the Bay, were again met with in considerable 
numbers, namely, R ostellaria delicatula, Nevill, Sigaretus sp., Tellina sp., 
and Nucula sp. At about the same depth (128 fathoms) there were 
drodged Phos sp., Pleurotoma sp. prox. atractoides, Watson, and Tellina 
sp. prox. Murrayi , E. A. Smith, and on the coral bank, at 88 fathoms, 
Murex palmarosse, Lmk. 

ARTHROPODA. 

CRUSTACEA" 

DECAPODA. 

At 128 fathoms the Penmid (1.) Soknocera Hextii, Wood-Mason, 
characteristic of that depth hore, was dredged. 
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Of the other Crustacea taken, three appear to he new to the Indian 
record. They are as follows ;— 

Family Trapeziidse. 

Quadrella, Dana. 

2. Quadrella coronata , Dana. 

Quadrella coronata , Dana, 13. S. Expl. Exped., Crust, Pt. I. p. 266, 
PI. XYI. figs. 5 ar-d. 

A single femalo. 

From the Coral Bank north of Madras, 88 fathoms. 

Family Parthenopids. 

Parthenope, Fabr. 

3. Parthenope spinosissima, A. M.-Edw. 

Parthenope spinosissima, A.M.-Edw., Notes sur L’ He de la Reunion 
Annexe F., p. 8, PI. XYI I; 

A large ovigerous female and a small male. 

Colour in life reported to be blood-red. 

From the Coral Bank north of Madrds, 88 fathoms. 

Family Raninidae. 

Raninoides, Milnc-Edwards. 

4. Raninoides personatns , White MS., Henderson. 

Raninoidespersonatus, Henderson, Challenger Anomura, p. 27, PI. II. 

fig- 5. 

Numerous specimens from the Bay of Bengal, 31 fathoms. 

Family Homolidae. 

Hypsophrys, Wood-Mason. 

5. Hypsophrys superciliosa, Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., 
March 1891, p 269. 

Several beautiful specimens, both males and ovigerous females, 
from the - Laccadive Sea, 865 fathoms, bottom Globigerina ooze , bottom 
temperature 40° Fahr. 

VERTEBRATA. 

PISCES. 

AC ANTHOPTE RYGII. 

Family, Trachinidse. 

Group Trachinina. 

Bathypbrcis, n. gen. 

Head large, depressed; body cylindrical, elongate. Cleft of the 
mouth wide, oblique, with the lower jaw projecting; villiform teeth in 
J. ii. 23. 
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jaws, vomer, and palatines. Eyes large, supero-lateral. Gill-cleft wide; 
seven branchiostegals; preoperculum armed; four gills; pseudobran- 
chiffl large. Scales ctenoid; lateral line continuous from occiput to cau¬ 
dal fin, its anterior portion armed. Two separate dorsal fins, the first 
short, the second long, and equal opposite and similar to the anal. 
Yehtrals jugular. 

No air-bladder; no pyloric cseca. 

1. Bathypercis platyrhynchus, n. sp., PI. IX fig. 1. 

General aspect Platycephaloid, with some superficial resemblances 
to Callionymus. 

B. 7. D. 6/14. A. 16. C. 12, with numerous rudimentary rays at 
base. P. circ. 25. V. 1/5. L. lat., from origin on occiput, 50. L. 
tr., 11. 

Head large, broad, depressed, its extreme length, measured from 
the tip of the projecting mandible to the apex of the prolonged opercu¬ 
lar flap is not much less than half the total, caudal excluded. Body 
elongate, cylindrical, low, and tapering to the large caudal. 

The snout is broad, much depressed, and spathulate, resembling the 
bill of Bathypterois; its extreme length is equal to the major diameter 
of the orbit, and rather over one-fourth the extreme length of the head. 
Mouth-cleft wide, slightly oblique, the maxilla reaching nearly to the 
vertical through the middle of the eye, and ending in a fleshy barbel. 
Teeth in villiform bandB on the jaws, vomer, and palatines. Tongue 
large, spathulate. 

The large eyes are placed close together on the summit of the 
head, separated from each other by a narrow groove; but the visual 
axis is lateral. The gill-cleft is very wide, the gill-membranes being 
free of the isthmus throughout: the preopercular angle is spinate, 
and the operculum, which is prolonged in membrane nearly to the level 
of the 4th dorsal spine, has two spines above and one below. Four 
gills with setiform gill-rakers and broad laminae: pseudobranchiee 
lafjge. * 

The body, and the head and the snout above, are covered with 
rather large finely ctenoid scales. The lateral line, beginning on the 
occiput as a close-set row of re-curved spines, or strongly carinated 
scales, curves inwards towards the first dorsal fin and then downwards 
along the lower half of the tail, being salient but unarmed in this part 
of its course. ' 

The first dorsal fin is short, and is separated from the second by 
four or five rows of scales: the second, which is much more elevated 
than the first, extends from the level of the vent to within an eye- 
length of the base of the caudal. The anal fin is similar to the second 
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dorsal. The pectorals are large and long, reaching to the fonrth anal 
ray. The ventrals are jugular, arising an eye-length in advance of the 
peotorals: their plane of origin is horizontal, and they reach consider¬ 
ably beyond the scaly bases of the pectorals. 

Stomach siphonal with a large ctecal sack. No pyloric ceeca. No 
air-bladder. 

Colours in spirit, yellowish-browd, with thirteen incomplete and 
indefinite darker cross-bands on body and tail: a golden-green ocellus 
on crown of head and in the apex of each opercular flap: spinous 
dorsal white at base, black in the upper half; second dorsal with dusky 
bands: caudal and pectorals dusky: anal and ventrals hyaline. Length 
4 3 inches. 

Bay of Bengal, 128 fathoms. 

Family, Pediculati. 

Lophius, Art. 

2. LopMua mutilus , n. sp. 

This species is distinguished from ajl its fellows by the structure 
of the second part of the spinous dorsal fin, which is rudimentary. 

B. 5. D. 3/ (2)/ 8. A. 5. C. 8. P. 15. V. 1/5. 

Cephalic disk enormous, its width nearly equal to its length, which 
is not much less than half the total, including the caudal. 

The head bones are marked by spinate crests, one small and bifid 
at the pre-orbital angle; one large and tridontate above each orbit; 
one at the npper limit of the claviclo, one large and trifid at the angle 
of the claviclo, and two on the preoperculum—besides numerous ridges 
ending in acute points. 

The eyes are large, their major diameter being nearly one-fifth the 
length of the head. 

The mouth-cleft involves the whole breadth of the cephalic disk. 
Small depressible fangs of unequal size in three irregular series in the 
mandible, in two series at the pre-maxilliary symphysis, but in a single 
series along the greater extent of the pre-maxilla: a pair of rigid fangs 
on each side of the vomer: an uneven row of five or six rigid fangs 
along each palatine. Gill-cleft relatively wide : three gills. 

Head and body covered with loose glandular skin, which forms a 
row of filaments along the edge of the cephalic disk and along the 
sides of the tail. * 

Dorsal spines in the foiyn of plain setae, the first two of which 
have the usual position close together on the snout, while*the third, 
which is as long as the cephalic disk and nearly twice as long as the 
second, arises behind the orbit. The second portion of the spinous 
dorsal is represented by two distant rudimentary rays only visible by 
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dissection. The soft dorsal, and all the other* fins have the usual 
position. 

Colours in spirit, mottled brown, tip of tongue dusky. Length 5*25 
inches. 

Bay of Bengal, 128 fathoms. 

ANACANTIIINI. 

Family, Gadidae. 

Physiculus, Kaup; 

3. Physiculus argyropastm , n. sp., PI. IX. fig. 2. 

B. 7. D. 8-9/55. A. 57. Y. 6. 

Head large, broad, depressed, its length a good deal more than one- 
fourth of the total, caudal included. Height of the compressed body 
from about half to eleven-nineteenths the length of the head. Snout 
broad, depressed, rounded, its length equal to the width of the interorbi¬ 
tal space and just exceeding the major diameter of the eye. Mouth 
wide, oblique, with the upper jaw overhanging; the maxilla reaches 
behind the vertical through the middle of the orbit; broadish bands of 
villiform teeth in the jaws only. Barbel filiform and inconspicuous, 
its length not half that of the eye. Gill-openings extremely wide, free 
from tho isthmus throughout: four gills, with about eleven spathulate 
gill-rakers. Psoudobranchise glandular. Body and head invested with 
small thin deciduous cycloid scales, of which there are six rows between 
the first dorsal fin and the lateral line. 

The first dorsal, which is separated from the second only by a 
notch, begins in the vertical through the origin of the pectorals; its 
height is about equal to the length of its base, which is considerably 
less than one-third that of the head: the second dorsal extends to 
within an eye-length of the caudal, and its rays, posteriorly especially, 
are longer than those of the first. The anal begins almost in the 
vertical through the base of the pectoral, the vent being situated 
forwards in the vertical through the posterior edge of the operculum. 
The pectorals are long and pointed, the upper rays reaching to the 
twelfth or fourteenth anal ray, and being as long as the head behind 
the middle of the eye. The ventrals arise on narrow horizontal bases: 
the second ray is nearly as long as the head. There is a post-anal 
papilla, and a pre-anal pigmented pit, as in Physiculus roseus. 

The ^margin of the large thick-walled' air-bladdder is pectinately 
lobed somewhat as in Scieenoids. Colour in spirit, light pinkish brown, 
with a silvery sheen; belly, throat, and gill-membranes black. 

Bay of Bengal, 128 fathoms. 

The largest specimen, an adult female, is 9 inches long. 
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Bregmaceros, Thompson. 

4. Bregmaceros MacOlellandii, Thomps. 

A fine specimen from the Bay of Bengal in 128 fathoms. 

The small and immature specimens dredged in previous years at 
and near this depth, probably belong to this species. 

Family, Ophidiid®. 

Neobtthites, Goode and Bean. 

8. Neobythites steatiticus , n. sp., PL IX Fig 3. 

B. 8. D. circ. 85. A circ. 65. 0. 8. P. circ. 22. V. 2. 

The large heavy head is in length about one-fourth of the total, 
caudal included, and is armed with a large opercular spine. The 
snout, which is bluntly pointed and overhangs the mouth, is in length 
equal to the diameter of the eye, or betwcou a fifth and a sixth the 
length of the head. The eyes are large and prominent, without any 
orbital fold: they are a little over a diameter apart. The nostrils 
are large, the anterior being a small tube near the tip of the snout, the 
posterior being a large foramen at the angle of tho eye. 

The mouth is large, tho maxillary extending far behind the poste¬ 
rior border of the orbit, and being nearly half of the head in length. 

Teeth viliform, in narrow bands in the jaws, vomer, and palatines. 

Gill-cleft very wide, the gill-membranes being separate through¬ 
out. Four gills, with broad lamime and close-set gill-rakers, which are 
long in tho middle of the first arch. 

Each pseudobranch consists of two pinnules only. The head, body, 
and base of the dorsal and pectoral fins are covered with small, 
moderately adherent scales, of which there are about nine rows be¬ 
tween the first dorsal ray and the lateral line, and about twonty-one 
rows between tho lateral line and tho vent. The vertical fins have long 
delicate rays, which are completely invested in loose skin: the dorsal 
begins well in advance of tho baso of the pectoral, and the anal on a 
level with the tip of the latter, both being confluent with the caudal at 
its base. 

Pectorals with large fleshy scaly base: the ventrals arise on the 
pectoral symphysis, and consist, of two long filaments fused together in 
their basal half. 

Stomach siphonal; intestine much coiled; about eight or nine 
minute rudimentary pyloric cseca encircle the pylorus. 

Colour in spirit, creamy yellow clouded and marbled with shades 
of light brown which forms four ill-defined cross-bands, all of them 
involving the dorsal fin: a large oval ocellus, formed of a black oentre 
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in a broad creamy whit^ ring, on the dorsal fin between the 20th and 
30th rays or a little beyond: anal jet black with a milk-white border. 

Length of type 5'25 inches. 

Bay of Bengal, 128 fathoms. 

PHYSOSTOMI. 

* 

Family, ScopelidsS- 

Odontostomus, Cocco. 

6. Odontostomus atratus , n. sp., PL IX Fig. 4. 

The extreme length of the square, high, compressed head is a little 
more, and the greatest height of the compressed tapering body is a 
little less, than one-fourth of the total, caudal included. 

The snout has the form of a pointed wart beyond which the upper 
jaw projects, the lower jaw again projecting beyond the upper. 

The eyes, which are situated about a diametor apart, near the top 
of the head, have their major diameter obliquely vertical, and ai’e capa¬ 
ble of such strong rotation inwards as to bring the visual axis obliquely 
upwards, the orbit being walled in laterally by a stout but transparent 
fold of skin in its lower half. 

The cleft of the mouth extends almost to the posterior edge of the 
operculum: the premaxill© are armed with a series of close uniform 
serrations for the most gart pointing forwards, the vomer bears on each 
side a sabre-shaped dopressible fang nearly half as long as the head, 
the palatines have each an exactly similar fang succeeded by a row of 
close serrations, and the mandible has on each side a distant series of 
similar fangs of unequal size, the largest of them however being hardly 
half the length of those on the vomer and palatines. 

Gill-cleft extremely wide and high: four gills with wide laminas 
and gill-rakers inconspicuous or absent: psendobranchi© large. 

Body covered with a glandular scaleless skin in which the lateral 
line appears in spirit as a white streak. Rows of white dots (luminous 
organs ?) exist along the free border of the preoperculum and the inner 
border of the broad boat-shaped mandible. 

The dorsal fin lies altogether within the anterior half of the body : 
the anal begins about half a head length behind the vertical through 
the last dorsal ray, and extends to the rudimentary basal rays of the 
forked caudal. The large pectorals arise close to the ventral profile, 
almost in the same plane with the* ventrals, the bases of which they 
touch when laid back. The ventrals arise under the middle of the 
dorsal. 

• • • * 

Colour in spirit, jet black. 

Length 3'5 inches. 

Bay of Bengal, 573 fathoms. 
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Family Mursenids# 

Conqromuiusna, Kaup. 

7. Congromursena squaliccps, n. sp., allied to 0. megastoma. Gthr. 
and 0. longicauda , Alcock. 

Head about an eye-length longer than the trunk, which is not quite 
one-fourth the length of the tail. The snout, which projects far beyond 
the mouth, is a little more than one-fifth the head in length. The 
major diameter of the very elliptical eye is not quite two-thirds of the 
length of the snout. The anterior nostril is a short wide tube situated 
on the lip near the end of the snout, the posterior is a wide foramen 
situated in advance of and above the angle of the eye. The mouth-cleft 
is wide, extending almost to the vertical through the posterior border 
of the orbit, and the lips are greatly developed: the minute teeth are in 
bands in the jaws, and in a broad rasp-like patch outside the mouth in 
the premaxillary; there are a few teeth on the vomer quite anteriorly. 
Gill-openings comparatively wide, separate. No scales: lateral line 
with small pores. Pectorals narrow, half an eye-length longer than the 
snout. Vertical fins confluent, the dorsal beginning nearly an eye- 
length in advance of the gill-opening. 

Colour in spirit, grey, the vertical fins in their after half to two- 
thirds with a black edge, which in the anal tends to involve the whole 
fin. A very large air-bladder extending half a head-length beyond the 
vent. Visceral peritoneum silvery. A sexually mature male 15 inches 
long from the Bay of Bengal, 128 fathoms. 

8. Congromursena nasica , n. sp. Allied to the preceding group. 

Head depressed, an eye-length longer than the trunk, which is much 

more than a-fourth the length of the tail (1: about 3 4). 

The snout, which projects beyond the mouth, is a fourth the length 
of the head and nearly twice the major diameter of the eye. The nos¬ 
trils are as in the preceding species. 

The mouth cleft extends almost to the vertical through the. posted 
rior border of the orbit. The teeth are in two bands in each jaw, an 
inner band of minute teeth, and an outer broader band of larger teeth r 
the premaxillary teeth are in bands outside of the closed mouth, and the- 
vomerine teeth are in a single ro.w along the anterior fourth of the bone. 

Gill-openings comparatively wide, separate. No scales: lateral line- 
with minute pores. Pectorals narrow, equal to the snout in length, 
-Vertical fins confluent, the dorsal beginning over the ^ill-opening. 

Colour in spirit gray, the vertical fins in their after third to fourth 
with a much narrower black edge. Visceral peritoneum black. 
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Two nearly mature females 10 inches long, and two yonng from 
the Bay of Bengal, 128 fathoms. The differences between this species 
and the preceding are too numerous to support the opinion that they 
are only different sexes of the same species. 

At the same station a specimen of (9.) Dysomma bucephalm was 
dredged. 


On some Indian Species of Canarium.—By Geobge King, M. B., LL. D., 
F.R.S., C.I.E. Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Garden , Calcutta. 

With Plates X, XI, XII, and XIII. 

[Bead—December 6th] 

In Sir Josoph Hooker’s Flora of British India eighteen species of 
Canarium are described. Of these, twelve are Indo-Malayan, two' have 
hitherto been collected only in the Andaman Islands, and two are 
confined to Ceylon. The remaining two, viz., C. strictum,, Roxb., and 
C. bengalense , Roxb. are natives of British India proper, and were both 
originally published by Roxburgh in his Flora Indica. 0. strictum is a 
native of Southern India, and was originally described from specimens 
received by Roxburgh from the Forests of the Tinnivelli district in the 
extreme South of the Peninsula. It has since been, collected in the 
Anamalli and Bababudin Hills, in the Concan, and in other parts of the 
Forests of the Western Ghats. 0. bengalense, on the other hand, is 
known only from Sylhet and Assam. The distribution of the two 
specieB is therefore very different. All the species of Canarium known 
to me are large trees with tall clear stems, bearing branches, (and con¬ 
sequently flower and fruit), only at their apices. Botanical specimens 
are therefore not easily obtained, and the various species are poorly 
represented in most collections, and are therefore but imperfectly under¬ 
stood by Botanists. The species indigenous to British India proper do 
not in these respects form any exception; for, in spite of the existence 
for the last five and twenty years of a large and well-organised Forest 
Department, we do not appear to know more to-day about them than 
we did when Roxburgh originally described two of them eighty years 
ago. With the view of directing the attention of forest officers to their 
study, I venture to submit to the Society descriptions of the two already 
recognised Indian species, a description of what appears to me to be a 
now species from *Sikkim, and some notes on specimens which appear 
to bolong to two species hitherto unrecognised and undescribed. 
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CANARIUM, Linn. 

Tall reziniferous trees. Leaves alternate, unequally pinnato, stipulate 
or exatipulate. Flowers bracteate, in panicles or racemes, dimorphous, 
those with fertile stamens and rudimentary ovaries being smaller but 
in larger inflorescences, those with fertile ovaries and rudimentary 
stamens being larger but in smaller inflorescences. Calyx campanulate, 
with 3 valvate lobes or teeth. Petals 3, imbricate, longer than the 
calyx. Stamens 6, the filaments united in thoir lower part to form a 
tube. Ovary 3-celled, ovules 2 in each cell. Style cylindric, or stigma 
subsessile and capitate. Drupe ellipsoid, more or* less distinctly trigo¬ 
nous, with a 1-3-celled, 1-3-seedcd, stone ; cotyledons often partite.* 

1. C. BENGALENSE, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 49: FI. Ind. III., 136. 
Young branches glabrous. Leaves 1 to 2 feet long (in young trees 
considerably more) ; leaflets 11 to 21, oblong-lanceolato to ovate-oblong, 
entire, acute, or very shortly acuminate, the base rounded or slightly 
narrowed; both surfaces glabrous ; the main nerves 10 to 20 pairs, sub- 
horizontal, curving at their tipB, distinct on the lower surface when dry; 
length 3 to 7 in., breadth 1'25 to 2'5 in.; stipules subulate, pubescent, 
deciduous. Inflorescence glabrous as to the rachisos, the pedicels of the 
flowers puberulous; tho male flowors in racemose panicles, tho lateral 
branches of which are pedunculate few-flowered rather lax cymnles. 
Calyx about one-third of the length of the corolla, campanulate, its 
mouth with 3 shallow broad teeth. Petals coriaceous, oblong, concave, 
glabrous. Staminal-tube about the same length as the free part of the 
filaments and anthers ; free part of filament slightly shorter than the 
narrowly ovate anthers. Disc none; rudimentary ovary depressed,” 
deeply lobed, hispid at tho apex. Female flower (fido Roxburgh) like 
tho male ; the ovary ovoid, tapering gradually into the style, tho stigma 
3-cleft. Ripe drupe oblong; the style sub-persistent, tapering to each 
end, smooth, 1*5 to 175 in. long and *7 to *8 in. in diam. Hook. fil. FI. 
Br. Ind. I, 534; Engler in DC. Monog. Phan. IY, 118. 

Assam and Sylhet; Griffith No. 1144. (Kew Distrib,), Simons, 
S. E. Peal, Mann. 

A tall tree like 0. strictum but, unlike that species, almost 
entirely glabrous, and having leaves with smaller and more numer¬ 
ous leaflets. According to Mr..S. E. Peal, who has resided and observ¬ 
ed in Assam for five and twenty years, its vernacular name in the 
Sibsagar district of that 'province is Neribi. From wounds in the 

* There is no true disc in any of tho species here described. What some 
writers refer to as a diso is merely the tube formed by tho union of tbe dilated 
lower part of the filaments. 

J. II. 24 
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bark a clear amber-like rezin exudes which is used for a variety of 
purposes, but chiefly to be burnt as incense. 

Plato X, 0. bengalense , Roxb.— 1. Two leaflets. 2. inflorescence. 
3. ripe fruit; of natural size. 4. calyx. 5, 6, 7. petals. 8. staminal 
column. 9. rudimentary ovary; enlarged. 10. two stamens j much 
enlarged. 

2. C. strictum, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 49: PI. Ind. Ill, 138. Toung 
branches rufous-tomentose. Leaves 1 to If feet long (in young trees 
up to even 4 feet); leaflets 7 to 9, ovate to elliptic, minutely serrate or 
crenulate when young, entire or sub-entire when adult, shortly acumi¬ 
nate, the base rounded or slightly cordate and sometimes sub-oblique ; 
when young tomentose on both surfaces ; when adult the upper surface 
glabrous and shining, the lower more or less tomentose with the 11 to 16 
pairs of spreading rather straight mam nerves bold and prominent 
and the intermediate nerves distinct and parallel; length 3 to 6 in., 
breadth 1*5 to 2*5 in., petiolule *25 or *3 in., that of tho terminal leaflet 
two or three times as long. Inflorescence more or less deciduously 
rusty-tomentose, that of tho staminiferous flowers a narrow racemose 
panicle 6 to 9 in. long, its latoral branches being shortly peduncled 
few-flowored cymes. Male flowers *35 in. long. Calyx tubular, with 
3 shallow, broad, sub-acute teeth. Petals coriaceous, oblong, concave 
and pubescent'outside in the upper two-thirds, glabrous inside. Staminal 
tube equal in length to the free part of the filaments and the anthers; 
free part of the filaments dilated towards the base, half as long as the 
ovate apiculate anthers. Disc none. Rudimentary ovary short, depressed, 
lobed, hispid. Female flowers *5 in. long, in few-flowered racemes 4 or 
5 inches long. Calyx wider than in the male. Staminal tube also as 
in the male, but shorter and the anthers with little or no pollen. Ovary 
ovoid-cylindric, tapering into the short thick style; Btigma conical. Ripe 
drupe ellipsoid, tapering more to the apex than to tho base, slightly 
trigonous, glabrous, 1*5 in. long, and *75 in diam. Wight and Arnot 
Prodrom,, 175: Dalz. and Gibs. PI. Bombay, 52: Beddome PI. Sylvat. 
I, t. 128; Hooker FI. Br. Ind. I, 534; Bugler in DO. Monog. Phan. 
IY, 118. Pimela stricta, Blume Mus. Bot, Lugd. Bat. I, 226. 

Peninsular India, in the moist Forests of the Western Ghats up to 
elevations of 4,000 to 4,500 feet. 

A very tall tree, the young loaves* of a beautiful red colour, those 
of young trees or of young shoots of old trees being much larger than 
tho measurements given above. According *to Col. Beddome, the flowers 
have occasionally 4 petals and 8 stamens. The tree is known to Euro¬ 
peans in Southern India (Beddome PI. Sylv., 128) as “black 
dammar.” Its Tamil name, says the same authority, is Karapu Fungi- 
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liam; but it is also known as Ooogal and Dhup, two words which in the 
Eastern Himalaya are conjoined as the name of the species which I 
below name 0. sikkimcnsis. In S. Canara 0. strictum is known as 
Manda Dhup. The rezin, which is obtained by the barbarous and 
destructive method of cutting gashes in the lower part of the stem and 
then setting it on fire, is an article of trade in Southern India. It is 
used in the manufacture of bottling-wax, varnishes, &c., and is known 
by a variety of names of which the commonest aro Dhup , Ooogal, and 
Black dammar. 

Plate XI, Canarium strictum, Roxb.—1 and 2. leaflets. 3. infloro- 
scenco of male flowers. 4. inflorescence of female flowers. 14. drupe ; 
of natural size. 5. calyx of male flower. 6. the three petals of the 
same. 7. side view of a potal. 8. staminal tube laid opon. 12 and 
13, pistils; enlarged, 10 and 11. front and back view of stamens; much 
enlarged. 

3. 0. sikktmekse, King, n. sp. Young branches very thick and 
(like the petioles, petiolules, and under surfaces of leaves) densely rusty- 
tomentose. Leaves 15 to 13 inches lonjjr; leaflets ovate or elliptic to 
oblong, minutely crenate-serrate, shortly acuminato, the base rounded 
or emarginate, slightly oblique ; upper surface (when adult) glabrous, 
Bhining; the lower softly tomentose, the 13 to 20 pairs of spreading, 
rather straight main nerves bold and prominent; length 4 to 7 5 in., 
breadth 2 to 3 5 in., petiole - 1 to *25 in. Male inflorescence a racemose 
panicle 9 to 15 in. long, the lateral branches being shortly-stalked few- 
flowered cymes. Flowers '3 in. long. Calyx tomentose outside, glabrous 
inside, camganulate, cut for one-third of its length into 3 broad, obtuse 
teeth. Fetals twice as long ns the calyx, oblong, obovate, coriaceous, 
concave and pubescent externally in tho upper two-thirds, glabrous within. 
Staminal tube about half as long as tho free part of the filaments and 
anthers, puberulous inside ; freo part of the filament nearly as long as the 
linear-ovate anther. Rudimentai-y ovary depressed, hirsute, lobed. Disc 
none. Female Jloioers unknown. Ripe drupe narrowly cylindiic, ellipsoid, 
slightly obovoid, glabrous, sub-trigonous, J '75 in. long and *7 in. in diam. 
C. bengalense , (not of Roxb.) Gamble List of Trees of Darjeeling 
District, 15. 

Sikkim, in tropical valleys at elevations of from 1,000 to 3,000 feet. 

This is named Ooogal Dhnp'by the Nepalese, and Nar-ok-pa by the 
Lepchas. It is a very tall tree, and was once very common on the 
lower hill-forests; but now, alas! it is rare. According to Mr. Gamble 
(1. c. 15) the wood is white, open-grained and soft, with large medullary 
rays, and has a low specific gravity. It yields a rozin which is burnt as 
incense by the Lepchas This much resembles tho Southern Indian C. 
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strictum, Roxb., bat differs in having broader leaflets more tomentose 
beneath, a narrower drape, and shorter branchlets. 

Plate XII. Ganariim sikkimense, King. 1. Leaflet. 2. inflorescence 
of male flowers. 3. ripe drupe; of natural size. 4. calyx, 5,6, & 7. petals, 8. 
staminaltube. 9. rudimentary ovary; enlarged. 10. stamens; much enlarged. 

Besides the foregoing species, of which pretty full materials exist 
in the Calcutta Herbarium, there are imperfect materials of another 
species from Assam, viz :— 

C. rezinifeeum, Brace MSS. in Herb. Calc. A large tree 6 or 8 
feet in girth, with leaflets resembling those of G. sikkimense in shape 
and size, but having their under surfaces covered with much less and 
much minuter tomentum, and with the rachises on which they are 
inserted almost glabrous. The male inflorescence is a panicle of cymes 
12 to 16 in. long, the female inflorescence being racemose and only half 
as long, and both being rufous-puberulous. Drupe ovoid, 1*5 in. long, 
and nearly 1 in. in diam. when ripe, glabrous. Male and femalo flowers 
unknown. Assam and Khasia Hills, G. Mann. 

This is the Dhoona, or Dhua, tree of Assam, and is a species apparent¬ 
ly well enough known by its vernacular name and probably common in 
that province. It yields a rezin which is used to mako torches. Fruiting 
specimens of it were collected by Mr. Gustav Mann at Nangpoo and 
at other places in the Khasia Hills. Male inflorescences with a few 
worm-eaten flowers accompany other specimens sent to the Calcutta 
herbarium by the same indefatigable collector. Leaf-specimens collect¬ 
ed at Jota Bhor (near Jorhat) in tho year 1845 by Mr. Masters, (a 
collector sent from tho Garden,) also exist in the Calcutta Herbarium. 
But perfect specimens of flowers of both kinds are still wanting. Will 
no Forest officer now collect them ? 

Plato XIII. C. reziniferum, Brace. 1. Leaflet. 2 inflorescence of 
male flowers. 3. ripe fruit; of natural size. 4. calyx. 5,6, & 7. petals. 8. 
staminal tube. 9. rudimentary ovary; enlarged. 10. two anthers; much 
enlarged. 

There also exist in the Calcutta Herbarium specimens in fruit of 
a species from Arakan with glabrous oblong leaflets 6 or 7 inches long 
and about 3 inches broad, with minutely serrate edges, acuminate apices 
and broad emarginate bases, and drupes like those of 0. strictum, Roxb. 
The nearest allies of this are apparently (1) 0. bengalense, which has 
however smaller leaflets andmuch narrower drapes; and (2) 0. euphyllum, 
Kurz, a species of which the drupe is as yet unknown. 
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Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula-m-By George King, M. B., 
LL. D., F.R.S., C.I.E., Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Garden , 
Oalcutta. 


No. 6. 

Order XX. fjINEJS. 

Herbs or shrubs. Leaves usually alternate, simple, entire, rarely 
crenate-serrate; stipules lateral or intrapetiolar or 0. Inflorescence 
various. Flowers regular, bisexual. Sepals 5, rarely 4, free or con¬ 
nate below, imbricate. Petals as many, bypogynous or slightly perigy- 
nous, usually fugacious, often contorted. Stamens 4-5, with as many 
interposed starainodes, or 8-10, (rarely more) filaments united at the 
base into a hypogynous or slightly perigynous ring, filiform; anthers 
versatile, 2-celled. Glands 5, entire or 2-lobed, usually adnate to the 
staminal ring, or obsolete. Ovary entire, 3-5 celled; styles 3-5, free 
or more or less connate, stigmas terminal; ovules 1 or 2, inserted in 
the inner angle of the cells, anatropouA, pendulous. Fruit usually 
splitting into 3-5 cocci, rarely a drupe. Seeds 1-2 in each cell, testa 
sometimes winged, albumen fleshy or 0; embryo nearly as long as the 
seed, straight, rarely incurved, cotyledons broad, radicle superior.— 
Distrib. All regions; genera 14, species about 145. 

Petals contorted, fugaceous; perfect stamens 
2 or 3 times as many as the petals. Fruit 
drupaceous. Scaudent herbs with hooked 
lateral branchlets ... ... ... 1 Roucheria. 

Potals imbricate, with scales on their inner 
faces, ultimately deciduous; perfect stamens 
twice as many as the potals. Fruit drupa¬ 
ceous. Shrubs or trees ... ... 2 Erytkroxylon. 

Petals contorted, persistent; stamens 2 to 4 
times as many as the petals. Fruit capsular, 
septicidal ... ... .,, 3 Lconanthes. 

1. Roucheria, Planch. 

Erect or climbing trees or. shrubs with revolute woody tendrils. 
Leaves quite entire or glandular-serrate, coriaceous, penninerved; stipules 
minute, caducous. Flowers axillary, yellow, subsessile, or in exces¬ 
sively short fascicled spikes; pedicels bracteolato. Sepals 5. Petals 
5, hypogynous, contorted, fugacious. Stamens 10, all fertile, filaments 
connate into a short tube below. Glands obsolete. Ovary 3-5-cellcd, 
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styles 3-5, filiform, stigmas cuneate, 2-lobed; ovules 2, collateral. Drupe 
scarcely fleshy, subglobose; stone 3-6-angled, bony, cells 1-2-seeded. 
Seeds compressed, pendulous; albumen rather fleshy, embryo with 
foliaceous cotyledons and an elongate radicle.— Distrib. 3 or 4 species, 
one or more Malayan and 2 from Guiana. 

1. Roucheria Griffithiana, Planch, in Hook. Journ. Bot. VI, 143: 
VII, 527. A glabrous climbing shrub with hooked lateral branchlets. 
Leaves alternate, lanceolate, oblancoolate or elliptic-lanceolate, rather 
bluntly caudate-acuminate, obscurely crenate-serrate, the base cuneate; 
main nerves faint, 6 to 8 pairs, curving; length 3 to 5 in., breadth 1*2 
to 1’6 in.; petiolo *35 to *5 in., slender. Flowers ‘35 in. in diam., in dense 
shortly-pedieelled clusters of 7 or 8. Petals narrowly oblong, obtuse, 
very fugaceons, thin. Drupe ovoid, ’25 in. long, the pulp thin. Hook, 
fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 414. 

In all the provinces oxcept the Andamans and Nicobars. DismiB. 
Sumatra, Borneo. 

2. Erythroxylon, Linn. 

Shrubs or small trees, usually quite glabrous. Leaves alternate, 
entire, often subdistichous ; stipules intrapetiolar, often imbricating on 
short arrested leafless branches. Flowers axillary, small, white or pink, 
solitary or fascicled, peduncles braeteolafce. Sepals 5, rarely 6, free or 
connate. Petals 5, hypogynous, deciduous, with an erect double ligula 
on the inner face, imbricate. Stamens 10, rarely 12, filaments united 
into a glandular or eglandular tube. Ovary 3- rarely 4-cel led ; styles 
3, rarely 4, free or connate, stigmas capitate ; ovules, 1, rarely 2 in each 
cell. Drupe 1-colled, 1-seeded. Seed with a thin testa, albumen variable 
in quantity or 0; embryo straight, cotyledons plano-convex, radicle 
short.— Distrib. Species about 50, mostly American, and tropical. 

1. Erythroxylon burmanicum Griff. Notul. IV, 468: Ic. PI. Asiat. 
t. 581, f. 3. A glabrous tree 20 to 30 feet high. Leaves elliptic or 
obovate-elliptic, obtuse or slightly emarginate, the base cunoate; upper 
surface shining, the lower glaucous, both with open reticulations; 
the main nerves about 8 pairs, not more prominent than the secondary ; 
length 1*75 to 2*5 in., breadth *75 to 1*25 in., petiole 2 to *3 in. Flowers 
in clusters of 2 to 4, their pedicels about *25 in. long. Fruit cylindric- 
clavate, shining, *5 in. long; the calyx and staminal tube sub-persistent. 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 415; Kura For. FI. Burma 1,171. E. suma- 
Iranum , Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 572. i?. retusum , Bauer ex Teysm. 
and Binn. in Tijdisch, Nat. Ver. Ned. Ind. XXVIII, 71. Ficus ouneata , 
‘Wall. Cat. 4534. 

In all the provinces. DiSTiiiB. Burma, Sumatra. 
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3. Ixonanthes, Jack. 

Glabrous trees, often turning black in drying. Leaves alternate, 
entire or crenate-serrate, reticulate; stipules minute or 0. Flowers 
small, in axillary cymose dichotomous peduncled panicles. Sepals 5-6, 
shortly connate at the base. Petals 5-6, perigynous, contorted, persistent, 
hardened round the fruit. Stamens 10-20, inserted on the outside of 
a perigynous annular or cupular eglandular disk. Ovary free, 5-celled, 
colls perfectly or imperfectly 2-looellate ; stylo simple, stigma capitate, 
lobed ; ovules 10. Capsule coriaceous or woody, oblong or conic, more or 
less perfectly 10-celled, septicidal, carpels opening inward. Seeds winged 
or crowned with a mitriform aril, albumen fleshy ; embryo lateral, 
cotyledons foliaceous, radicle superior.— Distrib. Species 3-4, chiefly 
Malayan. 

Leaves oblong-oblanceolate to obovate-oblong, 
petals *2 in. long. Capsules '7 in. long, 
imperfectly 10-celled ... ... 1 J. icosandra. 

Leaves elliptic to elliptic-rotund, not ( obovate ; 
petals *3 in. long. Capsules 1*35 to 1*75 in. 
long, almost completely 10-celled ... 2 J. reticulata, 

1. Ixonanthes icosandra, Jack Mai. Miscel. II, No. 7 p. 53 : Hook. 
Comp. Bot. Mag. I, 154. A tree 30 to 40 feet high. Leaves coriaceous, 
oblong-oblanceolate to obovate-oblong, the apex blunt or much rounded ; 
the edges entire, obscurely serrate or crenate, the base cuneate: main 
nerves spreading, sub-horizontal, faint, about 10 to 12 pairs: length 
2*5 to 5*5 in., breadth 1 to 2*5 in., petiole *25 to *5 in. Cymes on 
slender peduncles, many-flowered. Flowers ovoid, *2 in. long, scarcely 
opening; petals broadly elliptic: stamens 12 (usually), the filaments, 
much longer than the petals. Capsule narrowly ovoid, *7 to *8 in. long, 
5-valved, imperfectly 10-celled. Seeds 10, on elongated podospertns. 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 416; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. i., pt. 2, 494. I. 
dodecandra , Griff. Plant. Cantor 12. I. cuneata, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat, 
Suppl. 484 and Hook. fil. FL Br. Ind. I, 416. J. ohovata Hook. fil. FI. Br. 
Ind. I, 417. Oordonia ? peduncularis , Wall. Cat. 4409. Hypericinea 
dentata, Wall. Cat. 4832. Pierotia lucida, Blurae Mus. Bot. i. 180. 
JBrewstera crenata , Roem. Synops. i. 143. Macharisia icosandra, Planch. 
MSS. Ixonanthes sp. Griff. Notul. iv. 498; Ic. PI. Asiat., t. 589, f. 2. 

In all the provinces except the Nicobars and Andamans; very 
common. 

This is rather a variable plant as to leaves, and to two of the 
forms specific names have been given. I cannot, however, discover any 
tangible differences in the flowers or fruit, so 1 have treated all the forms 
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as belonging to Jack’s I, icosandra. The fruit is only imperfectly 10- 
celled in this species, the vertical processes from the back walls of the 
cells of the capsule being incomplete. In the next species they are 
nearly quite complete, and its capsules are really 10-celled. 

2. Ixonanthes beticulata, Jack in Mai. Miscel. II, No. 7, 51; Hook. 
Comp. Bot. Mag. 1.154. A small tree, occasionally only a shrub. Leaves 
coriaceous, not black when dry, elliptic, sometimes elliptic-rotund, the 
apex blunt, the base cuneate; main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, slightly pro¬ 
minent when dry, interarching *25 in. from the edge; length 3*5 to 5 
in., breadth 2 to 2*75 in., petiole ’6 to *8 in. Cymes on stout peduncles, 
few-flowered. Flowers ovoid to ovoid-rotund, scarcely opening, '3 in. 
long, petals broadly elliptic; stamens about 10, the filaments much 
longer than the petals. Capsule 1*35 to 1*75 in, long, 5-valved, 10- 
celled. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 417; Griffith Plant. Cantor, 11. 
Hypericinea macrocarpa, Wall. Cat. 4833. Qordonia decandra, Roxb. 
FI. Ind. ii., 573; Wall. Cat. 4408. 

In all the provinces except the Nicobar and Andaman Islands. 
Distrib. Sumatra. 

In this species the 5 cells of the frnit are converted into 10 by 
a dissepiment springing from the wall of each valve. I have never seen 
the seeds, all tho capsules I have met with being ompty. 

Order XXI. MALPIGHIACEtE. 

Trees or shrubs, often climbing. Leaves (in the Indian genera) 
opposite, quite entire; stipules small or 0. Inflorescence axillary or 
terminal; pedicels articulate, usually 2-bractoolate. Flowers middling¬ 
sized or small, white or yellow, more rarely red, yellow, or blue, herma¬ 
phrodite, regular or irregular. Calyx usually 5-partito; segments im¬ 
bricate or valvate, 1 or more (never all) furnished with a large gland, 
rarely eglandular ( Aspidoptemjs ). Petals 5, clawed or not, often fim¬ 
briate, imbricate. Disc obscure. Stamens 10, hypogynous or subperi- 
gynous, equal, or 1 or more much larger than the others, filaments free 
or connate below, anthers 2-lobed. Ovary 3-celled; styles 1-3, rarely 
4, straight or circinate, stigmas capitate or punctiform or lateral; ovules 
solitary in each cell, micropyle superior, raphe ventral. Fruit (in all 
the Asiatic genera except Brachylophon ) of one or more winged samaras. 
Seed exalbuminous; embryo straight. or curved, radicle superior.— 
Distrib. An order, largely represented in America, but scantily in Asia; 
genera about 50, species about 620. 

Styles 1 rarely 2; calyx glandular. 

Fruit of 3, united, many-winged samaras ... .1. Tristellateia . v 

Fruit usually of a single 3-winged samara ... 2. Hiptage. 
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Styles 3 rarely 4; calyx eglandular. 

Samaras with large membranous reticulate 
wings ... ... ... ... 3. Aspidopteri/s. 

Fruit of 2 or 3 turgid almost wingless cocci 4. Brachylophon. 

2. Thistellateia, TUouars. 

Woody olimbers. Leaves opposite’or whorled ; petiole 1-2-glandu- 
lar at the apex ; stipules minute. Flowers yellow, in terminal or lateral 
racemes. Oalyx 5-partite, eglandular, or with minute glands. Petals 
5, clawed. Stamens 10, all perfect; filaments rigid, truncate and 
articulate at the top, anthers acute. Ovary 3-lobed; styles 1-2, slender, 
one or more reduced to small papillro. Pipe carpels 3, each with about 
3 or more wings, the wholo forming a stellate fruit. Seed obovoid, 
testa membranous; cotyledons fleshy, hooked.— Distrib. About 8 
spocies, natives of tropical Africa, Asia, and Australasia. 

1. Tkistelbateia AUSTifAEASiCA, A. Rich. Sert. Astrol. 38 1.15. Gla¬ 
brous ; leaves elliptic, ovate, or oblong, acute, tho base cuneato or rounded; 
main nerves 4 or 5 pairs, forming wide arqhes far from the margin, faint; 
length 1*75 to 3 5 in., breadth - 75 to 1’25 in., petiolo ‘25 to ’35 in., eglandu¬ 
lar or with only ono gland. Racemes 2 to 6 in. long, few-flowered, terminal. 
Flowers 1 in. in diam., their pedicels opposite, minutely 2-bracteolate 
towards the base. Petals ovate. Fruit *5 in. in diam., its wing linear- 
oblong, coriacious, recurved or spreading. Hook. ill. FI. Jir. Tnd. I, 4L8; 
Benth. Flor. Austral. I. 286. Platyncma laurifolium , W. & A. in Edin. 
New Phil. Journ. 1833, 179 ; Prodr. 107 

Singapore; Wight, Knrz, Anderson. Pangkoro, Scorteobini. Pahang, 
Ridley. Distbiji.—M alayan Archipelago, Australasia. 

2. Him.CE, Gaertner. 

Climbing or suberect shrubs. Leaves opposite, quite entiro, coria¬ 
ceous, oglandular, or with a row of remote intraraarginal glands be¬ 
neath ; stipules 0. Racemes terminal or axillary, simple or compound; 
peduncles orect, bracteate, join led to I he 2-bracteolato pedicels. Calyx 
5-partite ; glauds adnate to the pedicel, largo. Petals 5, clawtsd, un¬ 
equal, white, the odd one discoloured. Stamens 20, all fertile, declinate, 
one much larger than the others ; filaments connate at the base. Ovary 
with 3 appendiculate lohes; styles 1 or 2 bearing stigmas, tho others 
rudimentary, all circinato* Fruit winged. Seed sub-globose, the 
cotyledons unequal, thick. ]3istrib : four tropical Asiatic species. 

Main nerves of loaves about 4 pairs, inflores¬ 
cence tomentose or sericeous, flowers *35 to 
*5 in. in diam 
J. ii. 25 


■ i • 




• •• 


1. H. sericea. 
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Main nerves of leaves 4 to 6 pairs, inflorescence 
adpressed-pubescent j flowers *75 to 1 in., in * 

diam. ... ... ... ... 9. JbL» madablota. 

1. Hiptage bericea, Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 419. A woody climber, 
the branches and inflorescence more or less covered with soft brown, 
villous pubescence; lateral branchlets slender, short. Leaves elliptio- 
ovate or oblong, acuminate, glabrous; main nerves about 4 pairs, ascend¬ 
ing ; length 2 to 6 in., breadth '9 to 3 in., petiole *25 in. Racemes 2 to 
3*5 in. long, axillary and terminal, sometimes much crowded, minutely 
tomentose or sericeous, many-flowered. Flowers *35 to *5 in. in diam., 
pedicels thickened at the apex, *25 to *5 in. long. Petals clawed, the 
odd one much lobed, all more or less villous especially externally; 
central wing of carpel oblanceolate obtuse, with a central ridge near 
its base, 1*5 to 2 in. long, the lateral much smaller. H. parviflora, 
Wight Cat. 358. Clerodendron sericeum, Wall. Cat. 1814. 

Penang: Wallich, King’s collector, No. 1464. Singapore, Ridley. 
Pahang, Ridley No 2386. Malacca, Griffith, Derry. Maingay, (Kew 
Distrib.) No. 272. Perak, King’s collector No. 4097.— Distrib, Burmah. 
Gallatly, No. 890. 

This is a very variable plant as to leaves, some of the forms having 
narrowly oblong, while others have broadly elliptic leaves; the nervation 
is, however, alike in all. As regards vestiture there is also variation, 
the inflorescence being in some villouB, in others minutely tomentose or 
pubescent. This must come very near, if it be not actually identical 
with, H. javanica , Blume. The Burmese form of this species has not only 
narrowly oblong leaves, but racemes 6 inches long and more slender 
than in Malayan specimens. I propose to name it var. hnge-racemosa. 

2. Hiptage madablota, Geertn. Fruct. II, 169, 1 . 116. A glabrous 
woody climber, the young parts and inflorescence hoary or adpressed- 
tomentose, the branches stout. Leaves coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate, oblong 
or ovate-oblong, acute or shortly acuminate, the base rounded orcuneate, 
both surfaces glabrous: main nerves.4 to 6 pairs, oblique, slightly pro¬ 
minent beneath; length 4*5 to 6 in., breadth 1*5 to 3 in., petiole *25 to 
*4 in.' Racemes 1 to 6 in. long, axillary, sometimes leafy, adpressed- 
pubescent. Flowers * 75 to 1 in. in diam., fragrant. Sepals obtuse, less 
than half as long as the petals. Petals fimbriate, the odd one dashed 
with yellow. Fruit with three coriaceous spreading wings, the middle 
one oblanceolate, obtuse, 1 to 2 in. long, tlje 2 lateral linear and half as 
large. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 418; Kurz For. Flora Burma I, 173; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 585; DO. Prod. 1,583; W. and A. Prod. 107; 
Wight III. t. 50. Molina racemosa , Lamk. Diet. IV. 227; Gav. Diss. IX. 
t. 263. Gmtnera racemosa, Roxb. Cor. PI. I. t. 18; FI. Ind. II, 368. 
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Banisteria bengalensis , Linn. B. unicapsularis, Larak. B. tetraptera, 
Sonnerat Voy. II, t. 135. Rheede Horfc. Malab. VI, t. 59. 

In all the provinces. Distrib. British India, China, Malayan 
Archipelago. 

3. Aspidopterys, A. Juss. 

Shrubs, usually climbing. Leaves opposite, eglandular, quite entire; 
stipules 0. Flowers in simple or compound axillary and torminal pani¬ 
cles ; peduncles bracteate, jointed at the top, pedicels of ton minutely 

2- bracteolate. Flowers small, yellow or white. Oalyx short, 5-partite, 
eglandular. Petals 5, not clawed, spreading or reflexed, quite entire. 
Stamens 10, all perfect, filaments connate or distinct at the base. Ovary 

3- lobed, lobes flattened at the back, sides winged; styles 3, glabrous, 
stigmas capitate. Fruit of 1-3 samaras; nucleus sometimes crested 
or winged at the back, and surrounded with a broad oblong or orbicular 
wing. Seeds oblong, subterete; embryo, straight, cotyledons equal, 
radicle short.— Distrib. Species about 15 ; all tropical Asiatic. 

Leaves ovate or obovate, more or less orbicu¬ 
lar; panicles slonder, lax, with short few- 
flowered lateral branches: samaras ovate, 
narrowed and refuse at the apex ... I A. concava. 

Leaves ovate or elliptic, narrowed upwards, 
not orbicular; panicles spreading, the bran¬ 
ches umbellate, many-flowered: samaras or¬ 
bicular ... ... ... ... 2 A. Melf&riana. 

1. Aspidopterys concava, A. Juss. in Archiv. Mus. Hist. Nat. Ill, 
509. A climber; young shoots rusty-pnberulous, soon becoming glab¬ 
rous. Leaves ovate-elliptic or elliptic, bluntly and shortly acuminate, 
the base rounded or very slightly narrowed: both surfaces glabrous, 
the lower minutely dotted when young; main nerves 4 to 6 pairs, 
curving, ascending; length 3 to 4 5 in., breadth 1*5 to 23 in., petiole 
*5 to ‘65 in. Flowers in spreading lateral umbellate panicles. Samaras 
orbicular, membranous, pale, reticulate, the veins radiating, the nucleus 
winged, about 1'25 in. in diam; their pedicels slender, minutely brac- 
teolate, often 1*5 in. long. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 420; Kurz For. 
Flora Burmah, I, 175. Hiraea concava , Wall. PI. As. Bar. I, 13; Cat. 
1061. JBT. merguensis, Wight. Ill. J, 139. 

Penang; Curtis No. 138, 798. Distrib. Burmah. 

2. Aspidopterys Helfekiana, Kurz Journ. As. Soo. Bengal, Pt. 2, 
(1874), 137, 184; For. Flora Burma, I., 176. A climber, the young 
shoots tawny-pubescent. Leaves membranous, orbicular-ovate to orbi- 
cular-obovate, the apex shortly cuspidate, the base rounded or slightly 
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cordate, glabrous; main nerves 4 or 5 pairs, curved, ascending; length 
3 to 55 in., breadth 2'5 to 5 in.; petiole *5 to *65 in., puberulous or 
glabrescent. Panicles axillary or terminal, slender, lax, rusty-puberu- 
lous when young, the lateral branches distant, few-flowered; ovary quite 
glabrous, lobes of diBC scarcely rugose. Samaras ovoid, narrowed 
towards the retusc apex, membranous, pale brown, with many radiating 
nerves, reticulate, glabrous, 1 m. or more in length, nucleus with 
oblong wing. ITiraea indica (?) Wall. Cat. 1057. ■ 

Andaman Islands. Distrib. Burmah. 

The type of this species is one of the things included under Wall. 
Cat. 1057, with which the Andaman specimens in the Calcutta Her¬ 
barium agree very well. Kurz has however also referred to this spocies 
certain Burmese specimens, viz.. Falconer’s No. 72 (from Upper Weingo 
Valley) and Heifer’s No. 923, which, although agreeing with each other, 
hardly agree with the Walliebian No. 1057 from Neidann. By the 
way! this sheot from Neidann is not included in Wallich’s lithographed 
and published list. 

4. Brachtloi’Iion, Oliver. 

Glabrous slmibs. Leaves opposite, entiro. Inflorescence terminal, 
racemose or corymbose, bracteolate. Flowers yellow. Calyx 5-partite, 
eglaudular. Petals 5, imbricate in bud. Stamens 10, all perfect, the 
alternate shorter; filaments longer than the anthers, flat, conjoined at the 
base into a short disc: anthers linear, basifixed, opening by 2 apical 
pores. Ovary deeply 3-4-lobed, 3-4-celled; Styles 3 or 4, elongate, 
slender, divergent: ovules solitary in each cell, pendulous, anatropous. 
Fruit usually 3-, sometimes only 2-lobcd; separating when ripe into 
turgid cocci; each coccus keeled along the back, and at the apex pro¬ 
duced into a very short wing. Seed unknown. Distrib. Three species ; 
all Malayan. 

Racliides of the racemes - 5 in. long or less, 
leaves coriaceous ... ... ...IB. IlulleltU. 

Raehides of the racemes 2 in. or more in 
length. . 

Main nerves of leaves 7 to 8 pairs, oblique 2 B. Gurtisii. 

Main nerves of leaves 13 to 25 pairs, sub¬ 
horizontal ... ...SB. Scortechinii. 

1. Brachylophon IIullettii, King. n. sp. Leaves coriaceous, shining, 
minutely reticulate, narrowly elliptic, shortly and abruptly acuminate or 
acute, the base cuneate : main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, rathor prominent 
beneath, sub-liorizontal, interarching far from the margin; length 4 to 
7 in., breadth 18 to 2 5 in., petiole *1 in. Racemes terminal, the 
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raohis less than *5 in. long, 4- to 8-flowered; pedicels *75 in. long, brac- 
teolate at the base. Sepals ovate, blunt. 

Malacca: on mount Ophir, Hullett. 

An imperfectly known plant, easily distinguished from both the 
other species by its much shorter racemes and more coriaceous leaves. 

2. Biuchylophon Curtisii, Oliver in Hook. Ic. Plantar, t. 1566. 
A shrub 3 to 6 feet high. Leaves membranous, narrowly elliptic to 
ovate-rotund, acuminate, the base euneate; upper surfaco glabrous, 
the lower scaberulous ; main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, not much more promi¬ 
nent than the intermediate, oblique, interarching *15 in. from the edge ; 
length 3'5 to 7 in., breadth 2 to 2‘25 in., petiole *1 in. Racemes corym¬ 
bose, 1 to 2 in. long. Flowers ’75 in. in diam.; pedicels slender, *8 to 1*2 
in. long, bracteolate at the base. Petals yellow, oblong, obtuse, entire, 
shortly clawed, *5 in. long. Ripe fruit ’35 to *5 in. long, *25 in. broad. 

Penang: Curtis No. 231. 

3. Brachylophon Scortechinii, King, n. sp. A shrub 3 to 6 feet 
high. Leaves membranous, oblong-lanceolate to oblong-elliptic, some¬ 
times oblong-oblanceolate, tapering fromi the middle to each end, both 
surfaces glabrous: main norves 13 to 15 pairs, rather faint, sub-horizontal, 
interarching‘15 to’2 in. from the edge: length 5 to 11 in., breadth 2 
to 4 in., petiole '15 in. Racemes corymbose, terminal and axillary, 2 
to 3 in. long, many-flowered, the rachis tuberculate. Floioers about ‘6 
in. in diam.; pedicels slender, '65 to 1 in. long, bracteolate at the base. 
Calyx-teeth oblong, obtuse, puberulous, the edges ciliolate. Petals ovate, 
obtuse, entire, glabrous, *5 in. long. Filaments flattened, unequal but 
all much longer than the petals. Ovary 3- to 4-lobed, or 3- to 4-celled : 
styles 3 or 4, as long as the filaments, spreading, cylindrie. Fruit un¬ 
known. Ryssopteris elliptica, Scortechini MSS. 

Perak : Scortechini, Wray, King’s collector, 

I have not seen fruit of this. In its flowers it closely resembles 
B. Curtisii , Oliver, but its leaves are larger, more membranous, and bavo 
more numerous nerves than those of B. Curtisii. 

Order XXII. GERANIACE^E. 

«■ 

Herbs, undershrubs, or rawly trees; glabrous or more usually 
pubescent and glandular. Leaves opposite or alternate, usually 2- 
stipulate. Peduncles usually solitary and axillary, 1- or more flowered. 
Flowers umbelled, eymoso or racemose, usually showy, hermaphrodite, 
regular or irregular. Sepals 5, rarely 4 or 2, free or united to the 
middle, imbricate or rarely valvate, the posticous sometimes spurred. 
Petals as many as the sepals or fewer by suppression, or 0, hypogynous 
or subpeidgynous, variously imbricated, rarely contorted. Torus scarcely 
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expanded into a disc, with 5 glands alternating with the petals, or 
without glands, raised in the centre into a beak, rarely flat. Stamms 
as many as, or double, or treble the sepals, or fewer by suppression; 
filaments filiform or dilated, or connate into a ring; anthers 2- 
celled; cells parallel, opening lengthwise. Ovary 3-5-lobed, 3-5-celled, 
rarely 2-lobed, of 3-5-carpels, united with the axis as far as the insertion 
of the ovules, sometimes lengthened into a beak-bearing style or 
styles, which are free or more or less united; stigmas capitate, linear 
or ligulate; ovules 1 or 2 or rarely more, horizontal or pendulous or 
ascending. Fruit capsular, 3-5-lobed, lobes 1-seeded, often separating 
from the axis, septicidal or loculioidal, rarely berried. Seeds pendulous 
or horizontal, albumen 0, or scanty or fleshy; embryo straight or curved; 
cotyledons flat, convex or variously folded, foliaceous or thick or 
fleshy; radicle either short and near the hilum, or longer and inflected, 
or incumbent ou the cotyledons.— Distkib. Genera 20, with about 
800 species, chiefly inhabiting temperate climates. 

Oxalidejs.—L eaves compound, flowers regular. 

Herbaceous. 

Leaves 3-foliolate ... ... 1. Oralis* 

Leaves pinnate ... ... ... 2. Biophytum. 

Woody. 

Shrubs or trees, not scandent, fruit pro¬ 
bably indehiscent ... ... 3. Oonnaropsis. 

Scandent shrubs, fruit certainly dehiscent 4. Dapania. 
Balsamhiej!,—L eaves simple, flowers irregular. 

Lateral petals connate in pairs, fruit capsular. 5. Impatiens. 

Lateral petals free : fruit drupaceous ... 6. Hydrocera. 

1. Oxalis, Linn. 

Acid herbs, rarely shrubby. Leaves radical or alternate, stipulate 
or ex-stipulate, compound, usually 3-foliolate. Flowers ou axillary, 1- 
or more flowered peduncles, regular. Sepals 5, imbricate. Petals 5, 
hypogynous, contorted. Glands of the disc 0. Stamens 10, free or united 
at the base, all anther-bearing. Omry 5-lobed, 5-celled; styles 5, 
distinct; stigma terminal, captitate, 2-fid or laciniate : ovules 1 or more 
in each cell. Oapsttle with loculioidal dehiscence, valves persistent 
to the axis. Seeds with an outer fleshy coat which bursts elastically, 
testa crustaceous, albumen fleshy, embrycf straight.— Distrib. Species 
about 200, chiefly tropical and temperate S. American and S. African. 

1. Oxalis corniculata Linn. DC. Prod. 1,692. A diffuse, creep¬ 
ing, adprossed-pubescent herb with long-petioled 3-foliolate, stipulate 
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leaves; the leaflets oboordate, the Btipules adnate to the petiole. 
Flowers sub-umbellate on 2- to many-fid, setaceouBly bracteolate peduncles. 
Sepals obtuse. Petals obcordate, yellow. Fruiting pedicels often de¬ 
pressed. Capsules sub-cylindric, tomeutose, many-seeded. Seeds trans¬ 
versely striate. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 436; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, 
pt. 2. p. 135; Boiss. FI. Orient, i., 866; Wall. Oat. 4347; Roxb. FI. Ind. 
ii. 457; W. A A. Prodr. 142. 0. repens , Thunb; Wight Ic. t. 18; 
Blume Bijdr. 243. 0. pusilla, Salisb.; Roxb. l.c. 

Perak : by the sides of damp foot-paths near the bases of the hills. 
Penang: on Government Hill, Curtis. 

2. Biophytum, De Cand. 

Annual, rarely perennial herbs, with simple or branched stems. 
Leaves abruptly pinnate, fascicled or almost whorled at the top of the 
stem; leaflets opposite, oblique; petiole swollen at the base. Peduncles 
terminal, pedicels umbelled. Flowers small, yellow, or white. Sepals 
5, lanceolate, acuminate. Petals 5. Stamens 10; filaments free, 5 outer 
smaller. Styles 5, stigmas notched at the'apex or 2-fid. Capsule ovoid 
or oblong, or subglobose, splitting loculicidally sometimes to the base 
into 5 spreading valves. Seeds as in Oxalis. — Distrib. Tropical Asia, 
Africa, and America. Species about 20. 

Leaflets 8 to 20 pairs, equal-sided, glabrous, 
their bases truncate, slightly oblique: flower- 
pedicels usually shorter than the sepals, petals 
yellow ... ... ... ... 1. B. sensitivum. 

Leaflets 18 to 25 pairs, unequal-sided, sparsely 
hispid on upper surface, their bases obliquely 
truncate; flower-pedicels longer than the 
sepals, petals white... ... ... 2. B. adiantoides. 

1. Biophytum sensitivum, DC. Prod. I, 690. Stem 4 to 10 in. long, 
hispidulous, erect or decumbent, bearing at its apex 8 to 20 pinnate 
leaves 1*5 to 5 in. long; leaflets 6 to 15 pairs, the lower pairs oblong, 
the upper pair obovate-oblong, the apices of all obtuse, sometimes 
mucronate, the bases truncate, subequal, glabrous, *25 to *5 in. long. 
Peduncles variable in length, so&etimes nearly as long as the leaves, 
puberulous, each bearing at its apex a bracteolate umbel of 10 or 12 
flowers; bracteoles setaceous, as -long as the flower pedicels, pedicels 
pubescent, as long as the sepals. Petals yellow. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
I, 436; Roxb. FI. Ind. II, 457; W. and A. Prod. 162; Bot. Reg. XXXI, 
t. 68; Wall. Cat. 4343 C. E. 

Malacca: Griffith. Penang, on the coast, Curtis; and probably in 
the other provinces. 
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2. Biophytum adiantoides, Wight ex Hook, fil. FI. Br. Ind, T, 437. 
Stem from 6 to 12 in. high, erect or decumbent, pubescent, bearing 
at its apex 10 or 12 pinnate leaves 4 to 7 in. long; leaflets 18 to 25 pairs, 
oblong, obtuse, unequal-sided, the apex mueronate, the base obliquely 
truncate, sometimes auriculed at the upper margin, sparsely strigose on 
the upper surface. Peduncles more than half as long as the leaves, 
pubescent, each bearing at its’ apex a densely bracteolate umbel of 
6 to 12 flowers; bracteoles short, setaceous: flower-pedicels slender, 
puberulous, longer than the sepals. Petals white, the claws yellow. 

Perak: on the banks of the Kamha river, King’s collector, No. 931; 
on the Plus river, Wray No. 3363. Goping, Scortechiui, No. 1999. 
DrsTRiB. Burmah. 


3. Connaropsis, Planch. 

Trees or shrubs. Leaves pinnatoly 1-3-foliolate; leaflets coriaceous, 
quite entire, strongly nerved, triple-nerved at the base, margined. 
Flowers minute, regular, in terminal and axillary panicled cymes. 
Sepals 5, imbricate, connate at the base. Petals 5, imbricate. Glands 
0. Stamens 10, filaments united at the base, the alternate shorter. 
Ovary 5-angled, 5-celled; styles 5, subulate, more or less united below, 
stigmas apieulato; ovules 2 in each cell. Fruit fleshy, 5-lobed or 
5-angled with succulent opicarp and fibrous endoearp, 1- or 2-eelled 
and 1- or 2-seedod by abortion, indehiscent. Distrib. Five species, all 
Malayan. 

Leaves 3-foliolate ... ... ... 1. C. GrijjUhii. 

Leaves 1-foliolato. 

Leaves 2 to 3*5 in. long ... ... 2. 0. monophylla. 

Do. 6 to 12 in. long ... ... 3. G. madtophylU . 

1. CoNNARorsis Griffithii, Planch, iu Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 440. 
A small tree; young shoots glabrescent, dark-coloured when dry. 
Leaves pinnately trifoliolate, coriaceous, glabrous; leaflets elliptic-lanceo¬ 
late, acuminate, the base cuneate; main nerves 4 pairs, ascending: 
length 2 to 3'5 in,, breadth *5 to 1 in., petiolule '25 in. Panicles termi¬ 
nal, minutely ferruginous-tomentose, 1*5 to 2 in. long. Fruit unknown. 

Malacca: Griffith, No. 16G7. Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 274. 

2. Connauopsis monophylla, Piancb. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. L, 440. 
A sbrub or small tree; young shoots minutely ferruginous-pubescent. 
Leaves 1-foliolate, coriaceous, glabrous, ovate, acuminate, the base 
rounded or sub-cuneate: main nerves about 6 pairs, faint; length 
2 to 3‘5 in., breadth '8 to 1'5 in.; petiole '6 to *8 in., thickened and 
pointed towards the apex. Panicles terminal or lateral, 2 to 4 in. long, 
ferruginous-tomentoso; the branches erect and spike-like; flowers 
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crowded. Fruit ovoid, glabrous, obtusely 5-angled and furrowed, ’3 
in. long.; endocarp fibrous, sarcocarp fleshy. 

Malacca; Griffith No. 947 ; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) as 273. Perak, 
Scortechini, King’s collector, Wray. 

3. Connaropsis machopityll a, King n. sp. A shrub or small 
tree: young branches glabrescent or glabrous. Leaves 1-foliolate, 
coriaceous, glabrous, oblong, acute or shortly acuminate, scarcely 
narrowed to the rounded sub-truncate or sub-eniarginate base; main 
nerves 8 or 9 pairs, spreading,*' the reticulations distinct beneath: 
length 6 to 12 in., breadth 2 35 to 365 iu.; petiole *5 in., jointed above 
the middle. Floivers in two or three terminal or lateral spikes which 
are sometimes united to form a kind of panicle. Spikes glabrescent, 
2 or 3 in. long. Floivers crowded. Fruit ovoid, apiculate, glabrous, 
about. *3 in. long. 

Perak: King’s collector, Nos. 433, 3124 ; Ridley No. 3087. Pro¬ 
vince Wellesley ; Curtis Mo. 474. 

4. Dapania, Kortlials. 

Woody climbers. Leaves alternate, simple, coriaceous, entire, the 
petiole jointed about tlie middlo. Flowers small, regnlai', sometimes 
unisexual, in slender spike-like racomos which are solitary, or in fas¬ 
cicles, axillary or from tubercles on the stem. Sepals 5, connate at the 
baso, imbricate. Petals 5, bypogynous, imbricate, longer than the sepals. 
Stamens 10, the alternate 5 shorter, all united at the base into a 
shallow tube. Ovary deeply 5-lobcd, 5-colled, each cell usually with 
1 (sometimes with 2) pendulous ovule from an axile placenta. Fruit 
clavate, the calyx porsistont but not enlarged, deeply 5-lobcd, 
the epieai’p slightly fleshy, the endocarp fibrous, 5-eellod, 5-seedcd, 
dehiscing loculieidally so as to form a livo-rayed fibrous star with 
a seed attached to the central ridge (placenta)of each .segment. ])is- 
trib. About 4 species ; all Malayan. 

1. Dapania scanijrns, Stapf in Hook. Ic. PI., t. 1997. A. glabrous 
climber 50 to 100 feet long. Leaves ovate-elliptic, acuminate, the base 
rounded ; main nerves 4 or 5 pairs, ascending, faint, length 3 to 5 in., 
breadth 1‘25 to 2 in.; petiolo *25 to *35 in., jointed about the middle. 
Racemes slender, puberulous, about 1*5 to 2*5 in. long. Flowers some 
hermaphrodite and some with stamens only, *1 to ’35 in. long, each with 
a minute ovate bracteole at the baso of its short pedicel. Calyx-lobes 
obtuse, ciliolate. Petals oblong, ob-lanceolato, twice as long as the calyx. 
Fruit 3 in. long, dehiscing into a flat star-shaped mass 4 in. in diam. 
Oonnaropsis dioica, Scortechini MSS. in Herb. Calcutta. 

Perak: Curtis. Scortechini, Wray, King’s collector. 

By far the majority of the flowers have stamens only, the pistils 
J. ii. 26 
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being either quite rudimentary or absent: these male flowers are about 
half as long again as the hermaphrodites. The genus Dapania was 
founded by Korthals to receive the Sumatran plant which that author 
called D. racemosa. Of this, there is an authentfo specimen in the 
Calcutta Herbarium; but unfortunately it has neither flowers nor fruit. 
Amongst Forbes’ plants collected in Sumatra, No. 1217 agrees so per¬ 
fectly with Korthal’s D. racemosa in foliage, as to leave no doubt that 
it belongs to the same species ; and on Forbes’ specimens there are ripe 
fruits. These ripe fruits, as well as its Ifeaves, show D. racemosa to be quite 
distinct from D. scandens, Stapf, tho leaves being thinner in texture, 
and the fruits longer than those of D. scandens. The soeds of Forbes’ 
specimens do not, however, show tho curious aril (laciniate and almost 
2-lipped) which Korthals describes: and, as tho seeds of D. scandens 
show no trace of an aril, I agree with Dr. Stapf that Korthals 
probably described the existence of an aril as the result of some 
confusion. The majority of the ovaries dissected by me have only a 
single ovule: in one or two cases, however, a second (as figured by 
Dr. Stapf) has been found. In no case, however, have I found two seeds 
in a loculus of the fruit. There is no doubt that, as Dr. Stapf points 
out, the genus Connaropsis comes very near Bapania; and it may 
beoomo desirable, as both genera became better known, to reduce 
Connaropsis (which dates only from 1862) to Dapania which was 
published in 185A. In tho meantimo the fruit of Connaropsis is not 
properly known, and there is no evidence that it is dehiscent. The 
fruit of C. mnnophylla is very like that of Dapania scandens , but no 
specimens that I have seen show any sign of dehiscence; while that of 
C. macrophylla is but little angled externally and the appearance of all 
the specimens I have seen is suggestive of indehiscence. Moreover, all 
tho species of Dapania appear to be scandent; while all those of Conna¬ 
ropsis aro shrubby or arboreous. Concerning the structure of the seeds- 
I can say nothing, not having met with good seeds of either. The two 
genera remain at present separated chiefly by theso two points of 
difference, viz., dehiscence of the fruit and habit. Whether others may 
be found remains to be seen when better materials shall be obtained. 

Beceari’s specimen (P. S. 900) appears to belong to a species 
slightly different from cither D. scandens or D. racemosa. And, as 1! 
understand from Dr. Stapf, the same'Collector’s No. 2951, from Borneo 
(which I have not myself examined), belopgs to still another species. 

5, Impatieks, Liun. 

Herbs, rarely shrubby at the base. Leaves opposite or alternate, 
in some whorled, in others all radical, simple, exstipulate, or with 
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stipular glands at the base Of the petiole. Flowers in scapes, or in 
axillary or terminal 1-2 or many-flowered peduncles, irregular, resupinate. 
Sepals 3, rarely 5, imbricate; 2 anterior when present minute; 2 lateral 
small, flat, usually green; posterior (anterior in flower) large, petaloid, 
produced into a hollow spur or sac. Petals 3 (or 5); anterior (outer 
in bud) large; lateral 2-lobed (or 2 connate). Stamens 5, filaments 
short, broad; anthers cohering. Disc 6. Ovary oblong, 5-cellod; stigma 
sessile, 5-toothed; ovules many, 1-seriate in each cell. Capsule loculici- 
dal; valves 5, elastically springing away from a placentiferous axis. 
Seeds smooth or tubercled, glabrous or hairy, albumen 0; embryo 
straight.— Distrib. Mountainous parts of Trop. Asia and Africa, rare 
in Temp. Europe, N. America, N. Asia, and S. Africa ; species about 200. 

Flowers yellow: stem fleshy, soveral feet high * 
and more than a foot in diam. at tho base ... 1.1. mirabilis. 

Flowers lilac, purple or white: stems herbace¬ 
ous, slender. 

Leaves linear-lanceolate, jbho upper 
whorled, the lowor in pairs, opposite... 2. I. Qriffithii. 

Leaves linoar-oblong to obovate or ro¬ 
tund, all opposite ... ... 3. I. chinensis. 

1. Impatiens mirabilis, Hook, fil. in Curtis’s Bot. Mag., t. 7195. 
Stem fleshy, cylindric, 3 to 5 feet high and 18 to 20 in. in diam. at the 
base, branched above. Leaves thinly fleshy, crowded at the ends of 
the branches, much narrowed to the base, obovate to ovate, 
crenate, with a thick fleshy midrib and 13 or 14 pairs of faint pinnate 
nerves, both surfaces glabrescent: length 5 to 7 in., breadth 3*5 to 4*5 
in., petiole 1 to 1*5 in. Racemes axillary, as long as, or longer than the 
leaves, slender, and few-flowered. Flowers yellow, 1*75 in. long, sepals 3 ; 
the lateral elliptic-oblong, aeute; the posterior widely hemispheric 
with a short incurved spur; anterior petal rotund, transversely oblong, 
the lateral petals united into a single 3-lobod piece. 

Langkani: Curtis No. 1678. 

The above description of this very remarkable species is chiefly 
copied from Sir Joseph Hooker. 

2. Impatiens Griffithh, Hook. fil. and Thoms, in Joum. Linn. 
Soc. IV, 120: FI. Br. Ind. I, 445. Herbaoeous; stem a foot or more in 
height, erect, terete, sparsely puWulous. Leaves linear-lanceolate, much 
narrowed towards the base, those in the lower part of the stem in 
pairs, opposite and petiolate; those in the upper part narrower, in 
whorls of three and sessile; all remotely serrate-toothed, 1*5 to 4 in. 
long; the texture rather thick, the lower surface pale and glabrous, 
the upper sparsely hairy. Pedicels solitary, rarely paired, slender, 
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1 in. or more in length. Flowers 1 in. in diam., flattish, rose-lilac. 
Sepals ovate-oblong, acuminate : standard broadly obcordate with a fili¬ 
form spur behind, the wings broadly bi-lobod. Oapsule elliptic, turgid 
in the middle. 

Malacca: on Mount Ophir, Gerai, &c.; Griffith, Maingay. 

3. Impatijsns cutnensis, Linn. Herbaceous: stem 4 to 18 in. long, 
suboreot, decumbent and rooting at the base, angled. Leaves subsessile, 
varying from linear-oblong to obovate or almost rotund, acute or obtuse, 
sharply serrate, always opposite, the base acute or rounded, often 
auricled; textui’e rather thick, glaucous beneath, glabrous or sparsely 
hairy, ’5 to 4 in. long : stipules setaceous, glandular*, rocurved. Flowers 
*5 to L in. in diam., flattish, purple, or white. Pedicels solitary or 
fascicled, sometimes longer than the leaves. Sepals linear: standard 
orbicular, the wings semi-obovate, entire, auricled at the base; spur 
slender, long, incurved. Oapsule *5 to - 75 in. long, elliptic, turgid in the 
middle. 

Malacca; Griffith. Distrib. China, British India. 

6. Hydrocera, Blume. 

A glabrous erect marsh herb. Leaves narrow, alternate. Flowers 
in short axillary 1-2-flowered peduncles, irregular. Sepals 5, coloui'ed, 
imbricate; 2 outer lateral, flat; posticous one produced into a short 
hollow spur. Petals 5, the anticons outer, very large, concave. Disc- 
glands 0. Stamens 5; filaments short, flat; anthers slightly cohering 
around tlio pistil. Ovary 5-celled; stigmas 5, sessilo; ovules 2-3 in 
each cell. Drupe baccate, endocarp bony, truucato, 5-celled, colls 1-seeded, 
Seeds carved, corrugated, albumen 0; cotyledons piano-con vox, thickish, 
radicle short, superior.— Distrib. Ono tropical Asiatic species. 

1. Hydrocera thutlora, W. & A. Prod. I, 140. Annual; the stem 
often floating, fistular, often flexuoso and rooting at the nodes; branches 
erect, 1 to 2 foot long, 5-anglcd. Leaves linear-lanceolate, serrate, 
attenuated into a petiole at the base, stipulate, glands two. Flowers 
1 in. in diam., red white and yellow. Drupe globose, *75 in. in diam., 
smooth, red, when dry 5-angled and truncate. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
I, 483 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 132 ; H. f. & T. in Joum. Linn. Soc. 
iv. 156. H. anyuslifolia , Blume Bijd. 241. Tmpatiens triflora, Linn. DC. 
Prodr. i. 687 ; Wall. Cat. 4756. I. ? natans, Willd.; DC. Prodr. i. 687; 
Ttoxh. FI. Ind. i, 652; Wall. Cat. 4755. Tytonia natans, G. Don, Gen. 
Syst. i. 749. Balsamina angustifolia, Bunn. Thes. Zeyl. t. 16 fig. 2 
(inaccurate ). 

In all the Provinces except the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 
Dhtrib . Malayan Archipelago, British India, Ceylon. 
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Order XXIII. RUTACE^E. 

Treed or shrubs, rarely herbs, abounding in pellucid glands filled 
with essential oil. „ Leaves opposite or alternate, simple or compound, 
exstipulate. Flowers in axillary or terminal cymes or panicles, never 
spiked, usually bisexual and regular in the Indian species. Calyx 
of 4-5 small lobos or sepals. Petals *4-5, hypogynous (in the Indian 
genera), valvate or imbricate. Stamens 4-5 or 8 or 10, rarely more 
( Citrus , 2Egle)\ filaments usually free, hypogyuous ; anthers 2-celled, 
opening inwards. Disc within the stamens, crenate or lobed, some¬ 
times large or long. Ovary of 4-5 free or connate carpels; styles 
as many, froe or variously united; stigmas terminal, entire or lobed ; 
ovules usually 2 in each cell. Fruit a capsule, berry or drupe, or 
1-4 capsular cocci. Seeds usually solitary in tho cells, testa various, 
albumen fleshy or 0; embryo straight or carved, radicle superior.— 
Distrir. Tropical and extratropical. Genera 83, and about 70 species. 

Ripe fruit separating^ into dehiBcent ( cocci or 
follicles. 

Flowers generally unisexual; disc free or 
absent; ovaries partially united ; styles 
basilar or ventral, froe at the base ; cells 
2-ovuled. 

Leaves opposite. 

Stamens 4 or 5 ... ... 1. Evodia. 

Stamens 8, four perfect opposite 
tho sepals, alternating with four 
imperfect opposite the petals... 2. Tetractomia. 

Stamens 8, all perfect ... 3. Melicopc. 

Loaves alternate, stamens 3 to 5 ... 4. Zanthoxylum. 

Ripe fruit indehiscent. 

Flowers polygamous : petals 4, stamens 8; 
disc freo : ovaries and styles 4, united, 
the cells 2-ovulcd; fruit syncarpous, 

4-celled, indehiscent, seed albuminous; 

« leaves 1-foliolato ... ... 5. Acronychia. 

Flowers hermaphrodite, petals and sta¬ 
mens free or connate, ovaries and 
styles completely, united, cells 1-to many- 
ovuled: fruit a berry, sometimes with 
but littlo pulp, seed exalbuminous 
Unarmed. 

Style short, persistent; leaves 

1 to 5-foliolate ... fi, Clycosmis. 
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Style deciduous, leaves pinnate. 

Cotyledons leafy, crumpled ; 
petals valvate; filaments 
linear-subulate, not dilated 
at tbe base ... ... 7. Mioromelum. 

Cotyledons fleshy, plano-con¬ 
vex, petals imbricate. 

Filaments not dilated at 
the base... ... 8. Murray a, 

Filaments dilated at the 
base ... ... 9. Clausena. 

Armed ; leaves 3-to 8-foliolate. 

Calyx 3-lobed, petals 3, stamens 6 10. Triphasia. 

Calyx cup-shaped, entire or obs¬ 
curely lobod : petals 4, stamens 
8 to 10 ... ... 11, Luvunga. 

Armed or unarmed; leaves 1-foffolate. 

Anthers linear-oblong, disc cylin- 
dric forming a gynophore ... 12. Paramignya. 

Anthers ovate-oblong, sometimes 
cordate, the filaments free or 
conjoined into a tube; disc 
cupular ... ... 13. Atalantia. 

1. Evodia, Forst. 

Trees or shrubs, unarmed. Leaves opposite, simple or 1-3-foliolate 
or imparipinnate, quite entire. Flowers small, in panicled axillary 
cymes, unisexual. Sepals 4-5, imbricate. Petals 4-5, sessile, valvate 
or slightly imbricate. Stamens 4-5, inserted at the base of the disc, 
filaments subulate, anthers oblong. Ovary deeply 4-lobed, 4-celled; 
style basilar, stigma 4-lobed, ovules 2 in each cell, collateral or super¬ 
posed. Fruit of 2 to 4 coriaceous 1 to 2-seeded cocci; endocarp horny, 
elastio. Seeds oblong or globular, testa bony or crustaceous, shining; 
hilum linear, albumen fleshy; embryo straight, cotyledons nvate.— 
Distrib. About 25 species, natives of tropical Asia, the Pacific, the E. 
African Islands, and Australia. . * 

Leaves 3-foliolate. t • * 

Leaflets usually more or less obovate : 
cymes broad pyramidal or corymbose, 
much branched. 

Lower surface of leaflets pubescent.,. 1. F. latifolia. ■ 
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Lower surface of leaves glabrous. 

Apices of leaflets acuminate or * 

apiculate, main nerves rather 
faint, sub-horizontal or slightly 
ascending; cymes pyramidal... 2. E.Boxburghiana. 
Apices of leaflets shortly and 
abruptly acuminate, main 
nerves rather faint, sub-hori- 
• zont&l or ascending, cymes 

corymbose ... ... 3. E. glabra. 

Apices of leaflets obtuse, nerves 
very prominent beneath, cymes 
corymbose ... ... 4. E. robusta. 

Leaflets oblong or elliptic-oblong, not at 
all obovate, taporing little to the ends : 
ripe cocci *4 in. long ... ... 5. E. macrocarpa. 

Leaflets oblong-illiptic, tapering to each 
end: cymes few-branched, very tomen- 
tose : flowers in globular masses ... 6. E. pilulifera. 

Leaflets oval to elliptic, obtuse or sub¬ 
acute, very coriaceous, the edges revolute 
when dry: cymes small, flowers *25 in. 
long ... ... ... 7. E. pachyphylla. 

Leaves J-foliolate ... ... ... &■ E. pedunculosa . 

]. Evodia latifoua, DC. Prod. I., 724. A tree 15 to 20 feet high : 

young branches stout, obscurely 4-angled, flattened at the nodes, rusty 
or tawny-puberulous. Leaves 3-foliolate, membranous, the petiole 

4 to 6 in. long, usually angled, puberulous; leaflets obovate-elliptic to 
elliptic, acute or shortly acuminato, the base cuneate; main nerves 
13 to 18 pairs, spreading, curving, prominent beneath ; upper surface 
glabrescent or glabrous except the tomentose midrib and nerves, the 
lower softlypuboscent, sometimes becoming glabrescent when old; length 

5 to 9 in., breadth 2*5 to 4*5 in. (the middle one usually the largest); 
petiole *2 to ‘4 in. Cymes axillary, broad, with opposite spreading rusty- 
tomentose branches on stoutish puberulous peduncles 1 to 2 in. long. 
Flowers less than '1 in. long, densely crowded ; sepals sub-acute, pubes- 
cent-outside; petals glabrous exoept a few hairs on the back outside; 
ovary villous. Cocci 2 or 3 from each flower, broadly ovate, blunt, sub- 
glabrous, J-2-seeded: seed black. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I., 489; Miq. 
FI. Ind. Bat, i. pt. 2, 672; Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. iii, 244. Zanthoxylum 
Rumphianum , Cham, in Linneea v. 58. 

In all the provinces, except the Andamans and Nieobars: Distrib. 
Malayan Archipelago. 
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In its flowers and fruit this closely resembles E. Roxbtvrghiana, 
Benth., but the leaves are different. 

2. Evodia Roxbcjkghiana, Benth. Flora of Hong-Kong, 59. A small 
tree; branches glabrous, opposite. Leaves glabrous, 3-foliolate, the 
petiole 2 to 5 in. long, terete; leaflets thinly coriaceous, shortly petio- 
lulate, obovate, oblanceolate or oblong, the apex rounded acuminate 
or apiculate: main nerves 12 to 18 pairs, horizontal or slightly ascend¬ 
ing, not prominent j length 2‘5 to 6 in., breadth 1‘25 to 3'25 in., the 
middle leaflet the largest; petiolule *15 to ‘25 in. Cymes pedunculate, 
spreading; the branches opposite, minutely bracteolate at the base: 
peduncles 2 to 3 in. long: cymes about 2*5 to 3 iu. in diam. Flowers 
densely crowded, whitish, *1 to ‘15 in. long; the anthers exserted, 
shortly pedicelled, sepals very obtuse, ovary pubescent. Cocci about 
2 from each flower, ovoid, pointed, 1-to 2-seeded, ‘2 to ‘3 in. long. 
Seeds black, shining. Hook. 111. FI. Br. Ind. I, 487 ; Kurz FI. Burin. 
I, 180. E. triphylla, Bedd. Flor. Sylvat; Anal. Gen. xli. t. vi. f. 2. 
E. Marambong, Miquel Ann. Mus. Bot. iii. 244. Fagara triphylla, Roxb. 
FI. Ind. i. 416 (? of Linn.). F. Lunur-ankenda, Gau-tn. Carp, i., 334, t. 
68. f. 9. Xanthoxylon triphyllum , Wight Ic. t. 204; Ill. i. 169; Grab. 
Cat. Bomb. PI. 36; Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. Flor. 45. X. Roxburghianum, 
Cham, in Linneea v. 58. X. zeylanicum , DC. Prodr. i., 728. X. nila - 
giricum t Miquel Herb. Hohenack. 

In all the Provinces: common. Distrib. Malayan Archipelago, 
British India. 

A widely distributed species very common in most parts of the 
Malayan Peninsula, and varying a good deal in the size of the leaves 
and in the degree of density of the cymes. In some cases the latter 
are lax and open, but in the majority they are condensed. There is 
some doubt as to what name this plant should bear. Sir Joseph Hooker 
(F. B. 1.1. c.) has written an excellent note on its synonymy which 
should be consulted. The Bpecies, except in the matter of size, differs 
very little from E. triphylla. DC. 

3. Evodia glabra, Blume Bijdr. 245. A tree 40 to 70 feet high: 
young branches Btout, compressed at the nodes, glabrous. Leaves 3- 
foliolato; the petioles 2 to 4 in. long, glabrous, terete, grooved in front 
towards the apex: leaflets more or less coriaceous, shortly petiolulate, 
obovate or obovate-elliptic, shortly .and abruptly acuminate, rarely 
obtuse, always tapering much to the basp, upper surface shining, the 
lower glabrous or puberulous: main nerves 10 to 15 pairs, oblique or, 
sub-horizontal, prominent on the lower surface and often depressed on 
the upper when dry ; length 4 to 10 in., breadth 2*25 to 5 in., petiolule 
‘2 to ‘4 in., the middle leaflet the largest and. with the longest petiolule. 
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Cymes pedunculate, corymbose, the main branches ascending, the second¬ 
ary spreading, all opposite, minutely bracteolate at the base, puberulous 
or almost glabrous; peduncles stoat, compressed, glabrescent, 15 to 4 
in. long. Flowers "1 in. long (excluding the ex sorted stamens) densely 
crowded, many of them practically unisexual, the ovary being abortive. 
Sepals sub-orbicular, obtuse, puberulous. Petals glabrous. Stamens ex- 
serted. Ovary depressed, glabrous, or' hairy at the base of the styles. 
Cocci 2 or 8 to each flower, *2 in. long, rugulose and glandular externally, 
broadly ovate, obtuse. Seeds black. Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 672; 
Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. Ill, 243; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 489. 

Perak: very common. Penang, Curtis, No. 2485. Andaman Islands, 
King’s collectors. Nicobars, Kurz. 

This is best distinguished from E. Roxburghiana and E. latifolia 
by its more coriaceous leaves with stronger nerves, and by its more 
corymbose cymes. The flowers, however, are very little different in all 
three, and it seems doubtful whether it would not be better to treat all 
as forms of a single widely distributed ^nd variable species. 

4. Evodia eobusta, Hook fil. FI. Br. Ind. f., 488. A small tree; 
young branches as thick as a swan’s quill, compressed, hoary. Leaves 
3-foliolate, the petiole 4 in. long, terete, as thick as a crowquill: 
leaflets coriaceous, elliptic, the terminal sub-obovate, obtuse or ob¬ 
tusely acuminate, the midrib and arching nerves very strong, glab¬ 
rous except the puberulous midrib beneath, the upper surface shin¬ 
ing ; length 6 to 8 in. Cymes broad, (5 in. in diam.), brachiate, their 
branches very robust. Flowers and fruit as in E. Roxburghiana. 

Penang; Phillips. Singapore; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 278. 

This species must come very near E. glabra , Bl. It also greatly 
resembles the Sumatran E. euneuron , Miq. (FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 5.32). 

5. Evodia macrocahpa, King, n. sp. A tree 20 to 40 feet high : 
young branches rather stout, cinereous-puberulous, compressed. Leaves 
3-foliolate, the petiole 3 to 4 in. long, glabrous: leaflets coriaceous, 
oblong, or elliptic-oblong, acute, narrowed to the slightly unequal¬ 
sided base; both surfaces glabrous, the upper shining, the lower dull 
and paler when dry; main nerves 14 to 18 pairs, almost horizontal, 
faint; length 6 to 12 in., breadth 2, to 3 in., petiole ’1 to '2 in.; the 
middle leaflet the largest. Cymes axillary, pyramidal, shortly pedun¬ 
culate, /olivaceous-tomentoBe; the‘branches opposite, spreading, bracteo¬ 
late at the base; peduncles^ ‘5 to 1*5 in. long, puberulous. Flowers 
•1 in. long, densely crowded, many of them with perfect staulens 
but an abortive ovary; sepals triangular, acute, pubescent; petals 
puberulous. Stamens asserted. Ooary villous. Cocci 3 or 4 to each 
flower, oompressed, obovate, blunt, *4 in. long, dark-coloured and 

J. n. 27 
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pnberuloua externally, lined inside with dense white hairs: seeds 2, 
black, shining. 

Perak: Wray, No. 2618 and 8266; King’s collector, No. 7489. 

A very distinct species, zecognisable at once by its long and com¬ 
paratively large leaflets, small cymes, and large cocci. 

6. Evodia filulifera, King n. sp. A shrub 10 to 15 feet high: 
young branches rather slender, flattened at the nodes, minutely tawny- 
tomenboso, the bark pale. Leaves 3-foliolate, the petiole 8 to 4‘25 in. 
long, terete, grooved in front, deciduously tawny-tomentose; leaflets 
thinly coriaceous, petiolulate, oblong-elliptic, tapering to each end, the 
apex shortly acuminate, the base very narrow ; both surfaces glabrous, 
the lower paler when dry : main nerves 9 or 10 pairs, oblique, interarch¬ 
ing boldly well within the edge, prominent on the lower, depressed 
on the upper surface when dry ; length 3*5 to 8 in,; breadth 1*25 to 
2*75 in.; petiolule ’15 to 1 in., the middle leaflet rather larger than the 
lateral. Oymes everywhere tawny-tomentose, axillary, on long peduncles; 
the branches few, opposite, each bearing towards the apex a few dense^ 
sub-globose masses of flowers. Flowers less than ‘1 in. long. Sepals 
ovate, acute, densely tawny-towentose. Petals glabrous. Ovary villous. 
Cocci slightly compressed, ovoid, blunt, minutely tawny-tomentoso 
outside, the interior glabrous, '2 in. long. Seed solitary, shining. 

Perak : Soortechini, No. 360; Wray, No. 2995; King’s collector, 
No. 6275. 

This species is readily distinguished by its minutely tomentose 
few-branched cymes, each bearing a few densely crowded heads of small 
flowers. 

7. Evodia pachyphylla, King n. sp. A small tree 10 to 15 feot 
high ; young branches flattened at the nodes, minutely rufous-tomentose, 
as are the petiole, under surfaces of the midribs and peduncles of the 
cymes. Leaves 3-foliolate, the petiole 2*5 to 3 in. long: leaflets very 
coriaceous, oval to elliptic, obtuse or sub-acute, tbe base slightly cuneate, 
the edges revolute when dry; upper surface glabrous, shining, the 
lower pale, glaucous ; main nerves 8 to 12 pairs, sub-horizontal, curving 
slightly, interarching within the edge, slightly prominent on the lower 
surface when dry, the midrib very bold ; length 2’25 to 3*75 in., breadth 
V2 to 2 25 in., petiolule '35 to '5 in. Cymes axillary, pedunculate, 
the branches few, short, close together; peduncles 1 to 1*5 in. long. 
Flowers 25 in. long, in dense suh-globplar masses. Sepals broadly 
orate, acute, olivaceous-tomentose externally, glabrous internally. 
Petals erect, ovate-lanceolate, pubescent on both smiaces, the edges 
glabrous. Stamens not exserted. Ovary glabrous. Cocci 2 or 3 from 
each flower, Bub-compressed, ovate, blunt, pale and puberulous ex ter- 
nally, glabrous within. Seed solitary, black, shining. 
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A very distinct species, at once distinguishable by its small corin' 
coons leaflets and large flowers and frnits. 

8. Evodia pedunculosa, Hook. fit. FI. Br. Ind. I, 489. A small 
tree P young branches cylindric, smooth. Leaves 1-foliolate; petiole rather 
stout, half-cylindiic, ‘5 to 1 in. long. Leaflets coriaceous, obovate, 
abruptly narrowed at the obtuse apex, the base cuneate: both surfaces 
glabrous, minutely reticulate, main nerves numerous, slender, spreading, 
length 4 to 5 in. Cymes pedunculate, pubescent, branching near the 
apex into small trichotomous pubescent cymules ; peduncles 1 to 4 in. 
long. Flowers (buds only seen) ‘1 in. long, shortly pedicelled. Sepals 
rounded. Petals broadly ovate, acute, glabrous. Ovary 4-cleft, im¬ 
mersed in the disc. 

Singapore; Lobb. 

Known only from Lobb’s solitary and imperfect specimen. 

2. Tetractomia, Hook. f. 

Trees or shrubs. Leaves opposite, petioled, 1-foliolate, ooriaceous, 
quite entire, punctate. Flowers small, in axillary branched cymes. 
Calyx small, 4-partite. Petals 4, triangular-ovate, acute, persistent, 
valvate. Disc broad, glandular, flatfish or pulvinate, obtusely 4-angled. 
Stamen8 4 or 8, (4 perfect alternate with the petals, 4 smaller with 
imperfect anthers opposite the petals and partially adnate to them at 
the base) ; filaments Bubulate, flattened at the base; anthers 2-lobed, 
dorsifixed. Ovary immersed in the centre of the disc, 4-celled, with 
4 free projecting lobes; styles 4, free at the base, connate above; stigma 
capitate, obscurely 4-lobed; ovules 2, collateral in each cell. Fruit 
of 4 coriaceous, laterally compressed, oblong, 2-seeded cocci, splitting 
ventrally, the horny endocarp partially separating. Seeds inserted 
towards the base of the carpels.— Distrib. Three species, natives of 
the Malayan Peninsula and Borneo. 

Leaves elliptic-obovate, 6 to 9 in. long; 
flowers ‘25 in. long: ripe cocci ‘5 in. long ... IT. majus. 

Leaves usually cuneate-obovate, rarely elliptic- 
obovate, 2‘5 to 5 in. long; flowers 1‘3 in. 
long; ripe cocci *25 in. long ... ... 2 T. Roxburykii. 

1. Tetractomia majos, Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 1. 491. A tree: 
young branches stout; their bank brown, rough. Leaves very coria- 
ceons, obovate, elliptic, obtuse, narrowed to the base; both surfaces 
glabrous, very pale when dry: main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, rather 
straight, oblique, interarching far from the margin, slightly promi- 
roent or both surfaces when dry; length 6 to 9 ip., breadth 3 to 4 in., 
petiole 2 to 2 25 in., stout, terete, slightly swollen at base and apex. 
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Cymsa glabrous or glabresoest, 4 to 6 in. in diam., the branches oppo¬ 
site; bracts minute, persistent, Flowers *‘25 in. in di&m., glabrous. 
Stamen* 4, perfeot; the filaments longer than the petals and style, the 
4 staminodes minute. Ripe cocci abont *5 in long, keeled. Seeds 
oblong, the nucleus basal, much smaller than the oblong wing. Totra- 
merista paniculnta, Kurz in Journ. Bot for 1875, p 333. 

Malacca; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 290. 

A rare plant known only by Maingay’s scanty specimens. 

2. Tetractomia Roxmjrghii, Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind I., 491: A tree 
30 to 80 feet high; young branches rather stout, glabrous, their 
bark pale, rough Leaves ooriaceoas, cuneate-obovate, sometimes obo- 
rate-elliptic, the apex always broad and rounded, and very shortly 
and bluntly apiculate, much narrowed to the petiole; both surfaces 
glabrous, rather pale when dry, the upper glabrous, the lower glabres- 
cent with numerous and rather large black dots main nerveB 7 to 9 
pairs, oblique, straight, not prominent: length 2'5 to 5, rarely 6 in., 
breadth 1*5 to 2*5, rarely 3 in.; petiole *5 to 1 in., rarely 1*25 in. 
Cymes glabrous in the lower, pubescent in the upper part, 3 or 4 in. in 
diam., pedunculate; bracts minute, persistent. Flowers *13 in. in 
diam., puberulous. Stamens 8, the alternate row imperfect, minute 
and attaohed to the petals. Ripe cocci 1 to 3 from a flower, about 
*25 in. long Seeds oblong, nucleus lather shorter than the wing, 
Hook, fil Jcones Plantar. 1512. Melicope tetrandra, Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 
257. 

Penang, Singapore, Perak. 

A much more common plant than the last, with smaller flowers 
and fruit, and with leaves not only smaller but much more obovate. 

3. Mplicope, Forst. 

Shrubs. Leaves opposite (m the Indian species), 1-3-foliolate, pel¬ 
lucid-punctate. Flowers small, in axillary cymeB or panicles. Calyx 
4-lobed or 4- partite. Petals 4, sessile, spreading, valvate or imbricate. 
Disc large, entire or 8-lobed, or obsolete. Stamens 8, inserted at the base 
of the disk, those opposite the petals shorter, filaments subulate or 
flattened; anthers oblong or cordate. Ovary 4-celled, deeply 4-lobed; 
style basilar, or styles 4, subterminal, more or less combined; stigma 
capitate, 4-lobed; ovules 2 in each, all collateral or superposed. Fruit 
of 4 free spreading coriaceous cocci, dehiscing on the inner face; endo- 
carp more or less separating from pericarp. Seeds oblong, testa black, 
shining; embryo with large Oblong cotyledons and short radicle. Distrib. 
chiefly Polynesian: species about 15. 

I. Memcopf Helperi, Hook. fil. FI. Br Ind. I, 492, A glabsous 
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dioeceous shrub: young branches rather stout, striate, sub-quaefecangalar. 
Leaves 1-foliolate: leaflet coriaceous, obovate-elliptie, rery obtuse, 
narrowed to the base: main nerves about 9 pairs, spreading, inconspi¬ 
cuous; length 4*5 to 6 in., breadth 2 to 3 in ; petiole *75 to 1 in. 
Panicles not much longer than the petioles, few-branched, oymose. 
Flowers ‘2 in. in diam. Calyx-lobes acute. Petals longer than the calyx, 
lanceolate, acute, puberulous outside, ridged along the midrib on the 
inner surface inside. Kurz For. Flora Burmah, I, 182. 

Andaman Islands; Heifer (Kew. Distrib.) No. 1192. 

4. Zanthoxylum, Linn. 

Shrubs or trees, often armed with stout prickles. Leaves alternate, 
3-foliolate or unequally pinnate; leaflets opposite or alternate, entire or 
crenate, often oblique, punctate. Flowers small, in axillary or terminal, 
pedunoled, broad or narrow cymes, white, pink, or greenish, often uni¬ 
sexual. Calyx 3-8-fid, rarely 0. Petals 3-5, rarely 0, imbricate or in- 
duplicate-valvate. Disc small or obscure Stamens 3-5, hypogynous or 
reduced to scales in the 9. Ovary rudimentary in the , in the 9 of 
1-5 oblique, 1-oelled carpels ; styles sublateral, free or connate above, 
stigma capitate; ovules 2 m each cell, usually collateral. Fruit of 1-5, 
globose, coriaceous or fleshy, 1-seeded cocci, dehiscing ventrally; endocarp 
horny, separating or not. Seed oblong and compressed, or globose, often 
banging out of the carpel, kilura broad, teBta bony or crustaceous, blue 
or black, shining, albumen fleshy; embryo axile, straight or curved; 
cotyledons flat, radicle vory short.— Distrib. About 80 species, all either 
tropical or subtropical. 

Unarmed or very slightly armed: leaves 3- 
foliolate; cymes axillary and terminal; 
fruit ’3 in. in diam. ... ... 1. Z. ovaNfolium. 

Armed ; leaves pinnate, leaflets 4 to 9 pairs; 
cymes terminal; fruit *12 in. in diam. ... 2. Z, myriacantkum. 

1. Zanthoxylum ovalii’olium, Wight Ill. I, 169. A shrub or 
tree: young branohes at first puberulous but speedily glabrous, 
lentioellate, unarmed, or with a few short straight prickles. Leaves 3- 
foliolate: petiole 1*25 to 2*5 in., not armed; leaflets sub-coriaceous, 
elliptic-oblong, slightly obovate, the apex with an abrupt short obtuse 
point, the edges crenulate, the base narrowed ; both surfaces shining: 
main nerves 10 to 14 pairs, sub-horizontal, not much more prominent 
than the intermediate nerves; length 2 to 5 in., breadth J*2 to 2*5 in.; 
petiole *2 to *4 in., sometimes almost absent; the middle leaflet larger 
than the two lateral. Cymes slender, paniculate, pedunculate, axillary 
aad terminal, shorter than the leaves, with few alternate branches, 
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puberulous when young, speedily glabrous. Flowers 4-to 5-mercms, 
*12 to ‘2 in. in diam., pedicellate. Petals valvate. Fruit solitary, sub* 
globular, *3 in. in diam., pitted, glabrous. Seed sub-globose. Hook. fil. 
FI, Br. Ind. I, 492. Z. undulatum , Wall. Gat, 1208. Z. lucidum , Wall. 
Gat. 3212. Toddalia mitis , Miq. MSS. Limonia lep tost achy a, Jack MSS. 
Wall. Cat. (without name) 7472 and 7469. 

Singapore: Wallich. Andaman Islands, King’s collectors. Dis- 
trib. : British India, Snmatra. 

2. Zanthoxyldm myriacanthum, Wall. Cat. 1214. A glabrous tree 
40 feet high, all parts except the petioles armed with short straight 
prickles. Leaves 1 to 1*5 feet long; leaflets 4 to 9 pairs, coriaceous, 
oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, entire or very obscurely and minutely 
crenate; main nerves about 8 pairs, spreading, not prominent even when 
dry; length 3 to 4 in., breadth 3*25 to 1*5 in., petiolule *1 to *2 in. 
Oymes terminal, pedunculate, spreading, 6 to 8 in. in diam.; peduncle 
armed, 5 or 6 in. long; branches long, sub-opposite or alternate. Flowers 
*2 in. in diam., sub-sessile, 6-merous. Calyx with a few small bracts 
at the base. Ovaries 3. Ripe fruit compressed, *12 in. in diam., apicnlate. 
Seed compressed. Hook fil. FI Br. Ind I, 496. Z. longifolium , Wall. 
Cat. 7115. 

Penang: Porter, Curtis No. 1076. Malacca; Maingay (Kew Dis- 
trib.) No. 279. 

There are in Scortechini’s Herbarium some scraps of a Zanthoxylum 
which appears to be Z. glandulosum , Teysm. and Binn.; but without 
better specimens I hesitate to include that specieB here. 

5. Acronychta, Forst. 

Trees, with opposite or alternate, 1-rarely 3-foliolate leaves; leaflets 
entire. Flowers polygamous, small or moderately sized, yellow, in 
pedunculate, terminal, or axillary corymbs. Petals 4, valvate, spreading, 
revolute. Stamens 8, inserted under a thick, 8-angled, tomentose disc ; 
filaments subulate, the alternate longer. Ovary inserted in the hollowed 
apex of the disc, tomentose, 4-celled. Style terminal; stigma 4- 
grooved; ovules 2 in each cell, superposed. Fruit a 4- celled drupe, or 
4-valved loculicidal capsule. Seeds with black testa and copious albumen; 
embryo straight; cotyledons fiat, oblong. Disirib About 15 speoies: 
all tropical Asiatic or Australasian. • 

Flowers *35 to *75 in. in diam., linqar in bud, 
filaments villous, inflorescence cymose ... 3. A. laurifoUa. 

Flowers ‘35 in. in diam., globular in bud, 
filaments glabrous, inflorescence racemose .. 2. A . Porteri. 

I. AfRONYCHiA LAURIFOUA, Blume Bijdr. 245. A small tree«or 
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shrub; young branches puberulous, speedily becoming glabrous. Leave t 
sub-opposite, 1-foliolate; leaflet thinly coriaceous, oblong, elliptic or 
sub-obovate, obtusely acuminate or obtuse, the base muoh narrowed; 
both surfaces glabrous, shining, reticulate: main nerves little more 
prominent than the secondary, 14 to 18 pairs, forming a double series 
of loops within the edge; length 2 to 6 in., breadth l'l to 2*4 in., 
petiole *5 to '75 in. Cymes axillary, slender, long-peduncled, corymbose, 
the branches opposite, bracts and bracteoles minute. Flowers linear in 
bud, when open ‘35 to '75 in. in diam., pale yellow. Sepals small, semi- 
orbicular, short. Petals linear-oblong, obtuse, widening at the base, 
revolute, more or less villous on the inner surface. Filaments villous 
below. Ovary villous, style short, stigma capitate. Drupe sub-globular 
to ovoid, with an angular apiculus, sometimes narrowed at the base 
and occasionally lobed, 4-angled when dry, from ‘25 to *4 in. long, 3- or 
4-celled. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 498; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, 668 ; 
Kurz For. Flora Burmah, I, 184. A pedunculata , Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 
Suppl. 532: Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IIJ, 245 ; Thwaites Enum. PI. Ceyl. 
409. Cyminosma pedunculata DC. Prod. I., 722: Thwaites Ennui. PI. 
Ceyl. 69: Wall. Cat. 1205. W. & A. Prod. 147; Wight Ill. I, 165, t. 
65; Dalz. & Gilis. FI. Bombay, Suppl. 17. 0. Ankenda, Gaertn. Fruct. 
I, 280, t. 58. Clausena sinipHcifolia , Dalz. in Kew Journ. Bot. Ill, 180. 
Jambolifera pedunculata, Vahl Symb. Ill, 52, fig. 61. Gela lanceolata , 
Lour. FI. Coch. I, 232. Selas lanceolatum , Sprong. Syst. II, 216. 
Ximenia? lanceolata , DO. Prod. I, 533. Wall Cat. indeterm. 9028. 

In the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Distiub. British India 
and Ceylon, Malayan Archipelago, Cochin China. 

A widely distributed and variable species, of which Sir Joseph 
Hooker (FI. Br. Ind. I, 498) recognises six varieties. Of these, 
however, only two occur in the Malayan Peninsula, the only very 
well marked form being (6) with flowers 1 in. in diam. and subglobose, 
fruit nearly 7 in. in diam.; and (5) with small fruit lobed at the apex. 

2. Acbonychia Porteri, Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 498. A tree 
15 to 30 (or even 50) feet high: young branches glabrous, pale. Leaves 
opposite or alternate, 1-foliolate; leaflet coriaceous, oblong, slightly 
obovate, usually acute or shortly acuminate, sometimes obtuse, the base 
much narrowed: both surfaces glabrous dull and opaque : main nerves 
8 to 10 pairs, straight, oblique,* slightly prominent beneath when dry ; 
length 3 to 8 in., breadth l’SS to 3 in., petiole - 5 to 75 in. Racemes 
often several from one axil, sometimes as long as, bnt usually shorter 
than the leaves, slender, puberulous towards the apex, minutely braoteo- 
late. Flowers ‘15 in. in diam., much shorter than their pedicels, in 
pairs or sub-verticellate, globose in hud. Sepals triangular, acute. 
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Petals broadly ovate-oblong, pubescent inside. Filaments glabrous. 
Ovary glabrescent. Style very short; stigma large, ob-pyramidal, 
4-Iobed. Drupe ovoid, tapering to each end, 4-angled when dry, minutely 
pitted, 4-celled, but often only 2-seeded, '5 in. long and *3 in; diam. 
when dry. 

Penang: Porter, Maingay (KewDistrib.) No. 280, Curtis. Malacca: 
Griffith. Perak : Scortechini, King’s collector. 

6. Glycosmis, Correa. 

Unarmed shrubs or trees. Leaves 1-foliolate or imparipinnate; 
leaflets alternate. Flowers small, in axillary, rarely terminal panicles. 
Calyx 4-5-partite, segments broad, imbricate. Petals 4-5, imbricate. 
Stamens 8-10, free, inserted ronnd a disc; filaments subulate, dilated 
below; anthers small, with often a dorsal or apical gland. Ovary 
2-5-celled ; style very short, persistent, Rtigma simple, ovules solitary 
and pendulous in each cell. Berry small, dry or fleshy, 1-3-seeded, 
Seeds oblong, testa membranous; cotyledons equal, radicle very short.—■ 
Distrib.—S pecies 5, Asiatic and Australian. 

Ovary glabrous : fruit globular ... ... 1. 0. pentaphylla. 

Ovary hairy: fruit oblong, narrowed at the 

base ... ... ... ... 2. O. sapivdoides. 

Ovary rusty-pilose ... ... ... 3. O. puberula. 

1. Glycosmis pentaphylla, Corr. in Ann. Mus. V1,384. A glabrous 
shrub or small tree. Leaves 3- to 5-foliolate, or 1 -foliolate, leaflets sub- 
coriaccous, varying from elliptic-lanceolate, lanceolate, oblong, or obovate, 
or linear-lanceolate to oblong or even obovate ; the apex acute, acumi¬ 
nate or obtuse; the edges entire or crenulate; the base narrowed; 
both surfaces shining; main nerves 4 to 9 pairs, oblique, curving, rather 
prominent beneath, and depressed above when dry; length 1*5 to 15 
in., breadth *5 to 6 in., petiolnlo '1 to '5 in. Panicles cymose, pnberulous 
to glabrous, varying much in size, usually axillary, but often terminal. 
Floioers small. Ovary glabrous, 5-celled, rarely 3- to 4-celled: style 
short, stout. Berry globose, white or bluish white, from the size of a 
pea to that of a cherry. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Jnd. I, 499; ifurz For. 
Bnrmah, I, 186: Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, 522: DC. Prodr. i. 538; 
W. <fc A. Prodr. 93; Oliv. in Jouru. Linn. Soc. v., Suppl. ii. 37; Wall. 
Cat. 6374; Thwaites Enum. 45 and 406; Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. FI. 29; 
Bedd. in Trans. Linn. Soc. xxv. 2J1; Flor*«Sylv. Anal. Qen. xliii. t. 6, 
f. 6. 0. chylocarpa, W. & A. Prodr. 93. 0. arborea, DC. 1. e.; Wall, 
Cat. 6373; Thwaites Ennm. 45, 0. Betzii, Room. Synops. fasc. i, 41. 
Sclerostylis pentaphylla , Bl. Bijdr, 135. Limonia pentaphylla, Refcz Obs. 
v. 24; Roxb. Cor. PI. t. 84; Flor, Ind# ii. 331. L. arborea , Roxb. Oar. 
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PI. t. 85 ; PI. Ind. l.o.; Bot. Mag. t. 2074. Myxospermum ehylocarpum , 
Roem, Synops. fasc. i. 40. 

In all tie Provinces : common. Distrib. —Malayan Archipelago, 
British India, Philippine Islands, Australia. 

A very variable and most perplexing species, the Proteean forms 
of which were first reduced to order by Professor D. Oliver (Journ. 
Linn. Soc. V, Suppl. II. p. 36). Of the forms recognised by Dr. Oliver 
only some are found in the Malayan Peninsula and Andaman Islands. 
Sir Joseph Hooker (in PI. Br. Iud.) follows Professor Oliver for the most 
part; and from that book I copy the following account of the varie¬ 
ties. The Calcutta Herbarium is overloaded with specimens of this 
plant, many of which it is difficult to fit in under any of Professor 
Oliver’s varieties; and for one of these I have ventured to suggest the 
varietal name macrorachis. 

Var. 1: Leaves usually 3-, rarely 1- or 5-foliolate ; leaflets 4-9 in., 
lanceolate or oblong, or obovate-lanceolate, quite entire or obscurely 
crenulate; panicles towards the tips of ( the branches usually elongate, 
many-flowered ; ovary usually covered with mamillary glands, 5-celled, 
connate with the disc at the base.—The commonest form in the Malay 
Peninsula.— Distrib. ; British India. 

Var. 2: Leaves usually 3-5-foliolate (except sub-var. 1); leaflets 
elliptic or elliptic-lanceolate; panicles small, few or many-flowered, 
flowers smaller; ovary 4-5-celled, scarcely mamillate, constricted at the 
base and thus free from the disc.— G. triphylla , Wight in Hook. Bot. 
Misc. iii. 298, Suppl. t. 39; Ic. t. 167 ; W. & A. Prodr. 93. 0. nitida , 
W. & A. Prodr. 1. c.—The commonest form in the Andaman Islands. 
Distrib. —Western Peninsula, Ceylon, Tenasscrim. 

Sub-var. 1. longifolia : leaves usually 1-foliolato, leaflota 3-10 in., 
oblong or obovate-lanceolate, often acuminate or even caudate ; panicles 
short, 1-2 in., or if terminal 3-4 in.—Malacca, Assam, the Khasia Mts., 
Rangoon. 

Sub-var. 2. macrophylla : Leaves 3-5-foliolate ; with the leaflets 3|-6 
in., or 1-foliolate with the leaflets 8 to 12 in. long, by 2 - 5 to 6 in. broad. 
G. macrophylla , Lindl. in Wall. Cat. 6377, Miq. FI. Ind. Bab. I, pt. 2 
p. 522. Ghionotria rigida, Jack in Mai. Misc. cx. Hook. Comp. Bot. 
Mag. I, 155. Gh. monogyna , Walp. Rop. I, 382. Sclerostylis niUcrophyUa t 
Bl. Bijdr. 135. Penang. Distrib.*— Assam. Tavoy. 

Sub-var 3. macrorachis t King, leaflets 1-foliolate, oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate, 9 to 15 in. long and 3*5 to 5 in. broad : cymes small, pedi¬ 
cellate, arranged on a raceme 4 to 9 in. long. Penang: Cnrtis No. 89. 

2. Glycosmis sapindoides, Lindl. in Wall. Cat. 6376. A shrub. 
Leaves 5-to 7-foliolate j leaflets sub-coriaceous, oblong or lanoeolate, 
J. ii. 28 
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acuminate or sub-acuminate, both surfaces glabrous ; main nerves 7 to 
9 pairs, oblique, faint: length 3 to 8 in., breadth 1 to 3 in., petiole about 
*2 in. Panicles oymose, sub-pyramidal, axillary and terminal. Flowers 
shortly pedicelled. Ovary 2- to 3-celled, hairy, about as long as the thick 
style. Berry oblong, narrowed to the base, usually 1-seeded. Hook. fil. 
PI. Br. Ind. I, 501. 0. cyanocarpa , Spreng. vak sapindoides , Kurz in 

Journ. Bot. for 1876, p. 34. 

Penang: Wallich, Maingay, Curtis. Distrib.—S umatra, Java, 
Sikkim. 

I doubt very much indeed whether this would not be better treated 
as a variety of G. pentaphylla, than as a species. Except the hairiness 
and the smaller number of cells usually found in its ovary, and its oblong 
fruit, I see nothing to distinguish it. 

3. Glycomis puberula, Lindl. in Wall. Cat 6375. A shrub: 
leaves usually 3-foliolate; leaflets sub-coriaceous, ovate to oblong-lanceo¬ 
late, more or less bluntly acuminate; the base rounded or cuneate, lower 
surface pale when dry; main nerves about 8 pairs, spreading; length 
2*5 to 4*5 in., breadth *75 to 1*5 in. Panicles short, axillary ; flowers 
in short pedicels; disc small, adnate to the 4- to 5-celled oblong rusty- 
pilose ovary. Style very short. 

Penang: Singapore, Perak: not common. 

Except in its pilose ovary this differs but little from G. pentaphylla 
Corn, of which it would be perhaps well to treat it as a form. 

7. Micronelum, Blume. 

Unarmed trees. Leaves imparipinnate; leaflets alternate, oblique. 
Flowers in large terminal corymbose cymes. Galyx cupular, 3-5-toothed 
or lobed. Petals 5, free, thick, valvate or subimbricate. Stamens 10, 
free, inserted round a short or long disc; filaments linear-subulate, alter¬ 
nately shorter. Ovary 5- rarely 2-6-celled ; style constricted at the base, 
deciduous, stigma obtuse or capitate; ovules 2, superposed in each cell. 
Berry small, dry, usually 1-2-seeded, septa spirally twisted. Seeds 
oblong, testa membranous ; cotyledons leafy, crumpled, radicle long.— 
Distrib. —Species 3 or 4: tropical Asiatic and Oceanic. 

A large shrub or small tree : fruit glabrous ... 1. M. pubescens. 

A small shrub, never a tree : fruit pubescent... 2. M. hirsutum. 

1. MiCromelum pubescens, Blume Bijdr. 137. A large shrub or 
small tree ; the young parts more or less pubescent or puberulous, the 
older often glabrescent or even glabrous. Leaves 6 to 18 in. long: 
leaflets 9 to 15, alternate or sub-opposite, membranous, broadly 
lanceolate to ovate, acuminate, the edges undulate, sub-cuneate or 
entire; the base cuueate, often very oblique; main nerves 9 to 12 
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pairs, oblique, not prominent; length 1*5 to 3*5 in., breadth *5 to 2in. 
Cymes large, terminal, much branched, pedunclate, 4 to 8 in. in dinm., 
many-flowered, minutely bracteolate. Flowers *25 to *5 in. in diam., 
on pedicels *1 to *2in. long, buds oblong. Calyx sub-entire or 5- 
toothed. Petals linear-oblong, sub-acute. Filaments alternately longer. 
Ovary mostly pubescent, usually 5-celled. Berry ovoid or oblong, *3 to 
*4 in. long, pitted, glabrescent, 1-seeded. Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 501; 
Kurz For. Flora Burmah I, 186: Oliv. in Journ. Linn. Soc. v. Suppl. ii. 
40; Bedd. Flor. Sylv. Anal. Gen. xliii. t. 7, f. 1; Thwaites Enum. 46, 
Bergera integerrima , Roxb. FI. Ind, ii. 376; Wall. Cat. 6371. Auran- 
tiacea , Wall. Cat. 8517, 8518. 

In all the Provinces. Distrib.- British India, China, the Malayan 
Archipelago, and Australasia. 

2. Micromelum hirsutum, Oliver in Journ. Linn. Soc. V. Suppl. 
II, 40. A shrub, all parts (but especially the inflorescence) more or 
less tomentoso, rarely glabrescent. Leaves 6 to 12, rarely 15 in. long; 
leaflets membranous, 9 to 25, lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, rarely 
ovate, shortly acuminate, the edges obscurely serrate, the base often 
oblique, lower surface softly tornentose; main nerves 5 to 10 pairs, 
rather prominent beneath: length 1*5 to 3*5 in., breadth *8 to 1*5 in. 
Cymes terminal, very tornentose, often lax, and 6 to 8 in. in diam., but 
sometimes condensed and only 2 in. in diam. Flowers *25 in. in diam. 
Calyx deeply 5-lobed, hirsute. Ovary villous. Berry oblong or 
obovoid, pubescent, pittod. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 1, 502; Kurz For. 
Flora Burmah I, 187 : Wall Cat. 8516. 

Penang, Singapore, Perak, but not very common. Distrib.— 
British India, Burmah, Philippines. 

This is closely allied to M. pnbescens, but is usually a smaller 
shrub. The chief differences between the two lie in the greater amount 
of pubescence in this, and the smaller size of its flowers. 

8. Murraya, Linn. 

Unarmed shrubs or small trees. Leaves pinnate ; leaflets alternate, 
petioled, base oblique or cuneate. Flowers solitary and axillary, or in 
tex*minal corymbs or axillary cymes. Calyx 5-fid or partite. Petals 5, 
free, imbricate. Stamens 10, inserted on an elongate disc; filaments 
subulate, alternately shorter: anthers shortly ovate. Ovary 2- to 5- 
celled, narrowed into the long deciduous style, stigma capitate; ovules 
solitary, or 2 superposed or collateral in each cell. Berry ofalong or 
ovoid, 1- to 2-celled, 1- to 2-seeded. Testa of seed woolly or glabrous; 
cotyledons fleshy, plano-convex, similar. Distrib.—4 species, tropical 
Asiatic. 
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I. Murraya exotica, Linn. A glabrous shrub or small tree: young 
branches terete, the bark pale when dry. Leaves 4 to 5 in. long, 3-to 
8-foliolate ; leaflets thinly coriaceous, shining, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, 
occasionally rhomboid, more or loss obtusely acuminate, the apex often 
notched, edges entire ; the base cuneate, often oblique. Corymbs termi¬ 
nal, few-flowered. Flowers eampanulate. Sepals acute. Petals oblong- 
lanceolate, white. Ovary 2-celled, style slender, stigma capitate. 
Berry ovoid or sab-globose, shining, red when ripe, '5 in. long, 2-seeded. 
Hook fil. PI. Br. Ind. T, 502; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pfc. 2 p. 522; Kurz 
For. Flora Burmali I, 190; Oliver in Jour. Linn. Soc. V, Suppl. II, 28 : 
Roxb. FI. Ind. II, 371; Blume Bijdr. 1363; Wall. Cat. 6368; Thwaites 
Enum. 45 ; Wight Ie. t. 96; Brandis For. Flora N. India, 48. M. exotica 
and brevifolia, Thwaites Enum. 45. M. paniculata , Jack in Mai. Misc, 
I, 31 ex Ilook. Bot. Misc. II, 79; DC. Prodr. I, 537 ; W. & A. Prodr. 
94; Dalz. find Gibs. Bomb. Flor. 29. M. sumatrana, Roxb. FI. Ind. II, 
375 ; Wall. Cat. 6369; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1. c. 523. Chalcas paniculata , 
Linn. Oh. sumatrana , Room. Synops. fasc. I, 49. M. Olenieii , Thwaites 
Enum. 406; Oliv. in Journ, Linn. Soc. v. Suppl. II, 29. 

Andaman Islands. Malayan Peninsula, Griff. (Kew Distrib.) 
No. 520. Distrib. —British India, China, Australia. Much cultivated 
in gardens on account of the fragrance of its flowers. 

9. Clausena, Burm. 

Unarmed shrubs or treos. Leaves imparipinnate, usually deciduons, 
leaflets membranous. Flowers small, in terminal or axillary cymes 
panicles or lax racemes. Calyx 4-5-lobed or-partite. Petals 4-5, free, 
mombranous, margins imbricate. Stamens 8-10, inserted round an 
elongated disc, the alternate shorter; filaments usually dilated or arched 
and cqpcave below the subulate tip; anthers short. Ovary stipitate, 
4-5- (rarely 2-3-) -celled; style usually distinct, deciduous; stigma 
obtuse, entire or 2-5-lobed; ovules 2, collateral, or superposed in each 
cell. Berry small, ovoid, oblong or globose, 2-5-celled. Seeds oblong, 
testa membranous; cotyledons equal, plano-convex. Distrib. Species 
about 14; chiefly tropical Asiatic, with a few African and Australian. 

J. Clauskna excavata, Burm. FI. Ind. 87. A shrub or small tree : 
young branches pubescent or tomentose, as are the young leaves and 
the inflorescence. Leaves 6 to 12 in.dong; leaflets 15 to 29, membran¬ 
ous, lanceolate to oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, obscurely crenate; the 
base narfowed, very oblique ; the upper surface when adult glabres- 
cent or glabrous; length T5 to 3*4 in., breadth *5 to I in.; petiolule 
*1 in.. Panicle terminal, pyramidal, its length 4 to 12 in, of which the 
peduncle forms a third; branches spreading, alternate. Flowers ‘25 
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in. in diam., with globose buds, 4-merous; pedicels longer than the 
flowers. Oalyx much shorter than the oblong glabrous petals. Ovary 
ovoid, slightly 4-angled, hairy, stipitate; style stout, about as long as 
the ovary. Fruit broadly ovoid, blunt at each end, 1- to 2-Beeded. 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I., 504: Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, p, 524: 
Kurz For. Flora Burmah I, 188; Blume Bijdr. 139; DC. Prodr. I. 
538; Oliv. in Journ. Linn. Soc. v. Suppl. ii. 31. Murraya Burmanni, 
Spreng. Syst. Veg. ii. 315. Amyris sumatrana and punctata, Roxb. FI. 
Ind. ii. .250, 251. Oookia graveolens , W. & A. Prodr. 95; Wall. Cat. 
8515. Gallesioa graveolens , Roem. Synops, fasc. i. 45. 

In all the provinces except the Andaman and Nicobar islands. 
Distrib. —British India, Malayan Archipelago, near the bases of hill 
ranges. 

10. Trimasia, Lour. 

A spiny shrub. Leaves altcrnato, sessile, 3-foliolate; leaflets obtuse, 
crenate, tho lateral smaller. Flowers solitary or in 3-flowered cymes, 
axillary. Calyx 3-lobed. Petals 3, free, imbricate. Stamens 6, inserted 
round a fleshy disc; filaments free, subequal, dilated at the base, 
anthors linear. Ovary ovoid, 3-celled, narrowed into a slender deciduous 
style ; stigma obtuse or capitate and 3-lobed; ovules solitary in each 
cell. Berry small, ovoid, 1-3-celled, 1-3 seeded. Seeds oblong, immersed 
in mucilage, testa coriaceous; cotyledons plano-convex, often unequal 
or lobed. 

3. Triphasia trifoliata, DC. Prod. 1,536. A small glabrous spiny 
shrub* Leaflets coriaceous with obscure nerves, crenulate, dissimilar; 
the terminal one shortly petiolate, ovate, obtuse, retuse, the base 
cuneate; the lateral smaller, oblique. Flowers about *5 in, long, white. 
Petals linear-oblong. Fruit ovoid, apiculate, glandular-dotted. Hook, 
fll. FI. Br. Ind. I, 507; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. pt. 2. p. 519; Kurz For. 
Flora Burmah, I, 191: Blume Bijdr 132; Oliv. Journ. Linn. Soc. v. 
Suppl. ii 26; W. & A. Prodr. 91; Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. FI., Suppl. 12. 
T. aurantiola , Lour. FI. FI Coch. I, 189; Wall. Cat. 6381. Limonia 
trifoliata, Linn.; Burm. FI. Ind. t. 35, f. 1.; Bl. Biidr. 132. L. diacantha, 
DC. Prodr. i. 536. 

Nicobar Islands: Kurz. Distrib. British India and varioqp tro¬ 
pical countries, but often doubtfully wild. It is possible this may not 
really be indigenous in the Nicobars, as these islands have for ages been 
frequented by Malayan piratfcB, who may have inadvertently introduced it. 

11. Luvunga, Hamilt. 

« 

Glabrous, climbing shrubs, usually armed with axillary (often 
booked) spines. Leaves 3-foliolate; leaflets coriaceous, quite entire. 
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Flowers in axillary fascicled or-panicled racemes. Calyx cnpnlar, entire 
or obscurely 4-6-lobed. Petals 4-5, free, linear-oblong, thick, imbricate. 
Stamens 8 or 10, inserted around a cupular annular or elevated disc; 
filaments equal or not, linear-subulate, free or cuneate ; anthers linear or 
linear-oblong. Ovary 2-4-celled; style stout, deciduous, Btigma capitate ; 
ovules 2, superposed in each cell. Berry large, ellipsoid, with a thick 
rind, 2-3-seeded. Seeds large, ovoid; testa membranous, uerved ; coty¬ 
ledons equal, oblong, fleshy,— Distrib. About 4 species: tropical 
Asiatic. 

Leaflets oblong-lanceolate to oblong-oblan- 
ceolate ; filaments glabrous, united into 
a tube ... ... ... 1 L. scandens. 

Leaflets elliptic, more or less obovate; 
filaments free, often woolly ... 2 L. eleutheranthera. 

1. Luvunga scandens, Ham. in Wall. Cat. 6382. A large woody 
climber. Leaflets oblong-lanceolate to oblong-oblanceolate, acute or 
blunt, the base narrowed, nerves very obscure; length 4 to 12 in., 
breadth l to 2 in., petiolules about *2 in.; petioles terete, stout, 2 to 5 
in. long. Cymes many-flowered, short, broad, (1‘5 to 2 in across), on 
short peduncles. Flowers *5 to '75 in. long, white. Calyx-lobes short, 
obtuse. Petals 4, fleshy, recurved. Stamens with glabrous filaments 
united into a tube (sometimes for three-quarters of their length). 
Ovary 3- to 4-celled. Berry of the size of a large olive, yellowish, 
obscurely 3-lobed, the pericarp smooth. Hook. fll. FI. Hr. Ind. J, 509; 
Kurz For. Flora Burmah I,‘191; Wight III. i. 108; Oliv. in Journ. 
Linn. Soc. v. Suppl. ii. 43; Bot. Mag. t. 4522. Pierre For. Flora Coch. 
Chine, t. 288. Limonia scandens , Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 380. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 285. Distrib British India. 

2. Luvunga eleutheranthera, Dalz. in Hook. Kew Journ. Bot. II. 

258. A woody climber like the last, the spines usually hooked ; leaflets 
elliptic and usually more or less obovate, shortly and abruptly acumi¬ 
nate ; main nerves 8 to 12 pairs, slightly prominent. Cymes axillary, 
many- or few-flowered. Filaments free, often woolly in the upper part. 
Fruit as in the last. Hook. fll. FI. Br. Ind. I. 511; Oliv. in Journ. Linn. 
Soc. v. Suppl. ii. 44 ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. Elor. 30. L. tavoyana t Lindl. 
in W%il 1. Cat. 6383. I. scclm dens and eleutJieranther u, Thwaites, Enum. 
47, 48, 406. Triphasia sarmentosa, Blame Bijd. 132; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 
I. pt. 2, p. 520. t • 

Perak: common. Pahang. Penang.— Distrib. Malayan Archi¬ 
pelago, W. Peninsula of British India, Ceylon. 

This plant differs from L. scandens (to which it is closely allied) in 
having more obovate loaves, with much more distinct nervation, and 
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free filaments which are often woolly, tt appears to be pretty widely 
distributed in Java, and is I think without doubt Blume’s Triphasia 
sarmentosaf 


12. Paramignya, Wight. 

Erect or climbing ahrabs, unarmed, or with, axillary spines. Leaves 
1-foliolate, the joint often obscure, quite entire, subcoriaceous, persistent. 
Flowers rather large, axillary, solitary or fascicled. Oalyx cupular or 
small, and 4-5-lobed. Petals 4-5, free, imbricate or rarely induplicate* 
valvate. Stamens 8-10, inserted round a columnar disc; filaments free, 
linear, equal or subequal, anther linear-oblong. Ovary 3-5-celled ; style 
elongate, deciduous; ovules in each cell solitary, or 2 obliquely super¬ 
posed. Berry ovoid or subglobose, often contracted at the base, 1-5- 
seeded, rind thick. Seeds large, oblong, much compressed, testa mem¬ 
branous ; cotyledons fleshy, equal.— Distrib. —Species 6 ; tropical Indian. 

Spines short, solitary, axillary, curved, pubes¬ 
cent; flowers *7 in. long, on slender, pedicels (IP. armata. var. 
longer than themselves ... ...I andamanica. 

Spines long, in pairs, stipnlar, straight, glabrous; 

flowers *35 in. long, on short pedicels ... 2 P. longispina. 

1. Paramignya armata, Oliver in Joum. Linn. Soc. V. Suppl. 
II, 43, var. andamanica, King. A scandent shrub; young branches 
slender, puberulous, speedily becoming glabrous. Leaflets olliptic or 
elliptic-oblong, sub-acute or acute, the base rounded; glabrous except 
(when young) the upper surface of the midrib near the base; the 
reticulations and the 10 to 12 pairs of spreading main nerves slightly 
prominent on the lower surface when dry, the glandular dots also 
rather prominent; length 4 to 5 5 in., breadth 1*5 to 2 75 in.; petiole 
*5 in., pubescent when young especially on the upper surface. Spines 
short, solitary in the axils below the pedicels, slightly curved, pube¬ 
scent. Flowers axillary, iu pairs, on slender sparsely pubescent pedicels 
longer than themselves; pedicels 1*25 to 1*5 in. long, bracteolate at 
the base. Oalyx short, deeply divided into 5 broadly obtuse, spreading 
lobes. Petals about five times as long as the calyx, linear-oblong, obtuse, 
glabrous, *6 in. long. Stamens 10, free, almost as long as the petals : 
the filaments rather thick and woolly below, slender and glabrous 
towards the apex; anthers narrowly obloug. Disc short, eylindric; 
not broader than the ovary. Ovary ovoid; style elongate, crowned by 
the discoid stigma, all glabrous. Fruit globular or turbinate, smooth, 
*5 to 65 in. in diam. 

* 

Andaman Islands: common. 

* This differs from the typical P. armata, Oliver, as it occurs in 
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Western Peninsular India and in Ceylon, mainly in the size of its 
leaves, and in its flowers being less numerous in their axils. In its 
flowers it agrees well with the typical form. It also resembles P. 
monophylla, W. and A.; but the filaments of the stamens of that species 
are glabrous or nearly so, and taper suddenly to a short point, while the 
filaments of this are thick and woolly in the lower three-fourths, the 
upper fourth being filiform and glabrous. The ovary of this is glabrous, 
of that pubescent; moreover the flowers of this are on long filiform 
pedicels which arise by pairs from the axils; while in P. monophylla 
the pedicels are short, and are united above the point of origin from 
the axil. The calyx of P. monophylla is besides longer, but much less 
deeply lobed; it is also pubescent or tomentose, while the calyx of this 
is glabrous. The disc in this plant is nothing more than a short 
gynophore. 

2. Paramignya longispina, Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 511. A small 
rigid glabrous tree; branches rather stout, armed with stout straight 
spines *75 to 1*5 in. long, and rising from each side of the insertion of the 
petioles. Leaves ollipticuoblong to elliptic, acute or obtuse, the base 
rounded, nerves indistinct, length 2‘5 to 4’5 in., breadth l'l to 1'75 in., 
petiole *2 in. Flowers *35 in. in diam., axillary, solitary or 2 or 3 
together, pedicels short. Calyx 5-toothod. Petals oblong, obtuse. 
Stamens 10, equal, glabrous; anthers narrow, as long as the filaments, 
apiculate. . Ovary glabrous, standing on the disc (gynophore): style 
stout, cylindric; ovules in pairs. Fruit ovoid, much apiculate, 1*25 to 
1*75 in. long, glabrous, 3 or 4-celled; the pericarp coriaceous. Seeds 
compressed, beaked. Atalantia longispina, Kurz Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 
for 1872, pt. 2, p. 295. Paramignya angulata, Kurz For. Flora Burmah, 
I, 194. Qonocitrus angulatus, Kurz in Herb. Calc. Citrus angulata, Willd. ? 
Limonia angulata, W. & A. Prodr. 91; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2. p. 521. 
Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.) 1. c. 288. Perak: Scortecbini 
Distrib. —B urmah. 

13. Atalantia, Correa. 

Unarmed or spinous shrubs or trees. Leaves Alternate, 1-foliolate, 
coriaceous, persistent, quite entire or crenulato; stipule-like scales 
often present at the base of the petioles and spines, which belong to 
undeveloped leaf-buds. Flowers axillary, rarely terminal, fascicled or 
or in short racemed corymbs, or panicles, rarely solitary. Calyx 3-5* 
lobed or, partite-rarely irregularly split. Petals 3-5, free or adnate. 
to the stamens and united with them into a tube, imbricate. Stamens 
6-8, rarely 15-20, inserted round an annular or cupular disc, filaments 
free or irregularly connate, subequal or the alternate shorter ; anthers 
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short, ovate-oblong, or base cordate. Ovary 2- or 4-, rarely 3- or 5- colled : 
style deciduous, stigma capitate; ovules solitary or 2 collateral in ench 
cell. Berry large, sub-globose, ]-5-celled, 1-5-seeded, rind thick. Seeds 
oblong; cotyledons fleshy, plano-convex.—D lstrib.—S pecies about 10, 
chiefly tropical Asiatic. 

Armed; leaves 125 to 2 5 in. long ... 1. A. monophylla. 

Unarmed; leaves 4 to 6 in. long ... ... 2. A. Roxburyhiana. 

1. Atalantia monophylla, Correa Ann. du Mus. VI, 383. A large 
shrub on small tree: the young branches sometimes pubescent at the 
very tip, usually more or less armed with short, solitary, straight, axillary 
spines. Leaves lanceolato, oblong-ovate, ovate or elliptic; the apex 
obtuse, often notched, the edges entire, the base slightly cuneate ; both 
surfaces glabrous, the nerves aud reticulations rather distinct when 
dry; length 1 25 to 25 in., breadth ‘6 to 1*2 in.; petiole ’2 to *3 in. 
puberulous. Flowers *35 to *5 in. in diam., in lax axillary racemes or 
cymes, the pedicels puborulous, sleudor, longer than the flowers; buds 
sub-globose or obovate. Calyx irregularly lobed, glabrous, the edges 
scarious. Petals oblong, obtuse, *3 to *4 in 1 , long. Stamens 8, or fewer ; 
the filaments broad and united into a tube, tlieir apices freo and fili¬ 
form, the anthers ovate. Ovary sessile, on a small annular disc. Berries 
ovoid at first, globose when ripe, *6 to *8 in. in diam. Hook. fil. PI. 
Br. Ind. I, 511: Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, p. 519; Kurz For. Flora 
Burmah I, 195: DC. Prod. I, 535; W. and A. Prodr. 91 ; Wight Ill. I, 
108; Wall. Cat. 6353; Oliv. in Joui-n. Linn. Soc. v. Suppl. IT, 24: 
Dalz. and Gibs. Bomb. Flor. 28. A. jloribunda, Wight, Ic. t. Ifill. A. 
platistiyma, Wight Ill, I, 108. Limonia monophylla, Linn.; Roxb Cor. 
PI. 1, t. 82; FI. Ind. II, 378. Turrsea virens, Hollen. in Act. Holm. 
1788, t, 10, f. 1, (not of Linn.). Trichilia spinosa, Willd.; DC. Prodr. 
I, 623. Rheede Hort. Mai. IV, t. 12; Burm. FI. Zoyl. t. 65, f. I. 

Penang, Kedah, Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Distrib. —British 
India, in Sylhet, and in the Peninsula., Ceylon. 

The plant named A. macrophylla by Kurz (For. FI. Burmah 1,195), 
of which there are excellent specimens in the Calcutta Herbarium, seems 
to be only a luxuriant form of this. I can find no characters in which 
it differs, except size. 

2. Atlantia Roxburghiana, Hook. fil. (not of Oliver), FI. Br. Ind. 
I, 513. A glabrous shrub or small tree: young branches slender, spine¬ 
less. Leaves thinly coriacepus, elliptic or elliptic-oblong, tapering to 
each end, the apex sub-acute or shortly acuminate ; the base cuneate, 
rarely rounded; main nerves 10 to 14 pairs, spreading, slightly promi¬ 
nent underneath when dry; length 4 to 6 in., breadth 175 to 2 25 in., 
petiole *3 in. Racemes short, few-flowered, axillary. Flowers nearly *5 

J. ii. 29 
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in. in diam., buds globose. Calyx with 4 obtnse lobes. Petals 4, 
obovate. Stamens 8; the anthers oblong-ovoid; filaments free, short, 
subulate. Ovary ovoid, sessile, 2-eelled. Berry globose when ripe, 
glabrous, '6 to ‘8 in. in diam. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 513. Solero- 
stylis Boxburghii, Wight, Ic. t. 72. Amyris simplicifolia , Roxb. FI. Ind, 
II, 244. 

Perak: common. Penang, Malacca ; Griffith (KewDisfcrib.)No.537. 

There are in the Calcutta Herbarium a large number of fruiting 
specimens of this from Perak; but not a single one in floweri These 
specimens agree so entirely with Roxburgh’s figure of Amyris simplici¬ 
folia in the Calcutta Herbarium (of which Wight’s Ic. 72 is a copy) 
and with Griffith’s Malacca specimen (No 537), that 1 have no hesitation 
in referring them to the same species. The description of the flowers 
given above is copied from Sir Joseph Hooker’s FI. Br. Ind. I, 513. 

Order XXIV. SIMARITBEiE. 

Trees or shrubs, usually with bitter bark. Leaves alternate, often 
large, pinnate or rarely simple ; stipules 0 or deciduous. Inflorescence 
axillary, racemose, paniculate or cymose, rarely spicate. Flowers usually 
diclinous, regular, and generally small. Calyx 3-5-lobed, valvate or im¬ 
bricate. Petals 3-5, very rarely 0, hypogynous, valvate or imbricate. 
Disc annular or elongate, simple or lobed, rarely 0. Stamens as many 
or twice asjtnany as the petals, rarely indefinite, inserted at the base of 
the disc; filaments free, often with a scale at the base; anthers oblong, 
usually introrse, 2-celled, dehiscing longitudinally. Ovary free, 1-6- 
celled, usually deeply lobed, less often entire; styles 2-5, free, or more or 
less united, stigmas capitate; ovules usually solitary in each cell, rarely 
more numerous, raphe ventral, micropyle superior. Fruit drupaceous, 
capsular, or occasionally samaroid, usually of 2-6 distinct oarpels. Seeds 
usually solitary, erect or pendulous, albuminous; embryo straight or 
carved, radicle superior.— Distrib. Tropical and subtropical regions of 
both hemispheres; genera 30; species about 130. 

Ovary deeply 4- or 5- lobed; fruit separat¬ 
ing into cocci; leaves pinnate. 

Stamens 8 to 1.0, filaments with dilated 
ciliate bases ... ... ... 1. Harrisonia. 

Stamens 4. 

Disc entire: flowers in branching 
panicles; leaves glabrous ... 2 . Picrasma. 

Disc 4-lobed; flowers in small cymes, 
collected in long narrow panicles; 
leaves pubescent ... ... 8. Bruoea. 
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Stamens 5; disc 5-lobed; flowers in long 
much-branched panicles; leaves glab¬ 
rous ... ... ... 4. Eurycoma. 

Ovary not lobed; fruit not separating into 
cocci; leaves simple ... ... 5. Irvingia. 

1. HARRISONIA, Brown. 

Glabrous spiny shrubs. Leaves unequally pinnate or 1-foliolate. 
Flowers hermaphrodite, in bracteate cymes. Calyx small, 4-5-fid. Petals 
4-5, longer than calyx. Disc hemispherical. Stamens 8-10, dilated at 
the base. Ovary globose or 4-5-lobed, 4-5-celled; styles connate or 
distinct at the base ; ovules solitary, pendulous. Fruit a small globose 
berry. Seed solitary, sparingly albuminous. —Distrib. Tropics of 
Old World and of Australia. Species 3-4. 

1. Harrisonia Brownii, A. Juss. in Mem. Mus. Par. XII, 517, 540, t. 
28. A shrub; young branches slender, glabrous, lenticellate, often armed 
with sharp conical piickles usually in pairs. Leaflets 3, ovate to 
rhomboid, acuminate, coarsely serrate; the terminal one the largest, 
petiolulate, and much narrowed at the base; the two lateral sessile and 
slightly narrowed; length from *6 to 1 in. Flowers 1 to 3, when ex¬ 
panded *3 in. long, tetramerous, from small axillary tubercles on slender 
pedicels from *5 to *75 in. long, buds globose. Petals lanceolate, 
reflexed. Stamens 8, erect, as long as the petals; filaments with dilated 
concave hairy bases, anthers ovate. Ovary deeply 4-lobed, 4-celled, 
glabrous. Fruit pisiform, depressed, 3-2- or even 1-celled by abortion, 
each oell one-seeded; pericarp coriaceous, glabrous. Planch, in Hook. 
Lond. Journ, Bot, V. 569; Benth. PI. Austral. I, 376. 

S. Andaman: Kurz, King’s collectors. Distrib.— Timor., N. Austra- 
lia. Philippines. 

2. Picrasma, Blume. 

Trees or shrubs with bitter properties. Leaves unequally pinnate. 
Flowers small, declinous or polygamous, in axillary panicles. Oalyst 
very small, 4-5 toothed. Petals 4-5, valvate, very often increasing after 
flowering. Disc thick, entire. Stamens 4-5, not scaly, hairy. Ovary 
3—5-partite, free; style distinct at the base and apex, but united in the 
middle, stigmas simple; ovules erect, solitary. Fruit of 1-3 fleshy or 
coriaceous drupes. Seed erect, albuminous. —Distrib, India, Malay 
Archipelago, China, Japan, West Indies, Brazil. Species about 4. 

I. Picrasma javanica, Blume, Bijdr, 248. A tree 30 to 60 feet high ; 
young branches glabrous, dark-coloured, rather slender. Leaflets 3 to 7, 
membranous, elliptic-oblong, elliptic-lanceolate or elliptic, more or less 
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acuminate or caudate-acuminate, the edges entire or (especially in old 
leaves) thickened and minutely undulate, the base narrowed or rounded; 
both surfaces glabrous; main nerves 4 to 6 pairs, ascending, curved, 
rather prominent and pale beneath in adult leaves. Panicles axillary, 
on long peduncles, branching. Flowers numerous, crowded at the 
extremities of the branchlets, 4-raerous, '15 to ‘25 in. in diam. Sepals 
broadly ovate, spreading, pubescent, minute. Petals much larger than 
the sepals, ovate, concave, nerved, puborulous. Stamens 4; the filaments 
pubescent in the male, villous in the female flower. Ovary deeply 
4-lobcd, pnberulous; the disc entire, woolly. Style single ; stigmas 4, 
reflexed. Fruit of l to 3 sub-globular coriaceous drupes seated on the 
enlargod disc, and surrounded by the enlarged coriaceous curved petals. 
Benn. Plantae Javan. Rarior. 197. t. 41; Planch, in Hook. Lond. Journ. 
Pot. Y, 573; Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 520; Kurz for Flor. Burma, I. 
201. P- ncpalrmit, Benn, in Wall. Cat. sub No. 8506. (Lith. Cat. p. 287) ; 
PI. Jav. Rar. 201 ; Planch, in Hook. Journ. Bot. V, 573. P. andamanica , 
Kurz Andam. Rep. App. IV; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 520; Brucea ? 
Wall. Cat. 7499. B. dnbia, Steud. Nomencl. Wall. Cat. indeterminata, 
No. 9037. 

Malacca, Persic, Andamans. Distrib.—M alayan Archipelago, sub- 
Himalayan tracts, Assam, Khasia Hills and Burmah, in British India. 

J can find nothing to distinguish P. nepalensis Bonn, and P. andama¬ 
nica , Kurz from P. javanica, Bluine. In fact Kurz himself reduced his 
species P. andamanica to P. javanica; and in his latest book (The Flora 
of British Burmah), he dors not give the name P. andamanica, which 
was in fact originally published in a hastily prepared official report. 
And, as for P. nepalensis, Benn.—its author declares in his original 
description of it, that it differs from P. javanica, Bl., only by having 
sometimes as many as Bevcn leaflets, and in their being more acuminate 
than is usual in specimens from Java. 

3. Bbucea, Mill. 

Bitter trees or shrubs. Leaves large, unequally pinnate. Flowers 
iu minute, numerous, very small cymes, collected into long narrow axil¬ 
lary panicles. Calyx minute, 4-partite, imbricate. Petals 4, minute, 
linear, imbricate. Disc 4-lobed. Stamens 4, insertod beneath the diso, 
filaments naked. Ovary 4-lobed, or qonsisting of 4 entirely free car¬ 
pels. Drupes 4, entirely free, ovoid, somewhat fleshy. Seed solitary, 
exalbuminous,— Distiub. Tropics of Old World and of Australia. Spe¬ 
cies 6. 

1. Bkucea sumatrana, Roxb. FI. Ind. I., 449. A shrub 4 to 6 feet 
high; young branches rather stout, tawny-pubescent. Leaflets about 
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9,. membranous, lanceolate, acuminate, very coarsely dentate-serrate; tbe 
base oblique, acute, or obtuse; both, surfaces, but especially the lower, 
softly yellowish-pubescent, 1*5 to 3’5 in. long (the whole leaf from 10 to 
14 in. long), petiolule *15 to *25 in. long. Panicles often as long as the 
leaves, very narrow. Flowers minute, purple, in short distant cymules; 
the sepals smaller than the petals, both pubescent. Stamens about as 
long as the petals, the filaments short. Drupes black whon ripe, oval, 
glabrous, *15 to '2 in. long. DO. Prod. IT, 88; Wail Cat. 8482 ; Blume 
liijdr., 1L67; Planch, in Hook. Lond. Joum. Bot. v., 575 ; Hook. fil. FI, 
Br. Ind. I, 523; Kurz For. Flora, Burma, I, 202. 

In all the provinces except the Andaman and Nicobar Islands.— 
Distrib. Malayan Archipelago, British India. 

4. Eurycoma, Jack. 

Shrubs or Bmall trees, with bitter bark. Leaves very large, un¬ 
equally pinnate, with entire glabrous leaflets. Flowers polygamous, in 
much-branched sub-terminal glandular-hairy panicles. Calyx minute, 
5-tootlied, valvate. Petals 5, induplicate-valvate. Disc consisting of 5 
glands alternating with the stamens. Stamens in male and hermaphro¬ 
dite flowers 5, smaller in the latter; filaments attached to the base of 
the petals. Ovary 5-partite, free; styles 5, connate, stigmas distinct. 
Drupes 3-5, stipitate. Seed solitary, pendulous, exalbuminous.— Distrib. 
Malaya, Philippines. Species 2. 

Branches 1 in. thick, rusty-pubescent; petals 

•25 in. long, thick, pubescent on both surfaces 1. E. longifolia. 

Branches “25 in. thick, glabrous, pale ; petals 

*35 in. long, thin, glabrous inside ... 2. E. apiculata. 

]. Eurycoma lonoipolia, Jack Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Carey, II, 307. 
A shrub or small tree; young branches about 1 in. in diam., densely 
rusty-tomentose, with large cicatrices. Leaves 18 to 24 in. long; the 
leaflets numerous, coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, acute, entire; the base 
oblique, cuneate; both surfaces glabrous, the upper shining; length 
3 to 4 in., breadth 75 to J in. Panicles usually shorter than the leaves, 
much-branched, many-flowered, clothed (especially in the younger parts) 
with rufous glandular hairs. Calyx much shorter than the corolla, the 
segments ovale, spreading. Petals thick, erect, ovate-lanceolate, purple, 
pubescent, slightly glandular in the upper half outside, *25 in. long. 
Stamens longer than the catyx, alternating with 5 rather large bilobed 
ciliate glands which are large in the male and small in the hermaphro¬ 
dite. Fruit of 1 to 5, stipitate, narrowly ovoid, apiculate, ridged drupes, 
*5 in. long and 25 in, diam.; the pericarp coriaceous, purple, glabrous. 
DO. Prodr. ii. 86; Wall. Cat. 8522; Planch, in Hook. Lond. Joiirn. 
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Bot. v. 584. E. merguensis , Planch. 1. c.; E. tavoyana , Wall. Gat., 8523 ; 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 521; Kurz For Flora Barmah. I, 202. 

In all the provinces except the Andaman and Nicobar islands. 
Distbib.—M alayan Archipelago, Philippines, Burmah. 

2. Eurtcoma apiculata, A. W. Bennett in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
1,522. A shrub or small tree young branches about *25 in. thick, 
nearly glabrous, rather pale. Leaves 12 to 15 in. long; the leaflets 
numerous, sub-coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, shortly and rather abruptly 
acuminate; the base acute, very slightly oblique; both surfaces glabrous, 
dull; length 2*5 to5'5in., breadth 1 to 1'7 in. Panicles shorter than the 
leaves ; the lateral branches short, slender, few-flowered, clothed, espe¬ 
cially towards the extremities, with short, black glandular hairs. Calyx 
much shorter than the corolla, the segments sub-erect, ovate, acute. 
Petals thin, erect, linear, glabrous inside, glandular outside, *35 in. long. 
Stamens about as long as the sepals, alternating with very minute 
entire glands. Fruit as in E. longifolia. 

Penang: Perak, not so common as the last. 

This species comes very near E. longifolia , Jack., the chief distinction 
being in the flowers. The branches are also very much thinner than 
those of E. longifolia , and they are glabrous; the panicles hare shorter 
and fewer-flowered branches. 

5. IRVINGIA, Hook. f. 

Glabrous insipid trees. Leaves simple, coriaceous, entire, with 
deciduous stipules. Flowers hermaphrodite, in axillary panicles, ebrao- 
teate. Calyx small, 4-5-partite, imbricate. Petals 4-5, imbricate. 
Lise very large, cushion-shaped. Stamens 10, inserted beneath the 
disc, filaments long, slender. Ovary conical, compressed, 2-celled, 
entire; style simple, terminal; ovules solitary. Fruit drupaceous, large, 
with 1 pendulous exalbuminous seed. Four species—3 Tropical African, 
and 1 Malayan. 

1. Irvingia malayana, Oliver ex Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 522. 
Young branches glabrous, striate. Leaves coriaceous, glabrous, elliptic, 
acute, entire, the base rounded; main nerves 14 to 16 pairs, spreading, 
curved, inconspicuous: length 3*5 to 5 5 in., breadth 1*75 to 2*4 in., 
petiole *6 to *7 in. Panicles axillary, little-branched, shorter than the 
leaves. Flowers small, hermaphrodite.* Calyx-lobes ovate, obtuse. Petals 
twice as long as the calyx and equal to, the stamens, refiexed after 
flowering. Disc large, bearing the conical ovary in the middle of it. 
Fruit a glabrous compressed drupe, 2 in. long and nearly 1*5 in. in 
diam. 

Malacca; Main gay (Kew DiBtrib.) No. 468. 
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Order XXV. OCHNACE^®. 

Glabrous trees or shrubs. Leaves alternate, simple, (very rarely 
pinnate) coriaceous; Btipules 2. Inflorescence panicled or occasionally 
umbellate (rarely flowers solitary), bracteate. Flowers hermaphrodite, 
conspicuous. Sepals 4-5, free, imbricate, persistent. Petals 5, rarely 
4 or 10, free, hypogynous, imbricate, longer than the sepals, deciduous. 
Disc enlarged after flowering, occasionally 0. Stamens 4, 5, 8, 10, or 
indefinite, inserted on the disc, filaments persistent; anthers basifix^d, 
sometimes deciduous, dehiscing longitudinally, or often opening by 
terminal pores. Ovary short, 2-celled, or elongate and 1-10-celled; 
placenta axile or parietal; style simple, subulate, acute, rarely divided 
at the extremity, stigmas simple, terminal; ovules 1-2 in each cell, or 
indefinite, ascending or rarely pendulous, raphe ventral, micropyle 
superior. Fruit indehiscent, drupaceous or baccate, compound; each 
drupe or pyrene 1-4 seeded; or capsular and 1-5-colled with septicidal 
dehiscence. Seeds solitary, few or numerous ; albumen fleshy or 0; 
embryo straight or rarely curved, radicle superior or inferior.— Distrib. 
Tropical regions of both hemispheres, but chiefly American. Species 
about 160. 

Tribe 1. Ochnej:. Ovary 2-10-celledj ovules solitary in each cell. 
Seeds exalbuminous. 

Stamens co ; flowers paniculate ... ... 1. Ochna. 

Stamens 10; flowers paniculate or umbellate 2. Oomphia. 

Sepals, petals, and stamens 4 ... ... 3. Tetramerista. 

Tribe 2. Edthemideje. Ovary imperfectly 5-celled; ovules 2 in 
each cell.- Seeds albuminous. 

Stamens 5; with alternate staminodes ... 4. Euthemis. 

1. Ochna, Linn. 

Glabrous trees or shrubs. Leaves alternate, simple, serrate, rarely 
entire, 2-stipulate. Flowers large, yellow, in bracteate panicles or 
umbels. Sepals 5, coloured, persistent. Petals 5-10, deciduous. Disc 
thick, lobed. Stamens ao, shorter than the petals, filaments short or 
elongated; anthers opening longitudinally, deciduous. Ovary deeply 
3-10-lobed, lobes 1-celled; styles entirely connate or distinct at the 
apex; ovules solitary in each cell, axile. Fruit 3-10 drupes, seated on 
the broad disc. Seed erect, albuminous.— Distrib. Tropical Asia and 
Africa. Species about 28. 

1. Ochna Wallichii, Vlanch. in Hook. Lond. Journ. Bot.V, 650. 
A small tree, with elliptic or elliptic-oblong, sub-orenate, sub-serrate 
or entire, acute leaves, with cuneate or sub-rounded bases; the main 
nerves sub-horizontal, faint ; length 3 to 5’5 in. ; breadth 15 to 2*5 in,; 
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petiole ‘15 to *2 in. Stipules very minute. Flowers 1’5 in. in diam., 
in short lateral panicles, the pedicels 1 in. or more in length. Sepals 
ovate or lanceolate, usually reflexed in fruit. Petals larger than the 
sepals. Anthers linear, deciduous, shorter than the filiform persistent 
filaments. Styles longer than the stamens, cuneate to the apex, or the 
apices free and spreading. Drupes ovoid, about “5 in. long. Hook, fil, 
FI. Br. Ind. (excl. syn. 0. stipulacea, Colebr. MSS.). 0. nitida, Wall. 
Cat. 2894 (not of Thnnhg.); Planch, in Hook. Journ. Bot. V, 653; 
Kurz For. FI. Burm. I, 205, 0. squarrosa , Kurz Andaman Report 
IV (not of Linn,). 0. andamanica, Kurz Andam. Rep. Ed. II, 33; 
Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, for 1872, pt. 2, 295 ; For. Flora Burm. I, 205. 
0. obtusata , DC. Wall. Cat. 2805, B. 

Andaman Islands.— Distrib. Burmah. 

Kurz distinguished his species 0. andamanica by the styles being 
free and spreading at their apices, while the fruiting sepals are reflexed. 
But I do not find that these two characters are at all constantly asso¬ 
ciated. In other respects, Kurz’s characters of 0. Wallichii , and 0. 
andamanica are identical. O. stipulacea , Colebr., redaced to this by 
Mr. A. W. Bennett, in FI. Br. Ind., appears to me to be distinct. 

2 GrOMi'HiA, Schreb. 

Glabrous trees or shrubs. Leaves alternate, shining, 2-stipulate. 
Flowers yellow, in axillary or terminal racemes or umbels. Sepals 5, 
coloured, persistent. Petals 5, imbricate. Disc thick, lobed. Stamens 
10, inserted at the base of the disc, filaments very short, anthers open¬ 
ing by terminal pores. Ovary deeply 5-6-lobed, lobes 1-celled ; styles 
connate, stigma simple ; ovules solitary in each cell, erect. Drapes 5 or 
fewer, seated on a broad disc, 1-seeded. Seed erect, exalbnminous.— 
Distrib. Chiefly tropical South American : a few in Asia and Africa. 
Species about 80. 

Flowers in diffuse paniclos ... ... 1. O. sumatrgna. 

Flowers in corymbs ... ... ... 2. O. Hookeri. 

1. Gomfhia sumatrana, Jack in Mai. Misc. No. 5, p. 29; Hook. 
Bot. Misc. II., 77. A tree 22 to 40 feet high; young branches 
slender, pale. Leaves coriaceous, narrowly elliptic-oblong, tapering to 
each end, the edges serrulate or sub-entire ; main nerves numerous, 
sub-horizontal, very faint, as are the reticulations; intramurginal nerves 
from base to apex, two or three, rather distinct when dry; length 3*5 
to 7 in., breadth 1*35 to 2'25 in., petiole '15 in. Panicles terminal, 
longer than the leaves, branching. Flowers numerous, '35 in. in diam. 
Sepals narrowly ovate, veined. Petals larger than the sepals, broad, 
refuse and inflexed at the apex. Anthers linear, mueh longer than 
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the short filaments. Ovaries 5 ; styles longer than the stamens, quite 
connate. Ripe carpels obovate or renifonn, shining. Hook. fil. FI. Br. 
Ind. I, 525; Kurz For. Flora Burm. I, 206; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, 
675; Wall. Cat. 2803. 0. sumatrensis , Planoh. in Hook. Io. PI. t. 712, 
and Hook. Lond. Journ. Bot. YI. 2. Ochna crocea , Grill. Not. IY. 463. 
33 ? pulcherrima , Wall, Cat. 2518. # 

In all the provinces except the Nicobar and Andaman Islands: 
common.— Distbib. Borneo, Sumatra. 

This is very near indeed to G. angustifolia , Yahl.; the only differ¬ 
ences that I can find between the two being that in this the petals are 
larger, with more refiexed edges, and the panicles are larger and more 
diffuse. 

2. Gomphia Hookeri, Planch, in Hook. Lond. Journ. Bot. VI, 3. 
A tree; young branches dark-coloured. Leaves coriaceous, ovate-oblong 
to oblong-lanceolate, the base narrowed; main nerves faint, much 
curved upwards, no continuous intrainarginal nerve; upper surface 
shining, the lower dull; longth 2 5 to 6 in., breadth I to 2 in., petiole 
1*5 to ’35 in. Flowers *35 in. in diam., in literal or terminal, crowded, 
minutely bracteolate umbels; tho pedicels slender, '5 to '7 in. long. 
Sepals lanceolate. Petals very deciduous, about as long as tho sepals, 
oblong, obtuse, not narrowed at the base. Anthers deciduous Elongate, 
about as long as the slender persistent filaments. Ovaries 5; styles 
much longer than tho stamens, quite connate. Ripe carpels sub-globular 
or obovoid, smooth, *2 in. diam. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 525. 

In all the provinces except the Nicobar and Andaman Islands. 

In the flowers of different individuals, the disc varies in thickness, 
being in some as thick as the ovaries are long, while in others it is 
comparatively shallow. 

Var. corymbosa; flowers in corymbs, which are sometimes com¬ 
pound ; the lengthened rachis of the inflorescence rough from the 
transverse cicatrices of the fallon bracts; shrubby, 

3. Tjstramerista, Miq. 

Shrubs or trees. Leaves very large, coriaceous, entire. Flowers in 
axillary racemes with largo foliaceous bracts. Sepals 4, imbricate, 
persistent. Petals 4, persistent. Stamens 4, the filaments with dilated 
bases, the anthers with sutural dehiscence. Ovary 4-angled, 4-celled, 
the style entire. Fruit baccate, globose; the pericarp leathery.— Distbib. 
Malaya. Species 1 or 2. 

1. Tetramerista glabra, Miq., FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl., 534. A 
glabrous tree 30 to 50 feet high; young branches stout, with shining, 
rather pale bark. Leaves narrowly obovate or oblanceolate, sub-sessile, r 
J. ii, 30 
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the apex obtuse; the base much narrowed, minutely sagittate; upper sur¬ 
face shining, the lower dull, chocolate-coloured when dry; main nerves 
numerous, sub-horizontal; length 5 to 10 in., breadth 1*25 to 2*75 in., 
petiole under ’1 in. Flowers 1 in. in diam., in long-pedunculate axillary 
umbellate racemes; pedicels about *5 in. long, each with a sepal-like 
bract near the flower. Sepals coriaceous, oblong, obtuse. Petals linear- 
lanceolate, about as long as the sepals and reflexed like them. Stamens 
elongate, shorter than the reflexed filaments. Ovary ovoid, obscurely 
4-angled. Style single, stigma minute. Ripe fruit ovoid-globose, 1'25 
to 1”5 in. long, sub-glabrons, the calyx and corolla persistent; the 
pericarp thick, fleshy. Bennett in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 526. 
Annistrocladus ? sagittatus, Wall. Oat. 1055. 

Singapore; Wallich. Perak: Wray, Scortechini, King’s collector. 
Disteib. Sumatra. 


4. Euthemis, Jack. 

Glabrous shrubs. Leaves alternate, simple, shining, coriaceous, serru¬ 
late, with ciliate deciduous stipules. Flowers rose or white, in terminal 
or leaf-opposed racemes or panicles, bracteate. Sepals 5, imbricate, 
persistent or deciduous. Petals 5, longer than sepals, imbricate. Disc 
small, conical. Stamens 5, inserted at the base of the disc, with 
alternate staminodes, anthers opening by terminal pores. Ovary semi- 
5-cel led, elongate, viscid ; style 1, stigma entire; ovules 1-2 in each 
cell, pendulous. Fruit a berry of 5 pyrenes, each 1-2-seeded. Seeds 
pendulous with a fleshy albumen.— Distrib. Species 4; all Malayan. 

Leaves spinulose-serrate; fruit white ... 1. E . leucocarpa. 

Leaves nearly entire ; fruit red ... ... 2. E. minor. 

1. Euthemis leucocarpa, Jack in Mai. Misc. No. V., p. 16, A 
shrub 2 to 5 feet high: young branches rather stout, pale, glabrous, 
lenticellate. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, tapering to each end, the edge 
thickened inside the numerous spinuloso serrations; main nerves very 
numerous, curved at first, then sub-horizontal, indistinct; length 3'5 to 8 
in., breadth 1‘2 to 2 in.; petiole '5 to 1’5 in., winged. Flowers - 6 or "7 
in. in diam, shortly pedicelled, generally in pairs; bracts ovate, acute. 
Sepals ovate, obtuse, ciliate, the two inner rather smaller. Petals longer 
than the sepals, oblong-ovate, obtuse, reflexed. Anthers erect, connivent, 
subsessile, oblong, acuminate at the apex, style filiform; stigma small, 
simple. Berry snow-white, sub-globular, *2 ( to *35 in. in diam., obscurely 
angled, mesocarp spongy. Koxb. FI. Ind. (ed. Carey), II, 303; Planchon 
in Hook. Ic. Plant, t. 711. Bennett in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 526; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. Pt. 2 p. 675. 

In all the provinces except the Andaman and Nicobar islands. 
Distuib. Malayan Archipelago. 
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2. Euthemib minor, Jack in Mai. Misc. No. V, p. 18. A small 
shrub, similar to the last, but with nearly entire, sub-acute, obscurely- 
veined leaves, and red fruits. Roxb. FI. Ind. (ed. Carey), ii, 304; 
Bennett in Hook. fil. Fi. Br. Ind. I, 526; Miq. Fi. Ind. Bat. I, 
Pt. 2, p 675. 

Penang and Singapore.— Distrib. Malayan Archipelago. 

I give Penaug and Singapore as localities'for this species, on the 
authority of Hooker’s Flora of British India. It is, however, now pro¬ 
bably extinct in both ; and I have seen no specimens from any locality 
nearer to them than the island of Bangka. In Jack’s time, this plant 
appears to have been common enough in Singapore. The plant named 
Euthemis elegantissima, by Wallich, although doubtfully placed in 
this genus by its author, has leaves very like those of E. leucocarpa ; but 
the main nerves curve in a very different manner. Wallich never 
found it in fruit; but in his day plants of it wero common in Singapore 
and the neighbouring small islands. This too appears now to be extinct. 
The reduction of E. elegantissima to Gomphiu sumatrana , Planch, 
which was first suggested by Planchon, is in my opinion quite wrong, the 
leaves of the two being very different. 

Order XXVI. BURSE RACEA3. 

Trees or shrubs, mostly resiniferous. Leaves alternate (very 
rarely opposite), imparipinnate or trifoliolate, stipulate or ex-stipulate. 
Inflorescence racemose or paniculate. Floivers regular, small, herma¬ 
phrodite or often polygamous. Calyx free, 3-6-lobed, imbricate or 
valvate, often minute. Petals 3-6, distinct, rarely connate, imbricate or 
valvute. Disc annular or cupular, or absent, usually conspicuous, free, 
or adnate to the calyx. Stamens as many or twice as many aB petals, 
inserted at the base or margin of the disc, equal or unequal; filaments 
free or connate at the base, smooth; anthers dorsifixed, rarely innate, 
2-locular, dehiscing longitudinally. Ovary free, rarely 1-, more often 
2-5-celled; style simple, stigma undivided or 2-5-lobed; ovules 2, or 
rarely 1 in each cell, anatropous, usually pendulous, rarely ascending, 
mioropyle superior, raphe ventral. Fruit drupaceous, indehiscent with 
hard putamen, or separating into 2-5 pyrenes, rarely pseudo-capsular 
and dehiscent. Seeds solitary, usually pendulous, testa membranous, 
albumen 0; cotyledons usually membranous, contortuplicate, rarely fleshy 
and plano-convex, radicle superior.— Distrib. Tropical regions of both* 
hemispheres; genera 15 to 19. Species about 250, 

Culyx, corolla, and stamens 5-merous. 

Fruit hard, woody, 3-winged, separating 

into 3 indohiscent pyrenes ... 1. Triomma. 
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Flowers 3*merons. 

Flowers polygamous, dimorphorus. Fruit 
ellipsoid, more or less trigonouB, with 
terminal style; endocarpbony, 1-3-celled, 
usually 1-seeded ... ... 2. Oanarium. 

Fruit obliquely globose, f 1-celled, 1-seeded. 

Calyx kceleii, the segments large, con- 

nivent ... ... ... 3. Trigonochlamys. 

Flowers hermaphrodite, homomorphous. 

Fruit ellipsoid or sub-globose, with the 
stigmatic scar lateral or basal, more or 
less compressed on two sides, rounded on 
the third; endocarp rarely bony or woody, 

1-cclled, 1-seeded ... ... 4 Saniiria. 

1. Triomma, Hook. fil. 

A tree. Leaves alternate, exstipulate, imparipinnate j the leaflets 
few, opposite, petiolulate. Flowers very small, in terminal panicles, 
polygamous. Calyx 5-fid. Petals 5, small, valvate? Stamens 10 (?) 
inserted at the base of the 5-lobed disc. Ovary trigonous, 3-celled, 
style short, ovules 2 in each cell. Fruit 3-winged, 3-valved, as much 
as 2-2£ inches long, containing 3 hard woody separable pyrenes.— Distrib. 
A solitary species. 

1. Triomma malaccensis, Hook. f. in Trans. Linn. Soc. XXIII. 171 ; 
leaflets oblique, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, entire ; drupe ovate-caudate, 
acutely cuspidate, 2’5 in. long by 2 in. broad : Bennett in Hook. fil. FI. 
Br. Ind. I, 528. Aryfera ? macrocarpa , Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 199. 

Malacca: Griffith, Maingay. 

There is an authentic specimen in the Calcutta Herbarium of Miquel’a 
Arytera ? macrocarpa , collectod by Teysmann in the Lampongs, Eastern 
Sumatra. There is no doubt whatever of its identity with this. 

2. Canarium, Linn. 

Reziniferous trees. Leaves alternate, imparipinnate, stipulate or 
exstipulate. Flowers bracteate, in terminal or axillary panicles or 
racemes, dimorphous, polygamous; those with fertile stamens and 
rudimentary ovaries being smaller, bujb in larger inflorescences; those 
with fertile ovary having rudimentary stamens, being larger, but 
in smaller inflorescences. Calyx campanulate, 3-lobed or 3-fid, val¬ 
vate. Petals 3, imbricate below or valvate, usually exceeding the calyx. 
Stamens 6, distinct, iuserted on margin or outside of disc, or filaments 
confluent below and disc absent. Ovary 3-celled; ovules 2 in each 
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oell; Btyle various, or stigma subsessile, capitate. Drupe usually 
ellipsoidal, more or less distinctly trigonous, with a 1-8-celled, 1-3- 
seeded stone; cotyledons often partite, contortuplicate. Distrib. Tropi¬ 
cal Asia, chiefly in Malaya. Species probably about 90. 

The genera Santiria and Oanarium are not separated from each 
other by any bold, well-marked distinction. As regards the Indian 
species of both genera, I find the following characters the most diag¬ 
nostic :— 

. Canarium. Santiria. 

Calyx cupular or campanulate. 

Petals longer than broad, slightly 
narrowed to the base. 

Disc small, annular, or thin and 
cupular, or represented only by 
the tube formed by the united 
filaments. 

Filaments dilated at the base and 
sometimes united into a tube. 

The flowers with fertile authors 
(practically the male flowers) 
smaller than those with fertile 
ovaries, but in larger inflores¬ 
cences. 

In the majority of the species of Canarium in which the filaments 
are united iuto a tube, 1 can find no other disc than that tube. 

The genus Trigonochlamys is also closely allied to Oanarium and 
Santiria, being distinguished from both by its much larger calyx, 
depressed-globose ovary, and spherical drupe. In fact the characters of 
the three genera so overlap each other, that, in my opinion, they must 
either bo kept distinct by characters more or less minute, as Messrs. 
Bentham and Hooker have done, or united into a single genus. Dr. Engler 
steers a middle course; he keeps up Canarium and Santiria , but 
unites Trigonochlamys with the latter, dividing Santiria into three 
sections: (1) Icicopsis, with one species (S. Planchoni); (2) Trigono¬ 

chlamys, with four species; and (3) Eu-santina with 22 species. The 
section Icicopsis contains one 3-androus plant, which, as it has the 
dimorphous flowers and inflorescence of Canarium, I have transferred 
to that genus. I adufit that, the drupes of the plant in question more 
resemble those of Santiria than of Canarium: but, in the majority of its 
characters, it appears to me to agree better with the latter genus, As 
regards Dr. Engler’s section Trigonochlamys, it is difficult to see how 
Canarium and Santiria arc to be kept distinct as genera, if the four 


Calyx cupular, never campanulate, 
sometimes quite flat. 

Petals l'otund, with very broad 
truncate bases. 

Disc large, cupular, fleshy, often 
corrugated. 

Filaments dilated at the base, but 
never united into a tube. 

Flowers all hermaphrodite and uni¬ 
form, as are the inflorescences. 
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plants which form this section are to be included under Santiria \ for 
the flowers of Trigonochlamys are really more like those of Oanarium 
than of Santiria. The separation of Canarium from Santiria by 
characters taken from the drupe, in my opinion, fails. The drupe of 
Oanarium is defined as 1 inoh or more in length, ovoid or oblong-ovoid, 
never gibbous, boldly trigonous, its sides equal and its endocarp hard 
thick and strong, 3-to 1-celled, and the scar of the style apical; while 
that of Santiria is usually leBS than 1 in. long, shortly and obliquely 
ovoid or sub-globose, often gibbous, the endocarp being thin, coriaceous, 
sub-ligneous, never bony, 1-celled, and the scar of the style lateral and 
often approximated to the base. Unfortunately several species from 
Perak (which in other respects have the facies of Santiria) have the style- 
scar quite terminal; while, on the other hand, some species with many 
of the characters of Canarium have drupes of which the endocarp 
is not more bony than that of several species of Santiria. The 
characters drawn from the flower, which I have given above, do not 
appear to me to have hitherto had sufficient value attached to them. 

By transferring Santiria Planchoni, Benn. to Oanarium ; by keeping 
up Trigonochlamys as a genus characterised by its very large calyx, and 
globose drupe; and by restricting Santiria to the plants which form the 
sectioft ftu-santiria of Engler, I venture to think that the study of all •' 
the plants concerned will be simplified. 

Stamens 3. 

Leaves sub-coriaceous with bluntly acumi¬ 
nate apices and 10 "to 14 pairs of main 
nerves,. flowers *1 in. long, drupes '4 to - 5 
in. long ... ... ... 1. G. Planchoni. 

Leaves coriaceous, with caudate-acuminate 
apices and 7 to 9 pairs of main nerves; 
flowers *2 in. long; drupes 2 to 2 25 in. 
long ... ... ... ... 2. 0. caudatum. 

Stamens 6. 

Filaments united into a tube. 

Leaflets glabrous on both surfaces. 

Leaflets 5 to 9 with 7 or 8 pairs of 
nerves; panicles terminal ... 3. 0. parvifolvum. 

Leaflets 11 to 17, with 12 to 19 pairs 
of nerves; panicles axilttry ... 4. 0. euphyllum. 

Leaflets more or less hairy. 

Leaflets 7 to 9, sparsely pubescent on . 
the lower surface when young, main 
nerves 10 or 12 pairs; panicles axil¬ 
lary 


Ml 


HI 


5. 0. grandiflorum. 
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Leaflets sparsely hispid on both surfaces 
when young; glabrous, except the 
hispidulous nerves, when adult; pani¬ 
cles hispidulous 

Leaflets sparsely hispidulous on the 
upper surface, their under surface and 
the inflorescence rufous-pubescent or 
tomentose ... ... ... 

• Leaflets with the midrib tomentose on 

the upper surface, the whole of the 
under surface and the panicles 

rufous-tomentose ... ... 

* Leaflets glabrous on the upper surface, 

the lower glaucescent, with a few 
scattered hairs ; panicles rusty-tomen- 
tose ... ... ... 

Filaments free. 

Leaflets quite glabrous on both Surfaces ; 
petals puberulous outside. 

Stipules persistent. 

Stipules elliptic-oblong, entire ... 

Stipules pectinately lobed 


Stipules (if any) deciduous 

Loaflets glabrous or nearly so on both 
surfaces, petals rusty-pilose or pilose 
outside , ... 

Leaflets with the midrib and nerves 
puberulous on the lower surface. 
Leaflets not glaucous beneath,entire; 

drupe less than 1 in. long 
Leaflets glancous beneath, at least 
when young. 

Leaflets crenulate or sub-crenu- 
late ; drupes 1 id. long’ 
Leaflets obscurely and minute¬ 
ly crenate^n* serrate, drupes 
about.-in, long ... 

Leaflets, rusty-tomentose or pubescent 
on the lower surface, the midrib 
tomentose on the upper ... 
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6. G.pilosum. 

7. C. hirtellum. 

8. 0. rufum. 

9. 0. purpurascens. 

10. G. commune . 

I 11. G. coccineo- 

bracteatum. 

12. 0 . Manii. 

13. C. Kadondon. 

14. 0. rubiginosum. 

15. G. Kumtleri . 

16. 0. glaucum. 




17. 0. seoundum. 
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Of doubtful position. 

Male flowers unknown, but probably 

near 0 . parvifolium ... ... 18. 0 . nitidum. 

1. Canarium planchoni, King, A tree, 50 or 60 feet high; young 
branches glabrous, cinereous. Leaves 5 to 10 in. long, stipules deciduous. 
Leaflets 7 to 13, thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate or elliptic-oblong, 
shortly and bluntly acuminate; the base rounded, slightly oblique; 
both surfaces glabrous, the upper pale when dry and the nervation 
obsolete, the lower brown with the 10 to 14 pairs of sub-horizontal 
nerves slightly prominent; length 2 to 4 in., breadth :9 to 1*5 in.; petio- 
lules *15 to 3 in., the terminal one longer. Panicles numerous, slender, 
axillary, much shorter than the leaves, pale pubernlous; the branches 
distant, ascending, the small flowers crowded near their apices. Flowers 
*1 in. long, with several very minute deciduous bracteoles just 
beneath the calyx. Calyx campanulate, deeply cleft into 3 ovate, tri¬ 
angular lobes, tomentose outside, glabrous inside. Petals slightly 
larger than the sepals, deltoid, with a short subulate inflected apex, 
sub-concave, less tomentose outside than the sepals, glabrous inside. 
Stamens 3, connivont; the anthers innate, broadly ovate; filaments 
shorter than the anthers, flat, dilated at the base and inserted on the edge 
of the large cupular fleshy disc. Ovary in the male flowers imperfect: 
in the female flowers small, ovate, 3-grooved, glabrous; style terminal, 
short, 3-grooved, as is the stigma. Fruit ovoid, slightly gibbous, globular, 
glabrous; the persistent style slightly lateral, *4 to 5 in. long. Santiria 
Planchoni, A. W. Benn. in Hook. FI. Br. Ind. I, 536; Engler in De. 
Candolle Monegr. Plianerog. IV, 154. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.), Nos. 315, 1972; Griffith, Nos. 
1152, 1153. Perak: King’s collector, No. 5573; Seortechini, No. 2097. 

2. Canarium caudatum, King n. sp. A tree 20 to 40 feet high ; 
young shoots pale brown, lenticellate, all parts except the calyx quite 
glabrous. Leaves 8 to 13 in. long, stipules (if any) deciduous. Leaflets 
5 to 7, coriaceous, oblong to ovate, tapering to both ends, the apex 
caudate-acuminate, the edges entire and sometimes slightly undulate; 
bpth surfaces glabrous, shining, the reticulations distinct on the upper 
surface, and the 7 to 9 pairs of ascending curving interarching main 
nerves pale on the lower; length 3 to 6 in., breadth 1 *5 in. to 2*25 in., petio- 
lules *4 to ‘5 in., the terminal one 1*2 tq 1*6 in. Male panicles terminal, 
narrowly pyramidal, few-branched, shorter than the leaves, the brac¬ 
teoles (if any) deciduous. Flowers few, 1 'at the extremities of the 
branohes, *2 in., long. Calyx widely campanulate; the mouth with 
3 broad, shallow teeth, minutely pubescent outside, glabrous inside. 
Petals longer than the calyx, imbricate, ovate, acute, the base truncate, 
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thickened in the middle; the edges thin, both surfaces glabrous. Sta¬ 
mens 3; the anthers oblong, shorter than the flattened filaments, the 
dilated "bases of which are attached outside the glabrous fleshy disc 
from which emerges the oblong tapering rudimentary ovary: style 
filiform, stigma minute. Female flowers not seen. Ripe drupes narrowly 
ellipsoid, slightly clavate, sub-trigonous, 2 to 2*25 in. long and ‘6 in. 
in diam.; persistent calyx small, flat, 3-angled. 

Perak: King’s collector, Nos. 8554, 10016, 10182, and 10227. 
Scortechini, No. 454. 

This and the next are distinctly separated from all the other hitherto 
described Malayan specios by their triandrous flowers. The leaves and 
drupes of this are also very characteristic. 

3. Canarium parvifolium, A. W. Benn. iu Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 1. 
536. A tree; young branches slender, dark brown, all parts ultimately 
glabrous except the flower. Leaves 6 to 12 in. long; leaflets 5 to 9, coria* 
ceous, oblong-lanceolate to elliptic, acuminate, entire, the base rounded 
or slightly narrowed, both surfaces shining; nerves 7 or 8 pairs, spread¬ 
ing, invisible above (even when dry) and very faint below, length 2 to 
3*5 in., breadth ’8 to 16; petiolules *1 to *2 in., the terminal one *35 to ‘65 
in.; stipules (if any) deciduous. Panicles terminal, slender, the branches 
few, short, few-flowered, bracteolate. Flowers 2 in. long, slightly 
longer than the pedicels. Calyx campanulate; the mouth truncate, 
quite entire or faiutly 3-toothed. Petals much longer than the calyx, 
imbricate, elliptic, obtuse, concave, puberulous on both surfaces. Stamens 
6, as long as the petals: anthers oblong, much shorter than the filaments 
which are subulate, much dilated in the lower third and very slightly 
united at tho base. Rudimentary ovary ovoid, tapering into the thin 
cylindric style, glabrous. Female flowers unknown. Ripe drupe ellipsoid, 
trigonous, glabrous, 1*5 to 1*75 in. long, and *8 in. in diam. Engler 
in DeCand. Monogr. Phanerog. Vol. IV, 140. 

Malacca: Gi*iffith, No. 1068; Maingay, No. 353 (Kew Distribution). 
Perak: King’s collector, Nos. 2618 and 7870. 

The bases of the filaments iu Griffith’s No. 1068 are less dilated 
than in those of Maingay’s No. 353, or in those of King’s collector’s 
specimens; but in other respects the characters agree. This species in 
externals much resembles 0. nitidum , Benn. 

4. Canarium euphyllum, Ky.rz in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1872, 
Pt. 2. p. 295. A tree 80 to 90 feet high; young shoots very stout, 
puberulous. Leaves 2 to 3 # feet long, the stipules (if any) very decid¬ 
uous. Leaflets 11 to 17, membranous, ovate, ovate-oblong or oblong, 
opposite, very shortly and abruptly acuminate, the edges glandular- 
serrulate ; the base unequal, rounded or sub-cordate; both surfaces 

J. ii. 31 
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glabrous, minutely reticulate, the upper shining; main nerves 12 to 19 
pairs, spreading, rather straight, interarching very near the edge; 
length 4 to 10 in., the lower leaflets much the smallest; breadth 2 to 3'5 
in., petiolules ‘35 to *6 in. Panicles shorter than- the leaves, axillary, 
puberulous or glabrous, their branches only 1 or 2 inches long, few- 
flowered, sub-corymbose. Flowers *4 in. long. Calyon shorter than the 
petals, tubular, cut for half its length into 3 broad blunt teeth, pubera- 
lous on both surfaces. Petals oblong, concave and thickened at the 
apex, minutely tomentose outside. Stamens 6, the anthers linear-oblong, 
shorter than the glabrous filaments which for two-thirds of their 
length are united into a tube; rudimentary ovary truncate, glabrous, 
with a few hairs on the top. Female flowers not seen. Ripe drupes 
ovoid-ellipsoid, not trigonous, glabrous, 1*75 in. long and *8 in. in diam., 
peduncles stout; tho persistent calyx 3-angled, woody. Kurz For. Flora 
Burmah. I, 208. A. W. Benn. in Hook, fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 535. Engler 
in DeOand. Monogr. Phanerog. IV., 123. 

South Andaman: Kurz, King’s collector. Burmah: in North 
Arakan, Hildebrand. 

The leaflets on the same leaf vary much in size and shape ; those to¬ 
wards the base being short and broad, while those towards the apex are 
oblong. This species is closely allied to 0. bengalense, Boxb., but its calyx 
is more deeply toothed ; its anthers are shorter and broader; and its leaves 
although very similar in texture, are longer, have thicker rachises, while 
the leaflets are serrate and not entire. The young branches of this, are 
moreover nearly twice as thick as those of C. bengalense. 

5. Canarium grandiflorum, A. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
J, 533. A tree; young branches stout, pubescent, ultimately glabrous 
and dark-coloured. Leaves 9 to 12 in. long, the rachis glabrous. Leaflets 
thinly coriacoous, 7 to 9, opposite, ovate-lanceolate or elliptic-oblong, 
acuminate, entire, the base rounded, upper surface glabrous ; the lower 
glabrous or sparsely pubescent, with the 10 to 12 pairs of spreading main 
nerves prominent; length 3 to 4'5 in., breadth 1‘35 to 1‘75 in.; petio¬ 
lules ‘2 in. long, the terminal one longer. Male panicles little more than 
half as long as the leaves, puberulous or nearly glabrous, with a few 
long spreading branches; the flowers few, in distant clusters, shortly 
pedicelled. Calyx shortly campanulate, with 3 broad, blunt teeth, pube- 
soent outside, glabrous inside. Petals longer than the calyx, oblong, thick, 
concave, blunt, pubescent outside, glaberulous inside. Anthers linear, 
longer than the filaments, the latter glabrous, dilated, and forming a short 
tube, rudimentary ovary hairy. Female flowers larger than the male, in 
axillary racemes, or short panicles with racemose branches; the anthers 
short, ovate; the filaments as in the male,,, Ovary broadly ovoid, tapering 
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into the style and like it rufous-pilose; stigma capitate. Drupe narrowly 
ellipsoid, sub-trigonous, glabrous; stone thick, bony, 1*35 in. long. Engler 
in DeOand. Monogr. Phanerog. JV., 122. 

Malacca: Maingay, (Kew Distrib.), No. 312. Singapore: Hallett 
* No. 516. 

This is an imperfectly known species. The only male flowers I 
have seen of it are those in Mr. Hullett’s specimen from Singapore. 
I hare seen no ripe drapes. Oanarium dichotomum , Miq. ( Pimela 
dichotomy, Blume Mas. Lagd. Bat. I, 22) closely resembles this as to 
leaves. But, as-neither Blame nor Miqnel describes its flowers, it is 
impossible to decide whether the likeness goes beyond externals. The 
specific name of this is unfortunate. The flowers described by the 
author of it are females, and they are not larger than the female flowers 
of many other species, while they are much smaller than those, for 
example, of 0. rufum, Benn. 

6. Canarium phostjm, A. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 533. 
A tree 30 to 60 foet high; young branches^ rufous-pubescent, with 
strigose hairs intermixed. Leaves 12 to, 18 in. long. Leaflets 3 to 7, 
thinly coriaceous, opposite, oblong-lancoolate to elliptic, sometimes slight¬ 
ly obovate, shortly and abruptly acuminate, entire or obscurely crenu- 
late; the base cuneate, slightly unequal-sided; both surfaces when young 
sparsely hispid, when adult almost glabrous except the midrib and 
12 or 13 pairs of slightly prominent spreading nerves which are 
sparsely hispidulous; reticulations distinct beneath; length 45 to 5*5 
in., breadth 1*5 to 2*5 in.; petiolules '15 to ’25 in., the terminal one more 
than 1 in.; stipules in pairs, subulate, hairy. Male racemes axillary, 
about 6 in. long, hispidulous, interrupted. Flowers about ‘5 in. long, 
pedicellate, few. Calyx much shorter than the corolla, tubular, its 
mouth nearly entire, minutely tomentose on both surfaces. Petals 
narrowly oblong, thickened and wider upwards, puberulous on both 
surfaces. Anthers linear, about half as long as the filaments which 
are linear, flattened and united into a tube for about one-third of their 
length; rudimentary ovary very short, rufous-pilose. Female flowers 
unknown; the fruiting racemes only about 4 in. long, nearly glabrous. 
Drupes narrowly ellipsoid, sub-trigonous, glabrous, l in. long, and '5 
in. in diam. (unripe). Engler in DeCandolle, Monogr. Phanerog. IV. 
121. Wall. Oat. No. 8100. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.),No. 302. Singapore: Wallich. 
Perak: Scortechini No. 424i 

This species is .very closely allied to C. hirtelhm , the chief differences 
being (1) that the calyx of the male flowers of this is almost entire, 
v while in those of 0. hirtellum, the calyx is deeply 3-toothed; and (2) 
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that the leaves of this are when young hispidulous, and when adult 
nearly glabrous ; while those of 0. hirtelltm are more or less densely 
pubescent beneath at all stages. 

7. Canarium hirtellum A. W. Bonn, in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 1.534. 
A tree 40 to 60 feet high: the young branches, rachises and under 
surfaces of the leaves and the inflorescence more or densely rufous- 
pubescent or tomentose. Leaves 9 to 15 in. long: leaflets 5 to 7, the 
the pairs opposite, coriaceous, elliptic, shortly and rather abruptly 
acuminate, entire or minutely serrulate, the base rounded, or sub- 
cuneate; upper surface shining, reticulate, sparsely hispidulous, the 
midrib tomentose ; main nerves 11 to 13 pairs, spreading, curving, pro¬ 
minent on the lower, depressed on the upper surface; length 4 to 7 in., 
breadth 1*5 to 3 in.; petiolules ‘J to *2 in., that of the terminal one *5 to 
*75 in. Male flowers in axillary or terminal racemes or panicles mnch 
shorter than the leaves. Flowers *4 in. long, on short stout pedicels, 
mostly crowded near the ends of the branchlets. Calyx campanulate, 
with 3 broad blunt teeth, tomentose on both surfaces but especially 
on the outer. Petals longer than the calyx, oblong, concave, thickened 
upwards, sericeous outside, glaberulous within. Anthers linear, about 
oue-third as long as the glabrous flattened filaments which are united 
into a tube for half their length; rudimentary ovary very small, rufous- 
sericeous. Female flowers not much larger than the males, the stamens 
shorter than the pistil, the free part of the filaments very short, the 
anthers with pubescent edges. Ovary broadly ovoid, densely rufous- 
sericeons ; the style about as long, sparsely pubescent. Stigma capitate, 
3-lobed. Pipe drupe narrowly ellipsoid, trigonous, glabrous, 1 to 1*25 
in. long, and *4 to *5 in. in diam. Engler in De Candolle Monog. 
Phanerog. IV, 121; Hooker leones Plantar. No. 1575. Wall Cat. 8102 
and 9047. 

Penang; Wallich, Curtis, Nos. 656, 2251. Selangor: Ridley, 
No. 1869. Perak: King’s collector, Wray; common. 

8. Canarium rufum, A. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. Vol. 1, 
533. A tree 60 to 100 feet high : young branches, inflorescence, petiolules 
and under surfaces of the leaves rusty-tomentose. Leaves 12 to 15 in. 
long, the rachises glabrous when adult. Leaflets 7 to 11, very coriaceous, 
opposite, elliptic or broadly oblong, shortly and abruptly acuminate, 
the edges serrate-dentate to the broad rounded sometimes slightly 
oblique base; upper surface glabrous exoept the tomentose midrib, 
shining, the lower boldly and minutely reticulate: main nerves 12 to 
15 pairs, spreading, very prominent beneath ; length 3 to 6 in., breadth 
2 to 2*75 in., the lowest leaflets the smallest; petiolules *3 to *4 in., 
that of the terminal leaflet 1*25 to 1*5 in.; stipules not seen. Male 
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branches terminal, shorter than the leaves, very stout, the lateral branches 
very short, the fiowerB in dense bracteate clusters at their apices: 
bracts numerous, broadly ovate, blunt, concave, tomentose outside. Oalyx 
very coriaceous, narrowly campanulate with 3 short blunt teeth, seri- 
ceous-tomentose on both surfaces. Petals longer than the calyx, oblong, 
concave, tomentose outside except the glabrous edges, glabrous inside. 
Stamens 6: the anthers linear, slightly longer than the filaments which 
are much dilated in the lower half and slightly united at the base into a 
short tube inserted outside the fleshy disc; rudimentary ovary short, broad, 
glabrous. Female panicles shorter than the male, but the flowers at 
least twice as large (*5 in. long); the petals narrower, the anthers much 
shorter than in the males and the filaments completely united for one- 
third of their length into a tube; ovary depressed-globular, tomentose, 
narrowing into the thick tomentose style: stigma discoid. Ripe drupe 
narrowly ellipsoid, sharply 3-angled, glabrous, the apex rather blunt, 
2*5 to nearly 3 in. long, and 1 to 1'3 in. in diam. Engler in De 
Cand. Monog. Phanerog. IV, 107. 

Malacca : Griffith, No. 1143, Maingay, 1 No. 301. Perak: King’s 
collector, Wrny, Scortechini; common. 

A very,distinct species recognizable at once by its very coriaceous 
many-nerved rusty leaflets, large flowers, and boldly trigonous fruits. 

9. Canarium purpurascens, A. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. 
I, 532. A tree 50 to 70 feet high: young branches densely rusty- 
puberulous. Leaves 8 to 14 in. long; stipules rotund-cordate, rusty- 
pubescent. Leaflets 7 to 9, coriaceous, oblong to elliptic-oblong, rarely 
obovate-oblong, entire, or slightly serrate towards the abruptly acu¬ 
minate apex, the base slightly narrowed, upper surface glabrous 
shining; the lower glabrous and glaucescent, often with a few scattered 
hairs: main nerves 10 to 14 pairs, spreading; length 2*5 to 5*5 in., 
breadth i to 2 in.; petiolule *2 to *25 in., that of the terminal one 1 
in. or more. Male inflorescence ; a racemose panicle often branched, 
rusty tomentose, 9 to 18 in. long; the ultimate branches few flowered 
branched oymules. Bracts ovate, tomentose, larger than the flower- 
buds, deciduous; flowers *25 in. long. Oalyx tubular, tomentose, with 
3 broad shallow teeth. Petals broadly oblong, acute, concave, tomentose 
outside, glabrous iuside. Stamens 6; the filaments much shorter than 
the narrowly oblong puberulous anthers, dilated at the base and slightly 
united so as to form a ‘short tube. Diso none. Rudimentary ovary 
turbinate, glabrous, dark-Coloured. Female flowers *5 in. long, in stout 
few-flowered racemes or panicles only 2 to 4 or 5 in. long; ovary 
globular-ovoid, pubescent, narrowed into a short thiok style: stigma 
large, capitate, 3-lobed. Drupe elliptic-ovoid, rather blunt at each end, 
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sub-trigonus, glabrous, 2 in. long and 1*15 in. in diam. Engler in De. 
Cand. Monog. Phan. IV, 115. Canarinm, Wall. Cat. 9046. 

Malacoa: Griffith (Kew Distrib.) No. 1142, Derry. Singapore: 
Wallich, Ridley. Penang: Curtis, Nos. 803, 862, 959, 2708. Perak: 
Scortechini, No. 175, King's collector, Nos. 6181, 7885. 

10. Canarium commune, Linn. A very tall tree : young branches pale 
puberulous, or almost glabrous. Leaflets 7 to 9, sub-coriaceous, ovate- 
elliptic, acuminate, entire, the base snb-cuneate, both surfaces glabrous; 
main nerves 10 to 14 pairs, spreading, rather prominent; length 3 to 5 
in., breadth 1*3 to 2 in., petiolules about *5 in.; stipules persistent, 
elliptic-oblong, puberulous, veined, about 1 in. long. Panicles terminal, 
lax, spreading, minutely puberulous; the flowers clustered at the apices 
of the branches, their buds enclosed in rotund, very concave, minutely 
tomentose bracts. Oalyx campanulate, broadly 3-lobed. Petals 3, 
ovate-rotund, concave. Stamens 6, the filaments shorter than the 
anthers, free ; rudimentary pistil (in the male flower) hairy. Ovary (in 
female flower) oblong-globular, glabrous, the style short and thick; sti¬ 
gma 3-lobed (fide Keonig). Fruit ellipsoidal, sub-trigonous, the stone bony, 
1-to 3-celled, 2 in. or more long and 1 to 125 in. in diam. Koenig, Ann. 
Bot. i. 360, t. 7, f. 2; Roxb. PI. Ind. iii. 137 ; Blume Mus. Bot. i. 214; 
Bijd. 1161; DC. Prodr. ii. 79; W. & A. Prodr. 175; Miq. PI. Ind. Bat. 
vol. i. pt. 2, 643; Wall. Cat. 8493. Benn. in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 
531. Sapindus travancorensis. Wall. Cat. 8047. 

Planted in Penang, Singapore and some of the other provinces, but 
apparently never wild. 

Koenig in his description, which is a very full one, states that the 
stipules are “ crenate, toothed or sometimes fringed.” In all the speci¬ 
mens accepted as G . commune which I have seen the stipules are entire, 
and Rnmphius thus figures them. For this has well as for other reasous, 
I suspect that more than one species is included under the name O. com¬ 
mune. L. 

11. Canarium coccineo-bracteatum, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Ben¬ 
gal for ] 872, pt. 2, p. 296. A tree: young branches stout, minutely 
pale-pubescent. Leaves 10 to 18 in. long: stipules rather large, pube¬ 
rulous, pectinately lobed. < Leaflets 5 to 9, opposite, subooriaceous, broadly 
ovate, oblong-ovate to oblong, shortly aouminate, setaceous-serrulate 
or entire on the same tree; the base .oblique, rounded, or sub-cuneate; 
both surfaces glabrous; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, slightly prominent 
beneath ; length 3*5 to 7*5, breadth 2 to 3 id.; petiolules *2 to *4 in., the 
terminal one 1*5 in. Panicles axillary, shorter than the leaves, decidu- 
ously puberulous, their branches rather long and spreading; the flowers 
crowded towards their apices, rather numerous; bracts longer than the 
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buds, ovate or oblong-acuminate, tomentose outside, scarlet. Flowers 
*3 in. long, on pedicels about as long as themselves, sub-globose. Calyx 
campanulate, with three deep broad teeth, tomentose outside, glabrous 
inside. Petals longer then the calyx, valvate, ovate, obtuse, puberulous 
outside, glaberulous inside. Stamens 6; the anthers oblong, about as 
long as the free flattened glabrous filapaents which rise from the edge 
of the fleshy corrugated disc: rud/. ovary minute. Female flowers 
and drupe unknown. Kurz For. Flora Burmah I, 209; A. W. Bonn, in 
Hook. flj. FI. Br. Ind. 1, 536. Engler in De Cand. Monogr. Phanerog. 
IV, 149. 

South Andaman : Kurz, King’s collectors. 

12. Canarium Manii, King, n. sp. A tree: young branches slender, 
pale brown, scurfy-puberulous. Leaves 9 to 12 in. long, stipules (if 
any) deciduous. Leaflets • 5 to 7, thinly coriaceous, ovate or ovate- 
rotund, shortly acuminate, entire; the base very broad, rounded or sub- 
cordate, never narrowed; both surfaces quite glabrous, shining, the 
reticulations minute: main nerves about 10 pairs, spreading, rather 
straight, Blightly prominent beneath; length 3 25 to 4*5 in., breadth 
1*5 to 2*75 in.; petiolulos *2 to *4 in., the terminal one longer. Panicles 
terminal, slender, shorter than the leaves, minutely pubescent; their 
brauchcs short (1 in. long), corymbose. Flowers *25 in. long, few; 
buds globular, each with an oblong, obtuse tomentose bract longer 
than itself. Calyx tomentose, widely campanulate, with 3 broad, shallow 
teeth. Petals slightly longer than the calyx, broadly ovate, sub-acute, 
minutely pubescent externally, glabrous internally. Stamens 6, anthers 
oblong, shorter than the free glabrous slightly flattened filaments which 
are inserted outside the glabrous fleshy lobed disc.; ovary none. Female 
fl n wer8 unknown. Uipe drupes ovoid-ellipsoid, glabrous, not trigonous, 
] to 1*25 in. long and *6 in. in diam.; the woody persistent calyx flat 
and 3-angled. 

South Andaman Island : Man, King’s collectors. 

This resembles C. euphyllum , Kurz in its fruit, but has very dif¬ 
ferent leaves and panicles : the bracts of the inflorescence in this are 
moreover brown, not scarlet. 

23. Canarium kadondon, A. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. FI, Br. Ind. I, 
535. A tree, young branches glabrous. Leaves 6 to 12 (rarely 15) in. 
long; their rachises terete, nearly glabrous, stipules (if any) deciduous. 
Leaflets 7 to 9, elliptic-obldng to elliptic, obtusely acuminate, entire, 
both surfaces glabrous or Nearly so, the base often unequal rounded or 
sub-cuneate; main, nerves 6 to 9 pairs, spreading, inourved, slightly 
prominent beneath; length 2*5 to 5 in., breadth 1 to 2*25 in; petiolules 
*35 to *5 in., the terminal twice as long. Panicles sparsely rusty- 
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tomentose; the lateral branches short and corymbose, minutely braoteo- 
late. Flowers globose in bud, about as long as the pedicels; bracteoles 
minute, subulate. Calyx fleshy, cup-shaped, shortly pilose outside, the 
mouth with three shallow broad teeth. Petals valvate, rotund, densely 
ferruginous, pilose outside, pubescent inside. Stamens 6 ; the anthers 
broadly ovate, about as long as r the filaments which are dilated at the 
base, free, and inserted outside tlib broad fleshy lobed glabrous disc. 
Ovary ovoid, glabrous, stigma (in the bud) sub-sessile. Ripe drupe 
ellipsoid-ovoid, apiculate, not trigonous, glabrous, 115 in. long and '6 in. 
in diam. Engler in DeCand. Monogr. Phanerog. IV., 138, 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Diatrib.) No. 365. Perak: King's 
collector, many numbers. Penang : Curtis Nos. 495, 1432, 1433, 1434 ; 
Hullett, No. 186. Pahang: Ridley No. 2575. 

A species distinguishable by its globular buds ; its petals densely ruf¬ 
ous-pilose externally ; and by the long slender petiolules of the leaflets. 

14. Canarium rubiginosum, A. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 
534. A tree: young branches and inflorescence minn|ply tawny-tomen¬ 
tose. Leaves 9 to 12 in. long, the rachisos glabrous when adult; 
stipules (if any) deciduous. Leaflets 5 to 7, coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, 
shortly and obtusoly acnminato, entire, the base rounded or slightly 
narrowed; both surfaces glabrous when adult, the lower puberulous 
along the stout midrib and 10 to 13 pairs of spreading curving main 
nerves, the reticulations also distinct: length 3 5 to 4*5 in., breadth 1*25 
to 2 in.; petiolules ‘6 in., the terminal one l - 5 in. Panicles of male 
flowers terminal and axillary, 4 to 10 in. long, the branchlets bearing 
the flowers at their extremities in condensed many-flowered dichoto¬ 
mous cymes. Puds globular, ‘1 in long, longer thau the stout pedicels. 
Calyx a shallow entire cup. Petals deltoid, valvate, concave, much 
exceeding the calyx, minutely tawny-tomentose outside, glabresceut 
inside as is the calyx. Stamens 6, shorter than the petals, inserted on 
the outside of the lobed cushion-like fleshy disc; the anthers oblong, 
about as long as the fiat free filaments. Female flowers unknown. 
Ripe drupe ellipsoid, nearly 1 in. long, and *6 in. in diam., obscurely 
trigonous, glabrous. Engler in DeCandolle Monogr. Phanerog. IV, 136. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib) No. 309. 

15. Canarium Kunstleri, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 70 feet high: 
young branches rather stout, pale brown, minutely and deciduously 
scurfy-tomentose. Leaves 14 to 20 inches ;* stipules deeply laciniate, 
puberulous, persistent. Leajlots 7 to 11,*' sub-ooriaceous, oblong to 
elliptic-oblong, shortly acuminate, the edges orenulate or sub-entire; 
the base rounded or sub-cuneate, slightly oblique; upper surface 
glabrous, the lower glauoous (at least when young), puberulous on the 
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midrib and nerves, minutely scaly; main nerves J2to 15 pairs, spreading, 
curving, rather prominent beneath; length 4 to 8 in, breadth 2 - 25 to 
8' 25 in,; petiolules *3 to ’4 in., the terminal one twice as long. Male 
panioles terminal, rusty-pubernlous, 10 to 12 in. long, spreading, compound, 
the flowers crowded on the ultimate branchlcts; the pedicels short, 
tomentose, each with 1 or 2 oblong tompntose brown bracteoles which are 
longer than the globular buds. Flowers 3 in. long. Calyx shorter than 
the petals, cut nearly to the base into 3 ovate obtuse spreading lobes, to¬ 
mentose outside, puberulous inside. Petals ovate, taperiug to each end 
(sub-rhomboid), the outer surface keelod, tomentose with glabrous edges, 
the inner glabrous. Stamens 6; anthers oblong, shorter than the slight¬ 
ly flattened free filaments which are inserted outside the glabrous 
corrugated disc; ruddy; ovary minute or 0. Female 'panicles as large as 
the male, fewer-flowered and the flowers larger, the bracts at the 
bases of the branches laciniate; stamens rudimentary; ovary ovoid, 
style short, thick, both glabrous, stigma largo and faintly 3-lobed. Ripe 
drupes ellipsoid, rather blunt at each end, glabrous, very,slightly tri¬ 
gonous, 1 in. long and *6 in. in diam., the 4tyle persistent; the pedicel 
stout, 6 to ‘8 in. long, bearing several persistent bractooles. 

Perak: King’s collector Nos. 7041,7393 and 7509 ; Curtis, No. 2710. 

The nearest ally of this is C. denticulatum, Blume, but that has 
much shorter filaments and smaller leaves ; its fruit is unknown. 

16. Canarium glaucum, Blume Mas. Bot. Lugd. Bat. I, 219. A tree 
40 to 60 feet high: young branches rathor slender, lentieellate, deei- 
duously rusty-pnberulous. Leaves 12 to 15 in. long, the rachis at first 
rusty-pubei-ulous, ultimately glabrous. Leaflets 7 to 9, oblong or ellip¬ 
tic, acute or shortly acuminate, the edges obscurely and minutely 
crenate or serrate or sub-entire; upper surface glabrous, the midrib 
pubescent; the lower glaucous, rusty-pubescent on the midrib and 
sometimes on the 10 to 14 pairs of rather prominent spreading 
main nerves. Stipules rotund-reniform, *4 in. long. Panicles tor¬ 
mina!, the male as long as, or longer than the leaves, with lax 
spreading branches which become shorter upwards. Male flowers 
•2 in. long., in small bracteate clusters at the ends of the branchlcts; 
bracteoles broadly ovate, tomentose outside,, deciduous. Calyx cam- 
panulate with 3 broad shallow blunt teeth. Petals longer than the calyx, 
broadly ovate-oblong, concave, tomentose outside and glnbrescent withiu 
like the calyx. Stamens 6, <;he filamonfcs shorter than the anthers, free, 
dilated at the base, attached' outside the glabrous disc; rudimentary 
ovary glabrous. Panicles of female flowers shorter than the males, but 
the flowers two or three times as large. Ovary globose and glabrous 
below, grooved and pubescent upwards and tapering into the style. 
J. li. 32 
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Stigma large, capitate, 3-grooved. Ripe drupe ellipsoidal, tapering to 
the top, glabrous and shining, 1*75 to 2*25 in. long and 1 to 1*25 in. 
in diam., the persistent thickened calyx forming an open sub-entire cup 
at its base. 

Penang: Curtis Nos. 803, 862, 2708. Perak: King’s collector, 
No 7885. 

17. Canarium secundum, Benn. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 532. 
A tree 30 to 50 feet high; young branches slender, and like the raohises 
nnder surfaces of the leaves and inflorescence rusty-tomentose or 
pubescent. Leaves J 2 to 18 inches long; leaflets 7 to 9, thinly coria¬ 
ceous, oblong, shortly caudate-acuminate, minutely serrate-dentate to 
sub-entire, the base rounded or slightly cuneate, upper surface glabrous 
except the minutely tomentose midrib; the lower much reticulate; 
main nerves 10 to 15 pairs, obscure above, bold beneath, curved, spread¬ 
ing ; length 3 to 6 in., breadth 1*6 to 2 in.; potiolules of lateral leaflets 
only *2 to *3 in., those of the terminal one twice as long. Stipules reni- 
form, densely tomentose outside, '35 in. long, and about *5 in. broad. 
Panicles terminal, rather slender, 10 to 18 in. long, and with lateral 
branches several inches long at the extremities of which the flowers 
are crowded in little heads; bracts numerous, more or less ovate or 
qblong, rusty-tomentose, enveloping the buds. Flowers sub-sessile. 
Calyx with 3 broad lobes. Petals oblong, sub-acute, concave, rusty- 
tomentose outside, glabrous within. Stamens 6, the narrowly oblong 
anthers longer than the dilated filaments which are inserted outside 
the disc. Disc adherent to the ovoid glabrous rudimentary ovary. 
Female flowers unknown. Drupe elongated-ovoid, Bub-trigonous, sub¬ 
acute, glabrous, about 2 in. long and 1 in. in diam., the pedicel stout and 
the persistent calyx 3-angled. Engler in DeCand. Monogr. Phanerog. 
IV., 116. Canarium , Wall. Cat. 9046. ? O. Bennettii , Engler in DeCand. 
1. c. 119. 

Singapore: Wallich, Hullett, Ridley No. 1812, King’s collector 
No. 345. Malacca: Griffith No. 1141 and 1145, Maingay, No. 300 (Kew 
Distrib.). Perak: King’s collector, Nos. 4330, 6101, 7610 and 10722; 
Scortechini, No. 2081. 

This is allied to C. rufum , A. W. Benn., but its leaflets are thinner 
and the panicles mucli longer and more slender, with longer branches; 
and the drape is much less distinctly trigonous. Dr. Engler has 
founded his species C. Bennettii on Griffithjs specimen No. 1141. But 
on dissection of the flowers of the single' 1 specimen of that number in 
the Calcutta Herbarium, I cannot find that they differ from those . of 
the samo collector’s No. 1145 which Engler refers to. O. secundum , 
Bennet and I therefore venture to reduce his species to this. The 
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filaments are slightly conjoined at the base and appear as if joined into 
a tube, but they are easily separable. 

16. Canarium nitidum, A. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 532. 
A tree 30 to 50 feet high; young branches at first puberulous, but 
speedily glabrous. Leaves 7 to 12 in. long, glabrous, the rachis slender 
and the petiolules rather long. Leaflets 7 to 9, coriaceous, shining, 
oblong, shortly acuminate, quite entire, the base rounded or slightly 
narrowed; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, spreading, almost horizontal, very 
faint; length 3*5 to 6*5 in., breadth 1*2 to 1*8 in.; petiolules *4 to *6 
in., that of the terminal leaflet 1 to 1*5 in.; stipules deciduous (pot seen). 
Fruit in short terminal racemes : the drupes whon ripe ovoid, tapering to 
each end, glabrous, 1*25 to 1*75 in. long, and about 1 in. indiam. Engler 
in De Cand. Monog. Phaner. IY, 108; Wall Oat. 8546 in part. 

Singapore: Wallich. Malacca: Griffith 1147; Maingay No. 358, 
(Kew Distrib). Perak: King’s collector, Nos. 4604, 4263, 5658 and 
10916. 

Male flowers of this are not known. Tho ripe drape is much more 
ovoid than in the majority of the species, and this is the character by 
which, so far as the material goes (for male flowers of this are un¬ 
known) it is most readily distinguished from G. parvifolium , Benn. 
A flowering specimen recently collected in Singapore by Mr. H. M. 
Kidley(No. 3799) may belong to this, Itipe fruit from the same tree 
is required to settle the matter. 

2. Tuigonochlamys, Hook. f. 

A tree with pustulate tomentose-pubescent branches. Leaves alter¬ 
nate, imparipinnate, with opposite petiolulate leaflets. Flowers polyga¬ 
mous. Calyx large, keeled, with 3 large connivent valvate segments. 
Petals 3, valvate, about equalling the calyx. Disc annular. Stamens 6, 
inserted on the margin of the disc; filamonts very short. Ovary 3- 
celled, nearly globose; style straight, short, stigma 3-lobed; ovules 
2 in each cell, axile. Drupe obliquely globose, 1-celled, 1-seeded.—A 
single Malayan species. 

1. Trigonochlamys Griffithii, Hook. fil. in Trans. Linn. Soc. 
XXIII, 170, t. XXVII, A tree 50 to 100 leet high : young branches 
rather slender, sparsely lenticellate, rusty-puberulous. Leaves 6 to 12 
in. long, their rachises iftinutely tomentose; leaflets 13 to 15, thinly 
coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, entire, the base rounded or 
slightly narrowed > upper sui’face glabrous except the tomentose midrib, 
pale when dry; the lower sparsely pubescent, pale brown when dry 
and the 13 to 15 pairs of sub-horizontal main nerves rather prominent: 
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length 15 to 3 in., breadth '65 to '1 in. Panicles shorter than the 
leaves, few-flowered, rusty-tomentose ; branchlets and pedicels with 
linear-oblong bracts. Flowers polygamous, *35 in. long. Calyx large, 
keeled, with 3 deep broad triangular connivent rusty-tomentose segments. 
Petals narrowly elliptic, slightly exsertod, densely pale tomentose with 
a glabrous spot on the base inside. Stamens 6, inserted by short 
filaments on the edge of a thin hypogynous annular glabrous disc, very 
small in the pistillate flowers. Ovary depressed sub-globular, glabrous, 
the style basi-lateral j the stigma depressed, capitate, obscurely* 3-lobed. 
Drupe obliquely sub-globose, glabrous, about *5 in. in diam. Bennet 
in Hook. fil.Fl. Br. Ind. I, 539. Santiria Grijfilhii } Engler in DO. 
Monog. Phanerog. IY, 155. 

Malacca; Griffith, No. 1148; Maingay (Kew distvib.) No. 316. 
Perak; King’s collector Nos. 4625, 1828, 8817. 


4. Santiria, Blume. 

Reziniforous trees. Leaves alternate, 3-foliolate or imparipinnate, 
firm ; leaflets opposite, slightly oblique, entire. Flowers in uniformly 
hermaphrodite, axillary or terminal branched panicles; the stipules, 
(if any) fugacious, bracts usually obsolete, bracteoles minute. Calyx 
cupuliform, 3-lobed or 3-fid, valvate. Petals 3, valvate or sub-imbricate, 
broad and truncate at the base, exceeding the calyx. Disc annular, 
fleshy, adnate. Stamens 6, distinct, usually inflexed, inserted on the 
margin or outside of the disc. Ovary 3-celled, with 2 ovules in each 
cell; Btylp short, stigma capitate or 3-lobed. Drupe ellipsoidal or 
sub-globose, more or less laterally compressed on the ventral side, and 
the scar of the stigma usually lateral or basal, 1-celled, 1-seeded; the 
stone crustaceous, rarely woody, Cotyledons contortuplicate.— Distrib. 
Malayan Archipelago. Species probably 35. 

Panicles longer than the leaves. 

Panicles and leaves glabrous; leaflets 9 to 
20 in. long ... ... ... 1. S.floribunda. 

Panicles hispidhlons-pubescent; leaflets 
sparsely hispidulous on the lower sur¬ 
face 4 to 8 in. long flowbrs on. long 
slender pedicels ... ... 2. S. laxa. 

Panicles pubernlous; leaflets glabrous; 
leaflets 3 to 9 in. long flowers on short 
pedicels ... ... ... 3. 8. fasciculata. 
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Panicles shorter than the leaves. 

Panicles solitary, axillary or terminal, 
with rather long peduncles. 

Branches of the panicles few, lax, 
slender, very long and bearing the 
flowers on short distapjb cymules ... 4. 3. puberula. 

Branches of the panicle numerous, 
stout, divaricate; the flowers in 
• corymbose cymes towards their 
apices. 

Flowers *2 to '25 in. long; ripe 
fruit more than 1 in. long ... 5. 3. macrocarpa. 

Flowers *1 in. long or less : ripe 
fruit ‘6 to *7 in. long. 

Flower-buds conical ... 6. 8- Imvigata. 

Flower-buds globular ... 7. 8 . oblongifolia. 

Panicles sessile, branching from the base, 
sometimes more than one from a leaf- 
axil. 1 

Leaflets quite glabrous. 

Scar of stigma terminal in the 
ripe fruit; leaflets narrowly ob¬ 
long, their main nerves 12 to 
14 pairs ... ... 8. S. longifolia . 

Scar of stigma of ripe fruit ap¬ 
proximated to its base. 

Leaflets oblong to elliptic- 
oblong; nerves 10 to 15 
pairs ... ... 9. 8. Wrayi, 

Leaflets elliptic-oblong to 
ovate; nerves about 8 pairs 
or fewer ... ... 10. S. apiculata. 

Leaflets more or less hairy beneath. 

Leaflets quite glabrous on the up¬ 
per surface. 

Lower surface of leaflets 
boldly reticulate and rusty - 
pubescent ... ... 11. 3 , costata. 

LoWfef surface not conspicu- 
• ously reticulate, rusty- 
pnbernlous when young; 
main nerves about 10 pairs 12. 3. conferta. 
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Leaflets glabrescent on the upper 
surface, the midrib tomentose; 
lower surface densely rusty- 
tomentose ; main nerves 15 to 
20 pairs ... ... 13. 8. multiflora. 

1. Santibia flobibunda, Kjng n. sp. A tree 20 to 30 feet high: 
young branches stout, scurfy, rusty-pubescent. Leaves 2 or 3 feet long, 
the rachises flattened and channelled on the upper surface below the 
lowest leaflets, aurieled at the very base, puberulous at first but speedily 
glabrous. Leaflets 13 to 15 or 17, coriaceous, oblong, shortly acuminate; 
the base rounded, slightly unequal; glabrous on both surfaces, the mid¬ 
rib alone sometimes puberulous on the lower, reticulations minute; main 
nerves 20 to 30 pairs, spreading, curving at the tips, interarching but 
slightly; length 9 to 20 in., breadth 2 35 to 5 in.; petiolules very stout, 
5 to 7 in. long. Panicles 2 to 3 feet long, slender, much branched, striate, 
glabrous, bearing numerous scattered horizontal short branchlets '5 
to 1*5 in. long which bear two or three 3- to 5-flowered cymules. 
Flowers 1 in. long; their pedicels longer, unequal, slender, puberulous, 
with a few subulate bracteoles at the base. Calyx flat, 3-angled, 
glabrescent. Petals erect, deltoid, fleshy, concave, keeled along the 
middle, glabrous outside. Stamens 6, the filaments shorter than the 
oblong anthers, slightly dilated below, inserted on the outer surface of 
the edge of the thick fleshy cupular disc. Ovary small. Style short, stout, 
3-angled like the stigma. Ripe drupes elliptic, apiculate, glabrous, *8 in. 
long and '5 in. in diam; the peduncles slender, ’5 to *75 in. long; stig- 
matic scar terminal. 

Perak: King’s collector, Nos. 7510, 7632 and 10151. 

There are in the Calcutta Herbarium flowering specimens of a 
species closely allied to this; but in the absence of fruit 1 hesitate to 
describe it. « 

2. Santibia laxa, King. A tree 50 to 70 feet high : young branch¬ 
es, rachises of the leaves, and the inflorescence densely clothed with rusty, 
hispidulous, spreading and mostly deciduous hairs. Leaves 14 to 22 in. 
long, the stipules (if any) deciduous. Leaflets 7 to 9, oblong to oblong- 
elliptic, sometimes slightly obovate, shortly and abruptly acuminate, 
the edges entire, the base often unequal-sided, cuneate: length 5 
to 8 in,, breadth 175 to 2'5 in., petiplule *4 or 5 in.; both surfaces 
reticulate, the upper glabrous, the lower sparsely hispidulous especially 
on the midrib and nerves ; main nerves 12*to 14 pairs, slightly promi¬ 
nent on the lower surface, spreading, curving, interarching near the 
edge. Panicles usually much longer than the leaves, terminal, their 
branches short, lax, rather few-flowered, the ultimate branchlets gla- 
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brous, the larger hispidulous-pnbescenfc. Flowers '3 in. in diam., gla¬ 
brous, shorter than the slender minutely bracteolate pedioels. Calyx 
with 3 broad, spreading, very blunt teeth, much shorter than the corolla. 
Petals 3, thick, slightly keeled on the back, ovate, obtuse. Stamens 6, 
free, about as long as the petals, inserted on the outer margin of the 
6-lobed, glabrous, cushion-like disc; .anthers ovate, about as long as 
the thick rather flattened filaments: rudimentary ovary submerged in 
the disc, small, sub-cylindric, glabrous aB is the thick fluted style; 
stigma 3-lobed. Female flowers unknown. Ripe drupes narrowly 
ellipsoid, trigonous, one side wider and flatter than the ot]ier two, 
glabrous, 1 to 14 in. long and ‘6 to *7 in. in diam ; stone thin. 
Canarium laxum, A, W. Benn. in Hook. fil. FI. B2. Itid. I. 535 ; Engler 
in DeCand. Monog. Phanerog. IV, 139. 

Malacca; Maingay (Kew Distrib.,) No. 306. Perak: King’s col¬ 
lector, Nos. 8192 and 3516. Penang : Curtis No. 1431. Pahang; llidley 
No. 2451. 

The drupes of this have the remains of the stigma terminal, and in 
this respect they agree technically with the diagnosis of Canarium. 
But thoy are not equally 3-sidcd as in that genus, one side being wider 
and more roundod than tho other two. The structure of the flower is 
not at all that of Canarium , and 1 therefore transfer tho species to 
Santiria. 

3. Santiria. fasciculata, A. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. FJ. Br. Ind. I, 
539. A tree 40 to 50 feet high: young branches at first rusty-pube¬ 
scent, becoming glabrous, the bark pale cinereous. Leaves 10 to 15 in., 
the rachis terete, at first puberulous, afterwards glabrescent, slightly 
flattened on the upper surface near the base. Leaflets 5 to 7, mem¬ 
branous, elliptic to elliptic-oblong, more or less caudate-acuminate, the 
base cuneato, both surfaces glabrous ; main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, spread¬ 
ing, much curved, interarching, bold and prominent on the lower, in¬ 
conspicuous on the upper surface ; length 4*5 to 9 in., breadth 2 to 3 
in ; petiolules *75 to 1 in,, much thickened at each end, the terminal 
one much longer. Panicles slender, puberulous, terminal, as long as or 
longer than the leaves, with few long, narrow, angular, lax branohes 
bearing at intervals short 6- to 10-flowered. cymules. Flowers *05 in. 
long; the pedicels unequal, tomentose, bracteolate. Calyx cupular, 
hispid-tomentose outside with 3 bold, deltoid, acute teeth. Petals 
imbrioate, slightly longer than the calyx, deltoid, glabrescent. Stamens 
6, filaments about as long* as the broadly ovate anthers and inserted 
outside the edge of* the ring-like glabrous disc. Ovary ovoid, glabrous. 
Ripe drupes narrowly and obliquely ovoid, flattened on one side, slightly 
gibbous at tho base, glabrous, the scar of the stigma terminal, *8 in. 
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long and *6 in. in diam. Engler in DeCand. Monogr. Phanefog. IV, 
164. 

Malacca: Maingay {Kew Distrib.) No. 307. Penang; Curtis No. 
1544. Perak: King’s collector, Nos. 3123, 3319, 3716, 3500, 6610; 
Scortechini No. 1988. 

4. Santibia puberula, A. W. Bonn, in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 
537. A tree 30 to 50 feet bigh: 'young branches slender, pale gray, at 
first puberulous afterwards glabrous. Leaves 8 to 10 in. long, the raohi- 
ses glabrescent or glabrous, terete, flattened on the upper surface just 
above the base. Leaflets 5 rarely 7, thinly coriaceous, elliptio to«oblong, 
acute or shortly acuminate, the base slightly cuneate ; upper surface 
quite glabrous; the lower minutely puberulous, reticulate, the 9 to 11 
pairs of spreading, curving, interarching nerves prominent: length 4 to 
6 in., breadth 1*5 to 2*5 in. ; petiolules *4 to *6 in. long, the terminal 
one 1 to 175 in., all swollen at the upper end. Panicles terminal or 
axillary, shorter than the leaves, minutely tomentose, with a few lax 
spreading branches bearing rather distant, 5- to 8-flowered, sub-sessile 
cymules. Flowers about *05 in. long, the pedicels about as long, unequal, 
stout, tomentose. Galyx cupular; with 3, deltoid, acute teeth, tomen¬ 
tose outside. Petals valvate, ovate-rotund, concave, with a slight 
inflected point at the apex, glabrous, much longer than the Calyx. 
Stamens 6; filaments longer than the ovate anthers, inserted on the 
edge of the crenulate fleshy disc: ovary ovoid, glabrous. Ripe drupes 
narrowly ellipsoid, straight on one side, curved on the other, obscurely 
3- or 4-angled, glabrous, the scar of the stigma terminal; length ’75 in., 
diam. *35 in. Engler in HC. Mon. Phan. IV, 163. 

Perak : Wray, No. 3210 : King’s collector, No. 3438, 3529, 6832. 

This comes very near to S. fasciculata , A. W. Bonn., and I much 
doubt its being really distinct from that species. 

5. Santibia macbocarpa, King n. sp. A glabrous tree, 40 to 70., feet 
high : young branches with brown lenticcllato bark. Leaves 5 to 9 in, 
long, the rachis slightly flattened on the upper surface near the- base. 
Leaflets thinly coriaceous, oblong-elliptic to obovate'br sub-rot and v very 
shortly and bluntly apiculate ; the base cuueate, rarely rounded ; main 
nerves 7 or 8 pairs, spreading, slightly curved, interarching boldly, slight¬ 
ly depressed ou the upper surface (when dry) and sub-prominent on 
the lower; length 3 to 4 75 in., breadth 2 to 2*75 in.; petiolules *35 to 
*5 in,, the terminal one 1 in. or more. Panicles axillary, solitary, shorter 
than the leaves, with distant lateral branchletB *5 to 1 in. long and bearing 
at their apices 2- to 6-ftowored braetcolate cymules. Flowers *2 to *25 in. 
loug. Calyx thick, deeply cupular or sub-campanulate, with 3 bold 
triangular lobes, glabrescent. Petals twice as long as the calyx, fleshy, 
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glabrous, broadly oblong, very concave, the apex much thickened aud 
doepjy indexed and the sides partly indexed to form a kind of hood. 
Stamens 6; the filaments much shorter than the oblong anthers, 
lanceolate, dilated at the base and inserted outside the quadrate lobes 
of the thin ring-like disc. Ovary ovoid-globoso, glabrous, tapering into 
the short thick style: stigma discoid. Ripe drupes obliquely ovoid, flat¬ 
tened on one Bide, glabrous, 3 25 to* 1*5 in. long, and about '75 in. in 
diam; peduncle slender, '5 to 1 in. long, scar of stigma terminal. 

Perak: King’s collector, Nos. 5304, 5580 and 7298. 

6; Santiria laevigata, Blume Mus. Bot. I, 211. A tre*e 50 to 300 
feet high: young branches dark-coloured, lenticellate, glabrous. Leaves 
9 to 17 in. long, glabrous: the rachiscs flattened below the lowest 
leaflet and channelled at the base. Leaflets coriaceous, elliptic-oblong to 
oblong, shortly acuminate; the base usually rounded or sub-cordate, but 
sometimes narrowed and sub-oblique : both surfaces reticulate, the lower 
brown when dry : main nerves 11 to 17 pairs, sub-horizontal, slightly pro¬ 
minent on the lower surface; length 4 5 to 9 in , breadth 1 5 to 2 - 8 in., 
petiolnles about ’5 in. Panicles shorter‘than the leaves, axillary or 
slightly supra-axillaiy, solitary, 6 to 8 in. long (including the rather 
long peduncles), spreading; the branches ascending, puberulous near 
the apices where the flowers are crowded in conical ebracteolate cymes. 
Flowers less than '1 in. long, shorter than the pedicels. Calyx cupular, 
the mouth almost entire or waved, minutely tomentosc outside. Petals 
deltoid-rotund, the apex inflexed, valvate, glabrous. Stamens 6 ; anthers 
ovate, about as long as the filaments which are inserted by dilated 
bases outside the ring-like disc: rudimentary ovary small, ovoid. Female 
flowers not seen. Ripe drupes ’6 in. long, glabrous, broadly ovoid, blunt, 
flattened on one side, the remains of the stigma near the apex of the 
flattened side, peduncle ‘5 in. long. A. W. Ben a. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. 
Ind. I, 538; Engler in DeOand. Monog. Phanerog IV, 365. Cana* 
rium laevigatum, Miq. FI, Ind. Bat., Vol. I, Pt. 2, p. 648. Gauarium 
altissimum , Herb. K°rth. 

Malacca; Griffith No. 1349, Maingay. Perak; King’s collector, 
Nos. 4438, 5441, 5839 and 7961; Seortechini.— Distrib. Sumatra. 

The leaves of this vary a good deal as to the number of the 
main nerves and as to the shape of the base, some having broad and even 
sub-cordate while others have cuneate bases. 

7. Santiria oblongif^ia, Blume in Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. I, 211. 
A tree 50 to 80 feet high: young branches pale, lenticellate, at first 
scurfy, afterwards glabrous. Leaves 32 to 18 in. long; their.raebiees 
terete, not winged at the base but slightly flattened, glabrous, the sti¬ 
pules (if any) deciduous. Leaflets 7 to 9 in., thinly coriaceous, oblopg, 
J. ii. 83 
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occasionally ovate-oblong or orate, slightly unequilateral especially at 
the base; the apex very shortly abruptly and bluntly acuminate, qdgea. 
entire; base in the oblong forms sub-cuneate, in the ovate forms broad 
and rounded ; upper surfaces glabrous and reticulate, olivaceous when 
dry; the lower pale brown when dry, very minutely lepidote ; main 
nerves 10 to 13 pairs (in the ovate forms only 7 or 8 pairs), spreading, 
interarcliing near the edge; leng‘th4 to 6 in., the ovate forms shorter; 
breadth 1‘75 to 2*25 in.; petiolules ’5 to ’7 in., the terminal one 1*5 in. 
Panicles axillary or terminal, shorter than the leaves, pale scurfy when 
young, divaricate, cymose, spreading, the flowers crowded near the extre¬ 
mities of the branches, ebracteolate. Buds *1 in. in diam., sub-globular, 
about as long as the clavate pedicols. Calyx eampanulate, deeply cut into * 
3, rotund, deltoid, sub-concave teeth, scurfy outside. Petals sub-rotund , 
with a truncate base, slightly concave, longer than the calyx, puber- 
ulous outside, glabrous inside. Stamens 6. Anthers oblong, about as 
long as the filaments: the latter flattened, narrow, inserted outside the 
glabrous, thin, fleshy, lobed disc. Ripe drupes ovoid, ellipsoid or globose, 
flattened on one side, oblique, obscurely 3-gonous, glabrous, *7 in. long, 
and '5 in, in diam., the scar of the stigma at the apex of the flattened 
side. Engler in DeCand. Mouog. Phanerog, IV, 162. Santiria Maingayt, 
A. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. T, 538: Engler 1. c. IY, 165. 
Canariwn oblong if olium, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, p. 645. Can an- 
um eupteron, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat., Yol. I, Pt, 2, p. 648. 

Malncca, (Kcw Distribt) No. 310. Perak: a common tree, Kipg’s 
collector.—D isthih. Sumatra, Java, Borneo. 

Blame’s original description (drawn up from specimens from 
Java and Sumatra) suits this plant well. An authentic specimen of 
Miquel’s Canarium eupteron shows that that species must bo reduced 
here, as must Bennet’s Santiria Maingayi of which Maingay’s specimen 
No. 310 (Kew Distrib.) is the type. Canarium sub-repandum, Miq. 
is, according to its author, closely allied to 0. eupteron, Miq. and should 
probably also be reduced to this. 

8. Santiria. longifolia, King n. sp. A tree 10 to 20 feet high: 
young branches very stout, (*5 to ’75 in. in diam.), their bark brown, 
glabrous, lenticellate. Leaves 2 to 3 feet long, glabrous; the rachisea 
stout, flattened below the lowest leaflets, not winged at the bases. Leaflets 
11 to 15 pairs, narrowly oblong, gradually,tapering to the acuminate 
apes, the base oblique or rounded; main nerves 12 to 14 pairs, spread¬ 
ing, curved, not prominent: length 8 to 11 in., breadth 1*75 to 2 5 in.; 
petiolules ;65 to 1 iu., stout, enlarged at each end. Flowers unknown. 
Fruiting panicles much shorter than the leaves, one or two in the axil of 
a leaf, unequal, only 4 to 7 in. long, glabrous, the branches short. 
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Ripe drupes ovoid, flattened on one Bide, the scar of the stigma terminal, 
glabrous, 1 in. long, and '65 in. in diam. 

Perak: King’s collector, Nos. 3594, 6838. 

This is so unlike any described species of Santiria that, in spite 
of the absence of flowers on the only specimens I have seen, 1 have 
ventured to name it. The small size of the tree and the large size of 
its leaves make it easy of recognition in the genus. 

9. Santiria Wrayi, King n. sp. A tree 20 to 30 feet high : young 
branches very thick, ('75 to 1 in. iu diam.) Leaves 12 to 30 in. long ; 
the raohises trigonous, channelled in the lower part and almost, winged 
at the base, puberulous. Leaflets 13 *to 15, membranous, oblong to 

• elliptic-oblong, very shortly and bluntly acuminate; the base rounded, 
slightly oblique; upper surface shining, olivaceous when dry, the lower 
pale brown, both glabrous and reticulate j main nerves 10 to 15 pairs, 
spreading, curving, slightly prominent beneath, length 6 to 11 in.,' 
breadth 2'5 to 4 in.; petiolules thickened at both ends, '5 to 1 in., the 
terminal one more than twice as long. Panicles 3 or 4 in. long, several 
densely crowded in the axils of one leaf, pbraeteolate, ‘puberulous or 
glabrescent below, the ultimate branches scurfy rufous-puberulous. 
Flowers 'I or '15 in. long, shorter than the pedieols. Calyx cupular, the 
mouth with 3, broad, shallow teeth, glabrous, with a few hairs near tin- 
edge. Petals valvato, rotund, glabrous, rather fleshy. Stamens 6 ; the 
anthers ovate, longer than the flattened filaments which are inserted 
on the outside of the edge of the ring-like, fleshly, glabrous, corrugated 
disc. Rudimentary ovary small, ovoid. Female flowers unknown. Ripe 
drupes obliquely ovoid, slightly compressed, blunt at each end, '6 to '75 in. 
long, glabrous, the scar of the stigma approximated to the peduncle, 
peduncle ‘5 in. long. 

Perak : Wray, Nos. 1423, 2970; King’s collector, No. 3089 ; Scorte- 
ehini No. 2095. 

Allied to 8. conferta , but with larger leaves and fruit, much less 
liay-y panicles, and perfectly glabrous leaves. 

10. Santiria AricULATA, A. W. Benu. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 
537. A tree 20 to 50 feet high: young branches with pale hark, 
puberulous. Leaves 6 to 8 in. long, stipules (if any) deciduous. Leaflets 
membranous, oblong, elliptic-oblong to ovate, more or less bluntly acu¬ 
minate, the base rounded or cunchte, glabrous on both surfaces and reti¬ 
culate especially on the lower; main nerves rather irregular, about 8 
pairs, ascending, curved, slightly prominent beneath, length 3'5 to 5'5 
in., breadth 1*75 to 2'25 in.; petiolules '4 to '6 in., the terminal longer. 
Panicles axillary, slender, shorter than the leaves, more or less pyrami¬ 
dal, glabrous, the flowers small and crowded near the puberulous 
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apices, bracteoles minute. Flowers *1 in. or less in diam., their pedicels 
twice as long. Calyx cupular with 3 broad, shallow, blunt teeth, nearly 
glabrous. Petals rotund, glabrous. Stamens 6, indexed; anthers ovate, 
about as long as the flattened filaments which are inserted by their 
slightly dilated bases outside the glabrous fleshy lobed and corrugated 
disc. Rudimentary ovary ovoid, sunk in the disc, pubescent; style very 
short; stigma 3-lobed, small, terminal. Female flowers in panicles like the 
males, the stamens with broader filaments: Ovary broadly ovoid, 
pubescent, style very short: stigma large, discoid, cupulate, terminal, 
Ripe drupes ovoid-globose, ’5 in. long, glabrous, the scar of the stigma 
near the base, the pericarp tfiinly coriaceous. Engler in DeCand. 
Monogr. Phanerog. IV, 163. 

Malacca: Maingny, Nos. 303, 308, 314 (Kew Distrib.) Perak: 
Scortechini 1701: King’s collector;— Distrib. ; Sumatra. 

The fruit is remarkable for the close approximation of the 
remains of the stigma to the peduncle. The venation of the loaves 
is variable: in many specimens the main nerves bifurcate about half 
way between t.ho midrib and the edge of the leaf, while in others there 
is no bifurcation at all, 

11. Santiria costata, A. W. Henn. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 
537. A tree : young branches with gray bark, rusty-puberulous at first, 
ultimately glabrous. Leaves 6 to 9 in. long: stipules (if any) deciduous; 
the rachises broadly channelled above in the lower part, but not winged 
at the base. Leaflets coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate to elliptic, shortly 
and bluntly acuminate, the base acute or rounded : upper surface quite 
glabrous anti shining, the midrib prominent on both surfaces; lower 
surface boldly reticulate and with a few scattered hairs ; the 9 to 11 
pairs of main nerves spreading, curving, very prominent, rusty-pubescent; 
length 3 - 5 to 4*5 in., breadth 1*25 to 2 in.,; petiolules *35 to *5 in., 
thickened at both ends. Panicles solitary, much shorter than the leaves, 
(only about 3 in. long) few-branched, rusty-tomentose, deciduously 
bracteolttte. Flowers '1 in. long, in small fascicles at the ends of jthe 
branohlets; the slender pedicels about as long or longer. Calyx cupular, 
truncate, dentate, glabrescent. Petals much longer than the calyx, 
broadly o/ate, blunt, concave, nearly glabrous. Stamens 6; the filaments 
about as long as the anthers, slender and inserted beneath the margin 
of the outside of the small ring-like disc. Ripe drupes narrowly ovoid, 
slightly flattened on one side, *75 in. long and *5 in. in diam., the 
scar of the stigma apical. Engler in DeCandolle Monogr. Phanerog. 
IV, 157. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 313. Perak; King’s col¬ 
lector, No. 7597. 
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The short rusty-tomentose panicles, and almost glabrous flowers on 
slender pedicels distinguish this from 8 . fasciculata, to which it is 
closely allied. The leaves also give diagnostic marks, those of this 
species having more nerves and being pubescent beneath. 

12. Santjria conferta, A. W. Bonn, in Hook. fil. FI Br. Ind. 1, 
537. A tree : young shoots rather stout ( 35 in. in diam.), rusty-pubcr- 
ulous, afterwards glabrous and striate. heaves 12 to 18 in. long; 
stipules (if any) deciduous, the rachis rufous-pubcrulous when young. 
Tleaflet's coriaceous, 9 to 13, oblong to oblong-lanceolate, gradually tapering 
to tho acuminate apex, the base rounded : upper surface glabrous, 
shining, minutely reticulate, olivaceous when dry ; the lower brown 
wheif dry, minutely rusty-puberulous when young; main nerves about 
10 pairs, spreading, curving, slightly prominent on the lower surface: 
length 3*5 to 6 in., breadth I'd to 2 in., petiolnles ’6 to ‘7 in. Panicles 
3 to 4 in. long, several from an axil and much shorter than the leaves, 
rufous-pubescent, densely crowded, bracteolos minute ; pedicels slightly 
shorter than the flowers. Flowers ’l to'15 in. long.. Calyx cupular, 
with 3 shallow broad teeth, rusty-tomontdso outside. Petals imbricate, 
rotund, concave, pubcrulous. Stamens 6, inflexed, tho anthers ovate, 
about as long as the flat filaments which are inserted on tho edge of the 
fleshy ring-like disc; rudimentary ovary small, glabrous, ovoid. Female 
flowers not seen. ■ Ripe drupes obliquely*ovoid, dark-coloured, glabrous, 
rather less than '5 in. long, the scar of the stigma near the base, pericarp 
stoutly coriaceous. Engler in De Caudollo Monogr. Plianerog. IV, 160. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 306, Griffith No. 1150. 

This is readily distinguished by ifs crowded condensed rufous- 
fomentose panicles and small glabrous fruit. 

13. Santiria multiflora, A. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
I, 538. A tree, 60 to 100 feet high : young branches rather stout ('35 to 
•5 in. in diam.), densely and minutely rusty-tomentose like, the 
rachises and under surfaces of the leaves and the inflorescence. Leaves 9 
to 15 in. long; the rachises terete in tho upper part, but channelled near 
the base. Leaflets 5 to 7, coriaceous, oblong or elliptic-oblong, tapering 
slightly to the shortly acuminate apex ; the base enueate or obliquely 
rounded; upper surface glabrescent except the tomentose midrib and 
15 to 20 pairs of sub-horizontal main nerves which arc bold and pro¬ 
minent on the lower surface; length 4’5 to If) in., breadth 2 to 3 in., 
petiolules ’4 to *5 in. Panides axillary or terminal, solitary, shorter 
than the leaves, ehracteolate, (? bracteolos caducous) spreading, Flowers 
crowded at the extremities, •! in. long, slightly longer than theiv tomen¬ 
tose pedicels. Calyx a shallow cup, the mouth almost entire or with 3 
shallow wavy teeth, tomentose outside. Petals much longer than the 
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calyx, slightly imbricate, thick, broadly ovate, obtuse, with short 
slightly indexed apical appendix, glabrous. Stamens 0, the ovate anthers 
about as long as the thick flatfish filaments which are inserted on the 
edge of the thick fleshy ring-like disc : rudimentary ovary ovoid, minute. 
Female flowers not seeu. Ripe drupes ovoid-globose, flattened on one side, 
•75 in. long, glabrous, tbo scar of* the stigma below the apox of the 
flattened sido. Engler in DeCand. Monogr. Phanerog. IV, 160. 

Malacca: Griffith, No. 1151; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 305. 
Perak: King’s collector. 

1 quite agroo with the author of this species that, when better 
material of Snntiria fomentusa , Blume (Muh. iiugd. Bat. I, 211), shall 
be forthcoming, the two will probably be found to be identical. 
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The Hindus of Eastern Bengal.'—From the papers of the late Du, 
James Wise. Edited by the Anthropological*Secretary. 

The Hindus of Bongal claim to bo pure Aryans, but the Hindus of 
Upper India repudiate any relationship with them. The Aryan immi¬ 
gration extended gradually throughout Bengal, and the tie which bound 
the settlers to their faith and peculiar usages was relaxed by residence 
among aliens. The example of races untrammelled by casto or religious 
scruples also led them to shake off all bonds and assert greater freedom 
of action. The priesthood formed illegal connections and neglected their 
religions duties, while the mixed offspring observed none of tho Brdh- 
manical ordinances. In the tenth century corruption and irreligion 
being universal, A'disilra introduced priests, trained in the orthodox 
school of Kanauj, to reform and educate the people. But the arrival of 
a small body of religious teaeherB did little towards elevating the Brah¬ 
mans, or laity, and in the twelfth century Ballal Sen found only nine¬ 
teen families of thr-RafH Brahmans living in strict obedience to all 
that their religioi^ jjfelhancled These families were raised to the high¬ 
est rank, hut those who had forfeited all respeot and formed illegal 
marriages were reduced to secondary, or evej^ lower grades. <.The inno¬ 
vations made by this monarch only affected *tbe RAj-hi and Varendra 
J. m. 1 
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$reni, or orders, for the Yaidilca and Bha{, refusing to be classified by 
a Vaidyd, retired into the hill countries of Sylhet and Orissa; and the 
other tribes, ■who had become hopelessly demoralised, were left un¬ 
touched. 

The chief object of the reform organised by Ballal Sen was the 
creation of an aristocratic and powerful hierarchy, placed in such a posi¬ 
tion of dignity, that no misdemeanour and no immortality could deprive 
it of hereditary privileges, or the* reveronce of the lower classes. An 
illegal marriage was the only transgression entailing loss of rank and 
forfeiture of respect. No provision was made in this new code for the 
elevation of the lower ranks when families became extinct; consequent¬ 
ly, as Kulin houses disappeared, tho difficulty of procuring husbands 
for daughters vastly increased, and when the third recognisation of 
the order was made by Devi Yara, in the fourteenth century, polygamy 
and the buying and selling of wives was the engrossing occupation of 
the twice-born Brahmans. 

In spite of these successive endeavours for securing the purity of 
the Bengali •Brahmans, it is romarkable that Kanaujiya, and other 
Brahmanical ti’ibes of Hindustan, have always despised and repudiated 
any connection with their Bengali brethren. In their religious and 
domestic ceremonies, habits of life, and mode of living, Bengali Brah¬ 
mans are quite distinct from any of the other tribes, and tho only point 
of attachment between them is when outcast Kanaujiyas marry Srotrijja 
maidens and become absorbed into their ranks. Although clinging with 
characteristic pertinacity to all the prerogatives of their order, modern 
ideas are gradually undermining their bulwarks, and the exclusive rules 
are step by step yielding to education and the progress of the nation. 
Kulin Brahmans are now found adorning tho bench, tho bar, and the 
medical profession, and, while proving useful members of society, exert 
a rare influence for good over their Hindu countrymen. 

Besides the Rarhi and Varendra tribes, there were in Bengal four 
inferior classes of Brdhmans left out of the organisation of Ballal Sen, 
namely, the Vaidika, Sapta-sati, A'chdrya, and Agradana. The three 
first claim to have been resident in Bengal before the reign of that 
monarch, and the services^of all the four are still required by the Rarhi 
$reni at many important ceremonies. The Yaidika is the only division 
that has preserved an honourable position; but whether this is owing 
to their being descendants of Kanaujiya Brahmans, v to the respectability 
and decency of their lives, or to their independence of character, is very 
doubtful. They decline to give their daughters in marriage to the 
Kulin Brahmans of Bikarampdr, and refuse to act for any clean §ddra, 
or Brahman, unless his family can trace their origin to Kanauj. The 
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Sapta-$ati, undoubtedly one of the oldest Bengali septs, is gradually be¬ 
ing absorbed by the §rotriya, and few confess they belong to it. In a 
few years they will be sought for in vain. The AcMrya and Agradana 
are Brahmans only in name. The former are chiefly employed in secular 
occupations, and in discharging duties useful, but unknown, to the Vedas 
or Furnas. The Agradana, claiming to rank above Acharya, is the 
most despised of the sacred order, 'and clean Sudras, as well as Patit 
Brahmans, would be degraded by eating with them. 

The Patit Br&hmans are the most active representatives of the 
Hindu hierarchy, having fallen from thoir high estate by neglocting 
religious duties, officiating in Sudra temples, marrying info inferior 
grades, or acting as Purohits to the Varna Sankara. 1 The loss of rank 
has in some respects been mitigated by the affection and devotion of the 
laity, and by the high social position given by tho caste for which they 
officiate. It is to this class, abandoned by tho Kulins, that India owes 
the spread of the Hindu religion among the wild tribes of the Tarai, 
Assam, and Eastern Bengal, and the conversion of the semi-Hinduised 
aborigines throughout Bengal. Bad and immoral jnany of these 
Sudra Brahmans are, but as a class their lives are not one long course 
of depravity and selfish indulgence, as‘is too often the case with tho 
Kulins. Education has made no progress among them, and holdiflg 
the position they do, concession to the wants of the age is not to be 
expected. Thoir hold over the men is slowly loosening, but the womon 
.elill obey and worship them, and while this subjection lasts, Hindu caste 
and Hindu exclusiveness will remain. 

Though not recognised in books, many social grades are found 
among theso fallen Brahmans. Those ministering to the Nava-$akha,* 
popularly called Sudra Brahmans, occupy a position of comparative 
distinction; but at the bottom of the scale Br&hmans appear, who are 
accounted lower than the vile caste they serve; while such an indivi¬ 
dual as the Chandal, or P6m Br&hman scarcely deserves to be called 
by that proud title. 

The Vaisya caste, standing next the sacred order, occupies a very 
anomalous and strange position. Their claim to be genuine Vai?yas is 
admitted by the higher classes, hut the Balldli Vaidya # and Kdyath 
refuse to touch food prepared by them. This small casto deny that 
Ballal Sen reorganised or interfered in any way with their regulations, 
and for this reason ^it reinams isolated and unrecognised by Hindus. 

The two next r caste£ are the Vaidya and Kayuth, who repudiate 
the name of Stifclra, and maintain that Ballal Sen did not enroll them 

l Literally, mixture of oolours : hence mixture of castea. 

S Or Nava-$ayaka, the nine inferior oastee. 
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among the “ Nava-Sakha.” Both are satisfied* to rest their title of 
superiority on the fabnlons births of their reputed ancestors. Balldl 
Sen belonged to the Yaidya caste, and it is to his partiality that it 
secured pre-eminence. On one section the Brahmanical cord was be¬ 
stowed, although the caste profession was a dishonourable one, and 
Grhataks were engaged to preserve the family puiity. There has al¬ 
ways existed much latent* jealousy "between the Yaidya and K&yath, but 
the latter acknowledge somo inferiority, although the cause of this 
difference is never defined. 

The Kayath is undoubtedly one of tho oldest tribes in Beng&l, but it 
is unnecessary to bolievo all that is said of Adi sura and the five servants 
of the five Kanaujiya Brahmans. One branch, the Bangaja, 1 has been 
settled for many generations at Kdilpur, along with the caste Gba^aks, 
and Kulin Kayath families are as punctilious and as vain of their birth 
as any Ganguli, or Mukharji, although the Lalas of Mathura and Agra 
laugh at such pretensions, and will not recognise them as Kayaths at 
all. 

Tho Kovala, or pure §&dra, does not exist in Bengal. All castes 
below the Brahman belong to the “ Varna Sankara,” being the offspring 
of parents of different tribes. 

The recognised authorities on castes are the Institutes of Mann, the 
Jiti Nirnaya chapter of tho BraJima-Yaivnrtta Purana,* and the Jatimala. 
According to tho Brahmans it was the wickodness of Vena, tho Tiajarshi^ 
who ordered that no worship should be performed, no oblations offered;* 
and no gifts bestowed on Brahmans, and caused the people to disobey 
tho laws and intermarry with prohibited classes. Until bis era 
Brahmans only married Brahmans, Sudras, women of their own rank, 
and Chandals followed their own tribal customs. It was natural for 
the priests to attribute the irreligious propensities of the people to a 
cause like this ; but there isjno doubt that laws prescribed by the Brah¬ 
mans for maintaining the purity of their order must have been soon 
violated by those in whoso favour they wero enacted. Although marri¬ 
ages between individuals of different tribes gave origin to the Varga- 
Sankara, or mixed castes, the Puragas give other explanations. Accord¬ 
ing to the Biylima-Vaivartta Parana, the gardener, blacksmith, shell- 
cutter, weaver, potter, and brazier aro descended from the offspring of 
Vipvakarma, tho celestial architect, and ^Ghritachi, an Apsara, or nymph 
of heaven, and lienee it is that all Karus* ‘or artisans, worship their 
progenitor with exceptional reveronce. The reasons,'again, why certain 

l Bnngn, or Vanga-ja, Bengali born. 

* A synopsis of this is given in the Calcutta Review, vol. xv, p 60. 
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castes are degraded*are often quite ludicrous, but this does not cause 
their rejection. The Sfitradhara lost rank for refusing to supply the 
Brahman %ith sacrificial wood; the Chitrakara for painting execrably; 
and tho Suvarnak&ra for stealing gold given him to mould an idol. 
The modern Sunri moreover, does not resent being told that his ancestor 
was created from the chips of the mutilated trunk of Gane$a, nor the 
Kumfir that Siv transformed a watebpot into tho first potter. 

According to the classification of Ballal Sen, as interpreted in Eastorn 
Bengal, the nine following castes are cousidorod pure, aud the so-called 
Ip&dra Br&hman officiates for all;— 

Sankhari. Kumar. Gop-Goala. 

Tanti. Malakar. Madhu Napit. 

Kamar. Napit. Baaai 

Judging, however, by traditions still surviving, tho position of a 
caste in the new roll depended chiefly on its usefulness and importance 
to the community at large. Tho profession which had proved itself 
essential to the comfort or welfare of the Hindu hierarchy was at onco 
promoted to a higher level, while the less important was Reduced. Thus, 
the Tanti, unclean in Bihar, became clean in Dacca, and the indispensable 
barber was raised to the same social level as the Kavasth. The relative 
position of tho various castes is still a burning question in Bengal, and 
in large villages where any caste predominates, its claims to superior 
rank are usually coneeded. For instance, the Gandlia-banik, Telf, 
Tambuli, and Kansan often assert, to good purpose, the right of being 
enrolled among the nine, and if then- voice be sufficiently loud and in¬ 
fluential it will bo beard. 

The Nava-Sakha have five servants, or Pancha-vartta, attached to 
them in common, who possess the proscriptive right of attending at all 
caste and family celebrations. The five servants are the llrahraan, 
Malakar, Dhoba, Napit, and Na$a, or musician, who are presumod to he 
exclusively engaged in the service of tho Sudras, but they also earn 
money by waiting on lower castes. Even now-a-days some work for the 
S&rya-vaiisi, who ten years ago were not Hindus in name, while others 
readily work for the Baoti, Kapali Kaw&H, Parasara Das, and other 
tribes of doubtful origin. Where the fisher castes are numerous and 
cannot be overlooked, no difficulty is found in engaging their services. 
They work indeed for all castes employing a Patit Brahman, hut the 
utterly vile tribes, the* Bhuinmali, Ohamar, Pafcni, and Stinp, having 
Brahmans of their* owfi, are not served by the Pancha-vartta. To this 
general rule, liowover, there are exceptions. The worshipful harbor, 
for instance, condescends to shave, but will not pare the nail? of the 
Saha rice merchant. 
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Although caste is no longer revered as an old. institution sanctified 
by religion and immemorial usage, and is disappearing before the as¬ 
saults of modern civilisation, a tendency to the formation of *ew castes 
still exists. Semi-Hinduiscd races are being enrolled among Hindus 
and old established castes are being split up by adopting new occupations. 
But if this new occupation be not dishonouring, the Purohit continues 
his ministration. For instance, thfe great Chandal tribe has given off 
eight branches, yet the Chandal Brahmans officiate for all. On the 
other hand, the agriculture Kaibarttas, having taken to a base employ¬ 
ment, are obliged to support a Purohit of their own. 

Between the Sudras and the Nicha, or vile castes, many tribes, 
organised by degraded Brahmans, or united by the exigencies of modern 
civilisation, are found occupying an uncei-tain position, exposed to the 
sneers of the exclusive and conservative Sudras. 

These intermediate castes are— 


Baoti. 

Kandho. 

Lohait Kori. 

Baqqal. 

Kapil i. 

Nar. 

Bha*. , 

Kami. 

Parigara Dfis. 

Bej*ua. 

Kamil. 

Pariah 

Halwah Das. 

Kawali. 

Sutar. 


Tn the Tantras, 1 the opithot Antya-ja, or inferior, is applied to tho 
following seven tribes:—washerman, currier, mimic (Nata), fisherman, 
“Meda,” or attendant on women, cane-splitter (Varuda), and mountaineer 
(Bhilla). The term Antyavasayin, or dwellers outside tho town, waff* 
given to the I)6m, Pan, Hayi, and other sweeper castes. 

We, however, possess a vory correct list 8 of the outcaste tribes in 
Bengal in the roll of pilgrims excluded from the temple of Jagannath. 
If prohibited castes are distinguished from professions there are only 
eleven castes so utterly disreputable that they dare not enter the sanc¬ 
tuary. These are the— 

Sunri. Kahar. Ti'yar. 

Nama-Sudra. Raj-Vansi. Bhuinmili. 

Dhobi. Chamir. Hari. 

Jogi. P6m. 

Much information regarding caste, as understood in Bengal, is obtain¬ 
ed by comparing the relative position of Hindustinis who reside, or 
temporarily sojourn there, with that of castes native to the province. 

Permanent residence is always attended by social expulsion, but a 
stay of a few years is with some castes a disqualification, with others it 

Qolebrooke’s Essays, ii, 164. 

Harington’s Analysis, iii, 213 \ Hunter's Orissa, i, 189. 
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is not so. For example, the Ahir, Surabiya, and Kanaujiya Brahmans, 
who keep up communication with their kindred and marry from their 
own homes, are reckonod pare; but the Kahar, Ahir, and Kdndd domi¬ 
ciled in Bengal forfeit all claim to be considered stainless. By adopting 
local Sudra customs and marrying with women of the country Hindus¬ 
tani tribes are stigmatized as “ Khontd,” or debased. Tho Kanaujiya 
Brahman, again, expelled by his family for ‘these delinquencies, finds 
shelter in the rankB of the Srotriya; but above this he cannot expect to 
rise, and his children must be content with a very ambiguous position. 

The steps by which a Hindustani casto loses its original rank and 
gains a new one may be traced in the case of the potters. The Kumhdr 
of Bihar is always unclean in Bengal, but if he marries a kinswoman he 
may return to his home without loss of rank. The Raj-Mahallia potters 
however, being in an intermediate state, have neithor risen to an equali¬ 
ty with the Bengali Kumdr, nor remained unclean like the Kumhar. 
The Sudras of Bengal drink from their water-vessels, and, still more 
blessed, the Sudra Brahman ministers unto them. Lastly, the Bengali 
Kumar, originally of the same stock, has become in tho courso of ages 
a pure §Adra and one of the Nava-Sakhq. 

In no instance, however, is the separation between kindred castes 
so striking as with the Chamars and Rishis. Both belong to the same 
tribe, both arc equally vile in tho eyes of Hindus, and both live apart 
% £-om all other castes, yet similar occupations not only excite jealousy 
and enmity, but prevent all friendly intercourse between them. 

Occupations, moreover, which a Hindustani may engage in at home 
without stain or obloquy, are sometimes unbecoming when the habitation 
is in Bengal. Thus the Domni and Chdmain, professional musicians in 
Upper India, are disgraced by playing for hire in Bengal, while on tho 
other hand, such menial work as the Mungirya Tantis perform in Dacca 
would be considered very debasing in their own district. 

Although continuous residence at a distance usually repels, a 
brief sojourn sometimes draws together, disunited sub-divisions. Thus 
the different branches of Ahirs and Chhatris intermarry in Bengal and 
lose caste, although debarred from doing bo in Hindustan. 

The Brahmanieal order to which the.Purohit belongs is generally 
a nice test of the rank accorded to a Hindustani caste. Among tho 
lower tribes the Guru belongs either to one of the Da^nimi orders, or he 
is a Vaishnava pbag4> #wl10 visits his flock at regnlar intervals, con- 
finning the old, and teaching the young the rudiments of their faith. 
Maithila Brahmans, on the other hand, ordinarily act as Purohits to 
Kurmi, Chhatri, Kandd, Ahir, Chain, and Kewat; but Chhatris are 
occasionally found with a Sarsut, or Sarasvati, BrShman, and Kurmis 
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and Dosadhs with a Sakadvipa. The Kanaujiya-tribe again ministers 
to Binds, Tantis, and G&dariyas. In the case of the Ragda Khatris, 
whose parentage is equivocal, the strange phase is found of a Kanaujiya 
acting as Purohit, a Srotriya of Bengal as Guru. 

A most important distinction between Hindustani and Bengali castes 
of similar origin, is the religious belief found among them. It may be 
said with perfect truth that Vaishnavism, in one or other of its diverse 
forms, to the exclusion of Saivaism and all other creeds, is the faith 
professed by the agricultural, artisan, and fisher tribes of Bengal. The 
worship of Krishna has for obvious reasons attracted well nigh all the 
Goala and other pastoral tribes of India. The teaching of Chaitanya 
and his successors has made little progress among Hindustani castes, 
but the sympathetic creeds of Kabir and Nanak Shah have attracted 
multitudes of disciples. The Kurmis and Dosadhs especially patronise 
Kabir; the Kewa{s, Kumhars, and many Dosadhs enroll themselves 
under the banner of Nanak. 

It is among castes from Northern Bengal, such as the Kdndd 
Bind, Muriari, and Surahiya, that the followers of the strange Panch- 
Piriya creed are to bo met with. Othor curious sects, unknown to 
Bengal, are also found in their ranks. The Tirhutiya Tantis are mem¬ 
bers of the Buddh Ram communion. Kurmis often profess tho doctrines 
taught by Darya Dds, and many Dosadhs those of Tulasi Das. Still 
more worthy of notice is the existence among them of an old prehis¬ 
toric cultus. The apotheosis of robber chiefs by Dosadhs, the deifica 
tion of evil spirits, aB Baku by tho Dosadhs, Kasi Baba by the Binds, 
and Madhu Kunw&r by Tantis, and the animistic idea, endowing with 
life and personality the destructive energy of the Ganges, are all forms 
of belief unknown to castes native to Bengal. 


The Marriage Customs of Tibet.—By Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E. 

PART I. 

The Ancient Marriage Cdstoms op Tibet, 

(As now prevailing in Twang, Nah-ri, and the country round Lake 

Manasarovara.) 

• 

Marriage by capture, as it now, to some extent, prevails in Purang 
and tho country round Lake Manasarovara, existed in former times in 
Tibet and in the Cis-Himalayan countries. In U and Tsang compara¬ 
tively few remnants of tkjp ancient custom now remain, though in 
Sikkim, Bhutan, and the Himalayan district of Spiti, near Kulu, a 
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survival of it may bo traced in the part played by the kdn-chan (thief) 
in marriage ceremonies.* 

In Purang when a young man wishes to marry a girl, be watches 
her movements, and carefully ascertains the placos where she frequently 
goes for agricultural or pastoral wofrk. When he finds a good 
opportunity, he comes, accompanied by one or two of his friends, and 
tracks her to the field, or to the pasture where she happens to go, and 
finding her alone carries her by fortio to his house. H§ keeps her con¬ 
fined in a separate house so as to have abundant-opportunity of soliciting 
her favours. He provides her with good food and nice clothes and re¬ 
mains near her to coax her and to win hor love. When he goes out of 
the house ho leaves some one of his trusted frionds to guard her against 
seductions of other men and the attempts of her parents to take her 
away. Soraotimcs her parents come in search of her, or send men to 
fotch her home. If the girl be unwilling to live with her captor, or 
if her parents do not permit her to marry him, the matter is settled 
by the village elders or the tribunal of the Jong-pon (district chief). If 
they permit the union, an auspicious day is fixed for tho.marriage when 
a good deal of chang (wine) is consumed. The entertainment on the 
marriage occasion is therefore called chang-th&ng (drinking of wine). 

Marriage by elopement —When a girl has given her heart to a 
young man, but her parents will not let her marry him, she elopes with 
him. He is helped in the elopement by two or three sturdy friends, who 
dlfccompany him to prevent a rescue on the part of the parents and to see 
tho couple safely through. Having brought her to his homo he accom¬ 
modates her iu a good house engaged for the purpose. Here he conceals 
her and enjoys the honey-moon, by taking care to employ a number of 
strong men to guard his bride from being carried away by other men or 

* Spiti. Polyandry ,—Marriago customs.—In Spiti polyandry is not reoognised, 
as only tho elder brother marries, and tho younger ones become monks. But there 
is not the least aversion to tho idea of two brothers cohabiting with the Bame 
woman, and, I believe, it often happens in an unrecognised way, particularly among 
the landless classes who send no sons into the monasteries. I heard in Spiti, that 
whon the bridegroom’s party goes to bring tho bride from hor father’s house, they 
are met by a party of the bride's friends and relations who stop the path: here¬ 
upon a sham-fight of a very rough description .ensues, in which the bride¬ 
groom and his friends, before they are allowod to pass, are well drubbed with good 
thick switches. 

In Spiti there is a regular ceremony of divorce whioh is sometimes used when 
both parties consent/ Husband and wife hold the ends of a thread, repeating 
meanwhile:—“ One father and mother gave, another father and mother took away; 
as it was not our fate to agree, we separate with mutual good-will.” Tho thread 
is then sevorod by applying a light to tho middle. After a divorce a woman is at 
liberty to marry whom she pleases. (OroohSs Notes and Queries, $fc.) 

J. ill. 2 
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by the friends of her parents. In the meantime hi£ friends, or father, or 
relations go as long-mi (begging men) to the house of the girl’s father. 
They take with them some presents for him, and also provisions for their 
own use during t\e time they remain there. They do not venture to go 
near the house of tho bride’s parents, but remaining at a distanco of about 
a hundred yards or more from it, swing a Jehatag (salutation scarf) to say 
that they have come to humbly propose the auspicious marriage of their 
daughter. At first the paronts and their friends take no notice of this 
and decline to look at tlfem. Tho long-mi continue their silent entreaties 
for three op four days, and do not leave the place until by their' impor¬ 
tunity they have moved the hearts of the bride’s parents. The father 
of the girl then brings them before the elders of the village, and asks 
the latter to inflict on them the punishment they deserve for having 
stolen his daughter. 

If the Mug-mi abido by their decision and pay the fine immediately, 
tho marriage proposal is formally received by the bride’s parents. In 
the meantime the bride returns to her father’s house. Then an auspi¬ 
cious day is fixed for tho wedding entertainment which is called chang- 
th4ng , when tho friends and relatives of the bridegroom come to fetch 
the bride to the bridegroom’s place. The bridegroom being conscious 
of his guilt dare not visit the house of the bride’s father, till a long time 
after the completion of the marriage. If he indiscreetly happens to go 
there he is given the appellation of kiln-chan (thief), and dealt with 
accordingly. 

Among the upper classes in Purang parents generally arrange for the 
marriage of their sons and daughters. First of all comes the betrothal.* 
When the parties botrothed rotfeh the proper age, i. e., about two or three 
years after attaining to puberty, they are married. Tho bridal ‘party, 

* Among Lndakis, betrothals, which arc the occasion for a little drinking of 
tea and chang , are arranged by parents in consultation with relatives. Having 
fixed upon a matoh, which, from a worldly point of view, seems dosirable, they 
then refor to the L&mds, to see if the destinies of the proposed oonple suit. If they 
are found to be unsuitod the betrothal is given up. A youth is betrothed when he 
is about 20 years of age, and a girl perhaps two years earlier. After the betrothal 
or “tea chang ctiir ches,” the wedding, or “ Pagston ” may take place within a 
month, or it may be put off for a year or more. If a male child possessing pro¬ 
perty, is left alone in the world, he is betrothed at once to some fully grown woman, 
who aots as his nnrso during his ohildhood, and as his wife during his later years. 
.This is not found an inconvenient practice, as a Tibetan -may have two “ little 
wives” in addition to his original “ Pagaton ” wife. The dowry (kitito) is fixed 
at the time of betrothal, hut it is not given till the marriage takes plaoe, and some 
times even after that. This dowry is paid by the bridegroom to the father, or other 
near relative of the bride.—" Captain Ramsay's Western Tibetan Dictionary /' p. 10 . 
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' * * 
winch consists of the«kinsmon and relations of tho bridegroom, carrying 
with them presents of clothes for the bride, and provisions for the mar¬ 
riage entertainment, proceed on an auspicious day to fetch the bride 
"from the house of her father. The friends of the bride erect nine stone 
cairns called tho-do in the way, each about a hundred yards apart from 
the other. The bridegroom’s party wait at tho ninth tho-do which is 
farthest from the house of the bride’s father,, and in the hearing of the 
bride’s friends, who come to meet them there, describe the personal 
beauty and accomplishments of the bride and tho bridegroom, and also 
pointing to the tho-do say that it is tho first barrier that tho domons 
have set up and that it bars tbeir way like a mountain. If they depart 
from tho customary description of the gods aud the demons, or commit 
any mistake in the manner of describing tho tho-do , the friends of tbe 
brido become angry and break down tlic mound. Then the bridegroom’s 
party must apologise and again describe the mound and tho couple to be 
united. In this manner thoy halt at every one of the tho-do and describe 
them according to the custom of the country. At the last tho-do which 
is consecrated to the gods, they sing the praiso of the bi-jde, her parents 
and their tutelary deity, and say that as they have come thus far after 
baving surmounted the nine valleys and nine mountains ( la-gu and 
lung-gu) they hope that the gods will help them in their mission. 

At the houso of tho bride’s father they are received with kindness 
and entertained with tea, chang, barley flour and tho three kinds of 
meat, cooked, dry and raw. They present a milch yak with her calf 
to the bride’s mother as the price of the brido, called mt-rin (price of 
the mother’s milk), and also two milch yaks to the father as tbe 
nah-rin (price for (bis) back). They ajso make presents of money and 
scarves to the relations of the bride’s parenls, and return to the bride¬ 
groom’s house with the bride and her dowry, &c. 

Preliminaries op Marriage in U, Tsang and Sikkim. 

Parents generally arrange for the marriage of their sons and 
daughters, when they have passed the age of puberty. At the outset 
of a marriage proposal, it is necessary for tho parties to be furnished 
with the names of the years in which they and their respective 
parent® were bom. This is considered essential for tbe purpose of 
ascertaining tbe thun-tsi calculation of tbe harmonious conditions of 
marriage in tbe parties to bo united. For this object two or three 
astrologers are employed to arrive at independent results, working on 
different astrological data. 

The application to astrologers for calculation is generally accompanied 
by some presents, consisting of sum-tshan (articles of three varieties), a 
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tray full of rice, a quantity of .barley flonr and a 1 few bottles of wine. 
Receiving these presents the astrologer spreads his astrological chart, 
called tsi-ihang, on a little table, and places in front of it a jug fnll of 
wine to offer serkem (libation of golden drink) to the gods, a miniature 
flag called the dah-dar (a silken flag of five colours attached to the sharp 
end of an arrow), and burning incense. He then puts a few white and 
black balls, of the size of-a pea, on the chart, and throws them on it 
in the manner of dice to ascertain'the good and bad luck of the parties 
to bo married. After noting down the years of birth of the parties he 
gravely sits on a cushion to perform the ceremony of den-dar (the 
Test of Truth) of his calculations, and makes the following invocations:— 
“ I pay homage to Buddha—his Law, and the Church, and vow to be 
under their protection, till I shall havo entered the state of supreme 
enlightonment. By the moral merits of my good deeds, such as charity, 
forbearance, &c., let all the living beings of the world be benefited, and 
thereby let me attain to Buddhahood. Let all the animate beings of 
the world como under the influence of Truth, and the causes of Truth, 
and also be free from misery, and the causes of misery. Let them also 
not be devoid of Truth, which is free from misery, and abido in that 
even stato of mind, which is free from corruption, partiality and passions. 
Let mo gain perfection as quickly as possible, that I may work in tho 
cause of all living beings of the world. It is with a view to servo 
them in respect of .the sciences of astrology and divination, that I now, 
undertake to perform this religious service.” With this introduction 
the officiating astrologer invokes the aid of all the gods of the ten 
quarters, Buddhas, Boddhisattvas, sagos, saints, &c., to help him in the 
work of mystic calculation:—* 

“0 holy L&mds who have passed away, are now preseht, and 
will appear hereafter in this world, pray, bear me out in this test of 
Truth ! O infallible prince of the •S'akya race, O sage of Udyana, 
Padma Sambhava! O yemastors of the Sfitras, Tantras and the mantras , 
lend me your help in this test of divination, for nothing in this world 
is hidden from you. 

“0 Big-sum Gon-po (Manju) S'ri, Vajra pani, and Avalokite^vara, 
Saflgye (Buddhas) Changsem (BoddhisattvaB), the science of numbers 
and of the stars, the Sutrdntas and the sacred works on divine pro* 
phecies!—Judge ye all of my skill. 

“O Brahma Chaturmnkha (thou with Jour faces) ! 0 Naga Rijd 
whose head is formed of seven serpents! 0"mighty Vijayd, the god¬ 
dess who rules over the elements ! 0 sage Kapila Muni! O Kung-fu-tse 
(Confucius), the miraculous prince of China! 0 saints and Vidyd- 
dharas!—Ye are all witnesses to my work. 
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“0 the four great sages of China, the four saints,of Tibet, and the 
Pandits and Lochavas of India and Tibet!—Help me in this test of 
Tbuth. 

“0 ye five kinds of Brahma-Kayika Devas, who rule over the 
fire in the South, over the wood in the East, over the adamantine moun¬ 
tains in the West, over the Ocean in the North, and over the ethereal 
space in the middle region!—Bear nfle out, 

“ The eight great planets, the sun and moon, the Pleiades and the 
78 constellations !—Do yon all test the truth of my scionce. 

“The great gods including Brahma, the eight ndga demons 
headed by Nanda, the four Maharaja Kayikas, the guardiafi kings of 
the world, and the seventy Palgon (the noblo spirits who defend Bud¬ 
dhism) !—Help mo in drawing true conclusions from astrology and the 
science of diviuation. 

“ The four celestial nymphs called Man-tsun Chen-mo, (Mahd 
Matrikft) who preside over medicine, the twelvo sylvan goddesses called 
tho Ten-ma Chuni, who under a solemn compact have become protectors 
of Buddhism in Tibot, the local gods and demigods, together with your 
attendants, the kings and ministers J—Ijlear ye all witness to ray work. 

“ The nine mystic figures called the Mc-va git and the eight gno¬ 
mons on the chart of divination called the Parha and the cycle of sixty 
years!—Receive homago from me. 

“ The grey tiger that keeps the farthest end of the Eastern Quarter, 
tho blue dragon of the South, the red huge bird of the W est, and the 
golden tortoise of the North!—Receive your share of respect from me. 

“ I make this religious service which is threefold, being exoteric, 
esoteric and mystic, to honour you, and I.make offerings to you for grant¬ 
ing me power to arrive at accurate results in calculating astrological 
events and to divine correctly. Will you, therefore, explain to me tho 
science of divination, and demonstrate every fact and figure connected 
with it as clearly as reflections fall on a mirror of polished silver? 

“ To-day we are to ascertain whether tho youth and the maiden to 
be united are possessed of the ten virtues of matrimonial concord (withun- 
abyor); the twenty characteristics of demeanour (ftgro-lam); If they 
will deserve the ten kinds of dowry, and also the services of five men 
necessary for conducting wedding ceremonies. O Venerable Lamas 
and learned elders! Shew unto me all that is essential for astrology, 
and correct me when I err.” • 

Then taking the names of the years of the birth of the males and 
females of both sides, the astrologer ascertains the chances of life, i. e. 
(longevity), accidents to the body, power ( wang-thang ), and prosperity 
(by observing the Blufi rta wind-horse or fortune), and by setting these 
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four against each other by the throw of the back*and white balls on the 
chart. The good and evil of life, and the wind-horse of the male’s year 
being calculated, are set against those obtained from the female’s year. 
Again the body and power of the female’s year are set against those 
calculated from the male’s year. If in the throw of the globules the 
white ones turn up in favour of the parties to be married, good luck is 
prognosticated, and the tliun-t&i is ^ascertained. 

If the good and evil of the life of the male harmonize in the 
calculation with those of the life of the female, longevity is counted 
upon. If not, the happiness of the couple will be short-lived. . 

If in' the calculation the accidents to the body of the male agree 
with those of the female, the astrologer doclares that the marriage will 
bo happy in respect of issue. Want of harmony in the persons of the 
parties indicates barrenness. 

If the wang-thang (power) of the male corresponds with that of tho 
female, the astrologer declares that tho parties will be prosperous in 
reference to wealth. Want of harmony in wang-thang in tho parties 
indicates poverty and wasto of wealth. 

If the wind-horse (fortune) of the male agrees with that of the 
female, the marriage is predicted to bo a vory happy one, as love and 
concord are sure to attend them, and to be the guiding principles of 
their life. If tho icind-horse of the one run counter to that of the other, 
the marriage is pronounced to be unlucky and unhappy, as the parties 
would then constantly fall out. 

When parties are anxious to be married in spite of adverse astro¬ 
logical results standing against the union, the astrologer ascertains 
how many of the circumstances are favourable to the parties, and 
how many against them. If they agree in three-fourths of the circum¬ 
stances, religious observances are necessary to avert the dangers con¬ 
sequent on the disagreement in the remaining one-fourth; but when at 
least one-half of the circumstances stand against tho parties, no reli¬ 
gious observance is supposed to be of sufficient efficacy to avert tho 
dangers of an inauspicious union. The proposal is then dropped, and 
another maiden is sought. 

The Tibetans use different kinds of astrological charts and calculations 
which are basod on Indian rind Chinese methods. The astrologer failing 
one kind of calculation tries another. When astrology fails, divination, 
by deciphering the mystic marks on the back of the fabulous golden 
tortoise is resorted to. In this manner the astrologer of Tibet makes a 
busy trade of his craft, the like of which is seldom seen either in India 
or China. Among the priestly crafts of Tibet none is considered so 
lucrative as that of the astrologer. 
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As soon as the astrologer declares that the thun-tsi , i, e., the circular 
stances of harmony necessary in the marriage are favourable, the 
parents consult their friends and relations in order to ascertain the suit¬ 
ability of the match, and send one or two bar-mi (go-betweens) to ascer¬ 
tain the views of the maternal uncle of the maiden selected regarding her 
marriage. He generally withholds his opinion under various excuses. 
According to the customs of the country the-Sharigpo (maternal uncle) 
of a maiden is the real arbiter of her fate in the matter of .marriage. No¬ 
thing can be settled without reference to him. When his leave is secured 
the marriage proposal can be formally made to the maiden’s parents. 

The bar-mi with tho permission of the Sharlgpo, on an auspicious 
day during the increasing lunation of tho month, proceed to the house 
of the parents of the maiden to present them with the long-chang 
(in Sikkim nang-cKang) and therewith formally make the proposal 
of marriage. The word long-chang is derived from long , to beg or apply, 
and' chang , wine, meaning the present of wine to apply for marriage, 
In Sikkim the candidate for the maiden’s hand accompanies the bar-mi. 
but in Tibet the case is otherwise. On the way they observe omens and 
prognostics. If they see any empty vessel they turn back. 

The long-chang consists of tho following: at least a gallon of wino, 
a silk scarf, fivo silver coins, and five or nine kinds of things placed 
on a tray. The long-chang is required to bo carried by a man who has 
, been tho father of sevoral sons and daughters.. Under no circum¬ 
stances is a widower, or one who is childless, or whoso children have died, 
allowed to carry it. The parents of tho maidon receive the bar-mi 
with politeness, and sorve them with wine and tea. After emptying one 
or two cups of tea the bar-mi present* them with a scarf, and beg for 
leave *to state their mission. Tho parents at first shew some indiffer¬ 
ence to their request, and try to turn the conversation on some current 
topics of tho day. The bar-mi press the point they are interested 
in, and say that they have come with tho long-chang to beg for the 
gem (their daughter). They are then told that tho giving up of the 
norbu (gem) is no trifle, and so they should not be too sanguine about 
getting it. 

If, after repeated entreaties, they succeed in getting any assurance of 
good will from the maiden’s parents they open the wine bottle belonging 
to the Ung-chmg and pour wine into the cups of the friends and 
relations of the parents w)io happen to be present on the occasion. At 
this stage the parents make the following remarks:— 

“According to the common saying of the country the maternal 
undo is the owner of one half of the person of his niece or nephew, just 
as half tho cloth of a robo belongs to the sleeves. Accordingly if the 
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maternal uncle of our daughter, and also her relations and friends, agree 
to the proposal, it will be possible for us to accept the long-chang ; but 
otherwise we must return it.” 

It is therefore necessary first of all to arrange the marriage 
business with the maternal uncle. The proverb says, “ Both in marriage 
and merchandise there should be no kind of solicitation.” So the party 
that has won the maternal uncle* over to his side need not shew any 
anxiety for the acceptance of the long-chang. 

If the bar-mi can any how induce the parents to drink a cup of 
wine from the long-chang the betrothal is effected. * But they studiously 
avoid partaking of anything pertaining to the long-chang before con¬ 
sulting thb maternal uncle. 

Marriage Ceremonies of Tibet (U anq» Tsang). 

* 

After accepting the Ung-chang the parents of the maiden in consul¬ 
tation with the long-mi, called bar-mi in Sikkim, and the astrologer fix 
an auspicious date for celebrating the marriage. 

The bridegroom remains at home. His friends and relations 
proceed to the house of the bride’s parents to fetch her. No music 
nor dancing mark a Tibetan marriage at the outset. 

On the appointed day the parents of the bride make tho necessary 
preparations for receiving the bridegroom’s party who come dressed 
in their best apparel. Being seated on low or high cushions, accord¬ 
ing to their respective rank and position, the guests are regaled witn 
tea and wine and dainty dishes. A quantity of barley flour, red 
potatoes, biscuits and cakes in wooden trays, and meat (boilod, dried 
and raw) in brass and silver trays, are placed before the principal guests. 

In the meantime the bride is taken to her toilet. First her hair 
is washed, to which she reluctantly submits, shedding tears at the 
idea of separation from her parents and friends. These try to console 
her with kisses and show of affection. Her nearest female relations 
come to soothe her mind with kind words. The bridesmaid (sent from 
the bridegroom’s parents), comes to help her in her toilet; She plaits 
her hair and dresses the locks in the form of a crown decorating them 
with strings of pearl, and turquoises. She then puts on her ornaments of 
gold and silver, coral, amber!, ruby and other precious stones. 

The marriage festivities generally last for three days at the house 
of the bride’s parents, when their friends'and relations avail themselves 
of the opportunity of shewing their good-wishes to them by making 
presents to her. The parents first arrange for the dowry, then the rela¬ 
tions send their presents, and last of all come the personal friends and 
acquaintances of the bride to make the bridal gifts and to wish her a 
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long conjugal life, of prosperity and happiness. The presents are then 
collected and made over to the best man with a list of them. As soon as 
he comes to receive them, the companions of the bride by way of 
of a joke, secretly remove his earring, head dress, wrapper or any other 
article they can get hold of belonging to him. At the time he takes no 
notice of their jokes, but on the following morning he complains to them 
about the loss of his things, and offers a rewind for their recovery. A 
present of three to four srang (ounces' of silver) to them secures him the 
return of the lost things. 

A Tantrik priest called $ag-chang performs the ceremony of 
propitiating the Pholha (the household god) with incense burnt at 
a conspicuous place. The representative of the bridegroom now makes 
a present of five or nine varieties of articles to the mother of the bride, 
and says that as the usage of the country sanctions the offering of 
what is called the nu-rin (the price of mother’s milk) slio must accept it. 

When tho bride leaves the house of her parents which is usually 
done a little before the dawn, the Nag-chang burns somo incense to 
please the ndga demons who (are supposed to) Jivcf underground 
vfithin tho premises of her parents. These unseen beings aro believed 
to be often attached to some individual member of a family so as to 
follow them liko a dog wherever they happen to go. It is tho duty of 
the $ag-chang to keep them hack by the efficacy of his charms and pre- 
• vent their following tlie bride to her husband’s plaoe. 

The su-mi (the bridegroom’s people who come to escort the bride) 
and ky el-mi (men who escort her to her husband’s place), and tho bag- 
yog-ma (female attendant of the bride), proceed to the altar of the house¬ 
hold god of the family to take leave of him. They make three saluta¬ 
tions to him each time taking their hats off. 

Then coming out of the house they scat the bride on a stool placed 
at tho door. A priest (of the Bon religion) now performs the ceremony 
of yangug (invoking good luck) by reciting some mystic charms and 
walking round her from right to left in tho manner of a Bon religious 
circumambulation. When this is done, a small arrow studded with five 
precious stones and with five scraps of silk of five colours attached to its 
pinnacle, is fixed on tho neck of her dress, its point touching the top of 
her head-dress. She is then placed on the back of a pony and slowly 
led to her future homo. The parents with tears in their eyes now come 
to hid her farowell, and present her with the auspicious scarf called 
tashi-khutag. They send the kyel-chang (farewell wine) to be served to 
her at a sliort distance from tho gate of their residence. 

The bridal party then proceeds towards the bridegroom’s house, 
being heralded by what is called ta-kar mi-kar (a man in white 
J ui. 3 
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riding on a -white horse). An amulet containing gome mystic charms to 
protect her against evil influences and the evil spirits of the ten quarters, 
is now worn by the bride. This is considered very essential for her well¬ 
being at this time. When a bride proceeds to her future home unprovided 
with this indispensable safeguard she is sure to fall under the malignant 
influence of evil spirits. For during her journey from the place 
where the farewell wine is served, i. e., where she parts company with 
her parents and friends, and the place where she is first received with 
what is called the welcome-wine , she is not accompanied by the guard¬ 
ian spirit, either from her father’s side or from the bridegroom’s 
quarter. As soon as the bride approaches the house of the bridegroom, a 
second batch of su-mi (people sent to receive the bride), dividing them¬ 
selves into three parties, wait at three different stages on the way to 
refresh her with the welcome-wine. At each of these places she stops 
, a few minutes to receive the welcome-ioine and the auspicious scarves. 

\ * Ab soon as the bridal party arrives at the gate of the bridegroom’s 
houso, his friends, fearing lest some evil spirits may have followed the 
bride from her father’s place, make arrangements to drive them off. For 
this.purpose they bring the devil’s effigy made of cloth or barley, painted 
with coloured butter, and throw it on the ground before the bride. The 
kyel-mi, i. e., those who have come from her parents’ house to escort her, 
here take offence at this demonstration of groundless fear on the part of 
the bridegroom’s people. They keep a sharp eye on the man who throws. 
the devil’s effigy, and, if possible, catch him in the act and tear his 
clothes to pieces by way of punishment. They let him off on ex¬ 
tracting from him the promise of the payment of a fine of two or three 
srangs. In their turn they now try to find fault with the arrangements 
made for the bride’s reception. It is customary to hang a pioce of long 
silk scarf from the top of the gate on the occasion of the arrival of the 
bride. The bridegroom’s people let the scarf drop for a moment and then 
lift it up. The bride’s friends try to catch it and take it' away to the 
bride’s parents in token of their triumph over tho bridegroom’s party. 
Then the officiating Tantrik priest recites a few benedictory verses, <fco., 
describing the door, house, &c., of the bridegroom, 

“ Hail, sfelf-existent Dharma! Let there be happiness to all living 
beings. Thedintel of this door is yellow, being made of gold. The door¬ 
posts are cut out of blocks of turquoise. The sill is made of silver. 
The door frame is made of lapiss lazuli. Opening this auspicious door 
you find in it the repository of five kinds of precious things. Blessed 
are they who live in such a house. Let them enjoy long life without 
being troubled with sufferings and dangers. Prosperity be theirs, and 
let there be no limit to their wealth. 0, happy couple! If you wish to 
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found a family you slfbuld first do homage to the three Holies (Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha). Secondly, you should extend your charity to the 
poor and the fallen. Thirdly, your compassion to all living beings should 
be unlimited. We come from our fatherland, the country of gems, to 
open the mines of five precious metals, and to plant the root of genera¬ 
tion. We have come indeed to execute a high mission, so do not close 
the door against us. Open it that we may enter.” 

Then the mother of the bridegroom, dressed in her best appaTel, 
with a tray containing the dah-dar and some barley flour mixed with 
butter, *in her right hand, and with a jar full of milk in her left hand, 
comes to receive the bride and to present her with the tashi-khatag and 
che-mar (the buttered barley). The bi'ide helped by two femalo at¬ 
tendants alights on a stool which is covered with a rug containing the 
figure of the swastika. She is conducted by her mother-in-law to the 
marriage altar, and seated to the left of the bridegroom. 

The carpot on which they sib usually contains the figure of the 
' swastika and the floor of the room is painted with a paste made of wheat- 
flour, and water. Tho bridal party consisting of the kyel-mi and the su-mi 
then enter the reception hall after tasting a little che-mar (buttered 
barley), at the threshold. The friends of the bridegroom sit in the left 
row, tho seats on tho right row being reserved for those who come on 
behalf of the bride’s parents. A sumptuous dinner is served to them. 
'■In the meantime the friends and relations of the bridegroom come to 
oiler their tashi-khatag (auspicious scarves) to the married couple, and 
to make presents to them. It is customary with them to supply the 
provisions necessary for the entertainment of the first day. On this 
occasion all the neighbours of tho bridegrtiom also take part in tbe festi¬ 
vities and make presents of cloth, gold, silver, drc., with auspicious 
scarves according to their moans and taste. 

Music and singing arc kept up throughout the day. Then when 
the auspicious hour of solemnizing the mand age arrives the JSfag-chang 
makes offerings to the gods, and gives a new name to the bride, con¬ 
necting it in some manner with the name of hor mother-in-law. When 
this is performed a small piece of wood, about six inches long, is held 
to the lips of the bridegroom. The bride. now sits in .front of her 
husband, and takes the other end of the wood between her lips. 

In the meantime a tuft qf wool is placed in the hands of tbe 
bridegroom who draws out .the fibres to some length. The bride takes it 
from his hands and twists it into a thread. This is called the ceremony 
of the first work of harmonious union. Then the party of the bride 
separate from that of the bridegroom, and sitting in rows of seats 
facing each other sing repartee songs. When the festivities terminate 
the bridegroom dismisses* the kyel-mi with suitably presents. 
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PART II. 

Marriage Customs in Sikkim. 

The marriage ceremony takes place generally a year after the accep¬ 
tance of the fiag-chang though it is not unusual with the rich to have 
it performed after six months when the parties to be united are of proper 
age. On this occasion too, the influence of the Ashang (maternal uncle) 
continues to be paramount. The party of the bridegroom entertains 
him with rich iood and wine to obtain his final sanction to the marriage. 
The entertainment that is given to him is called den-chUng. The suitor, 
however poor he may be, mnst, at least, contribute a roast fowl to 
tho dainty feast that is prepared for him. 

The bar-mi (intermediators) settle the price of the bride with 
her parents, who say that the gem in question being very valuable 
cannot bo parted with easily. At last the price is settled, which among 
the poor people of Tibet living in the frontier generally comes to a few 
score of tankas or srangs , according to the resources of the bride- « 
groom. The bflr-mi then take the permission of the bride’s parents to 
appoint an auspicious day for celebrating the marriage ceremony. 
This done their duties are at an end. 

The maternal uncles of the parties or their representatives now come 
forward to conduct the marriage as dodag (managers). In Sikkim 
and Bhutan the dodags are furnished by the respective parties with what, 
is called bar-zen (the mediator’s fee) usually estimated at ten per ceht. 
of the price of the bride. 

So long as the marriage is not completed, the position of the 
bridegroom is considered to be that of a suppliant beggar. In Tibet he 
is received with some consideration, but in Sikkim and Bhutan his position 
is far from being enviable. But as soon as the marriage is settled, 
and the price of the bride fixed, his maternal uncle begins to assume a 
position of equality with that of the bride’s maternal uncle. 

He cites the common saying. “ Da-va me-na ien mi-kyab .” Where 
equality (of position) is wanting there should be no marriage. 

Tho question now arises where should the two parties meet to 
conduct the, wedding ceremony. The suitor’s maternal uncle en¬ 
deavours to have it done according to the old customs of the country 
at an intermediate place between the residences of the two parties, but 
the bride’s party do not agree to this. At lqst the former yields to the 
latter, and the wedding takes place at the residence of the bride’s parents. 

On the day of marriage the lar-mi again meet for the definite 
settlement or payment of the price of tho bride. They are paid the 
usual mediation fee of five ntpees or srang from each side. 

If the bride belongs to the higher class, u e., the nobility, she is 
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valued at 18 ponies (each pony being valued at Rs. 50), and a present of 
nine articles called the gu-tshan consisting of the following:—a gold 
mohar , eight ounces of silver, a silk robe, a matchlock, a robe of 
thick Tibetan serge, called purug-go, khamar (wrapper made of raw 
silk), baborma (a good milch cow with a calf), a silk scarf of superior 
quality. 

The price of a brido among the middlo class is estimated at 12 
ponies and a present of five different articles. . 

In the case of tho poor the prico of a pony is estimated at 50 lbs. of 
butter* If it is understood that the bride will bring with, her a male 
and female slave her price is raised by two ponies, and tho entire carcass 
of a pig or sheep thrown in. 

The value of a bride among the common people is fixed at four 
ponies with a present of three things called the sum-tshan. 

According to tho common saying of the country, the price of a 
bride is in fact due to the mother. In Tibet it is called nu-rin (the price 
of mother’s milk). The mother does not personally accept it on any 
account, but when parents do receive it according to the usage of the 
country, it is understood that double the amount of the price received 
should be given to the brido as peejong (dowry). This dowry becomef 
peema —the personal property of tho bride, and corresponds with what 
is called stndhan in India. 

When the marriage takes place at an intermediate place, the pro- 
fasions necessary for the entertainment are supplied by both the parties— 
the largest share being borne by the bridegroom. In Sikkim he is 
required to furnish what is called shya-gyu —the carcass of a bull slaugh¬ 
tered for the occasion. When tho marriage takes place at the houso of 
the bride’s parents they entertain their relations, friends and neighbours 
Jor one whole day with rich dishes and chang . Tho wedding core- 
mony takes place at or before noon, when the don-ner or khalenpa 
delivers a harangue to the assembled people—and invokes the gods and 
the spirits of the ten quarters. 

A respectable man of the village, who is blessed with sons and 
daughters, and has means, is appointed to perform the khahn as 
follows“ The three Holies (Buddha, Dharrna and Sahgha^), the united 
body of tho sainted Lamas, the spirits of the ten quarters, the guard¬ 
ian gods and defenders of Buddhism, the four great spirit kings, 
the snowy mountain Himalaya, the divino keepers of the sacred places 
and*sites, the tutelary deities and guardian angels, and such other gods 
and spirits whom the parents of the bridegroom and bride propitiate, and 

ye celestial beings henceforth protect this married couple, named—.- 

and-. From this day he will be hers and she his. They will be 

mutually responsible to each other for their respective conduct. 
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“ He will not allow her to be ravished, or sedhced by another man, 
nor will she allow him to fall under the influence of another woman. 
He will not in 4ny way deprive her .of her personal properties, nor 
allow other men more or less powerful than himself to rob or purloin 
her personal effects. They are united together this day in our presence, 
and ye gods and saints bear witness to their wedding." To this the 
couple, seated by each other’s side, nod assent when the don-ner throws 
a fine white silk scarf called tashi tihadag on their heads. 

Then the relations and friends of the bride and bridegroom present 
them each with a silk scarf, and in terms of affection wish them a happy 
life. This ends the first stage of the marriage ceremony called nen t 
marriage. Though the price of the bride has been paid, and the khalen- 
pa has announced the wedding to the public, yet the married couplo are 
not permitted to enjoy the honeymoon until a year has expired, or till 
the festivity of chang-tMng (drinking) has been performed. During 
this time the bridegroom is required to make frequent visits to his 
father-in-law’s house with fancy presents for his spouse. In fact, this 
is the period of‘courtship with Tibeten-speaking poople. Among the 
agricultural tribes of Sikkim and Bhutan this period is called dor-gyng 
•(the period of servitude). The common saying among them is that “a 
son-in-law, though ho is not a slave, must serve his father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, for at least three years before ho can enjoy the person 
of his bride." This terra of three years in the case of the lower classes 
is counted from the time of long -Chang. Among the higher classes 
betrothal, marriage and chang-tMng are all finished within a year. It 
is in the case of the middle classes that these ceremonies extend over 
two years. The period of dor-gyug among the humbler classes can be 
conveniently shortened by payment of money, or by the present o? five 
varieties of articles to the bride’s parents . 


Chang-thung (this festival of drinking). 

This final ceremony of marriage generally takes place one year 
after the nen (formal marriage). The bridegroom again sends two 
bar-mi to ascertain the wishes of the bride’s parents regarding the time 
of chang-thung. This is- considered the most delicate part of the mar¬ 
riage business, or behu humoi I6n joi b& it is called in Sikkim and 
Bhutan. The parents and friends of the bridf try on the slightest 
pretence to postpone it indefinitely in order to extract more service 
from the bridegroom. Ae bar-mi therefore exert themselves with much 
tact aud care to ensure success in inducing the bride’s parents to agree 
to chang-tMng. This being arranged, they consult the astrologer to fix 
an auspicious day for commencing the festivities and to prepare the 
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bride’s horoscope. The marriage hour called bag-kar, (the marriage- 
star) occurs only once in a month, so the day in which the auspicious 
hour falls i? selected for the wedding. * 

The festivity of chang-tMng extends over six days, the entertain¬ 
ment of the first tnree days takes place in the house of the bride’s parents, 
and that of the remaining three days in the bridegroom’s place. 

The first day of the festivity itf called tho dong-chang , e., the day 

of the first drinking, when the don-iiev again invokes the gods and spirits 
in tho terms stated above.* The second day of the festivity is called 
chang-thung-ohenpo, i. e ., the day of grand di inking when also the khalen 
is made with much warmth. As soon as the don-ner finishes his 
harangue, the Tasi-kyi-Lama begins his work—tho ritual of auspicious 
offerings to the gods and spirits. These offerings, called tashi torma are 
made of barley flour and wheat decorated with wafers made of coloured 
butter, in the shape of chaityas and fancy temple-like structures. With 
these tho hoad of tho bride is first touched and then they are thrown 
towards the spirits, who are supposed to have assembled in space at the 
exhortation of the Lama. The third day of the festivityjs called Chang- 
ser, i. e., the day of the goldon drink. i 

On the evening before the dmg-ehang the bridegroom’s people^ 
proceed to fetch the bride. The party consists of one or two valets of 
the bridegroom, four or five of his relations, including the Ashang 
% (maternal uncle) who generally performs the rtile of the best man, two 
Ut three men called the na-thi (guides of the bridal party), the pag-ro 
(bridesmaid) the hhyung lag-lco (the maid of honour), the bride’s 
page who carries the bride’s jowellery, &c., and, a number of servants.' 
The bridegroom’s valet performs the past of the thief ( Mn-chen ) which 
is considered a dishonorable and odious duty in the marriage affairs 
of these cis-Himalayan countries. The bridesmaid sits by the side of 
the bride and covers her lap with a pioco of silken wrapper called tho * 
pang-khep. All these people who form the bridal party, are selected ac¬ 
cording to the directions supplied by the astrologer, and are supposed to 
be well-to-do people of good fortune. No widower, widow, or tshang-nag- 
pa (husband and wife, to whom no son has been born) or rab-che (those 
who are barren) are ever allowed to join a bridal party. 

In the morning preceding the day of dong-chang , the order and 
arrangement of seats for the people coming from the bridegroom’s house, 
and also for those belonging to* the bride’s parents are settled. Tho 
&&.mi come in the evening of that day, but the kiln-chen knowing how 
he will be dealt with by the bride’s friends, loiters behind to seek for an 
opportunity to enter the house of the bride’s parents in a secret manner. 
In his endeavonr to do bo be is assisted by the bridegroom, who having 
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been in the house of the bride’s father, has become acquainted with 
every detail of it. The fencing ronnd the house of the bride’s parents 
is covered with the branches of thorny plants and nettles. Two addi¬ 
tional fences are erected at some distance from the house for the purpose 
of stopping the Mn-chen and also to prevent his running away from 
the place. 

Guards are stationed at each of these fences to watch the move¬ 
ments of the Mn-chen who nevertheless succoeds in entering the house 
either by scaling them, or by some kind of strategy. "With the excep¬ 
tion of tlie pag-pon and one or two of his respectable companions, the 
rest of the’ party are treated with sham contempt and mockery. When 
othei’S are served with good chang, bad chang, refuse and coarse kind of 
food, intended for pigs, &c., are placed before them. These not unfre- 
quently exchange sharp words with the female friends and companions 
of the bride, who sometimes in the way of joke, sometimes in earnest, 
seek an opportunity to annoy them. If they be a quiet sort of people 
they generally settle the sham difference with these women by a bribe 
called mag-log (the fee of defeat). 

The Mn-chen in the dead of night, when all the guards are asleep, 
makes his way to the place of the bride’s parents by either scaling the 
fences or breaking through them. He comes provided with a pair of 
leather, or felt boots, and some woollen, or thick sackcloth. On his 
arrival at the door of the house, he finds that it has been closed from 
within. 

At this time the bridegroom tries all his resources to get him inside 
the house. He calls the. Mn-chen by signs or by a whistle to enter the 
house by lifting up some of 'the loose planks of the floor from under¬ 
neath the hog-khang , where pigs and cattle are kept. Sometimes he joints 
out to him the weak part of the roof or a bamboo wall of the house 
through which a passage is possible. If possible the bridegroom quietly 
comes out of the house to help the Mn-chen. If the female relatives of 
the bride happen to be awake, they light torches called (bag-zi) to 
beat him. Some among them being friendly, or brought to his side by 
a bribe, try to extinguish the light. As soon as the Mn-chen enters the 
house he at oqce wraps himself up with all the clothes that he can get 
hold of therein. The women now come headed by the bride’s sister to 
boat him with switches and thorny twigs in their hands. In spite of the 
holp that he can obtain from those that are ffondly to him, he gets a 
thorough beating. The more violent among the women boat him mer¬ 
cilessly, as if he were the real enemy of the bride. Unable to bear the 
beating the Mn-chen sometimes abuses them, and sometimes he falls on 
his knees to beg for forgiveness* Sometimes he feigns exhaustion, and 
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falling prostrate on the ground, salutes them saying, “ O merciful ladies 
forgive me. I shall pay the mag-log (the fee of defeatjt ” If they do 
not beat him severely, he remains on the gronnd as • motionless, or 
half dead, and docs not pay the mag-log-, and at the end appropriates to 
himself the articles of mag-lug which the bridegroom gives him^ to 
compensate his supposed loss in the way of mag-log. 

Sometimes the kiln-chan behaves very humbly towards the female 
friends of the bride, in consequence of which they treat ^ him with less 
severity, but under no circumstance cau ho escape the beating alto¬ 
gether. • In tho morning of the first day of ckang-thuvg called the 
dong-chang, he is placed in a conspicuous place in the reception-room, 
wrapped up in blankets and other thick stuffs. 

Dong-chang :—In the morning at about 8 o’clock, tho guests con¬ 
sisting of the relations, friends, neighbours, <fcc., begin to assemble in 
the marriage hall. They bring with them each a basketful of chang t 
a bag of rice, and a potful of barley flour. Each guest? as he enters the 
hall, strikos the kiln-chan lightly with the switch kept there for tho pur¬ 
pose. The Mii-chan expresses his pain in loud shrieks. Sometimes when 
wanton boys apply the switch freely to hid body, he will rush at them 
furiously. When the kiln-chan goes out to attend the call of nature, 
he is surrounded by tho femalo friends of tlie bride, and is forced to sit 
on a log of the tree called sam-shing, the raw bark of which produces a 
blister when it touches the skin. The log is covered with nettles and 
ofher thorny plants so as to look like a horse. If he can be made to 
sit on the wooden horse they will hoot him with shrieks and laughter. 
If he does not sit upon it they beat him with nettles till he enters the 
room. * 

Chang-thung chenpo :—On the second day of .the festivities the 
neighbours, friends and relations of the bride’s parents are entertained 
with wine, rice, meat, &c. The guests headed by the chief priest of the 
village, called Tashi-lcyi Lama, prestint their respective scarves, together 
with silver coins, clothes, metal utensils, and tashi-kha-tag to tho bride 
and express their good wishes for her. Some among the guests, who are 
near and dear to the bride, will present her with two or more Bcarves, 
saying that they present this scarf, called the kyider (ihq scarf of hap¬ 
piness), that scarf, called gadar (the scarf of joy), to wish her gladness, and 
so on. The guests also make presents of tang-dar , i. e.,'a scarf with a Ti¬ 
betan tanka or a rupee , to tfce pag-pon, i. tho best man and the brides¬ 
maid* As soon as the scarves and other presents are brought the 
don-ner (roceiyer of guests) announces the name of each donor. The 
money presents are deposited in a silver pot kept for t^e purpose on 
a small table before the bride. Then some one from among the 
J. ui. 4 
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bridegroom’s friends acknowledges tlie presents, e <fcc., by saying thug-je 
che (great mercy). At this time the kirn-chan remains in his solitary 
seat, but unmolested by anybody. Till midday he finds himself 
very solitary as no one talks to him or makes any fun with him. 
When the presentation of scarves and tang-dar is finished, tho guests 
sit at dinner, and drink chang to their heart’s content. After dinner the 
guests touch the kun-chan's head with their sticks. Some beat him 
lightly with the. switch. This is called solgyab (after-dinner beating). 

The guests are served with chang and tea in the aftenoon when they 
again play the same kind of practical jokes with the kiln-chan. This 
is called the chang-gyab (beating after drinking). In the evening butter¬ 
ed tea is served to them with barley flour or parched Indian-eorn. Again 
they beat the unfortunate kiln-chan lightly with their sticks. This 
is ealled after evening-tea boating. When he has quietly undergone 
these indignities, the women taking pity on him cease to beat him 
any more. They ask him to drink chang. Sometimes a wooden bucket 
filled with chang is given to him. A servant then hands over to him a 
china-cup c&lle&yangtse with which he draws wine from the bucket. Then 
a trayful of half-baked beef or fowl, mixed with red pepper and kitchen 
soot, is placed before him. The female friends of the bride again come 
to annoy him. This time, catching him by his ears they force a quantity 
of under-done beof into his mouth. Some make him drink chang . Then 
tho principal guests *sing some benedictory songs, and offering their 
prayers to the Buddhas and the Boddhisattvas, to bless the married 
couple, they return to their respective homos. 

Chang-ser: —On the third day of the festival, called tho golden 
drinking , the neighbours and 1 relations of tho bride’s parents again 
assemble to a grand dinner and drinking, when large quantities of beef 
and pork are given to them to eat. Two or more oxen or pigs, that have 
been slaughtered on the provious day, are cooked in large cauldrons with 
red-pepper and salt. The beef and pork so prepared, are called shya- 
gyu and sha-phag, respectively. At midnight of the third day the kiln-chan 
runs away quietly. If the women can catch him while running away 
they give him a good beating, which is called dol-non (the boating 
before he escapes). It is fqr this reason that the mother of the bride 
takes especial care of him and secretly arranges for his flight. The 
Mn-chan having effected his escape, proceeds to the rest-house that has 
been especially erected dor the bridal party piidway and waits .there. 
Here ho changes his clothes and becomes transformed into a great 
man called the (ha-pon. The bride’s mother sends some wine, beef 
and rice for his refreshment. 

When tho festivities at the house of the bride’s parents terminate, 
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the officiating Lima, makes offerings to the gods at the auspicious 
moments called the du-tsijor (in Sanskrit Amrita yoga), the moments 
called chi-jot', the conjunction of the malignant stars, being avoided. 

The offerings are first applied to tho heads of the bride’s parents 
and then thrown away, generally at the junction of two roads. At the 
same auspicious time tho brido sets off for her future home. Tho 
astrologer new furnishes instruction^ on the following points:—• 

1. In what direction the bride should first look on starting. 

2. What food or thing she should taste on her arrival at her 
husband’s house. 

3. What should be tho year of birth of the woman who dresses 
her hair. 

4. To what work the bride should put her hands first. 

5. What should bo the year of birth of pag-pon, the host-man. 

6. The namo of the man, who should first serve the bride with food. 

7. The name of the man who should conduct her to her husband’s 
house. 

8. What should bo tho colour of the horso to bo used for her con¬ 


veyance. { 

9. The colour of tho cushion, on which she should sit on arriving 
at her husband’s house. 

The bridal party start early in the morning. The bride is now 
surrounded by her friends and female relations, whg shed tears on parting 
with her. The pag-pon (best-man,) the bridesmaid, khyiin-bag-ko, and 
other attendants who form th& su-mi, take chargo of her from her parents. 
Some of her father s relations and friends join the party to escort her safely 
to the bridegroom’s house All the people who form the bridal party are 
called kun-don. If the bridegroom’s house be a day’s journey distant the 
kun-don halt at some convenient place midway for refreshment, where a 
tent or temporary shed has boen erected for tho purpose. At this time 
they are not allowed admission into any dwelling-house. It is believed 
that a malignant spirit called dong-ser-geg always walks before tho bride, 
and those who fall in his way suffer all kinds of danger. It is for this 
roason that passers-by turn aside when they happen to come across a 


bridal party. m 

Here the kdn-chan, now transformed into a great man, waits for the 
bridal party. He is called the tha-pon (hawk-cliief), for having come 
out of the ordeal successfully, i. e., having snatched away tho bride from 
the midst of her parents and friends like a hawk. Here ho becomes the 
leader of the party, his position being second only to that of the pag-pon 


(best-man). 

In the moantime 


the bridegroom sends another party of su-mi with 
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chang-gy&g (wine for welcoming) to receive the* bridal party. These 
dividing themselves into three parties, wait on the way in three stages. 
They carry with them a number of bamboo bottles of boiled chang , 
and reeds for socking the liquor from them, and one or two heavy loads 
of fermented chang (mttr-wa beer). At each stage they burn incense to 
the gods in largo quantities for the purpose of purifying the atmosphere 
and also to drive away the evil spirits. 

The first f division of sil-mi, that meet the bridal party midway 
inform the fha-pon of the health of the bridegroom and the arrange¬ 
ments for their reception, and the fha-pon in a short speech asks thorn 
to partake of the welcoming wine sent for their reception and refreshment. 
He first invokes the gods, &c., then drinks chang. The invocation con¬ 
sists of the following:— 

“ The highest reverence is due to the throe Holies. The guardian 
deities and tutelary deities claim our adoration with precious objects. 
By the blessings of the JAnris and the kind advice and predictions of 
the Dakinis, angels that soar on high, we succeed in all our worldly 
undertakings. .The secrets of our success are supplied by the tutelary 
deities, and the Dharmapalas protect ub by driving away the evil spirits 
from our neighbourhood. Let all tho dangers and accidonts to life that 
await ns be averted! Listen to our prayers, and in return for the 
Bervice we have rendered to you grstat us health, wealth and all that 
the married couple.may be in need of. O extend your helping hands 
to them at all times! ” 

Those who wait at the second stage raise a bower of green branches 
and leaves of trees for receiving the bride. Here a fire is kept 
burning and water boiliug in' a large cauldron. This is 'called the 
thal-so (keeping of the hearth). A kid is kept tied to a post at 
the entrance of the bower. Two or three long bamboo bottles called 
pdd'&n, filled with water and decorated with wreaths of flowers, are also 
kept outside the entrance of the bower. Here the bridal party is 
regaled with chang and tea. 

The last place where the bridal party is given the most cordial 
welcome is the tangra (outer courtyard) of tho bridegroom’s house. 
Here a man waits with a wooden tray containing the ctyng-hi yang-tse 
(ft large cup fall of wine) on the brim of which are stuck five crumbs of 
buttered barley called the yaga, a quantity of chemar (butter and barley 
flour mixed together), “and the dah-dar (anrqw with the five-coloured 
flags at its pinnacle). The bridal party as they enter the courtyard 
touch tho wine and other articles at the entrance. 

In the bridegroom’s house his mother makes the necessary arrange¬ 
ment for the reception of the bride and the Hn-don (bridal party), She 
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prepares the marriage-cake service, called the ama-kha-don (mother’s 
first entertainment). This consists of cooked rice, buttered barley flour, 
a ball of butter, cakes and some fruits. In a separate vessel is kept the 
food intended for the bride, which she is to taste first according to the 
directions of the astrologer. 

The Tashi-kyi-Ldma, who has constructed some fancy cakes painted 
with coloured butter for offering to the gods and the spirits of the ten 
quarters, now draws some mystic figu’res on a small table, for the yang- 
gdg (invoking the goddess of luck and fortune). A priest with a sacred 
book in his arms stands behind the door to touch tho head of. the bride 
with it as she enters the room. He must not stay there after doing his 
work. The pag-pon will beat him with a stick if he finds the prieBt lark¬ 
ing there. The object of touching the head of the bride with a sacred 
book is to prevent any evil spirit that may have come with the bride 
from entering the house. If the priest fails to touch her he is severely 
punished. At this time a gun (generally a matchlock) is fired to frighten 
the evil spirit so that he may run away as quickly as possible. 

Then th e kiln-don, headed by the pag-pon, take their respective seats. 
The Tashi-kyi-Ldma sits at the top of the central row of scats. When 
they are served with tea and chang, the ama-kha-don is brought and 
placed before them. The fha-pon (who on the preceding day acted the 
part of the kun-clian or thief) now dressed like a chief comes forward to 
^‘address the assembly, on behalf of the mother of the bridegroom, and tells 
them that everything has been arranged according to tho custom of the 
country, and that the ama-kha-dbn has been placed before them for their 
acceptance. Then the don-ner (receiver of guests), as the representative 
of the father of the bridogroom, presenting complimeuts, inquires of the 
health of the Mn-don if they have not been much fatigued on account of 
the journey, the difficulty of passage and the want of bridges over the hill 
torrents, &c. The pag-pon replies to his queries in polite language. 
After some conversation and exchange of congratulations they begin 
to refresh themselves with tea and chang. Dainty dishes are served to 
them at noon, or a little after. This day is called the dong-chang at 
the brideg#bom’s house. All the provisions required for the entertain¬ 
ment on this da^are supplied by the sister and.brother-in-law of the bride¬ 
groom. If they be poor the bridegroom’s parents meet the expenses! 
The fha-pon, who while performing *the part of the knn-chan had suf¬ 
fered po many indignities from the hands of the bride’s female friends, 
now receives his reward. He is furnished with presents in money, rice, 
barley flour, meat and chang. 

On the second day of entertainment, which is called chang-tMng-chenpo, 
the relations and neighbours of the bridegroom assemble together when 
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a sumptuous dinner is served to them. Before‘touching the food, one 
of them invokes the gods, demi-gods, Buddhas, Boddhiaattvas and the 
guardian spirits to protect the married couple. Then the Tashi-kyi-Lama 
recites the grace. 

v Marriage Customs, &c., of Ladak. 

After tho “ betrothal ” ceremony hat been performed, a month or two is usually 
allowed to elapse before the wedding takes place, though sometimos a year or more 
passes between ‘the time of betrothal and tho time of marriage. When a day has 
been fixed for themarriage, the procedure is as follows:—Onthe day fixed, the relatives 
(nien) of the bride ( pakma ) assemble at the brido’s house and those of the bride¬ 
groom ( pakphe) at the bridegroom’s bouse. At nightfall the bridegroom goes with 
five or soven of his friends (ngidpa) to the bride’s house, he finds the outer door 
(i gidzgho ) of the yard {stara) shut, and guarded by male relatives of the bride, he 
gives a few rupees to thorn, and they then allow him to onter, bnt when passing 
botweon this gate and the door loading into the lionso itself ( gidsghoi ndngkuk) 
he is surrounded by the bride’s female relatives, who pretend to be angry, and 
beat him with small sticks. To those also the bridegroom has to givo a few rupees, 
and he is thon allowed to on tor tho house. The bridegroom, with his friends, is 
then feasted by t)he bride’s relatives, but the bride does not appear. Much chang 
drinking, music and dancing is indulged in, till abont 1 or 2 o’clock the next 
morning, when tho best-man (ngidthcel-pa) or ( ngiathril-pi ), accompanied by somo 
of the older malo relatives of tho bridegroom, goes to tho kitchen (makhang) in 
company with tho paieuts and relatives of the bride. The bridegroom and the 

rest of his party do not go to the kitchen. 

The guests take their seats in tho kitchen, and each one puts his drinking oup * 
(norey) on the ground in front of him, and chang is then handed round by a 
male relative of the bride’B, accompanied by*ono of the female relatives, who has a 
stick in oue hand. The latter takes np tho cup of each guest in turn and fills it, 
and if the gnost fail to drink freely, she beats him. This coromony is called 
nanchang, or insistence chang. During this time a ceremony kqown as 
thohloo is taking place, it is enacted by two old mon, one boing a relative of the 
brido, and the other a relative of tho bridegroom. First, the relative of the 
bride gets up and sings a sonnet in praise of the bridegroom ; the other old man 
must then got up and reply, by singing a similar sonnet in praise of tho bride, 
after which the first man again sings, and so for two or three times; if either singer 
fails to reply to the other, he has to give the other party a few rupees, or a goat, 
&o. At this time the bride’s parents stretch a rope across the room, and on it they 
hang all the olothes, ornaments, &o., which constitute the trousseau of the 
bride any cast! there may. be-as a dot is counted and placed in a box. These 
olothes, &o., are called vaktak. A list of the articles is then made out; it is called 
%ongeek, and is carefully kept, as a record jjf all the fine things given on the occa¬ 
sion. The best-man then, takos possession of tho raktak and remarks that it 
is getting late, and that he would be glad if the bride could bo made over to*him. 

The bride’s relatives then protest that thoy don’t know where the brido is, as 
her girl friends (yatv-dzdmo) have hiddon her. The best man has to give a few 
rupees to the ydtd-dzdmo, who then prodneo tho bride, who is in a flood of tears 
(often genuine), and load her up to her mother. The bride then embraces the feet 
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of her mother, father, brofhets, and other relatives, after which the best-man puts 
on the bride’s head a hat called “ sham sJcor-i-teebi" (with very broad brim, fur 
lined nndorneath, and velvet covered above), and ovor that he fastens a “ khatak ” or 
soarf ofcsalntation, and then the bride’s*mother’s brother ( Athang) takes the bride 
upon his back and carries her ont to the “ gidaho," whore a horse is in waiting for 
her. The first to leave the bride’s house is the ngidtheet-pa (best-man) who is 
followod by the ngidpa (bride’s relatives^, then comes the bridegroom’s relatives, 
thon oomes the bride (pakma), who has not yet been' seon or spoken to, on that 
day, by the bridegroom, and the rear is’brought up by the bride’s friends, musi¬ 
cians and spectators. As the wedding party passes by other villages, on its way 
to the bridegroom’s house, the villagers come out with offerings of satoo, ghee, &o., 
called “ kalchor” The ngiothee-pa touches these offerings and remits them, and 
gives a small present to the person bringing them. 

On arrival at the bridegroom’s louse, the door is found open, and in front of it 
are some L&mas (priests). 

The bridegroom and his party dismonnt, and beg the bride to dismount; she 
weeping all the time, refnsos to do so, bnt eventually the bridegroom’s friends give 
hor a present of a horso or a rupee or two, according to their woalth, and she then 
dismounts. Bride and bridegroom thon stand np In front of the Ldrnas, with 
clasped hands and bowed heads, and certain prayers aro read. The prayor-book 
is held by a novice or Lama of low rank, and the IIIo-bon, or head L&md roads from it. 
While doing so, he holds in his left hand a boll {faeeloo) and a small drum [daroo), 
and in his right hand, a sceptre ( dorjei/) and some grains of rice and barley. ITe 
rings the boll and sounds the drum with ids left hand, and with the right ho scatters 
the grain over the heads of the young couple. Tho bridal party thon enter the 
bridegroom’s house where tlioy find two mystic signs, traced by the. Ldmus in 
bajley or other grain, on the floor. On one of those tho briefo sits, aud on the othor 
the bridegroom. 

Between them is placed a moasnVo, filled with grain in which is an arrow 
standing up and having a small pinnacle of clarified buttor affixed to its top. The 
bridegroom’s mother then offers chang to the brido and bridegroom, after whioh 
a Lama-comos and sprinkles them with holy water. Tins completes the religions 
part of tho coromouy. The bridegroom, with all the males of tho party, then goes 
to another room where dancing and merriment takes place. Tho bride with all 
the women of the party remains behind. After remaining a while, watching tho 
dancing, the bridegroom is permitted to retire and rejoin his bride. During tho 
wholo of the next day, the merrimont is kept up, and in the aft rnoon the bride, 
dressod ont in all her best, and wearing all the jewols she possesses, comes ont 
with her husband and walks round to shew horself off. She has to danco with the 
ladios of tho party, and tho bridegroom with tho men. Having done this, they aro 
at liberty to retire. The foasting is kopt up that night, and the next day tho 
guests go off to their respective homes. For seven days, bride and bridegroom 
remain in their house, but on the eighth day they must start on a journey, to make 
their bow to all their relatives.. Having performed this*duty, they return to their 
home, and begin their ordinary married life. 1 

Then the bridegroom and the bride are seated on two sqnare cushions 
placed side by side touching each other, and the wedding vow is solemnly 

1 Captain Ramsay's “ Western Tibetan Dictionary pp. 07 and 98. 
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administered to them. The bridegroom accepts the bride* as his, and 
she accepts him as hers. To this the gods and the spirits of the ten 
quarters, the saints, Buddhas, &c., are all invoked to bear testimony. 
Then the don-ner coming out of the wedding-hall loudly proclaims to all 
present on the occasion and assembled in the courtyard, that he (the 
bridegroom) born of such a family and such a tribe, is married to her 
(the bride) bom of such a family and such a tribe and to this union the 
gods above, the Nagas below, i. e., from their abodes in the nether world, 
and the spirits of the middle region, i. e., atmosphere, bear witness. 

Wheq this is finished fresh chang is poured from a jug in two cups, 
and presented to the bride and bridegroom. As soon as they have 
taken a sip or two of this chang , the parents of the bridegroom lift their 
respective wine cups to their lips to drink, when the guests follow their 
example. At noon the Tashi-kyi Lama, who has been conducting certain 
religious service in an adjoining room, brings the auspicious offerings 
prepared for the gods to be touched by the married couple. He recites 
a few bonedictory mantras in order to bless thorn, and then touches their 
heads with the offerings and the dah-dar. The bride reverentially 
receives the tray containing the offerings together with the dah-dar from 
the hands of the Tashi-kyi Lama, and places them on her lap. The offer¬ 
ings are carefully preserved, being placed on the altar of tho household 
god. In the meantime the guests one by one come forward to present 
the ba-dar, i. e., the auspicious scarf of marriage, each with a rupee in his 
hand, to the bridegroom, bride, and the principal members of the bridal 
party, headed by the pag-pon, the best-man, who gets the largest share 
of presents. On this occasion the Tashi-kyi Lama whose part resembles 
that of a Purohit in a Hindu nftirriage, is required to make the largest 
present to the best-man. It is therefore commonly said that religious 
men, i. e., priests and Lamas, should not attend a marriago ceremony, 
they had better be present at a funeral ceremony (“ Lama choipa-de-tsho 
pag-ma lan sar-mando mi shi sar-do ”); because in a funeral ceremony all 
the effects of the deceased go to the Lima, whereas in a marriage 
ceremony, he has to make considerable presents, instead of receiving any¬ 
thing in return for his services. 

After the presentation,of ba-dar , the distribution of uncooked meat, 
rice, chang, &c., in the way of remuneration to those who took part in the 
marriage, takes place. . When this is ever the grand feast takes place. 

The dinner is commenced with the don-ner ; saying as follows:— 

“ According to the common saying of our country, on the occasion 
of birth, and that of giving a name to a child, drinking of wine is the 
chief entertainment, but in a marriage ceremony drinking alone is not 
sufficient. It must be supplemented by a feast of more substantial kind 
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than drinking, t. e., a heavy dinner is essential to add to the merriment 
of a marriage. Then meat and rice are served in large quantities to all 
those present on the occasion. According to the common usage the 
largest share of meat is generally given to the best-man, next to him the 
tha-pon's claim is taken into consideration, inasmuch as they had taken 
the largest share of trouble in the marriage. 

The last day of chang-thung called the chang-ser, the day of golden 
drink, is marked in Sikkim by music and dancing, which is kept up 
during the whole day. It is indeed a day of merriment and revelry. 
Bacchanalians are sung each time the party go to refresh themselves 
with chang. It is said that in ancient times the marriage festivities used 
to be kept up for nine days and nine nights, but in those degenerate 
times the moral merits of the human race Having diminished, the festive 
period has been reduced to three days. Then at the last stage of 
revelry when they have drunk to their heart’s content, they finish the 
dance of marriage, each pulling one another’s ears, and disperse. The 
married couple then retire. 

One year after the ceremony of chang-thung , the bridegroom with 
his wife visits his father-in-law’s home. The ceremony observed on this 
occasion is called the pag-log (return of the bride to her father’s place), 
whon new prosonts are made to the married couple by the parents of 
the bride. This completes the marriage ceremonies of the Sikkimese. 


V .—Measurements of Cingalese Moormen and Tamils taken at Ceylon in 
November 1892.— By the Hon’blk H. H. Kisley, C.I.E. 

The following measurements of the three most numerous and 
characteristic races of Ceylon were taken in accordance* with my in¬ 
structions, and under my supervision, by Civil Hospital Assistant, Babu 
Knmnd Behari Samanta, whom the Asiatic Society deputed to accom¬ 
pany me for this purpose on a recent tour in Ceylon. The instruments 
used were those recommended by Dr. Paul Topinard; the methods 
followed and the measurements adopted were baaed upon his work “ Les 
Elements d*Anthropologic Qenerale ,” and upon personal advice from him 
and Professor Flower of the British Museum. In a later number of the 
Journal I shall attempt to give some account of the races in question 
and to indicate briefly the conclusions which the measurements seem to 
suggest. 
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[Hoi li. 

Measurement* of 66 Singakto 
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1888.] 

taken in Ceylon in November 1892. 
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Measurements of 7 members of the Nagar Tribe 
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Measurements of 9 members of the Hama Tribe 
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Measurements of 6 members of the Kafir Tribe 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 

***♦ 9 11 ' " 

Vo 1. LXII. Part IH.-ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
COGNATE SUBJECTS. 

No. II.—1893. 

Modern Customs among the Bedouins of the fjanrdn, edited and translated 

by Colonel H. S. JaruIstt. 

Introduction. 

The following monograph in Arabic, treating of the customs of 
the Bedouin tribes that visit the llauran, or dwell there during a great 
part of the year, was sent to the Asiatic Society by the distinguished 
author of ‘ Arabia Deserta,’ Air. C. At. Doughty, from Italy in the spring 
of last yoar. The letter accompanying,the communication thus ex¬ 
plains the origin ai\d expresses the interesting character of the manu¬ 
script illustrative of customs of which details so circumstantial and 
exact are rarely within the opportunities of ordinary travellers to 
observo. 

Villa Mcglm, Ban Ilemo. 

I have proenrod that a Lebanon Arabic school teacher, who was many years 
stationed in the Haurdn, beyond Jordan, and who in that time was much with the 
nomad tribesmen, should write an account from his own observation of the customs 
of those Bedawin, and from his own (Syrian) point of view. He’knows no other 
than the Arabic langnage. The result is a manuscript of about 40 pages in Arabic, 
which I should think will be found of considerable interest, especially if the text be 
printod with a translation. I consulted Professor Spreijger as to publishing it (he 
has not seen it). He responded it might be best to put myself in communication 
with you, as you have the moans of publishing the original, and it might form an 
article in your Journal. I offer it therefore for your acceptance. 

I am, dear Sir, Yours sincerely, 

8th April, 1802. 9 Chab. M. Doughty. 

J. ill. 7 



48 H. S. Jarr6tt— Custom among the Bedouins of the fFaurdn. [No. 2, 

However honourable to tfce writer of this lively sketch may be 
the industiy and powers of observation it displays, its Btyle and accu¬ 
racy in point of language are scarcely creditable to the schoolmaster . 
Gray, writing to Horace Walpole regarding Boswell's Journal of a 
Tour to Corsica, which had not long before been published says: ‘The 
pamphlet proves what I have always maintained, that any fool may 
write a most valuable book by chafice, if he will only tell us what he 
heard and saw,with veracity.” This opinion toned down in the politer 
phraseology in which Walpole subsequently expressed it, cannot fairly 
be resented by any writer to whom it may be applied. ‘ Mr. Gray, the 
poet has often observed to me, that if any person were to form a book 
of what he had seen and heard, it must, in whatever hands, prove a 
most useful and entertaining oue.” As there is no reason to doubt the 
veracity of the following narrative, its valuo as a description of modem 
life among a historic race, lingering for centuries on the fringe of civi¬ 
lization yet untouched by it and still associated with the romance 
of desert chivalry, should need no literary -ability to recommend it. 
This it certainly does not possess. As will be seen from the numerous 
foot-notes to the text, the solecisms are frequent and though the con¬ 
stant repetitions of phrase, wearisome without lucidity, savour of the 
school-room, the gross deviations from grammatical rules suggest 
that the educational staff of the province is itself in need of the 
training it professes to supply. This fault is, however, common, as 
Palgrave tells us, at the present day not only in Wijaz and Yemen, 
but more marked in Egypt and Syria, and most at Baghdad and 
Mau?il, where the current speech is defective, clipped and cor¬ 
rupted in desinence, accent ‘ and phraseology. This is not due to 
dialectic change but to absolute degeneracy in form and character, 
noticeable in the meagre and artificial elocution of even those suffi¬ 
ciently educated to avoid the low provincialisms and errors of the 
illiterate. As a contrast to this base and degraded speech, he notices 
the pure well of Arabio undefiled that pours spontaneously from the 
lips of ragged urchins throughout Jabal Shomer and in the uplands 
of the Nejd country, as correct in exprefsion as any rhythmical 
challenge of war or dirge of grief chanted in the desert in the Time 
of Ignorance. It is not to bo expected that the language of Shanfara 
and Nabiglia; of Imrul’ Kais and Labld, of men whose verse and ordi¬ 
nary speech were identical in substance if.not in form, and. who 
‘ lisped in numbers, for the numbers came,' is to he found even among 
the Bedouins of the Decapolis, much less in the months of Syrian 
pedagogues of the Lebanon. Not a single instance, observes Lane, is 
said to be known oft any individual's having acquired a porfeot knowledge 
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of the grammar of classical Arabic, otherwise than by being bred among 
those who preserved it uncorrupt. Muhammad himself was sent to the 
desert to be nursed by the tribe of Sapd Ibn Bekr Ibn Hawazin, 
descendants of Mudar though not in the direct lino of the guraysh, 
and from this teaching he claimed to be the most chaste among the 
Arabs in speech. Even the famous lexicologist, A1 As max, and the 
equally famous grammarian his contemporary,• Sibawaih, were reckoned 
by some purists to have erred in grammar. This classical language 
of Maad or Mudar, as it is termed by the Arabs, is said to linger 
in some*remote pai'ts of Arabia. One of these is held to be Akad, uear 
Zebid on the western sea-board of El Yemen, the people of which 
suffer no stranger to remain with them more than throe days, the 
prescribed legal period of hospitality, for fear of the corruption of their 
speech. Tho writer of thix account has evidently not visited this for¬ 
tunate spot even within the tolex*atod limits of a traveller’s sojourn, but 
though his language fails to attain even the ordinary level of journalis¬ 
tic Writing and its interest lies exclusively in its subject, there is 
nevertheless, in spite of grammatical defects, a simplicity of narrative 
which recommends it as the evidence of a straight-forward, unaffected, 
though not very intelligent eye-witness. Whether he has correctly 
quoted the two specimens of verse sang by the girls at the marriage- 
festivities is pei'haps doubtful, and it would have been more to the utility 
of his description had he explained the meaning^of the first of these 
wftich is much in need of a gloss. Its metro appears to he a rude form 
of hazaj, depending more upon accent than prosodial rale, resembling in 
its character tho class of ballad first in vogue among the Uraayyads of 
Spain about the ninth century, of whicH specimens are given by Ibn 
Khaldun in his Prolegomena. Tho province of Hauran, situate on the 
frontiers of Irak and Syria, is expressly mentioned by him as occupied by 
nomad Arabs who had roamed over its plains and continued to encamp 
there even in his day and who apparently still make it their annual 
pasturage. Tho province has given its name to tho pooms,* pr Kasidas 
composed by the Eastern Arabs which commonly begin with tho name 
of the writer and pass on to the praise of the poet’s mistress. These 
poems were termed lJaddwtyah or Bedouin, and Haurdniyah or of Hauran, 
and Kaisiyah after the tribe of Kais ordinarily dwelling in that country. 
They were chanted to some simple airs which paid little regard to the 
canons of harmony and v&c*e known as Haurdniyah. The Western Arabs 
styled this class of poems Asmpi&t after A$m$i, the celebrated 
philologer and collector of the disjecta membra poetarum, who was a 
complete master of the idiom of the desert Arabs, and a living treasury 
of their verse, and who was said to have known! by heart sixteen 
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thousand verses in the metre ,of rajaz alone. Ibn Khalddn has for-*, 
nished us with an example of a poem of the H aur&ni Bedouins com* 
posed l$y a woman whose husband had been assassinated, and who had 
sent this appeal through the tribe Of Kais urging them to vengeanee. 
It is‘written in the measure of Tamil and follows, at a very long 
distance, the stylo of the ancient models. Such specimens, he observes, 
abound among the Bedouins and* are* transmitted as records of poetic 
distinction. Though some tribes 'affect this class of composition, he 
adds, it is disdained by others, such as those of Riyali and Zughbah of 
the Bani Hilal and by the great tribe of Sulaym. 

In my ■ notes to the translation I have avoided any comment 
beyond a strict elucidation of the text, and I do not think it necessary 
to enter here into any general disquisition on the history or ethno¬ 
graphy of the Bedouins. Such a course would be beyond the scope 
of this introduction to a writer who is the teller of his own tale which, 
as his personal testimony, is the only reason for its publication in this 
journal. 

J have to express my acknowledgments to Mr. Rizku 'Hah Azzrin 
the Professor of Arabic to the Board of Examiners, who has copied 
out and corrected the MS, for tho press and assisted me with the benefit 
of his experience in determining the form and orthographical value of 
certain incorrect colloquialisms that occur in the text. The manuscript 
itself is clearly and neatly written, though the orthography is occasion* 
ally as little to the credit of the schoolmaster as his grammar Iiis 
deficiencies in this respect shall be concealed in the obscurity of his own 
language. I trust that his undoubted merits will not be unrecognized 
in mine. ' 


H. S. Jaurett. 
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*ii.L Ktb&XC sJ £SU J Iaj) wjL**J| I/O lVjLc iji 

y9 

j t»;4^i y*j* 3 cMi 3 4kbl 

1 u;^Al 3 M s* > 

S(X«J] iVb Ui» j l*ybb) ^ c*^l b.y/d*J S^&buJ) 

♦ 

V)»iV| (Jyia. ‘-r^l ^Xj 2UUJI X^a^l 

jSJ ^1 Jju |J - XijwJL® v-jyJl jJl^u SjWI <VJJ j ■ '^All^ 

jlijja.^i); JS JjO y;b 3 ^,^j ^ 

0 

jJiy) ^OyJU ijJdXC AJLjV) (..Xl) AJ l+^hs* ^jj) 8jJlj U^twJ) V.yi^Ihj 

* # • 

i ftVi** /M* J *J^X^s£ V*;l ***;! J XaA JXj 

^ £ 

V^kJIu^altf I* fhXsJ XJuJil Vi USHtf y^l 

* . * . , 

(►v!^* e/ 5 (•tV*’* *v/*i ^ u^““4 e/^ e* 

jy a ^ © 

M *—Mi &)/*** jj *)' «> u/^i (V «io4 -> 

SjfXJI e)M^“ i »^5®Ji y^» ;U/I ) JtMi ^ 3 JW Jit 

v 

b«jjjii Jbui nsjMp^ tM ;_5* t*/*”* u-^J^al).^) j 

H 

5l wllj^ll > *Mi ( v5.Jj s i ; ^i^’ ^ (*r&* **-k 


* ubS^I c )J& 3 2 u^-M 

* This word is erroneously duplicated. 


8 OtjkxfJ 

B v» 
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c^*n u--u ^JUtfi y u J ] <»>** 

y/i ^ J *, fit* *w> uf ^ >' U ‘ SI v1 J 

,Ufl ^ , «»i fy 1 •‘-'j J ! V~*< f* 4 * ~ &**“ ^ 

** , U<i y\> f* u-b u ^’ 6 ^ 1 U> ** n '^* u ^ 

^ 0 i~ *>-»,*» uu,J»iyUi*» 

,. ^ ^ ^in JV <S kJua * 1 ' ^ ^ ‘^ J 

,_i«iji i_fli ^ yui “J tJSI jl ^ '~ ri<> *" 

JU , ■ip- c»;J 'e^l J** •> fU ' 

• uyUi > j^n Ji, r»i; JV' e*b jy -*-*•» ^ 
*.-i ^ J~; J s <iuPPi ^ ' u Jit ^ 

lyjttl J/jj wiy^l^l e^lvv-^ 

i:,U.7 >| lJjI;^ JM» W 4 * ■>!>" V * 1 »** ^ 

p* )js, yuil rv> JA r*' J 1 «W M» *> '■»* 41 / ,iu 
} Jiyi ^ r^ u ^ ^ "**° IU ^ 3 

*** ^ *y > y± > & u *» t«** ^ ^ 

f , ;J ".., ^n -° " u uf rA A 1 «* f“* 

. jjj 'for *>»* » dW00tte 01 ^ ta 

common colloquial use. ' 

, . B The oyo better omitted. ‘ 

» AiUj lU*4 

" , 6 ’ L^l 

4 ^J| 6 v£l««4J -^° ** 


8 . VAJ 
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■v 

•l&l y I^aUj y AJImJ t t » K jAbtj 1 |*UaAJo jJj Aj*jx! ^yl\) y £xjC3l (JjJI 

'■ ** * 

SS 

ttT if* u (!»*“** f 5 V 3 *«•» [>***>! J 

'tlf-r’i 3 ‘ <wS- ^ ,4 “-'j ^ iH3*?yi 3 fd"? y^» jfi VI 

*> ipi J ^1 V^M *1 J&i p V *s*J y* S^SJI 

aj;| XLVI^il L-^iarf Ij-Sa. IAU ^1 aJJA 5 lJj^| yj 

J* ^yjJksJ] J&i U&3 ^ vj»y£ t-JJ! yu 

^j] v-^Aari Uyi cyu Ul* UL»ytfl ^ ^ jIa* itjuj 

^iOJI ^ V ^ v/- u/* ^ uV* 

^ fa Jty HLiU jJ vl^Lj «aJHJ! Uj) , Jty HU«-J dJyU 

i 

V4XA J*J ^ AaXm j| t^jVJ aJLmi^S^ ^yAJU KliUJI ^Jl ^J>aOJ 

ytjj u&iS iw,Wl^l ^ Ui'lywi' ^lc yl tA^ 

4*/'° Cr 4 ^“ 

- * ■*• 

«&Wl ) vj\y*^ .? ur* J* ^ irty^fO j 

* 

t-y ^ ka^l Aar&t) ^ar?Jtj ^ ^**J| A».la. (—fjt.A/« <m^Ia* t*y 

It^i^l AAjV) t— 9j\j) ^a. ^yC ite y (JsjJ c_A**As* t-jAlc y 

1 Omit. * 8 >1 • * 8 Omit, 

* These two words should be reversed in order to be in harmony with 

0 m 

the grammatical construction of the sentence. , 

6 For- i&GfLa. a not uncommon colloquialism. The alif appears super* 
fiuous. 

8 Omit. T fells* ( 8 cJljJ| 
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^ ji ^ J*> e- **-« uV'->' VM» d *°- 

J, . 4 ; ^ 4*>» ^ ^ 

, uu, > *S» ** ^*" « UI ^ S '* U " ^ 

t_^ ^ iix» ^ *** ’^ Sl ^ ** ^ W ' • 

j, ^1 ^ JJ^ W ^ J ** W ^ ** ^ ** 

- r Ui ^ 


s 

fr j.n ^ >' J 1 Z* ^ J "’ J “ y - 1,1 

Ju ^ ^ ^ V* > f^' ^^ *““' 
^ } \ 1 ^1 ^ *r* *“* «”>*** J J z ^ ] 

v , uu «- ^ ^• rJf-rA ' 
^jik*, JU^I J*»- “r*** 4 '°^ J ^ 

^ ^ ✓ 1! 'J»t ^ ' «* ,uw /AJ ' *’ r 

s^'> ^ ^ -*" «* ** ^ ^ ' 
*& **' *&* '-^ i)]j& *** J ‘ ?>l ^ ^ 
J T ^ i — H>‘ 11 ‘-** J <!»*"* J •s'* e * J ^ ^ 

ii„ ii.tj J4*»' ^ 

8 *ui&J 4 *U|/| 


9 &Jyn» 

6 7 
10 ^ 


1 (j*4Nf 

6 l»>* 


ftrir 53 

• ^ - 

9 9 

is ^ 15 HU* 
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^ J^U M I’UoJt JV; »** V J ^ 

JU.yi W J V U *’ ^ 

, x» *ah * j*-" > e-/ v j **' 1 ** > -»* J ‘ 

_ JU »Ut» Ui ,‘d°H)i ) V* A 1 j* «*'*" ^ 

1 it* ^ wW 

^ J* ^ ^ <U - 

pl ^ Vj* ^ 

_«*» j> ^ “ly 11 ** Jl > ! * 

;)ii^ vj.^1 >^rf r UJ J^ 1 ^ ^ ^ 

■ J**>l ji «u*, ; jvy J>; ^ *» > “ u ^ 

P /-T J*- cU^-JV/j *4» ,J )W J 

J,Jt f*’ i it 1 " vj-i- ufl f» *V V—- o 1 * jl y ft 1 eW 4 * 1 
, «UJI ^ ^Ui), u-jfll j u" «•»*J *M 

-A > j >“-> T A '-*" ^ 

i >‘^» VW-^J W" Vrt u ,,ll A J 

lito'.TUfl 

V 

JUyW^ <-***/ -* #5,K ^ ^ s/** 


i * ’A*. 

*6 6 h**)\ 

• >H; 10 






T Omit. * U^kj 

i * I 

11 ** «*>*** 


*» uA 


14 i 


,T. hi. 8 
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*J) 1 jiUi! ^4-* 




£ J W' jn^ V ^ 


jl *ju. 


*Wjl 


juc Uul J «UJ iuuljl 4iA.’l J^> ^r^Jt r y ^ Sty 


7 JjlkJ JUwjJ) 6 JjxIj C J W1 ■> dj£*^ ^ 4 ajI 

S^U vi^JI l«ift } £<V> )yft i *j f 8 '^* J * a> ^^ )y^° 

^ »^ii; otuil J ^-*15 J^l »<*» i *4“^ <*?' 


e>l_Jikllj iit. fs* “ujlJV* u 9^*4 J !p4“4 

* 

J otixH, juy) Jy** U&d ±*>. ) - ^ 12 US^ H k*I^ 

4 • 

^J) l —^'jC j ^ uj]^^ 1S t«f vj*£^ 


w Vi ^u i j Jcy) ^ A** ^ j ^*4 j **w 

17 v n^lxij juyi ^1^’ 5^ j $j*£d ^r£^ fi t•/*" , *^ w^*“3 j *^4^ 

^jj) w^/il ^ "ybrf J^ 1 &* £>*> *4 y } W'JJ*}) fM 

^Utj £ y£u ) L-i-ai ^ ^JjyC iux# dft&> i—Lai ^1 6** *d& gaj y 

K . * 

Ok" t^Jlu*£ Jj^Aj j *♦*«! ^ 4 tiyO 


1 Metathoeis for \S*.}j 

8 Jju 

ft Ixjyo 

* !>*** 

6 

* « lO^fj 

• • 

7 ojtjikij 

• 

9 uHs*^ 

9 fcrtte 

10 li|0**B 
* 

il ubb*. 

1* ytj 

13 (Xkf 

“ *+iJ 

16 

(Am*U 

M IAmaV* 

• 

• 

» Supply t>jk)j 
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3 'b** J* r ^ > V 1J 

8 ^U cyaj £^<a{ ; cJuai >c £y j) Jt^ y»» J^l 

^c ^i.5) J ju daj_, f*Zh IjXft y yJ 4 )jjfc j d *i b i-Xic aUI ilJJUL 


Usui olidl y Au*iJI G fdah 5 t S /*/ J * ,, !j h ws“^ ^ *** 

c^jJIc /JUI j yj* Nxli’ ^ 7 st9 x> ^i } 

olid) y >Lm*jLJ? gx*». ° {J a\asi 1^*. y fc^d wi va i 8 lti* y toll b 
j A^U jyljs^i 5 |»a)jjJI djjiAarf U J.& 10 lytf \^)y+**j i’tiUJ) »AA y 
J.iS|JI J^a^/) <—£jj ^<aj AxIaaJ) Oi> (^©13^1 ii*w 1 ^^y***^ 

*£& y 13 (^1^ y ALji ^*-e Cr*^ 


4„^Xi^! L-^sC ^ ^wJjdl ^yi S«>£l-rt^ ^AtUC (iiiUi) 

ijj ^1 aUb^I y l y Ja . W ) u* \y*+xt ^1 ij^oSJ) W&J ^ 

* 

9 • 

i^yjC *AJ y iU,* k« ; XxkAAm V-Ja*') j ^AlfJI 

A*M 15 ^i »;i^d) ^i^Jlayil gdLsi AfiU 

Aas**^) wkar^I j l6 J;;b A^i** 

>\ 

j £ ^1 18 iiw y 17 A«**a. y i*A» y.xj »w^x t Ul ^lajj ^ia. SjaJj Aa#J 
^g* u)y J ^ ) Jj®* *j*\j ^yj^ish JU^JI wi«j 19 ^j 

l-^xb d y*Jji $ obU £ °AjW |1 yX* 1 1 *y)j*i M )1 *±*>) 9 Jj*> ^ySb ^y* 


1 UJ|i 

2 t,CKS>y 

8 JU ■ 

* M&y 

6 Omit. 

6 ^Axj 

7 J 

8 ViXAj 

* yaW 

10 l^ai 

11 uHr^j 

i> U> 

i* l 


16 j 

“ f-^0 
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&-G ;UJI J 'J&* aWl "VI 4 *->J '<-*/* 
jiJ i j*.; >iij jvy'j V*“ 5^ 

^ ‘■^^1 JUiJI Jf.j J (■USI^y/l l j> ! *d&A 

I 

J*h y Ujjh ^ic 6 ^Jmi ^ic ) s^i 

1 9 

i Hy* Vi!p>—^ *1 A^Uar* oUj-i ; l faaJ, ty* ^1 

(ij^ ^VX> j 31 AaLs^I cX|J ^ t i «S(Xc |JoC ^ Hi** 

^Uax>) Jaj j A owJJLfil ^yitf B J*J^ 7 t|^jur &*<&* ^ij-aLj 

» 

VjUl ^ oUuIlj ,UJI ^ "iujl jl "KtSyj “^yixi ia*f| «Jjh 

^ ^ J J V^bt* “fWir U ^1 * ^yD 

a ^0^i) "vS^Ji *■ 

-Jfi\ juyi^ ^i,4-ji J 

3 git* kdk* tj &aj Aajuuj ^/Iuj ^1 

c»U*ilj >ui/i Jo^l S2 var^ ; itjjJ I ^***4 

^j**+o* ^ S9 **yi jji^xj) I life ij^Ob ^Ju j 

il/ ^ jl JL** oUaII ; #UiJ! } JU^JI c?l*L> 

Jlo^J) |»Lmo>.I ^ AjJU*f) U-&J >Uj1 y IfWOftj ^le 2Lp>lto 


i u> • 

* i«*u • 

* #f,£ic 

* lx^° 

6 

* 

• 


8 !**!j 

* \i)j*»j\0 

10 j>e§ei 

Unl*MS 

“ &l. 

it ci«{«jy 

1* jjjAAA* 

16 

16 

'» 

18 U>***0 

19 lA^!? J 

W j 

w jU 

to ujr^j 

• 

88 W»f 
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^ fa* 3 ^ dnjJ /U) ^ oLos\J) j 

!*/• iiSjJ] &i* , l fa*y (*3i* ;dU) 

As* —ui ** ^ ^ ^ *v« jy* j jvy 1 

4>** ^1 1 Udie j d? 4 **^ J d^F^.O v^*UI d&*d 

j ifyaJI ^ Ufo piy6 tf l ^sf ^jW\ ^l^JI 

» 

j U^av ts ^J H** ^ &? 6$ d* 3 d^* 

v^U ij* >t|ii^l **J} && u~J dJ>^ * *W* *** 

Sd** ^1) 5^1 ^ s r «xSw j U> 0)i t>;i» ^ U&JI 

p V* *Hrf o Jl ‘J*’ 1 *’ ^ dr*^ W 3 * *Vr 4 *** J ft-* 
d* J ^1 O^I J >^W ^1 ^ 4 JI «^i d^ 

j83i ^ lyy* y ***** d4^* u y ! ^ u*i^ 

gpU*j imfJb d*J j &*Uju J d>*^i j 

>)JjJIj doJj die A*Xm* j\<&* **dj° 

■ 

■ c^ 1 v^A |»lj| AaXuJ) d*{ j ^iT dJLC >UxJI J d*.)^ dAfi 

isLiJ! 

W 

<>—|JL> uyuJI uHjj ^jU u-ftX^aJ) JxSj U dl* 


J^si ^ t^yi! ^ wlC-j ‘v-w^ll 6 ;Uj j A*«d* J* ^H*Jl 


l Supply jlail 

s fOttj 

8 Omit, 

4 Omit. 



* 
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**** ^ U?U **JM JXj ; kmy hjji ; W-W^l 

f 9 

J*A> j fijaJ] aiX«J If vs^xJI ^ pS imjJ] i£j +* t&fi y 

J) f V U ^ i ! J ] r> W \H* 1 

tX*J y v-pW^afl J^.3f ^yjAsei ***3 UiJ ^ 3 ^I 

^ T a ^ r iJa* I l «—^ ^ ^y 1 w j Ac 

<j~L=rf J ^jlc Ci4*J) w-^-U U *ue y c-uJI \~g~uX* M;UI 

Jysty B ^(j; w-yuj| ^-OJ U y iSld vhij) ^lyi fv*'* 

&** ^ ^ v-^J! fi}&i £&*?* 1( W^ t* **** 

^ .. jka> j c^slj * Jju y JUrWjJl ci#<a^3 ll SjkftJl #j* j fUJaJ) 

^ " 

^ ;1 y/* ^ ^ 

UJtM £*kJI <a ; J £lf* ttT - vsj^i * Alu “J W-&A. 

j s .ftju^aff fldj 14 yft** u-iyUr^l XJ uJimAJ) l5 ly^ j 

AJ) ^ r Uki! 1 V*-^ 1 J" j «•»* i**dl i—Ufufll 

j Ja*»yi fUkll y v—(J*^ 

♦ 

^Jjuo/I ^J\ ^yj] j!&* y u. Wu H *»■; ^lc a>j*og ^ tV^Wl ^-^0 

ssf* W f*>*^ J'** 5 ’V* 1 ^ c »-*** ^ ^ 6)h) 



*&* I * 

8 Omit. 

1 \£)yj<od> 

& Uu£ 

M 

.«r*% 

. 7 ttSAr^l 

8 UU; 

9 vl 

io jrt. 

ll SyAft 

1 ® 

18 jjfciij 

M A** 

18 

1« j 

« 

• 

1 ? Omit. 

t 

i 

• 

11 <y*if 
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^ fit ^ydarf y ^y»sbj **/*! 

y *W*-^5* eJvj^ <— 

0 . 

wlmJb I^auXO j A»* t ^1 _J lyi* 1 ffcLJI jAj j ®*A*.T 

lA a ^i hy* u)y£ u^*4 H/f ) *—9 } ta^* um** j 

^ 1 ^ I »> <-«XU ^ji ^Ur*! ^ lili 3 |»JbjO 

• * 

^yill J£JI ^f! ^Jiu* ^yuj a *is u-A«*aJ] ^jU 

" ** • 

OAilj fU 3 L« (_fl ^A.^1 S.A-.J tji-* j 

jsji >uji »j <Jlj <tiii i, I ' t ^ f >\ yju jv u.'ju j *itc- 
*» • ' / 

J&J ^UaJI JL*j ^ y |it*k/l A©*, ^ ^-*1! w-iarf U jic ‘ 

£fc*a> ^ *W J (j^ 51 *—•*** ^ V!^ 

^ ^ v-f^l u -°*** , | tt /'° J* 1 * j u^A-U 1*^ 

Ijl j Axil odi*l ^jIJI ^ l*" y ^SLfl 
y>J jlc JLmIi A*&?i u4«iS ,j A*y ^1 vjjj^ ;LmJ) ^1 

tUX yu-J! ^Jx ytb j *_ax^aJ) jjty: aLa. ^ j U^i pjju 0 iJI SdUJI 

«* 

^ !>“*** ^ ^ *s ^*j j ^1 ^ 

aJ Jyb (.Ulai) ^jtc ^ Aa.!^ fJ A, U sxe Cdj)y l **jylo J 3 | 

I y* ^ 

WoAbW WAAo/l U®w| SaJ j AaJu/I sjjt ^lc ^ Ij Jmh W^JI 
ti-yi li» Ji j JlJl iijl±* v>»*ll ^ti. ^ l_HrtJI 

-,—9-—---i--- 

^ ^ Ulf j 

6 7 8 &*le 

10 ** 


1 ^ 

6 IJS 

* (*t>AJ 
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i-Ju^a/1 AiU* 1 ^ * Vr*N 

J*a*ri UU £*k U A))** ^ J 

' p 

eStiJb uJU lol Uil ) Af ffy ^ 

JUQi uJL, J d>jlA. A/ jLtt*. <<±*U } fftjjj J$)j 
H^iuil JjS*. j - JjJI V)**N &*- V)**n ^jle JI^-JI 

■ t 

VUjtj *■ oi,iH ^ imvJiixOJ !3t» 9 AkxIsj* AflJ 

* # * 

j aj;^I ^ *%£• Jw**- **■* ) *i)** LS ^- V** 

^ilUJ) JUVUsJ ^jh /u^JUl S^A* 4 £&AJ) ^jf! j aJ^Ac 

aAIw iSisc^** J ^ yUh/« jAj ^AX-i ^ 

^ Jli *U) ti^c Jj; ^ Jfl Ai! Jm U4? ^ Jfl 5 Wj 5 i fi) 

9 9 

Ail i^xaJ ^1 a*Ia u**» > Axle Jxi'l U tUe ^ ^ f^) 0 

^ d JI|j Liu, tu> JU yt— Ail L Ijftt * 7 , U^ifi iLi Jr 
JUasdl ; *bj . 

u» *> ; i> ^ 

v-^JUJI^* Jmos! 6 e /« Axa.LaJ a*Lmj j UU ax* u^LumJ) 

» * « 

# 9 ^|) 8 »—AJ«; ^ V,/^ 7 C^*?* 

■ * 

Uj Jl_X-oJ) U-JJs U*JLJJ tjXAC I j) j 

^ £—Xij v^il cf.^" (J ^ ; ft^ fir* ' J ^ <5 

Ijy? JW uA*f j Wr !/* k 

-----r~ 

8 Akxyo 4 ^Xw 

7 iUa. » (Aj^j 


1 UT 

6 iS\ ' 

u 


8 1 hj* 
A Omit. 
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^1 U JuU sjy—A* jJlfi jilmj'til eJj ui f) ^ ^ 

f 

d>*5U jl *£*/• t— vaJ^b oU^I ] j) j 

u^xJ) jJLc v-AjuaJI j Smx^oJ 4*/**^ |^i 

* ,jJuJ) fji Sm J* <*Sib) to*- ^4^ '4~^ t \^ 3 


&J- 


Jf 


[J* S^-kdl J^; eyjj U *Ud #c»^JI^» .tflydl 

* 

d)Jo J*ts J JU; 

Jjr* 1 **L <*** ; 4^**1 **b* 

oJJT ,j 3 j Mji* 

fcJys-JI 4 ^U oU£* Vb AxiU ^C 

JjO J olclw 7 iJuu S Jw« j u-awJJ V—-*J j y^* 3 

3K»^ '^■4*^1 8 | s))J^ji ^ 3 u/^ 4 ^ uirt*** 

£**^1 3 *-^ ^ 3 V! H^ ^ 3 

oelar^l Jjai £&«V 9 fdSSSg Ci-JjJI Ja) y^fci 

y-^X*J| Ci^rf y^ ^t«Jj| j VjW yjl JbyJI <«■*&& ^Ukfl Jfl 

H 

StVJl Jjfe j b«^ &* 


1 l mj * fcrtA U* * ^ * 

6 >UjJ| ) 7 CL* 

J. in. 9 


4 6 u£*hij 

8 Id*j* - * (* jka3 j 
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^ pinyn ^ ^ ,iu ^ fUU 

J! j j f y Uf. wi ja f/JI *»>» ^ lil j L.y- W ** u 

s Jtfl , Sj^.sJ ) } j J» J*' *0“ il ‘** ,, *■** 

•* 

- gjJI ol^Wl ^ ^ (* 

W 



,T^a. X>*- ^J 1 jij*-jV* 3 t>^ tf? ^ ^ 

i .a< jj uy >uii>i ^ ji t^ 1 «<• '-^ ■f 1 l -’‘ u,J,a ■» 


Ji } v j J !l \s * w ^ 

^ c 

JU ytdfljc iU. ^ J ... S^I V-^J *i U W* '“V 1 J 

o^kl SyAc JS /** »; J V , I dV 1 /** ^ ^"* J 

^yuJI jl fiill ft**. «ir^ J *0** fl <^ S ui ^ JI 

i 

vs^j ji j^yi ji4j t* j j Ht* j 1 W < - fl! <**** j 

J) 9 f ASii J ixiib ^i.T “ Jf s^ 1 ?- J 11 J* {*■** ‘^ iJI 

t 

sSyi ^ >u ask i*v *s~ i] j ^ L -** ,a * wS 1 * 

• 5^lc ^fSljW . e * ssD&i L^l J 

At) u JyJI tyr*^ 'VJ^ 1 ,UiI1 J U * 1 r^Vii/* J 
*1^1 >Lo ^ ,*3|/») j *ity j A**-) Jk.*o J /*** V S^ 1 


T--- 


i ,^1 

* 

*0^ 

« Uy 

5 yXm+Lj 

6 JfJ 1 

T Omit. 

9 Vtf* 

fOSd 


11 JyJt 

» 
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J C*^ GJ*** Lt** *{**)*& j 

)}** 9 d)^ji >*V ^ i *{tM 

jy »I XL» ))j* ti*J j 12 ^lU^| v jU J> ^jU 

A** 1 J <* 8t ^ «&****.> A~>) l3 Jt^; 

' # SjuJ) fUS &*j y^l*aj IciOb j j*aI} 

JLj* v!/J) ^ c^xJI 14 o!;!y> J^u ^jJ ^1 j 

• I5 ^»juJl J) LmJj* ^fejic 


‘^9 

Sjxkc cj^aSJ UdJu: ^ pUJ j^ii) 

j£*Jl (!^ J** J»4r° Cr^* *A «A* J* 4 «-***** 

J**J U d**» ^jJUI CL-iJ ^1 yikj*ft f^| ISIS ysfr 

<»; ^ ^ <-/l* 3) 3 J$ U ^ XiU^a)) ls^A ($1 

^jt> JUiXftJ) i-^jJI yj) aSjJa. l 7 ^b! j£j ^iUI *V* Vj*JI 

f*U£. 19 (f^ t-W* ^ } iuiUfti) (jcj $| ^ 18 tt /i‘^^* 

^JU. f&ly 1 £**?• l^bl 8 °ftt}** 4^ fV ^4^ v4U-*ii 


1 

• • 

8 

4 u,*>* 

6 

ft 3 


8 

9 

10 lh-**j5j 

11 


w if 1 *; 

14 fylj* 

« uJy*J| 


17 , ff t 

* 18 

19 rt*^/ 

30 
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^ \J > 

($& (Ay*) } *Hf wJ^ **!} ^ liT* ***1 

£ 

tuvjj^i 4-if &G w»i ^»iii v* j **»w •^ Jl 

^ jA«J] yUi^arf e)W *(^lj JV- Ji j <V ^jll J* #84**4* Vi*?- 

« 

L g » j Lsj! £<*»y l*j S-Mjf j A* j 

•• 

J*** J* j 6 **h 5 Jn** ^ \J® t^* 4 ^ fjA) 

•• 

* 

A&al* u^li’l g* (jby&k* J «-J *&As Ji j J*a» v>< JU 4bUi 

I^aAaa. *^4* u)& J f* 4 *^ u**"^ *-& J 

£4^J JxKU ^1 wii tfV ^Uaj ^ j SyXAtf £4^ 

Jl—4^1 Wl, ^1 k*Jj!) U fi) , ly*,) J**f| ■> b ^ii) 

J-j^l ^JU J us 11 ^^ Ji^ 1 1^1 J t>;SI 0 JI !^il 

M 

|»JbJtju4l i?tX<eU u — - J biV I l£j|«3 j) |^J| 

US J| £*y ' *** U/*^ us* *T' A ‘^ j *4jJ1 

^ •• •• 
f# 

^tyj) JjUu®^ olctw 11 AjlUu jl 10 AUu Aitov* AM^JlC j^eA UjJbtf Jas^I 
*J~£ 3 sj t^L* tjoh , V-~*a ukso ^ JjL^I jJUa. it/ ^S ^Jl^l 
dJU* ; ; ^*il.e^AJ ^ lip* ^pc )jji^j l y)yj a/Ua. 

Aa.^—L A£*Ji uj-I j sJjky J4I/I j jtji/1 
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♦ 

cy **^ c j z? 

j^i ji wj) zn^i ^y .ujJU* a% ; h*-* V 1 J 1 w/V 1 
^ j^i J i »Jk v-iy «j-®u o^ii ^ 

31 ajJHaJ) J^* f ! ^yi ut^y e>* Yirly*** 

^XeJS vjj^aaA} j Jj** 1 ! Cr^“ J Ljkt *^ jJ ' 

* 

s aU t* ) oUU 4yo« ^jSailj J 

2bU AiU* Jb ^)yj) *-& Jb ^ U JU J ( JU*J) J;>} 

$J ^JjJiL J)&* WjcU.b J AaJU* ««►**** J */*N 

l^yu«f 13 31 ^)>J1 ^1 jAa^li J-flJ Jb>JsWI *1 US’"®** 

^yUj ^UaJl 1*^1 *i ^ (****“ Cr*^ 

Jii j l Ji* 1 ! c-TjjJ y*l jl Jxs 1 ! »\j } Ja^I u- 41» 
I3U diy*Jl*j Vi) 1 ^ ^ i 

y c?y j y*n j J***i ^ V '-c^ ^ ev 5 ^ 
e jul J) frtSKi Silill , )j& ^ *»•> ^'UiJIj 4*1 

t?j*i U us’ 1 f*^ 1 t?y* r 1 * c^y 1 J ■’t^V 1 us* AlU Oj«/l 

* 

13U ujys tJXjb Jmj .iflyJI ^ J*A*AC U j c-^l J *>!>n ^5* 

*> 1 ^^ «y ^ j* **0* y jW u - /* ‘-^ , 

4-TJ3 3) uJjb ^aUI^AJS 4 ^Ac! cX^Aap?UI AX*iy Jy* 0»y)^l 

« 1 
n 

it AJJ| 


1 


8 Obt^liyi A ufl®| 
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3 fc_&j } »j!^ ^yaSXJ] J^art 

j*uU) y^UJ) ^ aL* aj^a, oi)T j AaIw Juu UiU 

m 

**Uy* yj) Jy»y) £—^ v!5^ 3 *»!*> *J*i 3 8ti ^ \J* 

g&j J ^8*>c Wjo f W o^SJ {ij^a^ax* |^l yJkstoA ) 

tfi 3 cW" 3 <-& yJ <M **&* 

^ dxSj 4 *A&* ^UM,S1 $3® J* 3 *r**^ (* wJ* 

•• « 

tiytyisi fjJ J* l-aj! ) s tW* && ** k&**H fyl J& 3 

A*J) t j ^ilill Sit^S aIaIa (Ja5 axLu y jJL* S/as^l ^ 

•• 

< 

Jjli Ja; Au*;W. j ^«4J1 U tUo 3 

^;U> I-J^l ^J* 6 ;l*i2Jl ij* «*/» J-a** U £^irf ejl **4 J &T 
l^itAf Sdt*J) V yw« »4 i Sj&se^l t (i Aa«3u y 7 ^ A««jl£bj} U^&aJ) 

u 4 

C. 

4ub ^/aa^I (ja*j j sJlsh*\Slj ^jle j&j ^yH 

& 3 «*>• j *4*« i 

J HaJ] AOA-* Ka S+u]j IfcJ ^ yjjJ! Ja^I 

Vj^sS! 1 titij ^ yjliftJl AaI>*o >T U;U ^*yti l*Sp) Idl L^ul i&jJJjfi 

&l w^iJI (U ^ ^ jj-iUfi li* j All! <— 8 s 5^?‘ ** Jr*i Hr*^l 

9 aajJ) aa>« a jpcJJ jjcxxxJ) ^fji 

^fSjtJ] |»U ^ uXito Ija j ^H«o u^Aiil u^IxaI aJL/I aJ J^Sj y 

-- 

8 iU, 

7 *>\J3 


1 L5^» 

M 

& iUidU 

»» «• 


8 

6j^| 


* 

V>' 
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3 u fhi y>*“ l*st* 

Aytt) “^d^l ji tic 1 WJ a£) u;iil yj-jW «»X> ui^c 1 j& }} 

*• 

Ul j (Juar? Jj*a. ^ rtr®i A fir* 6 

fill \rilt JV 1 <=*•' ^ or" r wl 6yJ r 5 y 

j-iLJI j .sly I j »t-JI (if*) , a ^* fs “c^ 1 J^Vl ft" f wl 

t 

Ay» J&s^i cW 

u Jixi ^UiiiC ^i wyi ^ J v ** V* y > ] M< 
^ iOU ^u*. Jb JU^I ms u^,j ^ Ji^i Jxaj 

ffj); j 8 i^l» j 4 ^AIjJI I j u? V^l a*V 

jlm&i) yjjXj yjUoJl jyttW J \ m ^ e ^ ul^kil J c^** 

tj ^ r U fc JL**1 lo jijJ Ji^l v£~Uj'IjI j JjJ>I 9 u /^lt * 4 ^ fj &I 
^j Hr e* J^ 1 Hr-*; 3 

^ J^SiJ) J 2uiti ix~% jyhS) ^ A**.!; J***l lil La^l 

uii; 3 J^a-ji jA* J»y'1 y»*i ,/*** *1/^ ^ j* J?y 

l3 iu> dj^Ji c£te a*as** J®^) “^y jy* j Jj^i ***** sI^ji 

A^iW) J***J ***** Vj £**l 4 »*^ ^ WJ 11 Jj*2 ^ Hr*®; J 
i 15 JU*. y,l ^ l4 yi ^^ XJ 


1 (ftp 

• 4«.r 

R J^‘ 

4 Omit. 

*6 

• trt^l 

0 


°i^t> 

lo &jji 

u > 

■y 

is (tstj j Hi, 

14 j 
• 

16 VUt 

■ w Uii 
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JL*. S^1 ^ Jay/) ttj/d cAV ^ J 

* U*1 ij* £ Jjfc& V y o w ^ l istjfi Jd$ 

i^mJUI ^ g* ^)Js |«sf jj 

JU y* ^1 Ip/ a t j i 

u 

t+fi Jjffi o" d^W 1 J*®* u;* U~* > i 

' o 

U j&Sj pji*. y* ^7*^ 3 J 65 d^^d 3 

i 

+ 

^Jmo> u^-Xi (^V i ’ \*f ****** ft* 3 \J^4» 

fm&i Jlu U j \n* ***^- />*** j* j>*N ‘H* £ 

/.si ^ J*>; d*^ hr '***) 3 kJ* 

# ajI^jJI wj& L gLc , fAJ S^jJuf (Jd 

Uil Jj ifUOl ij h\fi\ ^ » g*. tftyJI J “ iUM «•' * 

' * 

“ejyiiii SUM >V j iJL ^ UiU. <*;«. “ijyiiJI ii*fej 

«• 

U ^jle J Ik J*. I^i JS n^i ) ,j|ii i t «l*‘HI ft£j 

^ W^' U J* *»J*h "tt^ 1 ^'d' b^I 

tjjJ l^k. a ^fjUj ^ /ii.) <-fk> ^Aa -jU ll |>jSJI SUJ 

"ju’i K >\/i vtjjfr' V*J J ‘- iJ “ aS i hrl ] u~i!) ^ 

t ■ - ...—«- . ' '■ 

■■ ■ • 

1 Jidi a U^« a *U&j a l&ii § d^ijuj a 
7 J&i • B * Urt>t ^ <^4" 11 Supply 
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1 J^yi a^lj 01 ^ u J ^ J u ^ SU 

ut^ wu yiii ^11 f i i4 «, \j«i dw^* 1 j '/* 

^ jjyi oj*.] j ^yi fi v>y uj 11 j w^* 1 f 1 tt “ u 
uy j_ikii ij-iL. w t syJi ) '•&• V^ 1 ' A ~*> J 

tJJjM] Jje; ‘UylU; f^S (yjJl <—Sj*i ,l "“* vJ* J *<**_**■>“ * * 

^(j » f Ji J»-; >< uSl ,u ^" J* SlW,J ‘J* 

^ o-si4J jWl^ *4' v*^* ttl' 44***' ‘‘V* f' 

yU* w^i.1 l-TIA iti ^ t t* 5 4 rf ^ ^ 


j^iisi ^ui ^)\ ^st/ ul v^* l < 

uJUj ttki f<-a*'l w^ 1 ^ J 


^UJI ^1 Ij+aij ell £~>l U V* U fA*** i* 4 * 

^1 ;d< dJdUi U.ysJ ^ , ^tSJI ^ ffH? 

tij^ jiA i>i^ ,✓• ^ ^«.’ s^ 11 


yjji f i v-y* z?s &** ^ ^ ^ ,Jiia * '^ 4Ul ' ‘■* b 
lj,- ; JsJJI u-<M Bit e^; 4 - ‘‘*4- l)' 4 *'* J^ SI I* 1 V-4 1 *- ij* 


' J f 4 *’ 1 '*H? “i^ 53 * ^ $’ } f' vJ 1 *.** 

M 

J, SUJI J 1A*i } ‘j& J»* V^JI <&> tfl U 4 * *j ilJUI 

fi.si ) jti; a <kuj ^ «u*ji f^v j i^y*. fj* e“t 


1 U*LJ »!/i s u 1 ' * U * J '» 

»uiu .«&ii • 7 dp* 8 iy/f *** 

J. hi. 10 
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^ U* jii\ AtJ £**afl i}j>£>y \pi jfSi 1 jj/* J 

^ ^iiJl t jt * aI^sh -»Aj Ij] (^i j ^iJl U y*jifci 

^X*^l IjJb *1^ J tdUif |k<JuJ AAjuj* 

y*# j»xss^) iJtft (^i ^ jjyi ^i Aijuh Ai 

• Lt*l ^J! ILSI j h&J I a*JI dJyi 


Ub* ii>.J 

H • 

WA-ei; U^J J Sj^yi £j)i/» J*>; 

Ayi f ! U^yi ;U v_*x«JI I«Vj ^ yl** e>-uJ ^JJI *1yW 

^ du$ ^1 l^JLftj j 5j*af! dJu: dua^l ^ i~£L* ^ y$J 

M 

^jyi j«ji r<u t^ui t*yji«—jya «iii _, ^yi u» 

C 

*i;AJl y/« XU. kailiJ £ /*■ *jyt f 1 l* *wdtd UdJU# 

aajU) j Afti) ; JaW) y tadu ; Sjjj&Jl SlySI iJte o«^|i 

awm. yUi u^* i|Uh v-i^xji ^ji) jjyi |»i ujjUi uuai 

^•t^jJl u^4*x)| j J*aJI IjJb yj-^* IdU 3 . g Xjt j Jt^l 

ti& r l ^ j *g& i V*^ *b** ^ *-^ 1 j^ ] > *•■**« 

jdbyl ^ J viJ|*S ill ftfA&J As^ii! Jl^ 

»ye4 jdm 0* j Jy**k ^uj|«Utf 4 ^i yuj* 

^ ^iyi ui v J*i ^ ^ *yi cl uju> jiv 

> |ji^ % o**a ° * Omit. 



1893.] H.’ S. Jarrett —Custom among the Bedouin) 0 / the (faxrin. ft 
/- I |i| i_fiU ujW.JU l4~a. t&jl 

i. ^-n v r lau >Ji3.<AJUi W 11 > <-^r* %J* «M t* 

nJJjS **^1 3 «)V “W Sr*’’ ‘Ji'*" <-r'j s ^ 1 & 

^kjl j ^yJI utdi «- & »« y vy «W tSed) Jjl* *S**J 

itllj > .‘ ^f-J < 1 J U Sy- UfcJI 3 l<»» li»W U, y*ll U“b tt/* 

iJjb J_«l» ^iy tj» sfy»t *vVi <-* f**’ 1 ey-f ^ ’•** 

3 ^1 vi—j*«)» oV" u^) Wl j f J l_ ^ 11 

JU.^1 -auil V JU- J*ii J J*ii> iM» U,! ^hjo f <M 

*tr m 

JS 3 ^iil JU sl^yi ) ‘ J J 

aJ ssJIj ktWl vJ;^] *auU> lil »-&'• V 

us «J4> JU i «-V S# » LW J'o*< W J** 1 J V ,AU 

tjAj k» JXj iUil Jy- ^ l-i* «|y»l 

j <_&y ^y* J ^H 11 cr^ wf" s#** 41 V & lili ’ 

3 tJd^e %ji jW> u/ *** (J*" (O'* ^ 

>ik ,1; ; u^il *J Ji J ^W; S f Jlal ‘- ni 41 

ju v* 1 ^ W ci ^ Ujic > uy ^ 1 u*V J 1 *V 5 » 
**i y.1 U J*/ J** %* j *yj’ W* 

!*>/ *1^*1 H h txf*. V ^*< ^ ^ V/*^ ^ ^ 


1 U*& 

I* 

6 *&* • 


8 Uuu» 
«• 




8 A&Jjtj 


8 AXJjti 



H. S. Jarrett —Customs among the Bedouins of the flaurdn. [No. % 
lAfj St^l ^ &* 

L m h JtktJ j ^£J) ^ •'Hr" bU*** 

^XXaJ) JlAaJI I Jjt jJaAJ lb Bj4/*^ ^6** bW^ V/b* 

U ^xlai UJLk c^JU iSj*- 3 ^Ji ^ 4*>j+i **&•&&• eJ^ 

* UbJg oi*i 


^Jlj SikJ 

f r 

cJ^4 f 3 *y® US* >* J J*jJ !**t^ 

V a ^ lg jJ) i y»Ul cJj£2J! (JaI* J^lWl **ifc v—*4J>I u5*<^l (*t^ e/* 


ujl fJ ^ j ^j) fir*^ ****** 

u ax i j uS *iUil U«li*i }j*£ Jii’ S^j I fJj*i 

09 

* r 

*&*-ji ff e|l <4^4^ 3 fitd))j& ^ J 

^t| &-,*«*>) ^Ull y\ yoyos* *A> ^ 

v^*JI^ jy^ ***** us*^ us*° 

J^.; \^Jjsi *J<xj f-y**i J *-»*** Vy vi^* 0** t 4 ^ vf 


^UUIJ JU o^oi u^J^« &Mj ^ ^^*4^ 

^ •<*&’ u/li.Sl VlJUfl ( *XUr ^ ^ «J^ 

^ ^ J* W* «> t.A3W fa* ^ r U3) J*,) IAI ^1 

t - • t 

c 

Iajlmi j &* *^At *)**•* *4tr? fi**i 



* U ji 


i l^lil 


8 (JoiLek. , 
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udj uJ)h a !*ui fcyw ^ w^ 5 fM 

fui *wl J ^ V| J 

^ *J; ^ «AI*;U> ^ \S>*+ Ul wy» J* «y* s^'r^i 

*_*» <$*k} ^UU* 0 1 J*** H ^ ^ ^ 

**y j. ^ui| ^ ^1 f dtt* *•*•* **b ^ **** & J*7* ^ J 

«*♦* J<4 J?*/ «-0A /I *** > v^y 1 >J* ^ J Vr V Jl 

# ^UJI l£J* (*» 

■ 

’ iita>^ cr* 

iu ciy^*e ^ 

^y * j*** y* i ***** by *w j ^ e*^ j 3,1 ^ 

^.»i« ’ttiUjJI W fMut-iU.) ‘epjiK fl'^jU 6U)>l»ii» 

• j*) *u*yt s^i ^tjUi r^^v* V** 1 j 

J JjbOa.1 gyA J« J ( Jjl-S tyJ eM 1 - **•*■ 3 J -** JI *£ > ^ 

f UI 8_yiJ *t (“ji 3 %s i\j ,L V '-*"“4 uA^ 1 <l, ‘*» 

lo^* tjii oi l w* U| - fl y r w ts^* 4 " 10J 

j\ yh\ w-ji j v *V> J ^ s^ w f w ^ J ^ 

^i, ^i j* 3 w* W J* «* srf» tU4 ‘ ^ 
------- - - — 

'i^rtSiU * ‘w*^ 1 * W* 

o a tj «Vy^H ’«i*yt* **>-> 

IU4 10 «M 11 *J*!>i 11 C!>i>Q “ y^ 4 



76 H. S. Jarrefc /—Customs among tbs Bedouins of the ffaur&n. [No, 2, 
^xUi ^CeJ wpUUJ) tjjt iftttj iUa# y sljiaaJ) y 

^XajOum^ Loj) j ££a» U«* 9j y_f<a2j j 

tfijUA*-.* ^ti/1 **V 3 l k/ ) iMRjp 

*j £&*?* Ma/?} <jjt ^Lc j ^m&Jl j kila^l 

i 

h&i |^<Ui) ^ 

u^rjUaj (&ij> i 3 ypJLJI (»^SJ) ^ ^j.% US I&m) ta^ttS tf)*4 

vfy&ji {£*+ of* ist*^ >A>b*V) i-i Kva I V) 



^ U {)i u* y j i/* ***# fr*^ 

( 

>Uifl ^ Ufl; j a*1j*I ^jle 4-a&* ffit 1&|L» 

jlUs* Afti yfl JCJI *y« ^ 

jJ Aib ,wf 13 3) ly*J; ^£*Asfc4* iiixj ^yiS S A*a** t-^ag 

d*yj j IL*0 JjbS V 1j V* V* ** cT** 5 c,,s ^ ^ J ^4^ *»W 

f*kS5 b* Uwwotfc (y*»^n j aU*J| 6 u jj^fAAj ^ jAf A>) yAj Stile 

*>\jj ^ f^j j i^r^l >4** jj-l aI^I v_5^ \jrlf® &>**£ 

iy A4U *«** ^jlc k&» ^ Aj^S SjJj VjjjAiJi y JjfS JA& 


1 i>Jj » «^t 

4 Metathesis for 
7 Mi ' 


e 

8 ^ : iMf)| 

8 Ia*j 8 \j*) 

8 Ajbi AJ j 


8 »*&! * 
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^ *** ^^aUi jS* ^ J ^13^1 j *bU) uSi5 d 

* ^ J* rjw«*/»ii ^ 'JvJj 

- — . - < 

a) 

■ ■ ka« } Ifc^j fdj l ejX*4 

ws^ i - r®* ,, 8 ‘ 5Uil ^ ^ ^ 

&*&*+ 0 b «^; jls rt^ ^^2 «-s-^ ^ vriMf 

a*'! c^4* ftV® es* U**^ *4»^ <*-** LSH^I tth 

c»»«i» ^i t. j ji J < IbL ) al ^A> mf ^jjJ) jjjus^ 

• • # » • # • ** * • • •* 

<• 

cl ^ I^UI ^j/1 ff}y*j { igi* O# ^1 vj>ju ^ jW) IcXa j 

jpl*M ^1 ti*j «Jjo ^11 ^ CaJj <J$ •—i^-a^ ) Vj^l 

« 

^ J\*j] [*& J Ibjj) I ^ C*.); uX~J ^fl ^jb 

« tU^ *sfe ^j<a£x*j j *U ttf &*»l; u ^Lmm ^^aSJI ^jlc 4»iy 3 d*Jj 

rj- 

^ *T J& U J$ (mw Ct-j-JI ^1 j JUiJI ^C) ^ XaJU Jy ^ 

# U^xi J SjJLoJI 
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MODERN CUSTOMS AMONG THE BEDOUINS OF THE 

flAURXN. 

^ Betrothal. 

A young man seeks in the first place a suitable girl to whom 
he may pay his addresses. He then makes repoated visits to her 
father’s tent where he occasionally eats sfad drinks and may at times 
impose on the girl the trouble of washing his head and combing his 
hair. Thus the two have free intercourse with each other without the 
slightest objection on the part of her people. But throughout the 
whole of this period, notwithstanding the.complete freedom of inti¬ 
macy between the youth and the girl, they scrupulously adhere to 
the injunctions of propriety and honour, following in this the cnstom 
of civilized communities. When their mutual attachment is assured 
and they are satisfied that there' exists between them similarity of 
tastes, the youth requests his father to solicit her betrothal to him 
The father readily complies and invites the principal men of his 
tribe and they all mount their horses and proceed to the house of * 
the girl’s father who rises to meet thorn as they approach with the 
rest of his relatives that may be present. They are helped to dismount 
and the best carpets at hand' are spread for them. Some cow-dung 
and camel-dung is now quickly brought and a fire kindled in the 
middle of the tent. Coffee is then prepared and poured out to the guests 
in cups, each cup containing but a sip. As the oldest among them 
takes a cup, he places it in front of him, saying to the girl’s father, 

“ We will not drink of thy coffe c e unless thou give her to me.” The* 
rest of his companions repeat the same thing in turn. The master 
of the house,.»..e., the father of the girl or one of the chief men of 
his tribe then addresses them, saying; “ Drink your coffee and it shall 
be as you wish.” Upon this, each one takes his cup and drinks it off. 
In the meanwhile the master of the house orders a sheep or-a goat 
to be slaughtered, the flesh of which is cut into pieces of about half an 
ounce 1 weight each, and these are boiled in milk till they are thorough¬ 
ly done and then placed in a large dish of burghul 8 not less in quantity 
« « ' 

. • 

1 An ounoe, (from the Greek o byyla or obyt eta) is one-twelfth of a rift or 

pound of twelve ontibefc $ measured in dirhams ,* it wat formerly equal to forty, 
but at the present day it varies in most cities: In Syria, according to the Mgjdni 
'l A dab, the ounoe equals 66} dirhams. 

* This is the name of the ordinary dinner of the Arab peasants. It consists 
of boiled wheat, dried and husked, prepared with fat or butter, and eaten with 
sour milk or meat. 
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than half a mudd 1 which is equivalent to a weight of five' thousand 
six hundred dirhams* 

This dish is set in the midst before the guests, and about two 
thousand dirhams weight * of cold clarified butter is brought and placed 
in the dish over the burghnl . One of the relatiorfls of the master ‘of the 
house then comes forward with a ewer of cold water in his hand and 
lightly washes the hand of e^ch of the guests.* The master of the house 
then turns to his guests and says to them, “ Welcome to what has 
been provided,” that is, “partake of the meal.” They reply, “We will not 
eat of *thy food unless thou give her to ns,” upon which, if he desires to 
give his daughter in marriage to their son, he rejoins, “ Be pleased to 
eat your meal and it shall be as you wish.” They then proceed to eat 
with their hands, using neither spoon nor bread. Some of their habits 
in eating are curious : for example a man will take as much meal and 
flesh-meat as the hand can grasp, probably more than sixty dirhams 
weight, and shape it into the form of a ball, and put it into his mouth 
without touching it with his other hand or masticating it, and catching 
it upon his tongue, at one mouthful shallow it .whole. 8 When 
they are satisfied, they wipe their hands on the side of the tent 
and they clean whatever remains of grease there may be left, upon their 
beards. They then return to their seats and take coffee a second 
time. The father of the youth then turns to the girl’s father 
who 4 says:—“ Be happy, she is thine.” On tjiis the former asks 
niiat dower ho demands for her. The girl’s father answers, “ I must 

1 There is a discrepancy in those weights. It the mudd he calculated at the 
ordinary dry measure of 11 to 2 rifts, half a mudd would be ridiculously little to 
place on a large dish before hungry Arabs.* Taking the equivalent calculation 
of 6,6db dirhams, at 66£ to an ounce, it would give exactly seven rifle or pounds of 
twelve ounces, which is perhaps a sufficient meal. Or taking 40 dirhams to the 
oz, the ancient woight, this would give 11$ as representing 6,600 dirhams. The 
mudd must therefore be an error in the text. In Syria and Egypt at the present 
day, 12 mudds are equal to 6$ kilogrammes, which would make a mudd** 12 of an 
English pound avoirdupois. , . 

* • Two and a half rifle or poands of 12 oz., but the rifl varies somewhat, 
v. Lane. “ Mod. Egypt.,” p. 572. 

8 This manner of eating is at least as old as the 1 Arabian Nights.' “ Jaw&n the 
Kurdee stretched forth his hand to the dish, and'it resembled the* foot of a raven j 
A nd he ladled the rice with it, and took it forth resembling the foot of a camel. 
Then he compressed the handful*into the form of a ball; se that it was like a 
great orange : he threw it rapidly into his mouth and it descended into his throat 
making a noise like thunder.”—“ Story of 'Ali Sher and Zumurrnd.” Lane. II. 418. 

* The grammatical construction is here faulty. Either the positions of the 
fathers of the youth and girl must be inverted in the sentence or the relative 
pronoun introduced to give the sense of the passage 

J, III 11 


» 
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hare fifteen thousand piastres,” Those present then address the 
fathor of the bride, one by one beginning with the oldest, saying, “ What 
wilt thou deduct for my sake F ” The bride’s father replies, “ For thy sake 
I abate of what is due to me, one thousand piastres.” The next then 
requests, him to lessen the sum by 900, and in the same way he abates 
800 for the third, and so on until he reaches the customary amount 
according to the established usage among them. 1 When the confer¬ 
ence is concluded, the bridegroom’s father and the father of the bride 
rise and kiss each other on the moustache and suchof the relatives of 
both families as may be present stand up and address the fathers of 
the bride and bridegroom saying, “ May their union be blessed; may 
it be life long.” An animal is then slaughtered at tho expense of the 
bridegroom and a dish of burghul is prepared therewith and all the 
relatives of the bride are invited to partake of it. The bridegroom’s 
party then rise to depart, inviting all the members of the bride’s family to 
accompany them to a feast’at the tent of the bridegroom. Both * parties 
then mount and proceed thither. The relatives of the bridogroom 
welcome them with expressions of delight and pleasure and reoeive them 
with all possible honour. Some wealthy man may also on such occa¬ 
sions slaughter a. camol worth perhaps twonty gold pieces (liras). 
Both families continue to pay each other visits in this fashion till the 
marriage contract is duly signed. 

• Marriage. # 

The bridegroom’s family first send word to the family of the bride 
informing them of tho day on which they require the bride. On the 
appointed day a party of thorn mount their horses taking their spoars 
and swords, and some ten girls of the bridegroom’s family or of his rela¬ 
tives are decked out and dressed in thoir best apparel, wearing orna¬ 
ments of silver or brass and having thoir hair dressed with camel’s 
urine which gives a bright gloss to its colour. 8 And they choose the 
best of their camels and clothe them with silk trappings of red, green, 
and yellow,* and from both sides of each camel long tassels hang reach¬ 
ing to the ground. Each camel likewise carries a seat accommodating 

1 According to Burton, this is usually about thirty Spanish dollars whioh were 
most prised in El Hejfiz, in Yemen, the Maria Theresa. The Spanish Government 
ref need to perpetuate its Pillar-dollars, at one time a great favourite in the East, 
The dollar was called? Biy&l Fransah. Mecoa—III. 82. Edit. 1850. 

1 The word in the text»is AiJjls, probably a olerieal error for paeon- 

ing 

• Burton observes that the Bedouin hair becomes ooarse from exposure, not a 
little increased by the JjJ|| Jyj or wash alluded to in the text. The only cosmetic 
is clarified butter freely applied .both to tbe‘ body and tho hair.' 
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two girls, which they call hasrah. The girls are placed two and two on 
the camels each o£ which is led by a poor man who receives about six 
piastres for his hire. When all the horses and the caparisoned camels 
are ready, the men mount the horses and the girls their camels and 
they form a cavalcade, the men on horseback brandishing their swords 
and spears and feigning attacks on each other, while the girls on their 
litters on the backs of the camels sing with-shrill screams of joy some 
such strain as the following f:— 

• . * * * • • 

The men never cease attacking each other in mimic comhat and the 
girls to sing till they reach tho house of the bride. The horsemen 
continue their sports for the space of lipif an hour before the house, 
after which the men and girls dismount and onter the apartment which 
tho bride occupies, but the girls 8 and men sit in another apartment 
where the customary food is brought to them, consisting of hurghul and 
moat, and portions theroof for tho girls and tho bride. After the 
repast the girls rise aird take the bride into a private apartment and 
beating a cauldron of water they bathe ancl dross her in garments of 
wool and silk and lead her forth singing as follows :— 

Walk proudly, 0 daughter of tho Emir, 

Thy affianced is the first of horsemen. 

Walk proudly, O daughter of the' Bedouins, 

Thy sponse is the slayer of his enemies. • 

• Walk proudly, 0 daughter of the Arab, 

Thy lord is hospitable to the stranger. 

Walk proudly, O daughter of princes 
Thy affianced is Abu Zayd al Bfilali. 8 

The men then mount their horses and the girls their litters, the 
bride being seated on one that is decorated and distinguished from tho 
others by its ornamentation. She is accompanied by one of tho bride- 

l I leave the translation of these distiohes, of which I oan make jio decent Bense, 
to greater scholarship or ingenuity than mine. As the lines are not altogether 
oleanly, delicacy of language not being a point with Arabian ladies, the omission 
is not to be regretted. The metre is an irregular Eazaj, Some of tho expressions 
1 do not trace, and the character of .the MS. provokes suspicion of its accuracy. 

S It is probably meant that the girls and bride are in one apartment aqjjl 
the men in another but the construction will not grammatically admit of this. 

* The exploits of this‘Admirable Crichton of the Boddnfiis, are chanted to 
this day by professional recitws in the ooffee-honses of*Cairo. See Lane, “ Modern 
Egyptians,” p. 394, for his adventarous history. An episode of this romance * The 
Stealing of the Mare ’ has lately been translated from the Arabic by the accom¬ 
plished Lady Anne Blunt and done into very graceful verse by her hnsband. Its 
completion by the same hands is much to be dosirod. * 
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groom’s female relations, his sister, his niece, or a cousin, and •with the 
horses and litters a single cavalcade is formed. The men renew their 
mimic attacks, and the girls their song from the litters. This prooession 
is styled Fdridah , and they thus proceed, tjbe horsemen skirmishing and 
the Women singing, till they reacl\ the bridegroom’s house when a 
tournament is held for the space of about an hour, which the girls from 
their brancards accompany with loud screams of joy. 

When thia is concluded the men and girls dismonnt and lead the 
bride to the house of some neighbour who has arranged previously to 
meet and invite her thither, and he causes some lambs to be killed 
and about a quarter of a Kin far 1 of burghul to be prepai*ed. Two large 
dishes are filled, and a quantity of clarified butter poured over them and 
one dish is placed before the men,and the other before the bride 
and the women. When the repast is over, a relation of the bride¬ 
groom places in the neighbour’s hand half a beshlik ,* equivalent in 
value to a piastre and a half, upon which he calls out with a loud 
voice, “May God reward thee for this, 0.such a one,” mentioning 
his name and qdding, “may yon live forever—this is half a lira,"* 
Upon this every one present comes forward one by one and gives the 
man a piastre, or a piastre and a half, and he exclaims in a loud 
voice, “ May God reward thee for this, 0 such a one! this is a lira,” 
and thus they continue one after another in this manner until not 
a single person is omitted. After‘this, the women and the girls 
advance likewise and put into the man’s hand a few dirhems , upon 
which he exclaims, “ May God reward thee, 0 such a one, this is half a 
lira” and so on until all the women and girls have passed. This custom 
they /all nukuf.* The whole sum collected does not exceed one hundred 
and fifty piastres. When this ceremony is concluded, the man to* whom 
this function is delegated, places all the pieces collected into a wrapper 
and presents it to the bride. This custom is termed Shobdsh ; 1 * * 4 5 6 and 

1 The Kinfar acoording to Dozy (the French quintal from the root of the Lat. 
centum) is a weight of a hundred pounds apd is still of that measure in Syria. 

* As a unit of value, it fa a piece of five piastres (from the Turkish bosh, five, and 
the termination lilt (&U) or lilje (fj)), signifying function or quality), but local 
variations no doubt aooount for the difference in the text. 

8 This is said honoris cowo/to magnify the amount of the gift. The Turkish 
lira (gold) was current at 801 to 83} hrtyts to the pound sterling in Turkish Arabia in 
1891, the Indian rupee at 2} krans, varying of course acoording to the relative ralne 
of the metals. The ghureh op piastre is a corruption of the German grosohen. 

4 Plural of hfij nahat, pieoes of money given to musicians at a f&te or to the 

bride at a wedding, as in this instanoe. v. Lane, “ Mod. Egypt.," XXVII. 

6 This term oconrs in the “Arabian Nights" (715th night) prononnoed Shobash 
(Jmj^m) in Egypt, add Shubdah in Arabic* derived from thp Persian Shdh-bdah, 
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is meant as an assistance to th$ bridegroom* After this, a quantity 
of fire-wood and cow-dnng is collected, and the whole of it is plaoed 
in a large meadow, and about an hour after sunset all the men, that is, 
the whole tribe, assemble, arnled with old pistols loaded with powder, 
and they set fire to the wood collected in the meadow at one time so that 
the flame shoots np to the height of five or six yards. All the men 
present then form a circle round the fire, and begin to shout the woi*d 
hawalah, hawalah, hawalah] which they repeat continuously for about four 
hours without adding to it a single syllable. This ring present^ a most 
inspiriting sight for the fire is generally in full blaze and the men stand 
around it one beside the* other, shoulder to shoulder, the right foot 
advancod and the left set back, like troops in order of battle, and they 
clap their hands together in such a manner that a spectator would be 
unable to determine whether it was a single stroke or the union of 
many for they lower them together and raise them together: and 
notwithstanding the number of men in the circle, it would be impossible 
to discover one man in advance of another by a finger’s breadth, as if 
they were proficients in geometrical science. , When.the circle is formed, 
some three or four women and girls of the bridegroom’s relations, wearing 
tbeir richest apparel and decked with ornaments and trinkets of silver 
and each with a sword in her hand, enter the middle of the ring and begin 
to danoe, brandishing their swords and- directing their points towards 
the men forming the circle as though attacking an enemy. Upon this 
the men get wild with excitement liko savage animals and draw their 
pistols loaded with powder, pointing them at tho feet of the women 
and girls as they dance. This performance continues for about four or 
five hours, the men and the women and the girls vehement and impas¬ 
sioned like camels or excited steeds; and all the while the perspiration 
pours down from the persons of the men and the dancing women as if 
from a spout of water. When their strength is exhausted with fatigne, 
some notable advanced in years, enters tho circle formed by the men 
and calls ont in a loud voice, “ They are nnder your protection, 0 youths, 
they are nnder your protection;" upon which they cea&e their sport 
and excitement and take rest, and if one wore to look at the hands of 
some of the youths next morning, they would be found swollen from 
excessive beating and at times their colour blue frofh the clapping 
together of the palms and it is often long before they are able to touch 
anything with their heads. • 

, When all this severe exercise is conducted, they Sit in companies 

and ia Bynonymona with nuku{, The allusion ia to the bufloon’e cry at an Egyptian 
feast, “ Shobaah ’alayfc, ya Sifoib al faraj,” i.e., ‘ a present is dne from thee, 0 
giver of the feast.’ v. Lane, “ Mod. Egypt.," XXVII. 
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on the ground and coffee which has been prepared for them is brought, 
after drinking which they depart, each one to his house. On the 
following day they re-assemble and return to the bridegroom, singing 
and firing off their pieces. The bridegrbom prepares a repast in honour 
of the youths and after they have eaten and drank, they set to singing 
and dancing throughout the rest of the day. After this, the bridegroom 
is feasted in their houses fpr the space of seven days, breakfasting with 
one, dining with another and supping with a third until at the con¬ 
clusion jof the seVen days the festival terminates. 

• Hospitality. « 

When a stranger approaches the tent of his host, its owner rises 
and hastens to meet him, holds the bridle of his horse and assists him 
to dismount and ties up the animal. Then with all expedition ho brings 
out his best carpets and spreads them in an apartment of the tent not 
occupied by the women. 1 A fire is quickly lighted and coffee is 
brought and ho prepares a coffee-pot and offers it first to his guest and 
afterwai’ds to any others present. After the coffee, some food is brought 
for the guest and when the guest or guests have eaten, the relatives of 
the host that may be present partake of the food that the guests have 
left. Should they invite the host to join them, he refuses, saying, “ the 
host may not serve his own interests—be pleased to eat.” When all 
present have eaten, the host comes and*partakes of what food remains. 
Meanwhile an animal will have boon killed and after a little, the ho§t 
produces a dish of burghul and serves it on a platter of brass or 
wood of not less than a yard in width, and slices the meat in pieces upon 
the burghul and places upon the $ide of the platter the fat tail of the lamb 
together with tho leg, before the guest. This large piece of meat goes by 
the name of Shazdt. Before the meat is served, some water is brought 
that the guests may wash their hands, after which the meal is placed in 
the middle and some cold clarified butter is brought and placed on 
the top of the dish. The host then looks at his guest and says, 
“ Partake, 0 stranger, of what has been provided,” and he invites also those 
of his relatives who are present, who come forward and sit round the 

and begin to catch up portions in their palms; that is, they take 
a handful and* shape it into a ball, fashioned somewhat oblong and 
placing the thumb below it, put it into their mouths and pressing it 
with the tongue, swallow it without the slightest bhewing or mastication. 
Some of these balls occasionally equal a weight of sixty dirhams. 
When those present at the meal are so many that they cannot find room 
to sit at the dish together, they wait till a place is vacant, and as one 
vacates a seat, another takes his placp and so on until all have eaten. 
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Meanwhile, tfiat is during the repast, if the butter on the dish should 
run short, they add more, and one may sometimes see the butter 
streaming from the hands of the eaters as from a spout. When all 
present have had their fill, the host comes forward and eats from the side 
of the dish which often contains portions of food foul from the*hands 
that have been stretched over it. If a guest stays till evening, fodder 
is given to his horso and another nnimal is killed, according to the 
manner above described. 

It is customary for the guest when he is at table, to take some 
meat find give a piece to each of those present who are not seated 
at the meal in tho first instance. When one of those seated at 
table xises, the host says to him,—“ Fill O such a one, this vacant 
place.” When the meal is done, the guest says to the host,—“ Many 
thanks to the host; be this followed with lawful recompense.” Meanwhile 
coffee is continuously being made and whenever one coffee-pot is emptied, 
another is produced until the guest departs. After his departure he 
continues still under the .hospitality of his host who is responsible for any 
harm that may befall him, but should lie become th‘e guest of others on 
the road and partake of their hospitality and an accident subsequently 
occur or he be robbed, it is a charge on the later host and the 
responsibility of the first determines. 

The rights of the host against the robber of his guest are based 
on prescribed rules. If it happeb that the guest \je plundered when on 
bis journey from his host’s roof, the latter rides with a number of 
horsemen of his kindred and tribo and visits the chief of the tribe to 
which the robber belongs and thus addresses him, “ Such and such a 
one was onr guest on snch a day and be is a traveller on the road and 
our sdlt was in his stomach, (i. e., he partook of our food) and lie departed 
and before he had eaten of the salt of others, he was set upon by such 
a one of your tribe at a certain place. And when the man attacked 
him, he informed him that he was our guest and notwithstanding his 
protest that he was travelling under the protection of onr salt, he robbed 
him nevertheless. Now we demand our due.” Thereupon the chief of 
the plunderer’s tribe sends after the offender and recovers the whole 
of the property robbed and makes it over to its owner. He then chargos 
him with an indemnity for the host whose guest has been robbed, con¬ 
sisting of a male and female camel, *ten head of sheep, a sword and 
a spear. # 

• If the tribe of th*e robber refuse the demands of the guest’s enter¬ 
tainers and will not give np the property plundered nor pay the indem¬ 
nity to the host of the stranger, hostilities ensue between the tribes and 
occasionally many lives are lost. «*, 
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Among the rightB of the guest is that he shall' leave fus host’s roof 
as he entered it and if, as sometimes happens, his horse is stolen from 
his host’s house or should die, the host must provide another for him. 
In fine, the respect and reverence paid to a stranger among the Arabs are 
very great, which is a proof of their generous spirit, their magnanimity 
and sense of honour. 

m 

• r 

Mourning. 

•m 

The customs observed on occasions of death. When a tribes-man 
dies all the men of his clan assemble and those who possess horses mount 
them and engage in a tournament as if they wero on the field of battle. 

In about half an hour’s time* the horsemen dismount and tie up 
their horses and approaching the dead man, lay him out on a bed and 
place his weapons by his side. The women then advance attired in 
their best garments, with swords in their hands and begin to dance, 
brandishing their swords and singing for the space of about six hours, 
after which they follow to the interment. When the burial is over, the 
men and women, return to the tent of the deceased and animals are 
killed and food prepared at the expense of the relatives of the deceased. 
The dishes are handed round to all present and after the repast, the 
men return to their houses and the women to the house of the deceased, 
where they remain during a period of from seven to forty days, the 
length of their stay depending on the position of the deceased. If he be 
among the chiefs of the tribe, the mourning and lamentations continue 
throughout forty days, but if ho be of humble station, the period does 
not exceed seven days. During the whole of this time the relatives of 
the deceased must furnish the food and drink, coffee and tobacco, three 
times a day to all the women present. 

On the expiry of this period, it is imperative on the relatives of 
the deceased to present each woman with some wearing apparel, that 
is, a garment such as a vest or petticoat of cloth, or head-dress or 
vesture 1 of ..silk, or a red boot. 

Should the deceased happen to be one of the chiefs or of the 
richer class of the tribe, the expenses incurred by his people for food, 
drink, coffee and tobacco, sometimes exceed one hundred and fifty liras. 
Among their customs alstf is the following:—When news of a death 
reaches the neighbouring Arab fdmilies^ each family repairs to the 
tent of the deceased to, offer their condolences and take with them 
sheep and goats for slaughter which they term fcaydah .* 

1 The word is Jtka., whioh I do not find in any dictionary, and is not noticed 
by Dozy in bis “ Diet, fi.ee noms des Vfitcments ohez les Arabes.” 

8 I transliterate ujith diffidence : the*fowel-points are not given and the word 
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Oa arrival at t}ie house of the deceased, all the animals that have 
been brought are killed, even to the very last, and are served up to the 
mourners upon dishes of hnrghul over which the butter flows liquid as 
water and the mode of eating* is by pressing the food into balls, as is 
the custom on festive occasions. Another of their customs is that the 
women who are blood-relations of the deceased, such as his sister, his 
daughter, his wife or the wives o£ his brothers and uncles, tear their 
cheeks with their nails till*tke blopd flows and rend their garments and 
throw dust upon their heads. Another custom is to let their hair loose 
over the face and shoulders. After the lapse of six months, the men 
and women of the tribe'assemble at the house of the deoeased and 
mourn for him during the day, at the close of which they visit the grave, 
and this ceremony is also performed on*the anniversary of the death. 
The animals slaughtered after the interment of the deceased are called 
“ a solace to the deceased.” 

• 

Hostile Incursions. 

By the word ghasw is signified the hostilities of • Arab tribes against 
each other. When one tribe intends a foray against another, the 
Shaykh of the tribe warns the whole of his clansmen three days 
previous to the expedition. Upon this their leaders meet at the 
Shaykh’s house, who, after performing the duties of hospitable entertain¬ 
ment and furnishing the horses with provender, thus addresses them,— 
“.0 chiefs of the Arabs, I have certain information that such and such 
a tribe of Arabs is encamped at a certain spot, and their gathering is 
extremely small and we mean to attack them after three days. There¬ 
fore warn your people to be in readiness and at the appointed time \dt 
the herse assemble in such and such a district, and at such and such a 
spot.” 

Thereupon the leaders quit their chief, each one departing to his 
own party, and when they reach their tents, each of them assembles 
his men and entertains them and after the entertainment he addresses 
them as follows;—“ We intend tt> attack such and such a tribe, at such 
and such a spot, on a certain day, and all the horsemen must be there 
assembled.” The men then severally depart to their tents and every 
horseman must provide the requisites for tAe march in food and water 
for himself and his horse and the needful amount of barley for his horse, 
and on the appointed day, the torse assemble in one Body, every horse¬ 
man? having his things Faden on a camel and each camel led by a picked 

is unknown to me in this sense, though Kaud ( dj* ) and Kddat have the mean* 
ing of a present or contribution of horses or oamols, either as ( gifts or in token of 
vassalage. • ^ 

J. in. 12 
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man of its owner’s relations j these camols are galled by them rakb 
(camel-troop). The leader of the whole expedition is the Shaykh of 
the tribe, whom all obey. When the whole force is assembled, the Shaykh 
thus addresses them: “ Bide forth, 0 horsemen, and you v O camel-drivers, 
go to 'a certain spot and there await the horsemen till they come to 
you.” Upon this the horsemen set forth, making for the enemy’s 
cattle where they may be grazing op the plain, and thd*namels march to 
the appointed place and lie in concealment. Let us now turn to the 
horsemen. 

When they arrive within six or seven hours from the habitations 
of the enemy, the horsemen lio in ambush in ‘a certain defile. A detach¬ 
ment of about ton of them then set out and march on till they 
near the enemy’s tents and lie in ambush during the whole day 
and night, and in the morning they watch the direction takon by the 
cattle and the herdsmen to pasture. And as cattle must necessarily bo 
sent with the drover to the plain, as soon as the horsemen on the 
look-out observe the herd leaving the tents .for the pasturage, the 
detachment make for the ambush of their own people to give them 
notice that the cattle are moving towards a certain quarter. Upon this 
the Shaykh rides with the whole of his force after ike cattle, having, as 
they put foot in stirrup, uttored some such words as, ‘ May God 
provide for our families!’ 'When tlioy arrive within an hour’s 
distance of tlio cattle, they scatter in pursuit and collect all the cattle 
together and drive them forward in front of their horses. It is not 
long before the news reaches the owners of tho cattle, who mount 
their horses to save their property from the hands of the enemy. 
Sometimes the pursuit by those horsemen of those of the enemy con¬ 
tinues a whole day or more, until the one body overtakes the ■ other, 
whon the scales of fray and contest are balanced betweeu the two 
forces. Should the owners of the cattle prevail, they recover the 
plundered camels and sheep and return with song and chants of victory 
and triumph* and their women come out to meet them an hour’s dis¬ 
tance from tho encampment with danoe and pecans of joy. We shall 
now describe a few incidents of their skirmishes and attacks and the 
customs they therein observe. When a horseman overtakes another and 
wounds him with his lane# or sword and jmtls him from his horse to the 
ground, the latter calls to his ovetthrowor s ‘ I am under thy protec¬ 
tion; spare me, as may ( God spare thee’ The victor then dismounts 
from his horse and binds his fallen adversary, driving him in foot in 
front of him after despoiling him of bis weapons, and remounting, leads 
the horse of his captive behind him till he reaches his own people. He 
then digs a pit in the ground before *his tent, about, a yard in depth, 
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and places his captiye in it and fills it, up partially with earth and sets 
a covering ovor the pit. The feet of the captive are, meanwhile, 
fettered with iron, and every day he is given a little food and he is 
also daily taken put of the pit for about an hour for the usual necessi¬ 
ties of nature. As often as he goes beyond the tents, his arms are 
pinioned and he is guarded by an armed man. When his needs are 
satisfied beyond* the encampment, «ho returns with his guard bohind 
him, who sets him iu the pit as before. Sometimes the prisoner dies 
under this treatment and at others they take pity on liim and set him 
free. ‘But if another war breaks out between the two tribes, and the 
man captured again falls into their hands, thoy strike off his head at once 
without mercy. Another custom is the following; when one horseman 
meets another on the field of battle and cuts him down, the other 
cries out, “ Spare me, as may God spare you: this shall be to mo as a day 
of the days of the Arabs.” 1 Upon this the victor stays his stroke 
from his suppliant enemy and exclaims, ‘God has given thee life; go 
in peace and this shall.be to thee as a day of the days of the Arabs.” 
But if in subsequent hostilities between tile tribes, the vanquished 
horseman is victorious and the one who had previously given him 
quarter or any of his relations falls into his power, he spares them and 
does not in any way molest them. This conduct is called by them an 
interchange of courtesy, but the honour rests with the first. 

The narrative must now retort to the “ kaku, ” that is to the men 
before-mentioned, who were leading the camels and were in hiding with 
the water, provisions and fodder for the horses, awaiting the arrival of 
the foragers. These, whether successful or otherwise, must necessarily 
pass the camel-troop expecting them) and as soon as the horse¬ 
men "arrive, the former mount their beasts. If the horsemen are 
driving their booty before them and the owners of the cattle are in 
pursuit to recover the cattle and the fight is going on, (they join) 8 
against the enemy. Sometimes the defeat of the enemy is due to the 
camel-riders. But if the hoi’semen reach the camel-tfoop in defeat 
and not victorious, the latter accompany the horsemen 1 ’eturnmg to their 
people. Another of their customs is as follows: should the horsemen 
be returning from the foray with their .booty and meet a man or a 
woman, the traveller, whether man or woman, Vill look towards the leader 
of the horsemen and say, “ Brand theToot,” and be will reply, “ Welcome, 
welcome.” 3 Thereupon the man will say to tfye Arab Shaykh, the leader 

i The word “ day ” in this sense signifies a clay of battle, and the “ days of 
the Arabs,” the recital of their engagements. 

8 These words are omitted and the ellipse mars the senge. 

8 In the text j && for ba^ } ^Uj. * 
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of the horsemen, “ A share of the plunder, a share of the plunder; ” upon 
which the leader will order a portion of the booty to he given him, 
whether of oamels or of she&p. Sometimes the man’s portion may he 
from doe to ten camels, according as the plunder was* much or little, 
and so likewise of the sheep. Another custom is this: should the 
expedition he successful in the capture of booty and carry it away, 
a nd the herds 1 that are harried belong to one or two individuals and 
not to the tribe in general, the whole tribe assemble and ascertain 
the number of oamels that have been taken and collect of their own a 
number equal to that plundered, and give it to them in place of their 
camels. The share of the leader of the foray is customarily five times 
the amount allotted to individual horsemen. The remainder is divided 
equally between the cavalry and the camel riders without distinction 
of persons. 

These customs are common to all the tribes. 

Some Usages oi Law. 

The Judges among the Arabs are plain, blunt men, unable to read 
and write, inheriting the office from father to son. They settle the 
claims of litigants with prompt decision, giving to each one his due; 
and in my opinion the regular judges versed in the science of juris¬ 
prudence, fail in effecting what is accomplished by these uncivilised 
tribunals. 8 And here I will cite some instances of their decisions, 
arrived at by the exercise of common sense and not by the aid 'of» 
treatises on law. Two married brothers in poor circumstances onoe 
lived in the same house, and it happened that both their wives were 
delivered on the same day, one giving birth to a boy,* the other to 
a girl. While the mother of the boy was asleep, her sister-in-law, 
the mother of the girl, arose, and going to her bed took the child from 
her side and placed her own girl in its place. Now it is a custom 
among the Arabs to swathe their infants for some days and not to remove 
their bands. * In the evening of the same day, when their husbands 
returned from pasturing their herds, each of the wives said to her hus¬ 
band “ Good tidings, husband, I have been given a boy.” Now the boy’s 
real mother was aware that her sister-in-law had been delivered of a 
girl, and straight-way unfewathing the child by her side, she discovered 

1 ypAfi plur. of Up, literally, a Bh#pherdTs staff, bnd derivatively a flock of 
sheep (generally 400}, committed to his oharge. v. ‘Dbsy. Art, yn». Here it is 
used synonymously with Ajjsj, a herd of grasing camels. 

* The fjUsi el Arab observes Burton, was almost always some sharp-witted 
grey-beard, with a minute knowledge of genealogy and precedents, a retentive 
memory and an eloquent tongue. Mecca, iii. 46. 
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that it was a girl and not a boy : uppn this she told her hnsband that 
Bhe had brought forth a male, and her sister-in-law a female child, 
whereas now she found the female with herself and the male by the 
side of her sister. A contention arose, therefore, among them till the 
matter was carried to the Shaykh of the tribe, who directed them to 
proceed to the ljCa^hi who should judge between them. They presented, 
themselves before the FCdtfhi and stated their case. The ^a<jhi there¬ 
upon ordered that a determinate measure of milk should be taken from 
the breasts of both the women, and he then weighed* the milk of the 
one against the other in accurate scales. The milk of the boy’s mother 
weighing somewhat heavier than that of the mother of the girl, he 
decided that the heavier milk belonged to the mother of the male child. 
He added that if they would not accept this decision, he would be com¬ 
pelled to put it to the^test of the louse. Now lice are very common 
with the Arabs, and his intention was to place some of the milk of the 
male-child in a dish and to pnt a louse in tho middle of it, whence it 
would not be able to extricate itself from the milk of the male owing 
to the presence of greater viscidity than is found in the milk of the 
female. Whereas if the louse be set in the milk of the female child, 
it will crawl out without difficulty, from tho absence of this viscous 
matter. After the decision was given, an investigation and a close 
enquiry proved that the male child was stolen from his mother and in 
accordance with the sentence, the boy was restored to his true mother 
and the girl to hers. 

A Second Instance. 

A man married two women. On® proved barren, the other not so. 
The latter gave birth to a son, for which reason her husband preferred 
her to the other. A violent jealousy took possession of the rival 
wife and she concealed in her heart a determination to destroy the child 
and she watched a favourable opportunity to commit the evil deed. 
One day, when the boy’s mother set forth from the house to collect 
camel’s-dung in the desert, the wicked woman placed her hand upon 
the child’s mouth and nose and suffocated it. When the child’s mother 
returned she found her son. dead and the body turned blue whereupon 
she set up a shriek and kept wailing, “ Alas,“ why hast thou done this to 
me,” and a clamour arose between them, each wife’s jpeople taking her 
side and the altercation became violent till a war was imminent between 
them. At this juncture the chief arrived and quieted the tumult and 
ordered them to ’go before the K&<jhi to decide between them. They 
duly presetted themselves and set forth their plaints. The IjCadbi called 
the mother of the boy aside and said to her,—“ I know that thy wicked 
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rival baa killed thy son through qpvy. Now I require thee to do a thing, 
to which if thou consentest, I will lay the charge of murder against 
thy rival and her relations.” The woman replied,—“ What is it thou 
requirbst of me ? ” He answered, “ Gp to the farthest end of the en¬ 
campment and take off thy garment and wrap it round thy head so that 
thy shame be seen before all the Arabs, and walk from the end of the 
camp to this tent without any covering on thy body, after which I will 
decide in thy favour.” The woman, answered,—“ No, my lord, I will 
not do this; rather will I forego the vengeance for the blood of my child 
and preservo my honour among the Arabs, or I shall lose both my 
child and my honour. I will never do this; never, never.” The Kadli i 
replied—“ Retire and rest in the women’s apartment.” He next called 
the other wife aside and said to her,—“ I require thee to do something, 
which if thou dost?, I will absolve thee from tjiis crime.” She replied. 
“ I am at thy orders; what dost thou wish me to do ? ” He rejoined, 
“ Thou must take’off thy garment and wrap it round thy head,” &c., 
as he had spoken to the rival wife. She answered at once: “ This 
is easy, I will do it with willingness on condition that thou acquittest 
me.” He said to her,—“ Go to the end of the encampment and gird up thy 
garments and run -through the midst of the Arabs, from thence hither, 
that all may behold thy shame and I will acquit thee.” Upon which sho 
set forth ; whereupon the Kadhi summoned a respectable man and said 
to him, “ Go after thjs woman to the dnd of the tents and if thou seost 
her uncovering her person, make her put on her garments and forbid 
her and bring her hither.” Tho man did as he was ordered and after 
this, the K&dhi decided that the blood of the child should bo demanded 
of the wicked woman. Somo the tribal chiefs objecting to*sentence 
being passed against the woman in a crime of this nature withodt evi¬ 
dence, he repliod that a woman who would sacrifice her reputation and 
immodestly uncover her shame before all the tribe, would undoubtedly 
be capable of so base a deed. -They answered that his sentenoe was 
just, and she*was condemned to death by strangulation, such as she 
herself had perpetrated with her own Hands. 

A Third Instance. 

• • 

A number of persons* were suspected of the murder of a traveller 
on bis journey, bujb'it was not known wlyeh, of .them was guilty of the 
crime. The relatives o| the murdered man prosccutod five of them, 
from the knowledge that feelings of enmity had existed between 
them and the deceased, but they were not able to ‘say definitely that 
this particular individual had killed that. When they appeared before 
the judge and he interrogated them searohingly, he found that all of 
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them repudiated the charge and as there were no witnesses to prove 
the case against any particular person, he doclared that ho would 
bring the criminal to justice in six months. After the lapse of the six 
months, the Ki<Jhi requested the chief of the tribe to assemble the 
people on a large plain and place them side by side with their hands 
folded upon their breasts in the form of a cross. The chief told them 
in a loud voice that the R&tjKi desired to whisper something to them," 
to which they should listeh. Upon this the Ka<Jhi whispered in the 
oars of all of them saying, “ I wish to say but two'words only, and 
when.I speak them everyone who keeps his arms crossed on his 
breast, Bhall receive from i?ho Emir a present of a horse, a 'sword, and 
a spear. Do you accept this condition r* ” he added. They all assented, 
and the Kadhi with the Emir and the other chiefs in attendance, stood 
before tho assembled crowd, while the Kadhi thus exclaimed in a 
loud voice: “0, Arabs! I know that he whose fillet of rope 1 shall 
fly off his head, is the murderer of Ibn uTBadin,”* (the name of the 
murdered man). Before the Kadhi had closed his lips, a man raised his 
hand to his head and felt his hand. Thereupon tho ^Emir, the Ktidhi, 
and tho chiefs came forward and laid hold of him, and he, after much 
questioning, confessed that he had killed the unfortunate man with 
his own hand. 

Their Oaths. 

The Bedouins constantly make use of oaths,in their conversation. 
They cannot string a sentence together without bi'llah or ta'lldh fre¬ 
quently reiterated, or Saldt-Muhammad. These words are used in 
adjuration whether they speak truly or falsely, which makes no dif¬ 
ference them. But the oath wlucfo they regard as reliable and 
which they employ in their tribunals, and in important cases, is the 
following:—“ By tho staff and the adored Lord, and the geomancy 8 of 
Solomon, the son of David.” Before taking.this oath, tho man grasps 
a staff in his hand and describes therewith a cirelo upon the ground 
in front of the bystanders, after which he takes this o’ajbh before the 
company, who thereby become witnesses against him. When they ap¬ 
pear before tho Kadhi in any important case, and the point is to be 
decided by oath, the Kadhi addresses him saying, “ Say, ,0 Bedouin, by 

1 This is the baud of rope {ikdl) which serves to fasten tho Mifiyyah or kerchief 
of cotton or silk, which the Bedonin wears round his head.* Barton transliterates 
this word incorreotly, as Aybal, in his El. Misr. I., 340» ed. 1855. 

8 JaA or ^Lp, equivalent to jLo^l| or geomancy.—These are lines 

made in sand, and even on paper, by the diviners; an ancient practice, according 
to Lane, stiH carried on at 4he present day, and emplpyed to discover secret 
thoughts and things unknown and the like. , 
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the stars and the planets, and the heavens and the earth.” On his pro¬ 
nouncing these woreW before the; assembly, the indemnity is paid, 
and the case is decided without further contention or dispute. They 
also employ other words, such as—“ By the tomb of fsa and of Musa.” 
Such are the expressions they make use of in their oaths and assevera¬ 
tions. v They pronounce these words in all their dealings with each 
other, and if one should borrow of another, the lender is satisfied with 
the oath alone without the written bonds' customary among civilised 
communities. Experience shows that they keep due faith with each 
other and it is rarely that any differences arise between them. Praise 
be to God who has made them contented with their simple institutions! 

Supplement to the Observations on Marriage. 

When the dancing and singing and the ceremonies previously 
mentioned are over, the bridegroom rises to his feet, and rushes 
quickly through 'the women, taking any that may come on his way 
to the apartment occupied by the bride. He then strikes the bride 
with a staff, bruising her head, in the belief that he thereby acquires 
power over her and that she will never dispute hiB authority as long 
as she lives. Another custom is as follows: when the song and dance 
are over as above described, they make the bridegroom stand at the 
door of the bridal apartment, while two vigorous youths come up behind 
and push him with all their force. Should he fall on his face, they make 
merry over him and do not suffer him to marry that night, but if ho 
does not fall, they depart to their homes and only his near relatives 
remain with him and the ceremonies are concluded. 

4 , *• 

Supplement to the Observations on Mourning. 

When the mourning ceremonies are concluded, as above-mentioned, 
they carry the corpse upon wooden boards, as is customary with people 
in the towns. As they proceed and pass by any tent on their road, they 
feign inability tq advanoe as if the deceased were dragging them by 
force to the tent they are passing, and so they carry him to it. The 
master of the house brings out for the corpse a vesture, a jacket or 
cloak, such as he may happen to possess, and this takes place from tent 
to tent till they reach the cemetery. They then bury him and return 
home after washing their hands upon the grave. This is done by one 
of the men present taking a ewer, while* the rest step forward one by 
one to the grave and wasli their hands, invokingthe mercy of God upon 
him. They believe that the soul continues to abide in the left ear, 
and that the deceased hears all that is said to him whether prayers or * 
aught else. * . t 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Placl of Man in Haidke. 

Id the first attempt to classify the animal kingdom, J^innseus placed 
men and monkeys side by side in the order of mammals which he 
designated Primates. In our own time there has been much discussion 
of the question whether the differences between the two correspond to 
the distinction between an ordor and a ffulj-order. Owen thought he 
had proved that in man alone the lesser brain is completely surpassed 
in size by the larger*} but his theory, which would have given to man 
an. indisputably higher structural rank thatf the most advanced apes, 
is now generally, admitted to have been based upon erroneous observa¬ 
tions. 

Even the standard distinction between man as an animal with two 
hands, and apes as cieatuies with four, has been swept awaj by recent 
ltf 
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investigations. Professor Huxley* has shown that in all important rela¬ 
tions of number, arrangement and form, the tarsal bones of the gorilla 
resemble those of man. The only difference is, that in the gorilla the 
metatarsal bones are relatively longer and moro slender, while the great 
top is comparatively shorter and weaker, and along with its metatarsal 
bones is joined to the base of the foot by.a looser and more pliable joint. 
But although the go’rilla’ri hind member must bo admitted to be struc¬ 
turally a true fpot, its functions differ from those of tlio human foot, 
and this fact alone raises the morphological status of man far abovo 
that of the highest apes. Status in this sense depends upon specialisa¬ 
tion of function. The more purposes a given member has to discharge 
the lower is its morphological rank. Thus a man’s foot can only be 
used for walking ; while a goYilla’s foot, although a true foot in virtue 
of its anatomical character, is also a prehensile organ and therefore less 
specialised ami of a lower type. Apes walk either on the outside edge of 
their feet, or, like the ourang-outang and chimpansco, on the upper surfaces 
of tlioil* toes, which are folded down when tho eteet position is assumed.f 
Differences of habit again lead to modifications of structure. Tho 
upright position leads to the shortening of the arms, which are no 
longer used for locomotion, though they retain their power of prehen¬ 
sion, and causes the pelvis to asume the dish-like fonn adapted to 
support tho intestines. The relatively capacious skull is evenly balanced 
on the vertebral column, and if, as is the case'with the Negro, the jaws 
project greatly, the correlative development of the cerebellum serves to 
maintain equilibrium. 

Embryological differences must not be left out of consideration. 
Eighty years ago Johann Friedrich Meckel, of Halle, discovered that 
during the period of immaturity, which lasts from the fertilization of 
the ovum to the first manifestations of sexual aptitudes, every animal 
passes through all tho various stages of development which characterise 
the lower forms of life during' their whole existence. At birth the 
difference between the human infant and the monkey is comparatively 
small. It takes an oxpert to distinguish the skull of a child from that 
of a chiinpansee. In point of size there is little to choose; but an ape’s 
brain does not* grow muclv "Although it resembles the human brain in 
structure, its developmout followg quite a different course. The brain 
of tho ape has, as a rule, stopped growing by the time the animal has 
got its second set of teeth, which is just the time, when the real develop¬ 
ment of a child’s brain begins. Per contra, the facial bones of the ape 
grow more rapidly, so that the biggest monkeys have the brain of an 

* Huxley, The Place of Man in Nature, p. 105. 

f Dm - win, Descent of Man, i, p. 120. 
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infant combined with the jaws of an jox. So also the inter-maxillary 
bone disappears earlior in the human embryo than is the case with 
monkeys. It follows from all.this that continued development can 
never turn a monkey into a man, for the evolution of the two’types 
goes on in different directions, and the degree of divergence Vvould 
therefore tend constantly to increase. In some of the lowest monkeys, 
whoso development has been arrested, as is the ease with the marmoset' 
of Eastern Brazil, the brain-case approaches the human type more closely 
than that of the anthropoid apes.* It is therefore a vulgar error to sup¬ 
pose t*hat the evolution hypothesis traces the descent of man to one of 
the four higher varieties of apes. Neither. Darwin nor any of his 
followers have ever said anything of tho kind, but have always main¬ 
tained that the ancestors of the human race pmst have diverged from 
some long extinct variety of the catarrhino group in the early part of 
tho tertiary epoch. In order to verify this hypothesis intermediate 
forms must he discovered connecting the eocene apes with the men of 
the present day. The -chain of structural modification will then be 
complete. This missing link, however, will probably be found, not in 
Europe, which man seems first to have entered after his present stage of 
organization had been reached, but in Asia or Equatorial Africa, regions 
more likely privut facie to have been the oraclle of the human race. 

We have spoken thus far only of physical characters, which entitle 
man merely to rank in the animal kingdom as ^ sub-order of the Pri¬ 
vates. These are what determiuo his place from tho scientific point of 
view, which is all that we are now concerned with. In the later papers 
wo hope to deal with some of the higher distinctions between men and 
animals. - # • 

In illustration of tho different phases through which the question 
has passed tho most notable classifications of men and monkeys aro 
shown below. , 

Order of Primates. 

Linmens—1735. 

"Ferns, (savage) 

Americanus 
* Europseus 

( Species sapiens \ Asiaticus 
\ * I Asser (negro) 

1st genus. Homo*, * ( Monstruosus (abnormal) 

• \ Species syhestru or troglodytes: Orang, etc. 

2nd genus. Simia. 

3rd genus. Lemurs. 

4th genus.* Yespertilio.* , , • 

* Virchow, Mcnsclien itntl Afevsrhlidel, p. 25. 
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Cuvier—1828. 


1st order. Bimana : Man. 

2nd order. Quadrumana— 

' 1 *t family. Monkeys. {gudS.’ 

2ncf family. Marmosets. 

3rd family. ’ Lemurs. 


Monkeys of old world. 
Monkeys of new world. 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


Hnxley—1871. 


Anthropidre: Man. 


Simiadre 

Lemurs. 


( Catarrhine 

> Platyrrhine 
\Arctopiihecft. 


A nthropomorphic. 
Cynoniorpliic. 


. Broca—1870. 


1st family . Man. 

2nd family. Anthropoids (chimpansee, gorilla, orang, and gibbon). 
SrA family. Pitheca (semnopitheca, or sacred monkeys of Tndia). 
4tli family. Cebia. 

5tb family. Lemurs. 




Broca—1877-1880. 


1st: Anthropomorphi 
2nd: Monkeys 


A. Man. 

B. Anthropoid. 

C. Pi theca. 

D. Cebia. 


According to Huxley, the different rages of mankind fall naturally 
into two primary divisions: the Ulotricki , with crisp or woolly hair; 
and the Leiotrichi , with smooth hair. 

Among the Ulo trichi * the colour of the skin ranges from yellowish- 
brown to the deepest charcoal-black. The hair and eyes are almost 
invariably dark, .and the entire group, with the exception of the Anda¬ 
manese, is dolichocephalic. The Negroes and Bushmen of Africa, and 
the Negritos of the Malay region, and of the Papuan islands belong to 
this stock. Some writers have proposed to include the Dravidians of 
India among them, but it tnay be doubted whether the physical charac¬ 
teristics of this type have yet boefi determined yith sufficient certainty 
to enable the question to be finally settled. 

The Leiotrichi or smooth-haired division are further divided into 
four groups:— 

1. Australioid with dark skin and eyes, wavy, black hair and long 
prognathous skulls ‘with well developed brow ridges. . The Australians 
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are tlie chiof representatives of this type, and Huxley also includes in 
it the inhabitants of the Dekhan and the ancient Egyptians. As re- 
gards the people of the Dekhan a doubt may be suggested, whether the 
data available are ample endu'gh to justify this conclusion. One may 
also fairly ask what is meant by the phrase inhabitants of the Dekhan. 
Presumably the Dravidians, but the category is so large and indefinite 
that it may well give rise to some misapprehension. One is tempted to 
surmise that the people of the Dekhan have been included in this type on 
the strength of an examinntion of a limited number of Museum specimens, 
about the least trustworthy kind of evidence that can be reported to. No 
one who is acquainted with the conditions which govern the collection and 
preparation of skulls in India, canfnil to’regard with profound distrust 
any of the ordinary collections ; for the simple* reason that in nine casos 
out of ten there is, and from the nature of the case can he, no guarantee 
whatever that the skulls are what they are represented to be. Pending 
therefore the fuller examination and determination of the Dravidian type, 
which may perhaps he looked for, we may be permitted to suspend judg¬ 
ment on the question whether it should be included in the Aus+ralioid 
group. 

2. Next in order comes the Mongoloid group, with usually yellowish- 
brown or reddisb-brown skins and dark eyes, the htn'r being long, black, 
and straight. The characterised Mongolian sknll is hracbycephalic; ’in 
fact the most pronounced cases of brachycephaley arc found among this 
group, and all Asiatic Mongols are markedly hracbycephalic. On the 
other hand, the American Mongols are usually dolichocephalic. 

3. The Xavthrochroic group is marked by fair skins, blue eyes, and 
abundant fair hair. The skulls of the most typical members of the group 
are almost invariably dolichocephalic, indeed Penka (Die llrrlcunft der 
Arier) regirds this as one of the chief characteristics of the Xanthroohroio 
Scandinavians; but in Southern Europe the hracbycephalic representa¬ 
tives of the type out-number the dolichocephalic, Teutons, Scandinavians, 
Slavonians, and the fair Celts are the chief members of this group • hut 
distant off-shoots are also found in North Africa and Western Asia. 

4. The Melanoehroi , or dark whites, have palo complexions, dark hair 
and eyes, and usually long, hut sometimes broad skulls. In Europo they 
are represented by the Iberians and i‘ black Celts ” of Western Europe. 
Professor Huxley is indlined to think that they are not’ a distinct group, 
but*result from the mixture of Australioids and Xanthroehroi. 
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On Some Superstitions regarding Drowning and Drowned Persons.—By 

Babu Barat Chandra Mitra, Pleader, Judge’s Court, Chupra. 

t . • 

Anthropologists have come to the conclusion that the principle of 
Animism has its origin in the belief that every locality has its presiding 
spirits. This stage of- belief is a characteristic of savage races and still 
survives as a relic of primitive faith among peoples who have now- 
become civilised.' Primitive men believed every mountain, rock and 
valley, every well and stream and lake, to be the abode of some spirits. 
This belief again originates from the associatibn of the idea of personal 
life with that of motion, just as the swaying of a tree appears to the 
mind of primitive man to bo a proof of personal life like the flight of 
birds or the movements of animals. This idea became gradually 
developed and, in conjunction with dreams during sloep, reminiscences 
of the dead and accidental associations of motionless objects with motion 
(as of a rock in the midst of a rapid or eddy) gave rise to Animism or 
Spiritism. Primitive man was awe-strnck at tho majesty and grandeur 
of a mountain and, inwardly reflecting that this must be caused by 
spirits or beings superior to himself, believod the mountain to be tho 
local habitation of theso beings. 

Holies of savago Animism are still to be met with among civilized 
races : such as the mountain-worship of the Japanese, the well-worship 
prevailing in the different counties of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
tho river-worship of the Hindus. The Ainos, who are the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Japan, profess “tho rudest and most primitive form of 
nature-worship, attaching a vagne sacredncss to trees, rivers, rocks, and 
mountains, and vague notions of power for good or evil to tho sed, the 
forest the fire, and the sun and moon.’’* This belief still survives 
among the modern Japanese who worship mountains. Miss Bird says 
(page 108 of Vol. I of her work) : “ Mountains, for a great part of the 
year clothed qr patched with snow, piled in groat ranges round Nantaisan, 
their monarch, are worshipped as a god.” At page 122 of the same 
volume, she again says: “ The mountain-peak of Nantaisan is worshipped, 
and on its rugged summit there is a small Shinto shrine with a rock 
beside it on which about one hundred rusty sword-blades lio—offerings 
ma( j e by remorseful men whose deeds of violence haunted them till they 
went there on pilgrimage pnd deposited the instruments of their crimes 
before the shrine of the mountaiu-god.” 

In the samo manner, primitive man believes that ©very river has 

* # Miss Bird’s Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, Vol. II, page 94. 

4 ' 
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its presiding spirit, and instances of this belief are still to be met with 
among peoples of savago culture. The Tshi-speaking peoples of Africa 
beliavo in a great spirit Pral\ who presides over rivers and to whom 
they offer human sacrifices—one adult male, and one adult female—in 
the belief that the spirit can do harm to tho people through the agency of 
the rivers. By the principle of .substitution, offerings of flowers, fruits, 
sweets, cereals, and inccnse.which the Hindus of Bengal offer every year 
to the Gauges, Brahmaputra, Padma, Herb ml da and other rivers, have 
taken the place of the human sacrifices which are offered by savage 
peoples to the great River-Spirit. 

Traces of the belief that every river, Rea, -and other bodies of water 
have presiding spirits, and that they require human sacrifices, arc to be 
fouud even at the present day in tho shape of various superstitions about 
drowning and drowned persons which are prevalent among civilized 
peoples. Hence the reluctance displayed by some peoples to save a 
man from drowning if lie falls into tho river or the sea. In the Solomon 
Islands, when a man falls into the river and is attacked by a shark, he 
is neither helped out of the water nor is lie assisted In warding off tho 
attack of his marine assailant. If the person any how mauages to escape 
from the jaws of the shark, his fellow-tribesmen throw him back into 
the water so tlmt tbo shark may make a', meal of him. This they do 
under tho impression that tho victim is destined to become a sacrifice 
to tbo river-god.* Another form of this antipathy to saving a drown¬ 
ing man obtains in Scotland and lias been recorded by Sir Walter 
Scott in “ The Pirate In that story the peddler Bryce refused 
to assist Mordaunt in saving the life of the shipwrecked sailor from 
drowning and oven rated him roundly for attempting to do such a 
thing. I will reproduce the conversation which took place between 
the two, because it shows tho motive for not assisting a man from 
getting drowned. Bryce said, “Are you njad, you that have lived 
sue lang in Zetland, to risk the saving of a drowning man ? Wot 
ye not if yo bring him to life again, ho will bo surd to do you capital 
injury F ” The origin of this belief is stated by some to be tho idea that 
the person rescued from being drowned will, some day or other, 
do a mischief to the man who saves his ljfe. Others say that it has 
its foundation in the belief that, qs rivers and seas are entitled to 
human sacrifices, tho presiding spirits of those bodies of water will 
wrqak their vengeance*on thoso who preventf them from getting the 
victims, as is illustrated by the item of folkloro from the Solomon 
Islands or by that prevailing in the Orkneys and Sbetlands. It is said 

" • • 

. * Codringtcm’s The Melanesians, page J79. 
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that “ among the seamen of Orkney and Shetland it was deemed unlucky 
to rescue persons from drowning since it was held as a matter of religi¬ 
ous faith that the sea is entitled to certain victims, and if deprived 
would'avenge itself on those who interfere.’.’* 

The superstition that the water-spirit, if despoiled of his victim, 
will wreak vengeance on the person who deprives him of the sacrifice 
due to him, is prevalent, in one form or another, aifiong many races in 
various parts of tho world. It exists among the sea-faring population 
of Great Britain and Ireland and especially among those of Cornwall. 
The sea-faring community of France, the boatmen who ply their* voca¬ 
tion on the ‘River Danube and the common peasant folk of Russia also 
share in this belief. Formerly a superstitious belief was current 
amongst the Bengalis that a water-spirit in the form of an old 
hag—called —haunts tanks and ponds, and when any person 

goes thereto, she fetters that person’s feet with an invisible chain. 
The victim is allowed to go wherever he likes, dragging the invisible 
chain, long as the daylight lasts, but as tbe shades of evening 
begin to fall, the begins to withdraw tbe chain, and, therewith, 

the victim is gradually drawn into tho waters of the tank and drowned. 
This superstition, is now fast vanishing before the progress of English 
education and enlightenment- and now only lingers as a relic in the 
threat with which Bengali infants are frightened, namely, that, should 
they become naughty, the will catch them and take them away. 

Another mythical being, named 3TW, was believed to exist in Bengal 
formerly. It was supposed to guard hidden treasure and to reside in 
tanks. It was also said of this being that if anybody went to take the « 
treasure in charge of the ht was dragged into the water by that 
spirit and killed by being submerged in it. This bit of folklore ia 
also disappearing. The Siamese believe in a water-spirit called Pniik, 
who, they say, seizes thpse who go to bather in the water and drags 
them down. The Sioux Indians entertain a similar belief in a water- 
demon whom they call Unk-tahe and who, they believe, kills men by 
dragging them underneath the water in a way similar to tho Siamese 
Spirit. The Kamsohatkadales refuse to help a drowning man out of 
the water, on. account of some similar superstitious scruples. If such 
a man. was anyhow rescued v no one of his fellow-tribesmen would allow 
him to enter his .house or give him food,, but, on the other hand, would 
take him for one who is dead. The Chinese alsp display & similar sort 
of reluctance to save a drowning man because they believe that the 
spirit of the drowned man hovers over the water till it succeeds in 

••Tudor’s Orkney and $hetlartd, page ! 76. 
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killing a fellow-creature by dragging kim underneath the water and 
drowning him. It is also popularly believed by the Hindus of Bengal 
that the spirits of persons who,have come by their deaths from drown¬ 
ing, hannt the tanks and wells, in which thoy have been drowned. ‘ Per¬ 
sons are afraid of going to such tanks and wells after nightfall, from a 
superstitious dread that the ghopt of the drowned man would be sure to 
appear to him, or some other evil Would happen to him. The waters 
of such tanks and wells are considered impure and unplean until those 
receptacles of water are reconsecrated and thus rendered pure, by per¬ 
forming some ▼faror sacrifice, or some Jagna. Liko the Bengalis, the 
Japanese also consider the water of wells wherein persoAs have been 
drowned as impure. Miss Bird, at page .184 of Vol. I of her above- 
quoted work, says: “ I have passed two wells which are at present 
disused in consequence of recent suicides by getting drowned in them.’' 
There is a belief current among tho people ofj Bangalore in Mysore, that 
the spirits of those persons who have been drowned possess women. # 

There are some omens which are snperstitipusly believed to prog¬ 
nosticate death from drowning. Before the days of the Guoz Canal, when 
ships used to come to India by this route round the Cape of Good Hopo. 
European sailors believed that a “ Phantom Ship,” which they called the 
“ Plying Dutchman,” used to sail near the Cape and would appear to 
passing vessels in times of storms. Sailors believed that tho vessel 
which sighted the “ Phantom Ship ” would surely come to grief, and 
afl the crew on board the vessel would be drowned. Captain Marry at 
has founded tho plot of a novel upon the legend of tho “ Plying Dutch¬ 
man.” There is a superstition in Bengal among the lower classes of 
Bengalis, that if a single female goes in a boat in which there are male 
passengers only, the boat would come to grief and the passengers drowned. 
In order to obviate this evil, the single female passenger must tie a knot in 
her cloth and must call to mind tho name of anot her female. I once saw 
a curious illustration of this superstition. In Mny or June 1884, I had 
occasion to go over to Seebpore op the other side of the River Hooghly. 
I hired a boat from the Colvin’s Ghat, Calcutta, and was crossing tho 
river. While in midstream, the wind began to blow a regular gale, 
and the boat was tossed to‘and fro. My ^ fellow-pa singers assured 
me that the rough weather was the consequence of the presence of 
a single female who was a passenger in tho same.boat with us. On 
a previous occasion also,, while going to Seebpore, I was accompanied 
by a single female—a relative of mine, and, when stepping into the 

* “ Note on a Mode of Obsession, which dealt with the Belief in a part of 
Bangalore in the Possession of‘Women by the Spirits of .Drowned - Persons ” by 
P. Pawoett, in the foumal of the Anthropol t Boci of Bombay, Yol. I. No. 8. 

J. HI. 14 
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boat, I saw her tie a pice in a. corner of her cloth, mentioning the 
name of 4 another female, as there was no other female pnssenger in 
that boat. This she did to obviate the consequences of the popular 
belief that a boat with a single female passenger wonld come to 
grief.' There are also the Bengali superstitions that women who have 
got children must not put water into .a vessel containing lime, after 
taking their meal, otherwise their'childreu will get drowned.* Also a 
person who dreams that he is drowned in mire, ought to know that 
such dream prognosticates an early death to him.* The Bengali 
Hindus also believe that those persons who have got convolutions of 
hair (peculiar growth of. the hair in a spiral form, which is called in 
Bengali are sure (o get drowned. I came across a curious 

instance of this superstition lately. In the beginning of August last, 
a nephew of a Bengali pleader of the Chopra liar got drowned while 
bathing in the ltiver Saraju which flows past that town. While on a 
visit of condolence to the bereaved gentleman, another Bengali gentle¬ 
man—also a pleader of the local bar—asked* one of the uncles of the 
drownod boy whether the deceased bad got a convolution of hair on his 
head. On being informed that he bad got one, the gentleman told us 
all, that sinco the deceased had such a convolution of the hair, lie was 
sure to have died by drowning. The aforesaid gentleman also informed 
us that bis second son had also got a similar convolution of hair, and 
that he was afraid hast he should also get drownod. He further told 
us that, in consequence of his son’s possessing such a convolution, he did 
not allow him to go to bathe either in a tank or in the liver. 

There are also certain processes which, if had recourse to, would 
prevent a person from getting ‘drowned. The performance of certain 
religious ceremonies is also supposed to have the same effect, bailors 
believe that if a portion of the caul which covers the face of some 
children at the time of bir£h, be worn as an amulet round the neck, the 
person wearing it will not get drowned. In Bengal, it is sometimes 
believed that if a-.person accidentally eats ants along with sweets or 
other eatables, he will not get drowned. When a person is about to 
go to a distant part of the country and will have to cross rivers, 
the Hindus of c Bengal, previous to the' starting offer pujas to the 
goddesses of the rivers 'Ganges, 1 Brahmaputra, Padma, Nerbudda, 
&c., &o., so that *no mishap may occur. In our own family at 
Calcutta, I have observed similar pujas offered to the family idol 
N&r&yaijm (who in this case is supposed to represent those river- 
goddesses), before any member of tho family undertakes a journey 

* Vide items Nos.<' 160, 156 and 189 in paper “ On Popular Superstitions in 
Bengal,” published in tke Journal of the Anthrop: Soc: of Bombay, Yol. I., p. 864 
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to a distant part wherein he will have to cross rivers, simply for the 
purpose of appoasing the river-goddesses who will, therefore, preserve 
him from all accidents in the risers. The Bengali boatmen cry “ Badar , 
Badar ” when a boat is in danger of capsizing, in the belief that' doing 
so would cause the vessel to reach its destination safely. The Ainos, 
who are the aborigines of Japan, believe that if they throw the images 
of their gods, which are pothing but wands and'posts of peeled wood, 
^whittled nearly to the top, from winch the pendent shapings fall down 
in white curls, into j'ivers, streams, rapids and other dangerous places, 
they will be able to cross them safely.* Tho Japanese worship a god 
who, they believe, saves men from drowning and accident.' They have 
also an amulet which saves persons frcun drowning. Miss Bird says, 
“ The amulet which saves from drowning is a certain cure for choking, 
if courageously swallowed.”f The Kakliyons of Burma worship a Nat 
called the Khakoo Kha-nam , the god of water—on the occasion of any¬ 
one getting drowned. They also worship another Nat named the Ndong 
Nat (Aing-peen Nat of the Burmeso)—tljo God of tho Outside of Homo, 
who, they believe, residos in the house, but is worshipped by them outside 
if one of the family is killed by' drowning. % The Mahommodans, when 
undertaking journeys by water utter, as a protective from drowning, 
the following formula which is contained jn Surah Nooh of the Koran:— 

The whole may bo transliterated in Roman characters thus: “ Bis- 
mill&heh majrih/t o murs4M inu& rabi-il-ghafur ur-rahiin.” Tho origin 
of this custom is contained in the following legend which runs thus 
narrated in Urdu:— , 

'/L & ^ ^ y ^ 

^ u^y 1 * f y Ij* 

if ^y OjA*. «jfj! ff 1 " dt* 

yjt ^yAjA fy A) b* 6j* V*** *1 

jjj (jmlj*- £1 £ lyl )J)\ dh igiZtZ Ja| ly ^|o 

jjtiJ tfJ; ^1 b* Vt* 1 1*^ ^ t/*) 

A. (jiW aUi *cm« 

# ly Jy^ c u/’jlD'jjt 5 ufijf < 2 L 

The legend in Urdu may. be thus translated into English:— 

• “The story of the 'Deluge of the Patriarch Noah—on whom he 
peace—is well-known. The long and short of it is that when the Delnge 

* Mm. Bird’s Unbeaten Tracies in Ja/pan, YoL II, p. 95/ • 

f Op. cit. Vol. I., p. 879 and p. 880. J Anderson’s Mandalay to Momien, page 457. 
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commenced, the Patriarch Noah took a pair of each»kind of animal and 
then repaired with his nearest relatives to the Ark. The rest of the 
people, as also a son of the Patriarch Noah were drowned on account 
of disobedience. The whole of the earth- was flooded, and when the 
waters' rose to the height of 40 yards above the trees and mountains, 
the inmates of the Ark, on account of tjio terrific storm and the fury 
of the waves, becam’e senseless with fear %nd despaired of life. Then 
God ordered:—‘.Whoever will utter the words, Bisraill&keh majrihA. 
o murs&hH. innA rabi-il-ghafur ur-rahim,’# the Almighty God will 
deliver him from all difficulties. The Almighty God will, by the 
benign influence of His Name, preserve him from drowning. And the 
storm was allayed.” 

The Russians also believe that saving the life of a drowning man 
excites the wrath of. the water-spirit. An illustration of this item of 
Russian folklore is given by Mr. Barry, in his novel entitled “Ivan 
at Home,” which is descriptive of Russian life :—“ Once upon a time, a 
drunkard fell into the water $rad disappeared. 1 Some spectators who 
stood closo by on the shore, did not shew any inclination whatever to 
save the drowning man. The man was drowned. The villagers held 
a court of enquiry^ to investigate into the matter of thnt man’s death 
from drowning. In the course of the enquiry it was elicited that no 
cross had been found on the neck of the deceased. The village Daniels, 
who sat to enquire into the matter, quickly returned the verdict that 
the man had got drowned because he had no cross upon his neck.” The 
fisherfolks of Bohemia also display a similar kind of reluctance to save 
a man from drowning, under the impression that the presiding spirit 
of the water would get angry at*thus being deprived of his victim, would 
givohim bad luck in fishing and soon got him drowned. The same super¬ 
stition also obtains in Germany, and, when a person comes by his death 
from drowning, the German peasants say, “ The river-spirit claims his 
annual sacrifice,” and sometimes’ also, “ The nix has taken the drowned 
man.” Mr. .Jonee, in his “ Credulities < Past and Present,” offora an ex¬ 
planation to Che effect that “ a person who attempts to rescue another 
from drowning, is considered to incur the hatred of the uneasy spirit, 
which is desirops, even at the expense of 4 man’s life to escape from its 
wandering.” Dr. Tylor, in his “ Primitive Culture explains the super- 

* t 

i 4 • * * 

* This formula may be translated into Urdu as follows: 

hi*. ^ £ &U| Ag3La • 

'• u* oMrf 0 j»y JUj 

The above may be translated into English thus. “ The moving and the stopping 
(of this boat, i. e. t Nohh’s Ark) depends upon the influence of the Name of God. 
or in truth,-our God ^preeminently, a Pardoner of sins, and Merciful.” 
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stition by Baying that such reluctance is only a relio of the ancient belief 
that the water-spirit very naturally used to get angry ou being deprived 
of his intended victim and,.consequently, bore ill-will towards the per¬ 
sons who ventured so to deprive him, and would try to wreak vengeance 
on him at the first opportunity. 

There is another class of popular beliefs as regards the time wheji 
tho body of a drowned man wouM float Up. Ih past times, it was 
.popularly believed that the body of a drowned man yould float up on 
the ninth day. This belief is prevalent in the county of Durham, 
as we'are informed, on the authority of Mr. Henderson. §ir Thomas 
Browne, the author of the “ JTydriotapkia ” and the “ lteligio Medici” 
has also discussed this popular belief in his Psendodona Epidemica. 

In ancient times, people believed that the spirits of those persons 
who had been drowned in the sea, wandered for ono hundred years, 
owing to their corpses not having been properly buried with all the 
rites of sepulture. Relics of this belief are to be found even at the 
present day. .The belief still lingers amo.ng ignorant fisherfolk in some 
parts of England, that the spirits of those sailors who have been drowned 
by shipwreck frequent those parts of the shores near which the ship¬ 
wreck took place, and some of them even assert that they have heard 
the spn'its of the drowned sailors “ hailing their own names.” Hunt, 
in his “ Romances of the West of England ” refers to this belief, and says, 
that fisherfolks are afraid of walking in such localities after nightfall. 
This belief is similar to the Bengali superstition, described above, that 
the spirits of drowned poisons haunt those tanks and wells in which 
they have been drowned, and has its counterpart among other races of 
people all over the world. * 

Lasitly, thero are some curious popular beliefs about the methods by 
which the corpses of drowned persons may be discovered. One of these 
methods is to tie up a loaf of ryebread in the #hirt of tho drowned per¬ 
son and set it afloat in the wator, neal* the place where the person was 
drowned. It is believed that the loaf of bread will float uityil it reaches 
the spot where the body of the drowned person lies, and then sink 
The Indian Mirror of Thursday, the 29th September 1892, gives the 
following account of a search, *in the aforesaid way, after, the body of a 

drowned boy:— . 

“A. novel method* was adopted at Springfield,.‘Illinois (United 
States of North Ameriqa), in searching for the.body of a drowned boy. 
The searchers tied up a loaf of ryebread in tho lost boy’s shirt and set 
it adrift in the water above the place where the lad was drowned, the 
theory being that the loaf would float until it came close to the body. 
The package in this case is said te> have floated uutil it reached a certain 
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point, when it suddenly sank. The boy was found within a few feet of 
the spot.” 

This belief is to be found in other forms in many countries^ Another 
form of it consists in floating a loaf weighted with mercury, which is be¬ 
lieved to float at once towards, and stand over, the spot where the corpse 
lies. A writer in an American paper givps the following instances of this 
belief: “ Some years ago, a boy fell into the stream at Sherborne, Dorset¬ 
shire, and was drowned. The body not having been recovered for some 
days, the mode of procedure adopted was thus: A four-pound loaf of best 
flour was procured, and a small piece cut out of the side of it, forming 
a cavity, into which, a lijfctlo quicksilver was poured. The piece was 
then replaced, and tied firmly t in its original position. The loaf thus 
prepared was thrown into, the river at the spot whore the body fell, and 
was expected to float, down the stream till it came to the place where 
the body had lodgod. But no satisfactory result occurred.” In another 
form, this belief is also prevalent among the aboriginal Indians of 
North America. Sir James Alexander, in his work on Canada, says: 
“ The Indians imagine that in the case of a drowned body, its place 
may be discovered by floating a chip of cedar wood, which will stop 
and turn round over the exact spot. An instance occurred within my 
own knowledge, in the c»Be of Mr. Lowery, of Kingston Mill, whose boat 
wajS overturned, and himself drowned near Cedar Island, nor coaid the 
body be discovered until this experiment was resorted to.” The writer 
in the American paper, from whom I have quoted the above, says: “ Ncffc 
many months ago a man was drowned at St. Louis. After search had 
beed made for the body, but without success, the man’s shirt, which he 
had laid aside when he went in to bathe, was spread out on the water, 
and allowed to float away. For a while it floated, and thon sank,' near 
which spot, it is reported, the man’s body was found.” Another modi¬ 
fication of the theory of thq. discovery .of a drowned man’s corpse by a 
loaf, is current in Brittany. When a man gets drowned in Brittany 
and his corppfe cannot be recovered, a lighted taper is stuck into a loaf 
of bread, which is then set adrift in the stream. Wherever the loaf of 
bread stands over, still, there, it is believed, the corpse lies underneath 
the water. Anther modification of this belief consists in tying round 
a wisp of straw, a strip of parchment having on it* some cabalistic letters 
written by the parish priest, and pettipg it ^afloat in the stream. 
Wherever it will stop q$ill, there, it is believ^, the body is sure to be 
found. A correspondent of Notes and Queries says that the corpse of a 
drowned person was recovered by this means. 

In some other countries, a living animal is employed for the purpose 
of recovering the body of a drowned man. It is believed that the 
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animal will either «cry oat or sink at the exact spot .where the corpse 
lies. In Norway, the people searching for the body take a oock with 
them in tffe boat and row with it hither and thither. It is believed by 
them that the cock will oraw when the boat reaches tho spot where 
the body of the drowned man lies. In a similar manner, the Javanese 
throw a living sheep into the water, when the corpse of a drowned man 
has sunk. They believe tjiat the ’spot where tlie sheep sinks is the 
place where the dead body is sure to-be found, ; , 

On Some Beliefs in a Beinf or Animal which ismppoied to Guard Bidden 

Treasure.—By Sarat Chandra Mrail, M.A., B.L., Pleader, Judge's 

Court, Chupra. 

Among some rages of men there still lingers the belief that treasure, 
cither kept concealed by men, or lying epibowellod in the recesses of 
mines underneath the earth, are guarded by some mythical beings or 
animals. Tin’s belief seems to have bopn prevalent among the ancient 
Persians, for allusions to it are to he found in sonfe of «the classical works 
of their literature. Sometimes artificial means were resorted to by 
other races of people, as for instance tho Bengalis,’of killing a human 
male child and appointing his manes to bo the gunrdian of the treasure 
which was made ovor to his charge and was hidden under tho otuih. 
This is a relic of the belief still prevalent among primitive men like the 
savage races of Africa, that the manes of the wives, slaves and horses 
killed at the funeral of a deceased chieftain, would accompany him in 
the next world, and that the hunting implements and other articles used 
by the deceased in his life-time, if burffed with his corpse, would be of 
service to him in the life beyond the grave. In olden timeB in Bengal, 
“When the good old rule, the simple plan, 

That he should take *who has the power 
And he should keep who 'can,” 

was the order of the day, the people of Bengal resorted to the expedient 
of concealing their surplus treasuro undomeath the ground and ap¬ 
pointing a Yakh to keep watch and ward over it. Tho word 

Yakh (*W) is a corrupt] on*’-of the Sanskrit word (Yaksha)—a 
name applied to a cla’ss of beings who lyere sup^sed to people the 
upper regions, and allusions to whom are frequentl/to be met with in 
Sanskrit literature. , - * 

, * The ceremony of appointing a Yakh may be described thus: 

A male child was kidnapped without his parents knowing of it. The 
child was then bathed and clad in a new dhoti. .Garlands of dowers 
were put round hds neck. He was then worshipped- Then an excava- 
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tion was made in .the ground, sufficiently large to acc©mmodate the would- 
be Yakh and to contain the treasure, which was put into a number of 
ghada*' or pitchers of bell-metal. *• The child was then made to 

sit in _ this excavation, and the ghadas 1 containing the treasure were 
arranged in it. A lamp containing a wick in some ghi or clarified butter, 
was lighted and kept burning near him.. Then an invocation was made 
to the Yakh, that the treasure was being made over to him aud that he 
should keep strict watch and ward over it. Then the excavation was 
closed by placing some planks over it, and earth was then thrown over 
it. The child gradually became drowsy, owing to asphyxia, and remained 
alive so long as the'lamp kept'burning. Ultimately the child used to 
die of suffocation. The spirit of the dead child, thus, became the 
guardian of the hidden treasure. 

This practice was frequently resorted to in the olden times, and 
even after the establish meat of British Rule in Bengal. It is now no 
longer heard of. If the parents of the missing child any how got scent 
that their child had been kidnapped and was being made a spf, and if 
they got any cine r to ljis whereabouts, they immediately went thither, 
rescued the child from a horrible death, and appropriated the treasure 
to themselves, for the real owner thereof did not dare appear and prefer 
a claim to it, for fear of being -punished for kiduapping and attempted 
manslaughter. Hence all the ceremonies were performed secretly so 
that the parents of tli€ kidnapped child might not know of it. 

Many tanks in Bengal had the evil repute of being haunted by 
Yakhs. I recollect having heard, in my childhood, from my mother and 
grandmother, many a mythical story to the effect that.tbe Yakhs used 
to come up to the steps leading into the tanks, and place thereon the 
ghadas containing the hidden treasure, and disappeared within the 
depths of the tank as soon as a human being appeared on the spot, the 
ghadas also vanishing into' the water. TVhoeve’r attempted to appro¬ 
priate tho money was killed by the Yakh . 1 

This praetjeo has now fallen into desuetude owing to the security of 
property and wealth, enjoyed under the aegis of British Rule, to the 
fear of prosecution for kidnapping and attempted manslaughter, and, 
above all» to the spvpad of education and ’the consequent enlightenment 
of men’s minds from superstitious beliefs. Traces of the belief in *pt 
still survivo in several Bengali proverb ial'expredfeions. A thing which 
is highly prized by its owtier and which he is loth to part with, is spoken 
of as being a W HW or the treasures of a YaJeh. A person carefully 
watching a thing or anxiously waiting for some other object, is spoken 
of as H7PT V# or as sitting like a Yakh. 

Similar beliefs about a mythical animal keeping watch and ward 
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over hidden treasure are also to be met with among other raoes of men. 
The ancient Persians had a belief prevalent amongst them to the effect 
that, hidden treasuro was guarded by a M&r ( J* ) or snake. An illusion 
to tliis belief is to be found in'^he Gulistan of Sheikh Sadi, whigh was 
published in 656 A. H. (A. D. 1258). The story stands 13th in number, 
in Chapter V. of that work, and is as follows •— 

J4> odw I J # Jd 1) u& 

• ^bA&f ^ jl bfo # &U> 

Hi ^3 e>jj? * JiJs jL» J( oSjliu 1 

# JoUj jU j Aj # ajUj jtf*. j iZ*»j lw ctf # 

The above may be translated thus: A person had a beautiful wile, 
who died. The mother-in-law, an old woman, remained a fixture in the 
house, on account of the dowry. His neighbours, perceiviug no remedy,* 
came in a body to him on a visit of condolence. One of them asked 
how he was faring in.that state of separation from his beloved wife. 
He replied that the separation from his wife watt not so intolerable as 
the presence of his raothor-in-law. “The rose Has been plucked and 
the thorn left. The treasure has been carried away and the snake left.” 

There was also another belief prevalent among the ancient Persians 
to the effect that hidden treasuro is guarded by a mythical creature* 
named ( Tilism ), which ne’ither enjoys the, treasure nor porrtiits 
Anyone else to enjoy it. There seems to be a difference of opinion about 
the meaning of the word ^«JLb ( Tilism, from which is derived-the English 
word Talisman ). Davy, in liis well-known Persian-English Dictionary, 
gives the following enplauation of this Vord: 

jUAb Tylsem. A TalisinJLn, or magical imago, upon which, under 
a certain horoscope, are engraved mystical characters, as charms against 
enchantment, or fascination. They use Talismans as preservatives in vari¬ 
ous ways, particularly in biSrying them with treasure, to prevent it from 
being discovered. . * \ 

There are allusions to this latter belief in Sbeikh Sadi’s Bustan, Chap¬ 
ter II., on Beneficence jo pji ob) in the story of the Miser and his 

Prodigal Son (<^b jl51 The couplets arc as follows : 


fP' 0 w* 


]$ 




✓ V ' • k * 

• u*j) IS* uU 1 




They may be translated thus: 

The miser., rich in dinars and silver, 

Is a tilism dwelling over the treasure. * 
Mis gold remained Qears, for the reasoy 
That such a tilism trembles over its head. 
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.... A 1 Maximum antero-posterior diameter from glabella or emin/moe 

above root of nose (A,)- * 
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C... C 1 Height of nose from nasal spine to root .of nose, from one to 

three millimetres below tr&nsvesse axis of eyes. 

D ... D • Maximum width of nose outside nostrils, without depressing 
(See figure Jk.) flesh . 1 , * . 

Nasal Index =s 


H ... I. IJeight of head from vertex to intersuperoiliary point, i.e., to, 

oentre of a line drawn at a tangent to tne ourvature of the eye-' 
brows. 

H.... K. Height of head Doom vertex to tragns. 
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‘ H.... L. • Height ofchead from vertex to bottom of chin. 
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Secretary, Anthropological Branch, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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# In selecting subjeots, only adults between the ages of 25 and 45 
should be taken. Aoourate determination of age being of course** 
impossible, those persons must be rejected* who are obviously 
not fully grown, or who appear to be over 45, deformed persons, 
dwarfs, cripples, and men who have suffered from any disease 
affecting the form of the nose. In measuring the higher castes it 
is as well also to rejeot persons of very blaok oomplexion and witS 
very broad and depressed noses, as in suoh oases there is at least 
a suspicion of the intermixture of low-oaste blood. Similarly among 
the lower oastes, men of very fair complexion and high-caste type 
of feature should be rejeoted. The objeot ,is~to determine the 
standard type of each caste, and for this purpose individuals of 
clearly exceptional colouring and feature should tie excluded. 

The subjeots to be measured should be made to sit down in line, 
and great oar© should be taken that this order is not disturbed, and 
that if a man gets up and gods out he return^ to his propeifc place in 
• the line. If this rule is not observed, the subjects will get mixed, 
and the dimensions recorded under one serial number wilt belong to 
different individuals. The risk of this is not so great if all the 
measurements*required are taken ponseoutively on each subject. 
But, after trying both plans, myself, I think the simplest and most 
expeditious plan is to take al the measurements for which the same 
instrument is required on each subject in order. For instance, all 
the subjects should 'be measured in order with the oephalometer, 
each man after measurement returning to his own place, then with 
the nasometer, then with the graduated square and 'steel pointer, 
and last of all with the goniometer. If the services of 'an assistant 
are available, he may be told off to watch the subjects, to see that 
they do not change place?, and to bring them up in order for 
measurement. • * \ * «■? 

The points from and to which each measurement is taken are 
shown in the appends, and theihstruotions given there are illustrated 
by plates. I will nov add a few remarks *on each measurement, 
derived from my own experience. 

Cephalic dimensions .—These are taken with the oephalometer 
(compas d’£paisseur de Broca). The subject should be seated on 
a chair or stool* For the anterc-posterior diameter (A—Ai in Fig. 1) 
the starting point is the glabella. This should be felt for with the 
forefinger, and the instrument so held that its point will pass along 
the forefinger and remain firmly on the glabella. Care must be 
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taken that the point does not slip off the glabella. The point of 
maximum length at the back of the head will usually be found 
nearly in the same plane with the glabella. In searching for it, 
the posterior point of the oephalometer must be kept moving up and 
down in the central perpendicular line of the back of the head, and 
th^ graduated soale of the instrument "must be watched so as to see 
when the maximum -diameter has. been reached. The inion or 
occipital protuberanoe is not the point to be measured to. A magni¬ 
fier may be used to read the scale “of the oephalometer, which is 
graduated rather minutely. After having found the maximum, the 
. measurer should take care not to remove thq instrument from the 
subject’s head before reading off the measurement, or if he does so, 
should tighten the sorew. Experience shows that it is very difficult 
to remove the instrument without altering the reading, unless the 
sorew has been tightened. 

The maximum transverse diameter (B in Fig. 1) is best measured 
from behind the subject. Its terminal points will usually be found 
somewhere near B. There is no special difficulty in measuring 

it. All that 
the operator 
has to do is 
to watch the 
graduation 
of the oe¬ 
phalometer, 
so as to see 
when he has 
hit upon the 
* maximum 
diameter. 
He must 
also see that 
the branch¬ 
es of the 
instrument 
on either 
side are in 
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In measuring the zygomata (posterior arches of cheek-bone^) 
care must be taken to hold the instrument Bteady, as the points are 
apt to slip off the ridges of bone on one side or other, and thus to 
record too small a dimension. The measurement is the maximum 
breadth procurable .with the oephalometer at the points F—F in 
figure 4. “The index is formed with the bigoniao breadth E—E 


thus 


E—E x 100 
F-F * 




Fig. 4*. 



* t 

* if 

E. .‘. E * Bigoniac breadth. 

F. ..F Maximum breadth of zygomata (posterior arcbos of* chock' 

i . «bones). , • t 

Maxillary-zygomatio E.,.. E X 100 

Index = ■ F F 


M... M l s= Bi-malar breadth. 

M. .. N ...M 1 or ■ 

N. .. M X 2 = Naso-malar breddth. 


Naso-mala r line X 100 
Bi-malar line. 


— Naso-malar index. 
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M... M'..'..as Bi-malar breadth. 

M... N...M' or M X 2 = Naoo-majar breadth. 
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Nasal dimehsions .—These axe taken with the * instrument whioh, 
for convenience of reference, 1 may call the nasometer (oompaa. 
glissi&re de Broca). The*lower point for the height of the nose is 
easily found. The nasometer being opened to the approximate 
height of the nose, the pointed end of the lower limb should be 

E laced at the junction of the central nasal.cartilage with the upper 
p and pressed inwards and upwards until it meets with steady 
resistance from the nasal spine. The Upper point also is easy to 
find in persons who have the root of the nose well defined. By 
•feeling with the finger one can readily fix the point at whioh the 
bridge of the nose meets the frontal region of the skull and forms 
a depression or valley, the deepest point of which determines the 
measurement. This point can be either felt for and marked with 
red pencil or red ink before the instrument is applied, or can be ascer¬ 
tained by moving and adjusting the upper liinb of the instrument 
itself. Vide 0—C 1 in figure 1. , 

Some races, however, notably Mongolians, such as Tibetan, 
Limbus and the like, have no well-defined depression at the root of 
the nose. In suoh oases a dose inspection of jbhe root of the nose 
will disolose either one or two transverse folds or wrinkles of skin 
running at right angles to the direction of the nose. Where there 
are two folds, the point of the instrument should be placed between 
them; where there is only one, the - instrument should be plaoed on 
the fold. The folds are usually to be found about two millimeters 
above the transverse axis of the eyes. • 

The width of the nose (D—D in Fig. 4) should be measured 
with the blunt ends of the nasometer. The object is to get the 
maximum width of the nostrils. The instrument therefore should 
just touoh ihe skin on either side without depressing it. 

* I may mention here*that all authorities agree in considering 
the dimensions of the hose the most valuable race characteristic 
that can be tested by measurement. Special care should therefore 
be taken in measuring these, the ifiore so as, the figures being 
comparatively small, the averages will he more liable to be thrown 
out by any error. The measurements are, however, easy to take, 
and if carefully done show little variation in the hands of different 
operators on the same Bubject. 

Naso-malar dimensions .—First make a pencil or red ink dot 
on the most posterior point on the front' surface of^the outer 
edge of each oijbit. TJie ijortnal situation of .these points is shown 
at M and M 1 in figures 4 and 5. -Chey can readily be ascer¬ 
tained by feeling with the finger. Then make a similar dot on 
the centre .of the bridge of the nose at the most posterior point. 
See the point marked N in figures 4 and 5. This point will 
correspond exactly with the “upper point.” of the nasal height 
described rfbove. Care must of oourse be Jtaken to place the dot 
exactly in the oentre of the nose. 

Having made the three dots in the manner described above, 
measure with the nasometer the distafioe between the two orbital 
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dots (M and M 1 ) in a direct Une. This will give the “ bimalar 

breadth/’ and should be entered in oolumn 24. 

Then pleasure with the same instrument the distanoe. from either 
of the orbital dots (M or M 1 ) to the ria'sal dot (N), and double 
the remit. This will give the “ naso-malar breadth,” and should be 
entered in oolumn 25. It will perhaps be the safest plan to test 
the distanoe from eaoh dot* (M and M 1 ) to the dot N before 
doubling. 

Figure 5 shews the points for the index on the living 
subjeot. • 

■ • The index is. • . 

* 

Naso-malar Ibreadth x 100 

• j m — - 

Bimalar breadth 
to be entered in oolumn 26. 

Vertical proportions of the head. —These are the only measure¬ 
ments whioh present.' any serious difficulty, and after several 
experiments I nope * thtCt a mode of overcoming this difficulty has 
been discovered. The measurements are taken with the graduated 
T—square (Equerre ciphahmitrique ), and the smaller steel sliding 
scale or the wooden triangular slide. Their aoouraoy depends 
upon *the subject’s head being exaotly upright, and being kept in 
that position while the measurements are going on. There appear 
to be two reoognised methods for placing the subject’s head in an 
upright position. The first, devised by Dr. Barolay in 1803, oonsists 
in making the subjeot hold with his teeth a flat plate of metal 
meohanioally levelled. Topinard discusses this plan and oondemns 
it as too oomplioated. For use in this qpuntry it is open to the 
further objection that unless all the subjects operated on at the same 
time belong to the same caste and sub-caste, the plate of metal 
would have to be continually washed in defe^enoe to oaste prejudices. 
It also appears to me that if a man has got a plate of metal between 
his teeth,, the heiglxt from the top of his head to the bottom of 
his ohin cannot be correctly measured, and will in praotioe vary 
considerably. The second method, whioh Topinard prefers, “oonsists 
in direoting the subject to Jook steadily *’at the horizon, and in 
correcting 9 the position of lys head if by aooident or through 
nervousness he does* not look straight .before him in the natural 
manner.” In this manner? ^opinard adds, the hwill be adjusted 
in accordance with the plane of vision, and will necessarily assume 
a correot position for the purpose of measurement. 

We must, I think, take it on Topinard’s authority that the 
head can be correotly ‘placed by followup these instructions. We 
are met, however, by the further difficulty that after'the correct 
position has been ascertained the subjeot cannot keep his head 
absolutely still, and that every movement, however slight, materially 
affects the measurements. ( Having got the correct position, we want 



to fix it, in order that there may be no movement while the measure* 
ments are going on, and in order that the position may, if necessary, 
be reproduced for the pilose of repeating and testing measurements 
already taken. For this purpose I have had a small clamp, with 
a horizontal bar attaohed to it, made by the Mathematical Instrument 
Department. The clamp runs on the height measure whioh. is in 
the box, and is usedjin the fdllowing qiann'er. 

Adjust the subject’s head oorreotly by the plane of vision 
. as explained § above. Then plaoe the height* measure with its 
' plummet attaohed oh the left side of the subjeot, and see by 
observing the plummet that the measure ■ is upright. Bun -the 
damp up until the horizontal bar attaohed to it touohes the oentral 
cartilage of the subject’s nose, and renders it impossible for him to 
depress his head. Then screw the clamp tight. The bar will rest 
exactly at} the junction of the upper lip with the central cartilage—at 
the point, in faot, whioh forms the lower starting point for the 
measurement of the height of the nose (0—G 1 in Fig. 1). So 
long as the subjeot rests his nose on this bar he will be in the 
correct position as previously ascertained \ and if the height of 
the bar on the graduations of the height measure is noted, the 
position can be reproduced at any moment. . In faot the souroes of 
error are reduced to one—the possibility of the subjeot raising his 
head—and this can be easily guarded against by seeing that his 
nose is tightly pressed against the horizontal bar. , *• 

It will be seen the horizontal bar in no way interferes with 
the process of measuring. It may even assist it, if the vertioal 
arm of the T—square be steadied against the horizontal bar in 
taking tha dimensions from vertex to tragus. 

The position of the head being thus secured, a few remarks 
* may he added on the derails of the measurements. 

Height from vertex to intersupereiliary point (H—I in Fig. 1).— 
The intersupereiliary point is defined by Topinard as “ situated 
in the oentre of a linq drawn at a fangent to the convex surfaces 
of both eyebrows.” It oan be ascertained by laying the smaller 
metallic slide across the eyebrows, and drawing: a lme with red 
penoil along its upper edge, or simply by turning the slide slightly 
and pressing in the upper edge, so that it makes a slight depressed 
mark in the skjn. The mark will Ipst long enough to enable the 
measurement to be taken, and is, perhaps, more accurate than a 
penoil line. Qn the. other * hand, if a pencil line is made, the 
measurement osnp.be repeated with greater certainty. 

Height from vertex to chin. —This dimension is entered in oolumn 
29 of the* register. It oan, however, he most qonveniently taken 
immediately after the height from vertex to intersupereiliary point, 
as the T—square is in exqofcly the same position throughout. Care 
must be taken to read from the upper edge*of the slide m measuring 
the ohm dimension. The lower edge gives the reading for the 
intersuperoiliary point if (as should bp the oase) the sharp point 
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of the slide is touohirig the line drawn at a tangent to the convex 
surfaces of the eyebrows. 

Height from vertex to tragus (H—ET.in Fig. 1).--—According 
to Topinard, the point to be measured to is the centre of the tragus. 
K in- Figure 3 is therefore a trifle too low. 

Facial angle of Cuvier *(ONX in Fig. 6).—A special instrument 
is provided to measure this/ angle. The subjeot holds between 
his teeth the small projection in the* centre of the instrument: 
the bosses are put into nis ears and held there; an£ the indicator 
is adjusted so that the round knob at the end of it touches the 
glabella. The angle is. then read-off on the scale. It should be 
observed that the upper front teeth are the point whioh determines 
the angle. If by reason of any malformation of the teeth the 
subjeot cannot grip the instrument himself, the operator should hold 
the instrument so that the projection is in contact with the upper 
front teeth. Care should be 'taken that the flexible band of steel 
whioh passes through the ear bosses is drawn fairly tight, and the 
instrument should be given time to settle beforfe the angle is read, 
off. When persons- cf^ different oastes or sub-oastes are being 
measured at the same time, eaoh subjeot should, if he wishes to do so, 
bo allowed to wash the part of the instrument which touches his 
teeth, after it has been used by. another person. The instrument 
must not be roughly handled or bent in the process of washing, and 
must he oiled very thoroughly afterwards.* 

Circumference of the chest. —This is measured with the tape, the 
lower edge of whioh should rest on the nipples, the arms being raised 
while the tape is adjusted and afterwards lowered. The ends of the 
tape are held by the operator standing behind the subject. Care 
must be taken that the tape is in d true hprizontal plane perpendi¬ 
cular to the axis of the thorax. The dimension should be read 

when the breathing is at 
' rest, midway between in¬ 
halation and expiration. 
Grande envergure or 
' length from third finger 
to third finger, the arms 
being fully extended at 
right angles to the body. 
This is best taken by 
* making < the subjeot ex¬ 
tend his arms against a 
wall and marking the 
points which his fingers 
reaoh. The * distance 
f between the jpoints can 
then be measured with 
the standard, not with 

Pig. T.— Or«n«l« envargur#. the tape. Vide figure 7 . 

















XYZ, Facial angle 1 of Camper. 

ONX. Facial angle of Cuvier, recommended by TopinARD 
(or the living subject. 
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Height totting .—Make the subject sit against a wall, so that the 

whole of his baok, from the 
sacrum to the shoulders, shall 
he in oontaot with the wall, 
as in Fig. & Measure with 
the standard from the ground 
tk the top of his head. He 
should not' be allowed to sit 
on the ground, but on some 
artiole of known height, such 
as the 'box of instruments, the 
height of whioh, 10 centi¬ 
metres, should be deducted 
from the* measurement ob¬ 
tained. The legs should be 
extended and parallel. 

Height kneeling .—Make the 
subjeot* kneel on both knees, 
FI*. 8.—Height Httin*. taking iare that the thigh is 

perpendicular to the ground and that there is no Btooping. Then 
measure to the top of the head with the long standard. 

Height to junction of sternum and ribs .—Make the subjeot stand 
with his back to the wall and measure with the long standard from 
the ground to the fourchitte sternale, i.e., to the junction of the 
sternum with the ribs. The point to be taken is the lower end of 
the gladiolus , not the ensiform cartilage, which lies below and is not 
so easily reaohed. 

BigoniaC breadth .—Measure wtyh the cephalometer the maximum 

breadth of the outer surfaces 
of the inferior maxillary bone 
from one angle to the other 
E—E in Fig. 1). Plate 
o. 56 at page 55 of the ninth 
edition of Gray’s Anatomy 
shows the angle, which is 
the point to be taken. 

Length of the fore-arm.— 
Measure with the slidifig scale 
(glmikrh\, anthropomdtrique) 
from the* olecranon process of 
the’ ulna to the end of the 
middle finger, the left arm 
being laid on a table as in 
figure ,9. Vide plate 220 
in Tppinard’s Elements d* 
Anthropologic Qinirak . 
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Length of left foot .—Measure maximum length from toe to heel 
with the sliding soale {glmibre anthropomUrique) as in figure 10. 



Fig. 10.—Length of left foot. 


length of middle finger of left hand. —Measure with sliding soale 
(glisaiitre anthropomUrique) as in figure 11. 



Fig. 11.—Length of middle finger of left hand. 


Maximum 'breadth of the shoulders. —Measure with sliding soale 
(glimire anthropomUrique) from the external face of the head of the 
humerus where it is ooyered by the deltoid musole. 
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Maximum breadth of hips. —Measure with sliding scale ( glm.ikre 
anthropomitrique ) the maximum breadth .from the external surfaoes 
of the spines of the ilia (crates tliaques in Topinard’s plate 212). 

General. —l’n reading all the instruments fraotions of a millimeter 
should be disregarded, and the nearest whole figure taken. In 
practioe it rarely happens, that the indicator exactly divides, a 
millimeter. 

Minute aoouraoy in measuring, is the one essential point. Inaoou- 
rate measurements are not merely worthless arid, misleading in 
themselves, but Will throw out the averages of the whole set of 
figures conoemed. If therefore a d<?ubt arises as to the accuracy of 
any particular dimension, the measurement should be repeated. If 
after several trials the results still vary, an average should be struok, 
and that average entered in the form. 

All the instruments should be carefully oiled sifter use with crude 
Rangoon oil or vaseline. 

A speoimen of the hair of each caste or tribe measured should 
be sent up for examination. It should be about 2 inches long 
and cut from the middle of the head, tied round with tape, ticketed 
with the name of the caste or tribe securely “fastened to the tape, 
and plaoed in an envelope with the name of. the oaste legibly 
written on it in Roman character. 


Darjeeling, 

* The 20 th September 1886. 


II. H. RISLEY^- 



f 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


I.—SCHEDULE. 

• / 

Of ObsebvAtions of External Chabagtbbb. 

•. c 

e- 

'• "Preliminary Particulars . 

i < 

No. _i___ Date .. T ,. 

• * • 
t 

Sox ._ Ago .... 

m 

Tribo ... Locality . 

Language or dialect __ 

<1 4 

General condition— 

(1) Stout. (2) Medium.. (3) Thin. 


* Descriptive Characters. 

A.—Colour of skin on parts not exposed to the air P— 


Black 

“Brown 


Red (5). 
Yellow (6). 

White 


{ Absolute (1). 

Sooty (2). 

( Reddish (3). 
■*’ i Yellowish (4). 


/’Yellowish (7). 
\ Brownish (8). 
1 Pale (9>. 
(.Rosy (10). 


B.—Colour of eyes P— 

Dark of all shades (1). 

Medium ...{ 8h “ deS '“ Cept gr °“ <2> ' 

t f Ail light shades, except blue (4). 

Liglt ... [slue (8). 


C. —Fold of skin at inner angle of eye P— 

m. (0) Absent.. (1) Vestige remaining. (2) Covering | to 5 the 
•'*" cai?\ncle. (3) Covering the caruncle. 

i " « 

D. — Colour of Lair P— 

(1) Black. (2) tXark brown. (3) Medium.* (4) Blond or fair of 
all shades. (5) Red. 

(If possible, a lock of hair should be attached to the schedule.) 

E. —Character of hair P— 

(1) Straight* (2) Undulating ox wavy'. (3) Curly, (4) Woolly. 

P-Amouutofhair {gSSS&ft 

(0) Absent. (1) 'Scarce. (2) Medium. (3) Abundant. 
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G. —Shape ofcfaceP ' . 

(1) Long and narrow. (2) Medium. (8) Short and broad. (4) Py-. 
ramidnl, i.e „narrowing upwards. (5) Wedge-shaped, i.e„ 

* pointed tpw,ards chin. 

H. —Profile of nose P— 

(1) Straight. (2) Aquilino. (3) Concave or turned up. (4) High 
bridged. (6) Sraupus or wavy. (U).Chinese type. (?) Negroid 
type. (8) Australoid type. 

I. — Prognathism or prominonce of the region of thcC mouth P 

(0) Absent. (1) Slight. (2) Moderately marked. (3) Consider¬ 
able* , 

J. —Lips-— • . 

(1) Thin. (2) Modium. (3) Thick. (4) Everted. 

K.«—Prominonce of face transversely P— 

Considerable (1). 

Moderate (2). 

Mesoprosopic (3). 

Platyprosopic (face flat, cheek f Well marked (4). 

bones conspicuous). ( Excessive (6). 

* 

II.—EXPLANATION OP iSCHEDULE. 

The “Preliminary Particulars” require some explanation. The 
age may offer some difficulty on acoount of the person not being ablo 
to express it; in such cases the observer must indicate it toJJjA best 
of his judgment, inserting *the word “ about ” before the number 
he enters for it. 

The condition of the body is to be noted, as it may- explain some 
peculiarity in the measurements which might be thought to be due to 
error. To save time and troublo irewriting, numbers within brackets 
are attached to each of the conditions, so that if the porson is thin, 
it will be sufficient to write “ 3 ” in the blank column. This plan 
is also to be followed in recording the descriptive characters which 
follow. * ‘ • 

The “ Descriptive Characters ” are next to be rooorded, and while 
this is being done the observer may engage the subject *jn conversation, 
so as to gain his confidence and overcome any fear or repugnance ho 
may have to be measured. When the colour or form in the subject does 
not correspond to any in'the schedule, but is intermediate between 
two colours or forms, the two numbers between Vhidh it lies ehould be 
entered in the blank column. Ifiany difficulty ii found in answering 
the questions in thb schedule, reference should be made to the seotion 
.Descriptive Characters for further explanation. 

'• III.—DESCRIPTIVE CHARACTERS. 

In the following sections* the various par(ioulars regarding the 
Descriptive Characters asked in the Schedule are explained, and 
others supplementary to them which may with advantage be noted 
by the traveller are given. 


Proprosopic (face prominent, 
cheek bones not perceptible) 


ent, C 
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Skin. r 

The oolour of the skin should be indicated on Dr. Topinard’s 
system as follows 

Is the skin—1. Black, coal-black ? 2.' Sooty-black ? 3. Dark 

reddish-brown, chocolate P 4. Dark ■ yellow brown, dark olive ? 
5. Red, copper-coloured ?* 6. Yellow, olive ? 7,. Yellowish-white P 
8. Brownish-white P 9. Pale white f 10. .Florid or rosy ? 

A very convenient part to observe in olothed persons is usually 
the outer part of'the upper arm. The part chosen phould be stated 
in any case. 

1. Is the skin smooth and velvety, or ooarse and rough P 

2. Is the oily excretion abundant P 

3. Do the parts covered differ muoh in oolour from those 

exposed to the sun P 

4. Do different castes or seotions of the population differ 

notably in oolour ? 

5. What is the prevailing colour or complexion in parts not 

habitually exposed ? ' 

6. And what'in those habitually exposed to weather and sun¬ 

shine P Do frookies ooour P 

'Eye. 

*- V. 

The' oolour of the iris is very important; next in importance are 
the form and position of the opening. 

Topinard’s plan of denoting oolour reoognises four olasses:— 

1. Dark. —Including those whioh are oalled black-brown, dark 
hazel, &o. 

2. Medium or Neutral.— Suoh as cannot at onoe, in a good 
light, be distinguished as light or dark. Among these are the dark 
greys; most of the greens \ those with' a predominance of orange 
towards the centre, but of grey and light green elsewhere, &c. 

V a 

( 3. Other than blue (light grey, very light, green, 
Light ] &o.) 

(. 4. Blue. 

• •* 

* ..v. * , 

What are the relative proportions of these four classes? The 
eyes should be examined from a moderate distance, so as to get a 
general impression of the‘colours. 

Forms and positions: —Are the eyes placed with their long axis 
nearly in one horizontal plane (as in most Europeans),* or are their 
outer angles more or less visibly elevated (as in many or most 
Chinese) P Are they deeply set, or dflenr de tete, prominent P Is the 
upper eyelid -thiok P Does it turn down at the inner angle, covering 
more or less the caruncle P Does the outer angle of the opening 
appear oompressed and pointed, so as to suggest an almond shape P 
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Bair. 

1. Is the odour in adults—1. Black, coal-black? 2. Dark' 
brown? 3. Medium, chestnut brownP 4.- Fair blond, yellow, or 
flaxen ? 5. *Red auburn'P 

Only adults 'whose hair has not begun to turn grey should be 
selected for this purpose.- The shades are best discriminated not.- in 
sunshine, but in the shade on b bright, clear‘day. 

2. If the hair in adults is. always or Usually blaok, what oolours 

prevail among children ? * • 

/ 3. Is the natural odour of the hair interfered with in any way ? 
Some races dye the hair. . • • * 

4. Is there any colour which is preferred to others P 

5. Obtain specimen looks at different ages, if possible, viz., (a) 
at birth, (ft) between 1 and 2 years, (c) 2 ‘and 4, (tf) 4 and 8, (e) 8 
and 16, (/) adult. 

6. Is the hair straight, slightly ormuoh waved, ourly or frizzly, 
or what is called woolly P 

7. If curly or drizzled, is this due to nature or art ? 

8. Is it in great quantity P ' . 

9. What length does it attain, whether Measured by the appa¬ 
rent distanoe between points and roots of the locks, or by stretohmg 
individual hairs P 

10. Does it grow in separate tufts P or is it uniformly scattered 

over the hairy scalp P . . —* 

11. Are the hairs coarse or fine in textdre ? round, flattened or 
kidney-shaped in seotion P 

12. Have the males any beard P If not, are they beardless by 
nature, or do they pluok out or otherwise destroy the beard P 

13. On what parts of the body besides the head, armpits, and 
pubes does hair grow? at*what age does it begin to grow on the 
different parts P and in wliat quantities P 

14. What is the difference between male and female in this 

respeot P _ 

15. What difference is observed in the quality and colour of 
the hair on different parts of the body ? 

16. In what direction does the hair grow on different parts of 
the body, hands, arms, legs, Sfo. P 

17. At what age do greyness and’baldness-appear P and iff what 

parts first ? . f 

* * Form of Face. 

. Where exact measurements of the facial features cannot be ob¬ 
tained, answers to the following questions may supply their place< 

1. Is the faoe, in a front view, square, oblong, round, elliptio, 

short-oval, long-oval, shield-shaped (like an escutcheon), or wedge- 
shaped ? / . 

2. In profile is it convex or concave P 

3. In profile also, are the chin, the nose, the mouth, the eye- 
ridges markedly prominent P and of the * supra-orbital region are 
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the eye-ridges proper, or the glabella (oontral boss) the more promi¬ 
nent ? 

4. Is the nose straight, aquiline, hooked, concave, high-bridged 
(busqud), olubbed, or sinuous ? or has it' the • Chinese type (straight 
but.flat), or the negroid (short, broad, nearly straight), or the Aus¬ 
traloid or Papuan (broad, with the lower. part forming a flattened 
ancl depressed book) ? ■ 

‘ 5. Is the chiq broad, narrow, angplar, dr "round P 

6. Are tho cheekbones broad, prominent forwards, or inconspi¬ 
cuous ? or is tho face in this region flat 

* * 7. Are the lips. thin, medium, or thick,, or is the upper lip 
turned upwards and the lower lip turned downwards ? 

8. Are the ears large or small, flat or outstanding, simple or 
finely devoloped ?• 

9. Are the lobes large or absent, attachod or detached P 

r * 

Further notes on the same subject. 

Proprosopio and -platyoprosopio are terms used to indicate 
whether the middle part of the face, between the level of the lower 
part of the nose and the supra-orbital level above, projects forward 
or is flat. In the former the breadth of the face at the level of the 
oheekbones appears diminished - by these bones receding or being as 
•it wetQ,pressed inwards; so that the face curves regularly forward 
from the ears to the nose, the latter is consequently prominent and 
appears as a keel on the top of the arch. In the second the face is 
broad and flat in appearance, the cheekbones are prominent, and in 
extreme forms tho side and front of the face are almost at right 
angles to one another, the bend of the angle being at the cheokbones, 
and the noBe appears as if projecting from an almost flat Surface- 
Extreme forms of the first typo are frequently seen amongst English 
people, while the most marked type of the second is met with in the 
Eskimo and of the Chinese. *• 


MEDICAL SECTIONS. 


I.—Reproduction.. 

* * 

1 .—Manners and’eusioms affecting .the sexes previous to marriage. 

* • . 

(a) Relating to malen:— 

Is there any evidence of special physical training for sexual pur¬ 
poses before or after puberty and preparatory to marriage (e.g., cir- 
cumoision, the “ mika ” operation, i.e., artificial hypospadias, &o.) ? 
Is there any minimum limit of age? Is. any proof of virility 
required ? Is promiscuous intercourse, with or without precautions 
against pregnancy, permitted before marriage ? If so, what steps 
are taken to enforee the ( rules, and what punishment follows their 
breooh ? 
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(b) Relating to females:— 

Is there any special interference with the sexual organs in girls- 
previous to puberty {e.g. t dilatation of organs, olosure of vulva, &c.) P 
Is there any minimum-'limit of age? Is connection permitted 
before marriage,* or what steps are taken to ensure ohastity- or 
prevent pregnancy ? 


II.—Menstruation. 

At what age, does menstruation usually ocour P' Are there any 
Special customs or 'superstitions connected with (1) prdinary, ($) 
precocious, (3) deferred menstruation ?. Is* purifio’ation practised’ 
subsequent to each menstruation P i 

III.—Marriage. 

What is the average age of both sexes at marriage? Note 
any special customs relating to marriage ceremonies? 

IV.— Pregnancy. ' . 

What means are adopted for determining that a woman is preg¬ 
nant? Is she debarred from cohabitation dr otherwise secluded 
during pregnancy ? Note any special diet or other customs during 
pregnancy relating either to husband or wife (e.g., the “ oouvade,” 
&o.) ? 


V.—Labour. 

What preparations are made in a.nticipation of labour (e.g., as 
to food, dwelling, bed, assistance., seclusion, &c.)P What position 
u usually adopted? Note exceptions and reason for tho same. 
What is the average duration of labour? Note any customs or 
superstitions regarding the caul, treatment of cord, disposal of 
placenta, &o. Are difficult labours cc/mmonP To what are they 
chiefly due P How and by whom' are complications treated ? If a 
woman dies undelivered, are any means taken to save ; the child ? 


VI.—The Puerperlum. 

How long is a woman confined 'to»bed ? * Is she subioofTo anv 

special diet, system of purification, &o. f 

• • 

VII.—Lactation., 

What is the average duration of suckling ? Is any special diet 
enforcod ? Is she restrained from sexual intercourse during this 
period P * 

VIII.—The Child. 

How is the child treated immediately after birth P How are 
still-born ohildren resuscitated P Is there 4 any special treatment of 
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the head P Are there any special customs with regards to twins or 
preternatural births P Are there any customs or oeremonies connect¬ 
ed with the naming of the ohild akin to baptism P 

IX.—General. 

What is the average, iiumber of a family P What is the relative 
proportion of sexes P What is the greatest number in a family P 
How many have been produced by One mother, and of these how 
many grew up ? Do twins or triplets, $o., occur frequently ? 
Ascertain, if possible, the total number of boys arid girls respectively 
bom in one given area or tribe. ' (This is of importance in districts 
where polyandry exists.) Are there any restraints on population P 
Is sterility in woman oommon P Is want of virile power complained 
of by men P Are drugs or other means used to produoe abortion or 
stimulate sexual desire and power P If so, what are they ? Are 
births out of wedlock common P What is done with the children t 
Whether do the lower or upper classes produoe the larger families ? 
Does population seem-to he increasing, or the reverse, judging by 
extent of oconpied 'lanqb size of oemeteries, ruins of villages, &o., as 
well as by report P Can the ratio of births and deaths in a commu¬ 
nity of known population be obtained. 

Note. —The above questions and instructions have been taken, 
with plight modifications, from the seoond edition (1892) of Notes and 
Queries <5n Anthropology, edited for the Council of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute, by John George Garson, m.d., and Charles Hercules 
Bead, F.s.A. 




Serial number. 
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j Cephalic index.- . 















bizygomatic 



Maximum breadth of hips. 
















